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FOREWORD 


How does it happen that 140,000,000 
people now live in a part of North 
America called the United States? Or 
that the country has frontiers on both 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans? Why 
is the nation’s capital Washington? 
Why is New York its largest city? Who 
were the great leaders—such men as 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
Lee, for example? How did our rail¬ 
roads and airways develop? What is 
‘‘the American way” of living and 
thinking? 

The answers to such questions are 
found in the story of United States 
history, a story that is fascinating, full 
of adventure, and inspiring. Every 
citizen should know that story, for 
knowing it will make him a better 
citizen of his own nation and of the 
world. 

United States history begins in 
man’s remotest past, for we inherit the 
civilization developed from primitive 
times. Egypt, Greece, Rome, medi¬ 
eval Europe, Great Britain, as well as 
India, China and the earlier civiliza¬ 
tions of the Americas are in our back¬ 
ground. The story in this book begins, 
however, with the discovery of America 
by Europeans in 1492. It tells how the 
United States came into being, how 
it grew into a powerful nation, how it 
has been influenced by other nations 
and in turn influences other nations. 
The story this book tells is only a part 
of our great heritage, but is an im¬ 
portant aid in explaining why wc are 
as we are today. 

There are several unusual features 
about this book. First, it tells about 
ma-xiy persons —not only great political 
leaders but also the builders of rail¬ 
roads, inventors, writers^ painters. 


scientists, businessmen, athletes, and 
others. You will not need to remember 
them all, but knowing about them 
will help you to understand that it is 
people who have made the United 
States what it is today. 

Another emphasis in this book is on 
what is called social history. Many sec¬ 
tions are devoted to how people lived, 
the foods they ate, the churches they 
attended, the jobs they had, the 
schools they built, the newspapers 
they read, the kinds of homes and 
games and shows they had, the stores 
where they bought things. History is 
not all politics, or dates, or events. It 
is a living story of actual people. This 
social history is essential to the under¬ 
standing of the background of our 
own ways of living. 

A third feature of this book is the 
story it tells of our relations with other 
nations. The United States has always 
been in close contact with other na¬ 
tions ; many of t he developments within 
our own country have come from 
other lands, or have influenced other 
lands. The history of other nations in 
America, and our relations with Can¬ 
ada, with Mexico and the other 
Latin-American nations, and with 
our European and our Asiatic neigh¬ 
bors, are a vital part of our story. This 
book tells a great deal about those in¬ 
ternational relations. Study of them 
will help us to understand world af¬ 
fairs today, and to guide the United 
States wisely in her international rela¬ 
tions during our times. 

This book is written simply, with 
many incidents and anecdotes and 
adventures from American history. 
It tells a human story in human terms. 
The authors believe that history is not 
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a dull, dry record of dead facts. The 
printed words in the book and the 
pictures and other pictorial aids try to 
show that history is fascinating be¬ 
cause it is real and because it is the 
story of our own background. 

The story of our country as told in 
this book is divided into eight parts or 
units; each unit presents an important 
part of our country’s story. In the 
Table of Contents on pages ix-xii 
are the titles of the units and chapters, 
along with the subdivisions of the 
chapters, showing the main ideas in 
each chapter. 

At the beginning of each chapter 
there is a time line which places great 
events told about in that chapter in 
their proper place in relation to the 
entire history of the United States. 
The chapter time lines should be re¬ 
ferred to constantly during the study 
of our country’s history. On many oc¬ 
casions it will be helpful to check 
them with the Chronological Outline 
on pages xv-xxi of the Appendix. The 
class will find it interesting to display 
in the classroom a large time line on 
which to place the most important 
events of our history. Throughout this 
book there are also many maps, pic¬ 
tures, charts, diagrams, and tables 
which help to explain where events 
happened and many of the changes 
that have taken place in our history. 
Besides using the maps in the book 
there should be appropriate large wall 
maps displayed in the room. On many 
occasions individual pupils or class 
committees will want to make large 
maps to show where and how impor¬ 
tant events or movements in our his¬ 
tory occurred. This book is rich with 
pictures which have been selected to 
make real and vivid many phases of 
our history. The colored pictures by 


Robert Doremus beautifully express 
some of the main ideas and events of 
our history. 

On pages 546-547 there is an up- 
to-date map of the United States, and 
in the Appendix (pages xv-xxxix) 
there is much useful information for 
reference: (1) a Chronological Out¬ 
line of some of the most important 
events in the history of the United 
States, (2) the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, (3) the Constitution of the 
United States, (4) a list of the Presi¬ 
dents with brief information aboiat 
their administrations, and (5) a list of 
the states and important data about 
them. There is also an Index for use 
when looking up spc'cific items of in¬ 
formation about the history of our 
country. 

At the end of each chapter in this 
book there arc study activities to in¬ 
crease the pupils’ understanding of 
the rich history of the United States. 
Some of those activities will appeal to 
the varying interests and abilities of 
different pupils, and will make richer 
and more meaningful their individual 
experience with American history. 

Some of the activities which you 
choose to do you will undertake by 
yourself. On many of the activities 
you select you should work with 
groups or committees of your class¬ 
mates. Floor talks, book reports, writ¬ 
ing themes, and making certain kinds 
of maps, charts, and models are indi¬ 
vidual enterprises which you can best 
do by yourself. However, making 
large class maps, dramatizing events, 
planning plays and broadcasts, mak¬ 
ing large drawings and class maps, 
and holding exhibitions and discuss¬ 
ing topics are some of the kinds of 
activities in which the co-operation of 
small committees or of the whole class 
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is necessary. The teacher will no 
doubt suggest other study activities 
not included in this book, but which 
will help you to understand the growth 
of our country. 

It would be wise for the entire class 
to discuss the projects or activities to 
be undertaken at the beginning of 
each unit or chapter of work. The 
class should examine the activities 
listed in the textbook or suggested by 
the t('ach(T or class members and se¬ 
lect those that seem most appropriate. 
CJass planning of the assignments to 
be carried out is an (‘fficient method 
of work. Perhaps it will be worth while 
for a Study Activities Committee of 
the class to help select and plan ac¬ 
tivities which individuals and ccjm- 
mitt(‘es are to undcTtake. 

Among (lie study activities are listed 
title's of many books which you will 
enjoy rc^ading, for they will make very 
real to you many of the* people and 
events of our history. It would be use¬ 
ful and c'onvenient for the class to have 
a Lilirary Comrnittc'c to work with the 
librarian in your town or county or 
school so that as many of the books as 
pcrssible can be available at the time 
the to[3ics to which they are related 
are being studied. The librarian and 
teacher will no doubt have additional 
books to add to those listed among the 
study activities. 

As work on a new unit or a chapter 
starts, the Library Committee should 
make a class display of the appropri¬ 
ate library books whenever that is pos¬ 
sible. The Library Committee should 
also set up and manage the arrange¬ 
ments for reserving books and loaning 
them. In that way as many pupils as 
possible may have the fun and oppor¬ 
tunity of reading the books. 

As has been pointed out, this book 


itself has many maps, charts and pic¬ 
tures which help to explain and depict 
many of the movements, people, 
scenes, and events in our history. They 
should be very carefully studied in 
connection with the text which they 
explain or illustrate. There are many 
other sources of interesting pictures, 
for example The Pageant of America 
(Yale University Press) and Build¬ 
ing America (Americana Division— 
The Grolier Society, Inc., 1935 to 
current year) which contain many 
pictures and other visual material. 
Whenever possible, a Picture Com¬ 
mittee should arrange room displays 
of books and pictures suitable to the 
unit or chapter being studied. Maga¬ 
zines, newspapers, and current events 
papers often have excellent pictures 
and maps which should be displayed 
to th(‘ class. If your school or library 
owns sets of pictures and reprints, 
make certain that the appropriate 
ones are displayed at the time the 
topic with which they deal is being- 
studied. 

A very important responsibility of 
the Picture Committee in many 
schools will be the selection and pres¬ 
entation of slides and moving pictures 
which add color and life to the reading 
and other activities you are carrying- 
out. Ihe Picture Committee will, oi' 
course, work with the teacher and the 
person or persons in the school system 
responsible for the use of visual aids. 
After the showing of slides and mov¬ 
ing pictures the class should discuss 
the ways in which they illustrate the 
material being studied by the class. 
A useful book which gives information 
about motion pictures suitable for 
school use is Educational Film Guide 
(H. W. Wilson Company), brought 
up to date periodically each year. 
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You cannot secure the full value 
from the study of history without un¬ 
derstanding the relationship of history 
to the present. CThc study of history 
will help you to understand the im¬ 
portant events which are occurring 
today. Many newspaper items, head¬ 
lines, and magazine articles show the 
influence of the past events which you 
read about in this book. It is impor¬ 
tant that you keep in mind all the 
time the connection between the past, 
the present, and the future. 

To help keep in mind the connec¬ 
tion of the present with the past it will 
be worth while to set up a Current 
Events Committee for the class. This 
committee should report to the class 
frequently outstanding current events 
connected with American history. It 
should also be responsible for a bulle¬ 
tin board on which clippings about 
current affairs connected with the 


topic you arc studying could be dis¬ 
played. Many schools have found it 
desirable to have a Current Events 
Committee whose members arc 
changed every two or three weeks, so 
that every pupil of the class may have 
the experience of serving on it. 

Knowledge of our country’s history 
and its place among the nations and 
peoples of the world is necessary for 
all of us if we are to do our part as 
intelligent citizens in a great democ¬ 
racy. Our country can only be as fine 
as wc its citizens make it, for we are so 
fortunate as to live in a country where 
all citizens share in making its gov¬ 
ernment and its way of life. It is a 
great responsibility and a wonderful 
privilege to be a citizen of the United 
States. Wc must prepare ourselves to 
help make our land even a better 
place in which to live, to work, and 
to play. 
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MEN FROM EUROPE FINP A NEW 
HEMISPHERE 


OVERVIEW 

Before 1492 the continents of 
North America and South America 
were unknown to the people of 
Europe and Asia. Th ey were occ u¬ 
pied only by scattered"!ndian trib es. 
TEe Indians had towns and im¬ 
proved ways of living in Central 
America, Mexico, and Peru, but in 
most of the rest of the continents 
they roamed tlirough forests and 
across f)lains where the soil had 
never been l^roken by a plow. There 
were great riches and few people for 
so vast a 

By the year 1492 the people of 
Europe Tnew quiTe”'a“'titde'~^^ 

Such traveIeFs~ as l ^aH:~o~~S )1o 
h^ described the riches of China 
and Japan. Spices from Asia were 
worth their weight, in gold to Euro¬ 
peans. Trade between Asia and 
Europe had to be carried overland 
and was slow, costly, and uncertain, 
and by 1450 people were searching for 
better trade routes between the two 
continents. By 1492 Columbus ha d 
j oined in the search . I n that year he 
s ^ed westward from Spain to try to 
reach the land of spices and easy 

g old -^nH qm’tp Ky. 

fo und the American . His accidental 
discovery turned out to be one of the 
great events in human history* 


Following Columbus other ex¬ 
plorers crossed the Atlantic. Their 
ships sailed along the American 
coast and crept into the mouths of 
strange rivers. Magellan (mi-j^l^Jn) 
fought his way around the tip of 
South America and crossed the 
Pacific; one of his ships came home 
to Europe from the East. In the 
Americas settlements of Europeans 
appeared — little outposts of Euro¬ 
pean life in the American wilderness. 

Sp ain was the first great explorin g 
a nd colonizing country.^ She occu¬ 
pied Central America and pu shed 
s outhward and northward in both 
continents.^ She conquered all of 
S outh America except Brazil, Wlii^ 
was occupied by the Portugui^ ; 
The Dutch and the Swedes attempted 
to establish settlements on the 
Atlantic coast. The French pushed 
i nto what is now Canada and the 
v ast Mississippi Valley. The Rus¬ 
sians had outposts in Alas]^. T he 
E nglish settled on the eastern coast 
■Of what is now t he United St,^tes 
q ,pd pu s hed Inland ar . rngg thi^~ A. p pa, 

l achian ( Sp-^-l&chT-^n) M ountains.^ 

There were many quarrels and 
conflicts among these early explorers 
and settlers. They fought the Indians 
and one another. Each European 
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From ** Narrative and Critical History of America/* Vol. /. 

Tiahuanacu (restored). South of Lake Titicaca, “near the top of the world/’ in Peru, were the 
ruins of the ancient Inca city of Tiahuanacu. This restoration gives some idea of the magnificent 
architecture of the Inca Indians (page 9). 

country tried to extend its control 
over more and more territory. The 
Dutch and Swedish settlements in 
America were taken by the British. 

And in 1763 a long-drawn-out quar¬ 
rel between the British and the 
French was ended by a French 
defeat. The British controlled Can¬ 
ada and North America east of 
the Mississippi. The Spaniards had 
the largest territory, but their settle¬ 
ments were more scattered. 

Unit I in this book tells the story 
of the years in America between 
1492 and 1763. Discovery^ exploration^ 
settlement^ and quarrels over who should 
control — these are the four chief sub¬ 
jects of the story. In these years 
were laid the foundations of most 
of the nations now in the Americas. 

Without knowing the events of these 


years one cannot know how the 
United Stales came into being. 

Questions Answered in Unit I 

1. What were the Americas like in the 
year 1492? 

2. Where were the chief centers of 
Indian civilization in the Americas? 

3. Why and how did Europeans dis¬ 
cover America? 

4. Who were the chief explorers and 
what did each add to knowledge of the 
Americas? 

5. What European countries tried to 
settle and control American territory? 

6 . Where were the chief settlements of 
the rival European nations in America? 

7. What nations were dominant in the 
Americas in the year 1763? 



CHAPTER 7 


THE UNKNOWN AMERICAS 


"The sea trembles before its conquerors." 

Vasco Da Gama 


IS42 D8 SOTO DISCOVERS THE MISSISSIPPI 
IS34 CARTIER EXPLORES THE ST. LAWRENCE 
1331-33 PIZARRO CONQUERS PERU 
1519-22 MAGELLAN’S SHIP GOES AROUND 
THE WORLD 

1319-21 CORTEZ CONQUERS MEXICO 
1313 BALBOA DISCOVERS THE PACIFIC 
1300 CABRAL EXPLORES SOUTH AMERICA 
1497 JOHN CABOT EXPLORES NORTH AMERICA 
1492 DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 
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IN THE AUTUMN OF 1492 

As the sun went down beyond the 
horizon on the evening of October 11, 
1492, three little ships were pushing 
slowly through the waters of the 
western Atlantic. They were not far 
from the islands now known as the 
West Indies, but no land could be 
seen from the ships. The sailors on 
board were fearful and disturbed 
and angry. For two months they 
had sailed westward from Spain on 
the mysterious ocean, searching for 
the Asiatic lands called Indies which 
their commander, Columbus, thought 
would be reached by their voyage 
to the west. The ocea n 
rather calm; wind s had blown the m 
st eadilyT^tward ; but the men were 
worried. Now another day was 
finished, and still there was only 
water in sight. 

Slowly the ships moved on through 
the darkness. And then came the 
look-out’s excited shout that he saw 
a light moving in the distance. Where 
there was a light there must be land! 
Sails were furled. The ships came to 
rest. The weary men on board were 
now eager and alert. What would 
the dawn reveal? What land was 
near? What people might be ahead 
in the darkness? 

The New Continents 

Slumbering quietly, unaware of 
the ships that waited in the night 
with Columbus and his crew, were 
two vast continents, unknown to 
Europeans. Just ahead of the ships 
were scattered islands later to be 
kn own as t;he We st Bevond” 

them was the sea we call the Caribr 


beai^(kSr-I-be'<Jfn), and then the nar- 
row strip of land we call the Isthmus 
of Panam a. A t each ciCT t h^ isthmus 
widened into a vast continent. These 
t wo cQiiShcnt§ ,J'I^^ and south, 
wer e the unknown Amen cas. In 
1492 they did not even have a name. 
Neither Columbus and his men nor 
the people back home in distant 
Europe knew that they existed. 

In that October night of 1492 the 
continents, as now, were shaped like 
two huge triangles. E/a ch con tinent 
wa s about twice as large" as T^ope ; 

was wide in the jiQrtli-.--^nd 
taper ed toward the sou th. North 
A merica extended fromThc froz. en 
w astes of the Arctic Ocean ,, south- 
w ^d acros s the._NQXtli_JTem 
:^ne and intQ._tlie Tropical lands of 
Central America. M ost of So uth 
A merica was in the Tropical zone, 
but the tapering sou thern part was 
in t he South Temperat e ^^oiy. Both^ 
cont inents were washe d by the Atlan- 
ti c Ocean o n the east and by the 
Pacific Ocean on the"west: " On bo th 
co ast lines, but especially on the ea st 
c oast, were m^nv harbors 
mapp ed and unnamed ancTunlm bwf^ 

In North America the low east 
coast was backed by mountain ranges 
later named the Appalachians. Be¬ 
yond the Appalachians was a magnif¬ 
icent valley over a thousand miles 
wide and a thousand miles long. 
Farther west were the towering 
Rocky Mountains, highlands, and 
then the Pacific coast. The eastern 
part of South America was also 
■generally low and rolling. In the 
west the same high mountain chains 
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which began in Alaska and ran into 
the Isthmus of Panama continued 
south, like a huge backbone, to the 
southern tip of South America. North 
America’s great central plain was 
drained to the south by the mighty 
Mississippi River. South America’s 
great central plain was drained by 
the eastward-flowing Amazon (Mm^i- 
z6n). 

The Land’s Resources 

In 1492 the coastlines and the 
mountain ranges and the plains 
and prairies and rivers of the Ameri- 
c:as were very much as they arc 
today. There was snow on what we 
now call Pikes Peak in Colorado 
while Columbus’s ships waited off 
the flir-awa)' shore. Some of the 
giant redwood trees then standing 
on the Pacific coast are still standing 
today. Both North and South 
America had enormous stores of 
w^ealth. Mexico’s storehouse of silver 
had scarcely been touched. Much 
gold had been mined in Peru, but 
more still remained in the ground. 
And the gold found later in Alaska 
and California was to be about as 
exciting to thousands of men as the 
sight of the light at dusk had been 
to Columbus and his companions. 
Iron ore and coal and oil were abun¬ 
dant in the Americas, although not 
even the Europeans would have 
recognized them as valuable in 1492. 

On both North and South America 
were large areas of fertile land — 
the richest resource of the continents. 


Although only very small parts of it 
were being farmed in 1492 by the 
red men who lived there, the red 
men were growing plants which are 
today of world-wide importance; 
among them were corn, potatoes, 
beans, squashes, tomatoes, and 
tobacco. In waters near American 
seashores there was found the oyster. 
There were then neither any horses 
nor any cattle in the Americas; but 
the llama was used as a beast of 
burden, and dogs and alpacas had 
been tamed. On the open plains of 
North America were uncounted thou¬ 
sands of bison (often called buffaloes); 
in the forests were turkeys; in the 
streams were beavers. 

So dense were the forests in many 
parts of the eastern half of the con¬ 
tinents in 1492 that a squirrel could 
have traveled from tree to tree for 
1000 miles without ever being in the 
sunlight. More animals then lived in 
the forests, more fish in the streams 
and lakes, more birds in the air, 
than now. In 1492 the Amazon 
and the Mississippi were steadily 
carrying silt to the sea, but their 
deltas did not then extend nearly as 
far into the water as they do now. 
The great cataract of Niagara Falls 
was nearly a quarter of a mile farther 
downstream in 1492 than it is now. 
In general, however, the continents 
which lay beyond Columbus’s sight 
on the night of October 11, 1492, 
were very much as they are now in 
shape and size, in climate, and in 
physical features. 


ORIGINAL SEHLERS OF THE AMERICAS 

At the time when Columbus and that October night in 1492, there 
his men were waiting for the sunrise were only about forty million people 
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of the red race living in the unknown 
Americas. They and th eir desce nd¬ 
ants were mon m drilled 

o Lthesc Indians came from Cent ral 
Ag m probably between ten and 
te enlhousand yeai^ ago. At that 
tim g North America and A sia^jmay 
h ave bee ij^ mnnertp^-where 
th e Bering Str ait now is. Expanding 
southward, the Indians spread over 
the two continents. They probably 
reached Mexico about ten or eleven 
thousand years ago, and began mov¬ 
ing into South America a thousand . 
years later. 

The Indians brought little or no 
civilization with them from Asia. 
What they accomplished in the 
Americas was due to their own 
efforts and to the geography of the 
regions in which they settled. By 
4000 B.c. farming and weaving and 
pottcF^Hakmg n^iffT)^^ 
in what is now Mexico. B e fore t he 
bi rth of C hrist a high stage of culture 
had b een reached in Central A merica 
and, by about five hund red years 
lat erTln what is now Peru. 

inl492, the forty million Indians 
of the Americas were widely scat¬ 
tered. North America north of 
Mexico was very thinly settled ; all 
tl^ large centers of Indian popul a¬ 
ti on were in Mexico, C e ntral Arne r- 
ica„ and^ South America . In the 
Iroquois (fr'6-kwoi) region, including 
most of what is now New York 
state, there were not more than 
twenty-five thousand people. The 
entire pueblo region of Arizona and 
New Mexico, with adjacent parts of 
northern Mexico, had only about 
seventy-five thousand inhabitants. In 
ccnlxal—and—s outh e rn — M e xico — 
Aztecs and their close neighbors 


numbered abou t eight million p eo- 
plc. At least a hundred thousand 
people, and possibly as many as 
three hundred thousand, were living 
in the one city of Tenochtitlan 
(ta-noch-tg-tlan'), where Mexico City 
. now stands. Between the central 
plateau of Mexico and the region 
now known as Colombia, in South 
America, about three million people 
lived. In and near Peru, the Incas 
(Ing^kiz) ruled an empire of at least 
eight or ten million people. The re st 
of the Indians were scattered o ver 
the two continents, living in separa te 
tr ibes an d with customs and h abits 

Mayas and Aztecs 

Some of the Indians of the Amer¬ 
icas had cleVeloped interesting""civili¬ 
zati ons long before 1492 . One of the 
most remarkable of these centers of 
development was that of the Mayas 
(ma'ytiz) in ^ southern ^N^ exico and 
the northern part of Central America. 
I n fact, the Mava s developed one nf 
t he earliest centers of civilization in 
th e entire world , begi nning at about 
the same time as the civilizations of 
E ^pt, Babylonia, Ind ^ j^nd China . 
There is much about the Mayas 
which we do not yet know, but we do 
know that they had figured out a 
good calendar a thousand years 
before our Christian calendar came 
into use. The Maya calendar d i¬ 
vided the year into 365 days, ar - 
^ranged in eighteen month s of twenty 
da ys each, with fiv e days left over 
for religi ous ceremonials . an¬ 

cie nt Mayas also had a form ^ of 
writing. Th ey made beautiful jewelry 
and pottery^ m d. b .uilL...rQads, and 
p alaces and large ci ties. 

The Mayan civilization had de- 
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Reproduced from “ The Pageant of America,’' Copyright Yale University Press 

The Aztec Senate, made up of the nobles of the land, met in the vast palace of Montezuma. From 
this painting, which hangs in Mexico City, what can you tell about the clothes and “interior 
decoration'* of the Aztecs? 


dined long before Europeans ap¬ 
peared; in fact, the Indians who 
were living in the region of the old 
Mayan civilization in the autumn 
of 1492 knew little or nothing of the 
ancient civilization that had flour¬ 
ished there many hundreds of years 
before their day. 

In 1492 another very important 
center of Indian civilization was in 
the high central plateau of Mexic o. 
That region was the home of a group 
of tribes, of which the Aztecs hav e 
be come the most famous. These 
Indians had borrowed much from 
the early Mayas, but had also devel¬ 
oped many things for themselves. 
Here stood the great white city of 
Tenochtitlan — a city so beautiful 
that its Spanisl^conqi^rOT Cortez 
(kbr'tez) wept^when jfie saw it Being 
destroyed by war and fire. Here 


were great temples and beautiful 
palaces containing an amazing vari¬ 
ety of sculpture and art work. The 
Aztecs built vast aqueducts, fine 
irrigation systems, tunnels through 
solid rock, and bridges so wide that 
the Spaniards were later able to ride 
across them twelve horses abreast. 
Here were Aztec silversmiths superior 
in ability to those of sixteenth- 
century Spain. Here were hospitals, 
asylums, and skilled men of medicine. 

The A ztecs were intereste d in 
liter ature and in educat ion " They 
had schools for both boys and girls. 
Aztec priests taught the children 
their ideas of right and wrong, as 
well as the traditions and manners 
and ceremonials of their tribes. Some 
of their religious practices, however, 
we cannot admire. One group of the 
Indians believed that their gods 
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demanded human sacrifices. While 
this group was in power, thousands 
of captives were killed on Aztec 
altars. 

Incas and Pueblo and Iroquois 
Indians 

In S^uth America, in and near the 
region we know as Peru, lived the 
Incas, who built a civilization^ qual 
in many wavs to that of the ancient 
Ma yas. Here , as in southern Mex ic^ 

t ^ere farms, s to ne temples, firie^pa l- 
ces/ elab orate fnrt&^—paved—high- 
w ays, and large cities. T he Incas 
wer e excellent engineers, an d som e 
or~their homes \^ rF even equipped 
^/j^ itfi~water pipes and se wage systems^ 

* In religion they were more ad vanced 
tha n the Aztec s, for huma n s^ cri- 
fices werc r^re. The Incas had great 
al)ility in government. They built 
•up an empire of eight or tenmilfiori 
peopK, m^dc_ up of many tnbes 
or ganiz e d u nder a single government. 
When the empire was at Its 'largest, 
not more than one out of every ten 
persons within it was a native Inca 
or could speak the Inca tongue. 

North of Mexico, on th e deserts 
of our o wn So ut hwest, wer e the 
rueblo ( pwgb^lo) Indians. Their 
villages were well org anized. They 
^ood farme rs. Their houses of 
sun-dried bricks and stone were often 
large enough to provide apartments 
for entire villages. 

Although small in number when 
compared with the Aztecs and Incas, 
the Iroquois, who lived in what is now 
the region of Ne w York s tate, were 
to be of great historical impoflance. 
Because of their fierceness as fighters 
and because of their location along 
a main highway from the Atlantic 
coast to the Great Lakes, they were 


destined to play an important part 
in determining whether North Amer¬ 
ica was to be English or French. 
They were also impor tant for the ir 
a bility in government . The League 
(STthe Iroquois, a sort of jeague of 
nations of that day, wa s organized 
as early as 1570 a.d. Under tKe 
L eague each of the five Iroqu ois 

o n its own af fairs, b uj matters wh ich 
conc ern e d the- Ti e agu© -afr-a- whole 
were decided bv a gener al cpuncil. 

Indian Civilization 

There were many kinds of Indians 
just as there were and are many kinds 
of white men. Some Indians were 
good and some were bad, some were 
energetic and some were lazy, some 
were warriors and some were art¬ 
ists. There are, however, a few 
general statements which can be 
made about the Indians. For one 
thing, there was very little crime 
among them before the white men 
came. It was not necessary to have 
locks and keys to guard against 
thieves, and, as a rule, the laws of the 
tribe were carefully obeyed. The 
most terrible punishment for an 
Indian was to lose his citizenship 
and to be banished from his tribe 
into the wilderness. The Indian 
rarely forgot to repay a favor from 
a friend or an injury from an enemy. 
Indian children as a rule were well 
treated. I qdian women often held a J 
h igher place in their family life than"^ 
whit e women did jn some af .‘ihe 
cou ntries of Europe. _, • 

It is of course impossible to tell 
jus t how far the I ndian^seTEteiToT the 
Ame ricas would have^dvS need in 
civi lization if they had be^ lef t to 
t hemselves.. They depended entirely 
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Courtesy of the New York Historical Society 

Ball games of various kinds were enjoyed by the Indians of North America. The Dakota Indians 
in this picture are playing a winter sport. Of what winter sport that we play does it remind you? 


upon their own ideas of civilization, 
and had no contact with the ideas 
and achievements of other civiliza¬ 
tions. What the Indians accom¬ 
plished was entirely American, while 
Europe had the advantages of con¬ 
tacts with Asia and Africa. Next to 
their need for contact with other 
peoples, the Indians most needed 
beasts of burden such as the horse. 
They also lacked knowledge of the 
plow, the wheel, the compass, print¬ 
ing, and gunpowder — all things 
which Europeans possessed in 1492. 
But we must not think of the Indians 
as completely uncivilized, for they 


had developed many fine ways of 
living, some of which we have been 
proud and fortunate to inherit. 

Columbus and his men, and all 
who followed in their paths, were to 
bring European ways of living to the 
Americas. But on that evening of 
October 11, 1492, the American 
Indians scattered over their broad 
lands were not worried about Euro¬ 
peans or about any of the things of 
which they had never heard. Colum¬ 
bus and his men were waiting for the 
dawn, but the first Americans did not 
know that the three little ships were 
lying restlessly off their shores. 


EXPLORING THE UNKNOWN 


As Columbus and his men peered 
into the western darkness that night 
they must have thought about their 


own voyage and about the Europe 
they had left behind. They had 
sailed from Palos (pa'los), Spain, on 
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August 2, 1492. For weeks they had 
prepared for the voyage. The center 
of the activity and excitement had 
been their leader, Columbus, an 
oddly-clothed man with red hair 
and beard. He sometimes wore 
yellow beads, and would finger them 
when making a speech. Yet it was 
obvious to all that he was an able 
leader. He was dignified and calm; 
his gray eyes snapped with decision. 
On the voyage he had proved him¬ 
self to be a superb navigator. 

On t ins voya gf* Harl hppn 
ing for thr lana g of 

fahnloiis rirhes. He had 
sought a new sea route to Asia 
which would be easier than the 
difficult land route across from the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean 
Sea. Along with many other people 
of his Imifr Columbus believ^ th e 
w orld was round and that, _Jf fie 
saile d.westward frp rn Spain, he would 
sionnfr nr ^he Indies ^it^d 

And now he and his men in their 
three tiny ships were on the adven¬ 
turous voyage to test his theory. 
Was he about to make the great 
discovery? We know that it was not 
the East Indies toward which he 
was peering in that October dark¬ 
ness; we know that the broad Amer¬ 
icas and the broader Pacific lay 
between Columbus and his goal. 
He and his men, however, did not 
know that. And as they wondered 
there came the sunrise of October 12, 
1492. As the darkness retreated 
before the light, a long low coastline 
became visible. The men were wild 
with joy. After full dawn on that 
famous day, Columbus went ashore, 
from a small boat, with some of his 
men. Drawing his sword, he pro¬ 


cla imed the land to be the possession 
of t he Kn^g and Q^ueen of Spa^ih, an d 
nam ^ it San Sal^dor. 

Columbus and his crew voyaged 
among the islands now called the 
West Indies, taking possession of all 
the land they saw, in the name of 
Spain. Wherever they landed the 
natives gathered to stare. Not having 
any beards themselves, the Indians 
were amazed at the bearded Span¬ 
iards. News of the coming of these 
strange white men was carried from 
island to island by Indian messen¬ 
gers. The first faint beginnings of 
change for the unknown Americas 
were at hand. 

The Spaniards were also fascinated 
by the Indians. They could talk 
with the natives only by signs, but 
asked many questions about the 
lands they had reached. A t last. 
^arly in 1493, without the spices they 
had come“Tof7 “but with hope and 
promise, C olumbus and, part of h is 
crew returned home. ^ There they 
were h^jled as herneSj and Cn fiirnhiis^ 
was richly rewarded . Later he made 
threfiL^ other voya ges -.to,- the^-JJew. 
World — although he never really 
knew it was a new world. He never 
succeeded in reaching the old Indies, 
although to the end of his life he was 
certain he had done so. Yet his life 
was far from being a failure, in spite 
of the disappointments and imprison¬ 
ment which later came to him. 
When news of his discove ries became 
kno^ ir^ other lFameh ah^^ 
ot ^r na tiom ^were as excited as he 
had J^en at sight of the light ahead 
in the darkne ss as he first appro ached 

^Because one of the three ships had been 
wrecked on the coast of Hispaniola, many of 
the sailors were left as settlers in a fort built 
there; but that settlement was soon lost. 
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Early Voyages to America 


American land. He was the first in _ , i r i r i 

a series of stalwart men ' wEo w ere ^ Exploration and Early Settlement 

to cr oss the Atlantic, tn se arch res t- Columbus opened a path to 
lessl v among the new l ands, and America which was soon followed by 
to ^make—the— unknown —Americas many other explorers. He had broken 
kno. wD tn the people of Europe . the spell of fear of the Atlantic. In 
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1497 the Kigg of England sent an 

Italian sailor tianiM JbfllRi.Cabot 

to search for spices; all of value that 
he found, however, were the fish 
around Newfoundland. In 1500 a 
Por tuguese sea captain , Gahral 
(k<i-bral'), explored the coast of 
Brazil. Many ships began nosing 
around among the islands of the 
Caribbean, along the shores, into 
the bays, and up the mouths of the 
rivers. An It alian named Americ us 
Vespucius was one of the early 
men to explore the northern and 
eastern coasts of South America, 
wa s, convinced that t he land he had 
d iscovered was not AsiaTlrior islan ds 
off the coast of Asia, but a new 
c ontinent . He wrote of his beliefs 
for the people back home. A German 
map maker read some of Americus’s 
reports and was also convinced that 
a new world had been discovered. 
On one of his maps he named the 
new continent America in honor of 
the supposed discoverer. T hus both 
of the great continents of the western 
he misphere soon came to be calle d 
Am erica instead of Columbia . 

Spain led the way in the search 
for new routes, new riches, and new 
lands. Many Spanish settlers fol¬ 
lowed the Spanish explorers. Very 
early settlements were made on the 
islands of the Caribbean, especially 
Hispaniola (hls-pan-yd'li), Cuba, 
Puerto Rico (pw&'to re'ko), and 
Jamaica. Soon the whole Caribbean 
was in Spanish hands. From Carib¬ 
bean centers the men of Spain spread 
out in many directions on voyages of 
explorat ion, in search of precious 
me tals, to found ^ew settlements! 
ancf to carry the Christian religion to 
the Indians. 

Darien (d&r-I-8n'), in Panama, 


OUUa ih^Xj CAJ ' 

was one of the advance posts of 

Spanish power. Among its first 
settlers was a Spaniard named Balboa 
(b3.1-b5'a). In 1513 he was the 
leader of an expedition across the 
Isthmus. He was searching for treas¬ 
ure and investigating stories the 
Indians had told of a sea to the west. 
One day he climbed a high peak 
and there saw spread out beyond 
him the great Pacific Ocean, the 
largest ocean in the world. It took 
Balboa and his men four days to 
travel from the mountain peak down 
through the jungles to the shore. 
When he reached the shore Balboa 
waded into the water, held his .sword 
high, and took possession, for Spain, 
of all the lands the ocean touched. 

Cortez in Mexico 

In 1519 an expedition under the 
command of Hernando Cortez ^ 
landed on the coast of Mexico. 
Before him was the empire of the 
Aztecs. He burned his ships so that 
behind him was only the empty 
sea; his seven hundred men could 
only go forward or die. The Indians 
did not know whether to fight Cortez 
or to welcome him. Some thought 
he was a god who, according to one 
ancient legend, had sailed away into 
the sunrise centuries before, promis¬ 
ing to return some day. Others 
thought it useless to fight men who 
came out of the sea on ‘‘water houses 
with wings,” who rode on animals 
such as horses, which no Indian had 
seen before, and who carried thunder 
with them in their cannon. Besides, 
the Indian tribes were fighting among 
themselves. Their great ruler, Mon¬ 
tezuma (m6n-te-zoo'ma), was un¬ 
popular. Some tribes would not 

^This name is also often spelled Cbrtcs. 
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Early Spanish Explorations 


fight for him; some were eager to 
fight against him. 

At first, Montezuma sent Cortez 
fine presents and asked him to go 
away. The Spaniards, however, 
when they saw the rich gifts which 
Montezuma had sent, were more 
than ever determined to stay. Among 
the gifts was a great silver disc and 
another of pure gold. Cortez made 
his way across the mountains to the 


central plateau. Partl y by diplomacy 
anc Lpartly by war, he fine ly suc- 
ce sded in conquering the Aztecs. 
He had to fight mutiny among his 
men, to overcome an army of Span¬ 
iards sent against him by a jealous 
governor, and to destroy Tenoch- 
titlan — but he became master of 
Mexico. In many ways he was very 
cruel to the Indians, but in other ways 
he treated many of them kindly. 
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The meeting of Montezuma and Cortez was agreed to reluctantly by Montezuma. He feared the 
“white god,“ who, with his companions, rode fierce swift animals, carried thunder In his hands, 
and had come from “floating towers in the waters of heaven.’* 


For a time Cortez was G overnor- 
Ge nerarpl tfi F^ ^ nish province of 
Mexi co. Later he retir^“lis" gdv- 
crnor, but remained the outstainding 
leader of the region. 

Pizarro in Peru 

From 1531 to 1533 Francisco 
Pizarro (pl-z^'ro), with a small 
force of Spaniards, was engaged in 
conquering the other great center of 
Indian civilization, the land of the 
Incas in Peru. Like Cortez in Mexico, 
Pizarro faced difficulties and great 
odds; he was often cruel, but he was 
also very able. He was forced to 
travel through mountain country so 
rugged that sometimes his men had 
to pull their horses and supplies up 
over cliffs with ropes. Finally he 
neared the great Indian army of the 
Inca leader, Atahualpa (a-ta-wSl^pa). 
Pizarro’s army seemed so small in 
comparison with the Indian army 
that Atahualpa rode toward it to 
examine the stranger. Pizarro invited 
him into his camp, and the Inca ac¬ 
cepted; soon the guest was a prisoner. 


The Inca warriors tried to rescue 
their leader, but the guns of the 
Spaniards were too powerful. Then 
Atahualpa thought of a way to help 
himself. Learning that Pizarro was 
mainly interested in gold, he deter¬ 
mined to buy his freedom. He 
promised the Spaniards to have his 
followers fill a large room full of gold 
to a height of nine feet if Pizarro 
would then free him. The captors 
agreed, and for several weeks gold 
and other precious metals were col¬ 
lected from all parts of the empire 
to ransom Atahualpa. Finally treas¬ 
ure worth twenty million dollars was 
in Pizarro’s possession. The Incas 
had kept their bargain, but instead of 
giving Atahualpa his freedom, the 
Spaniards killed him and greedily 
set out to find more gold. Tl^ nuacs- 
of Inca e mp^e became one of 
S pain’s greatest sources of wealth . 

Widening the Fields of Exploration 

As the years went by, more and 
more was learned about the Ameri¬ 
cas. The coast lines were charted; 
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the main rivers were explored; settle¬ 
ments were founded; governments 
were organized. The Americas were 
no longer entirely unknown. One of 
the most significant exploring voyages 
in all history was made between 1519 
and 1522, when Ferdinand Magellan, 
a Portuguese in the employ of Spain, 
sailed down the east coast of South 
America, around the southern tip, 
and then out across the uncharted 
Pacific. After reaching the Philippine 
Islands, Magellan was killed, but 
one of his ships continued on west¬ 
ward. In the real East Indies it 
took on a cargo of spices, and at last 
reached home in Spain with its 
precious freight. Its crew had cir¬ 
cumnavigated the globe for the first 
time in human history. 

The Spaniards also explored within 
the present area of the United States. 
Ponce de Ledn (pon^tha da la-6n') 
explored the coast of Florida in the 
same year that Balboa discovered 
the Pacific. The first important 
exploration inland was begun in 
1539 when Hernando de Soto set out 
on an expedition across our south¬ 
east. He and his men wandered 
through the forests for three years 
but failed to find the gold they were 
seeking. De Soto’s chief discovery 
was the Mississippi River, which 
became also his tomb. Meanwhile, 
in the southwestern part of what is 
now the United States, Coronado 
(k6-r6-na'th5) was searching for gold 
with as little success as De Soto. 

Most of the exploration of North 
America by the French, the English, 
and the Dutch came much later. 
An Italian named Verrazano (v6r- 
rat-sa'no), working for the King of 
France, entered New York harbor in 
1524. The great French explorer 


Jacques Cartier (zhak' k4r-tya'), 
sailed up the St. Lawrence River in 
1534 searching for a route to China. 
The great explorations of Champlain 
(shSm-plan') up the St. Lawrence 
valley did not occur until the seven¬ 
teenth century, and LaSalle (la-sal') 
did not explore the Mississippi valley 
until 1682. The first important 
explorer under the Dutch flag was 
the Englishman Henry Hudson, who 
in 1609 sailed up the river which 
now bears his name. 

After John Cabot’s early voyage, 
the English did not again become 
active explorers until near the end 
of the sixteenth century. Then some 
of the English captains, such as 
John Davis and Sir Martin Frobisher 
(fr5'blsh-er), explored the North 
Atlantic and made efforts to find a 
northwest passage to China. During 
the reign of ‘^good Queen Bess,” 
Elizabeth’s island kingdom produced 
a remarkable group of sailors so 
expert in navigation and in handling 
ships that they were nicknamed 
“sea dogs.” 

The greatest of all these explorers 
was Sir Francis Drake. Some cap¬ 
tains, such as John Hawkins, were 
best known as buyers and sellers of 
slaves. Others, such as Drake, were 
even better known for their attacks 
on Spain. That England and Spain 
were officially at peace did not seem 
to matter; the sea dogs acted almost 
like pirates. No Spanish port on the 
Caribbean was safe from Drake’s 
raiders, nor were Spanish ships safe 
from attack on any of the seas. Drake 
would strike with suddenness and 
fury; when his ships were burdened 
with precious metals they would sail 
away swiftly to some English port. 
Like Pizarro and Cortez, his main 
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search was for gold, but instead of 
stealing it from the Aztecs and Incas 
he stole it from the Spaniards. To 
the Spanish he was known as “the 
dragon,” and a reward of $200,000 
was offered for his head. 

The Spanish Century and the 
Armada 

W hile s everal of the seafaring 
nations of Europe helped ex^r e 
th e western world , the century that 
fol lowed Columbus’s la nding s on 
October 12. 14927 prlrmrily*. a 
Spanish century. It was Spain that 
sent out most of the explorers, 
founded settlements, and organized 
vast colonial governments. It was to 
Spain that most of the wealth taken 
from the Indians was sent. 

Spanish colonies in the Western 
world were to remain under the 
control of their motherland longer 
than the colonies of most other 
nations, but it was clear as the 
Spanish century drew to a close 
that Spain was to have strong rivals. 
The undeclared war between Spain 
and England grew worse and worse. 
Finally in 1588 King Philip of Spain 
decided to invade England. He 

Study Activities 

1 . Foods from the Americas, Below is a 
list of foods which may be bought 
today in many vegetable markets. What 
plants in the list were native to the 
Americas? Different pupils may look up 
each item in the encyclopedias and 
report to the class. 


artichoke 

celery 

lettuce 

asparagus 

corn 

okra 

beans 

cucumber 

onions 

beets 

eggplant 

parsley 

cabbage 

endive 

peas 

cauliflower 

leek 

peppers 


gathered together a great fleet called 
th e Armada, which consisted of one 
hundred and twenty-eight large ships 
carrying many soldiers. Englishmen 
were filled with dismay as the great 
Spanish fleet approached their coast. 

Only fifty-four small English ships, 
commanded by Francis Drake, were 
available to prevent the invasion 
of England. Drake allowed the 
Spanish fleet to go past him up the 
English Channel in a thickening 
mist and drizzling rain, then at¬ 
tacked from the rear. Drake’s ships 
were faster, his guns were better, 
and his sailors could shoot more 
accurately than the Spaniards. As 
the days passed, his fleet increased 
in strength with reinforcements, and 
finally defeated the Armada . Then a 
huge storm ’arose and destroyed 
most of the Spanish ships that re¬ 
mained. When the storm was over 
and Drake’s ships left the scene, the 
mighty Armada was no more. The 
d estruction of the Ar mada signified 
tha A_Spain did not rule the oci^hs . 
and tha^En g lish shi p s-would - ther e- 
af tcrn>rrnQre important —in—the 
e xploration and settlement of the 
Americas^ __ 


potatoes spinach tomatoes 

pumpkin squash turnips 

2. America in 1492. If Columbus could 
have taken an airplane trip from the 
mouth of the Mississippi River to the 
Great Lakes and from the Atlantic coast 
to the Pacific coast of our country, what 
would he have seen that is different 
from what a traveler would see today? 

3. Distances in the Americas, On a map 
of the Western Hemisphere, locate the 
spot where Columbus first landed. About 
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how far is it from that spot to the 
Isthmus of Panama? to Rio de Janeiro? 
to Boston? to Santiago? to San Francisco? 
to Toronto? to your home? 

4. An Exploration Map. Draw a free¬ 
hand map of the Americas and locate on 
it the home regions of the Indian groups 
mentioned in Chapter 1. 

5. American and Egyptian Pyramids. Col¬ 
lect pictures of the Egyptian, Mayan, 
and Toltec pyramids and consult the 
encyclopedias about them. Why were 
the pyramids built? How do they 
compare in size and age? Can a member 
of the class make models of them to 
scale? 

6. An Indian Exhibit. Are there any 
examples of Indian arts and crafts in 
your school or community? Arrange an 
exhibit of materials illustrating Indian 
arts and crafts. 

7. Was Columbus a Failure? Some wit 
has said of Columbus that ‘‘he was the 
man who started out to find a place he 
didn’t know how to reach; when he got 
there he didn’t know where he was; 
and when he got back home he didn’t 
know where he had been. . . . He was 
about the greatest failure in all history.’^ 
On the other hand Samuel Eliot Morison 
says, in the book Admiral of the Ocean Sea: 
“Waste no pity on the Admiral of Ocean 
vSea! He enjoyed long stretches of pure 
delight such as only a discoverer can ex¬ 
perience. . . . Today a score of indepen¬ 
dent nations and dominions unite in 
homage to Christopher the stout-hearted 
son of Genoa, who carried Christian 
civilization across the Ocean Sea.” 
Write a fitting editorial for your school 
paper on this subject for Columbus Day. 
You will find these books helpful: 

C. Walter Hodges, Columbus SailSf Coward- 
McCann, Inc., 1939. 

Louise A. Kent, He Went with Christopher 
Columhusy Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940. 

Mrs. Enid LaMonte Meadoweroft, Ship Boy 
with Columbus, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1942. 


Edna Potter, Christopher Columbus, the Story of a 
Great Adventure, Oxford University Press, 
1932. 



Cnurlesy oj Wm. H. Wise, Inc. 


The Nina (a reconstruction), with original lateen 
rig. 

8. The Nina. The Nina was the 
favorite ship of Columbus. Not as large 
as the Santa Maria, it was far more 
seaworthy. It made three trips across 
the Atlantic with Columbus aboard, and 
continued to be in active service for 
years afterward in the Mediterranean 
Sea and around Africa. It was 70 feet 
long, keel about 50 feet, and beam 
about 23 feet. The depth of its hold was 
about 9 feet. It was a single decker, 
upon which was built a small cabin for 
its master and mates. Originally it had 
a lateen rig, but when Columbus first 
reached the Azores in it he had the 
masts replaced with square rigging. A 
foremast was mounted in the bows, a 
mainmast amidships, and a small mast 
in the extreme aft. This little vessel 
probably traveled more than 25,000 
miles and might well be called “the 
grandest little ship in history.” Can any 
member of the class make a model of the 
Nina? 

9. Map of Explorations. Divide the class 
into committees. One committee should 
make a wall map of the home region of 
the chief Indian groups, one a map of the 
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Spanish explorations in the New World, 
one a map of the French explorations, 
one a map of the Portuguese explora¬ 
tions, and one a map of the English 
explorations. Exhibit the maps. Which 
European country really had the best 
claims to territory in the Americas? 

10. A Poet’s Error. In a poem by the 
English poet John Keats are these lines: 

Then I felt like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific — and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 

What is the poet’s error? For help see 
maps on pages 12 and 14. Does the 
poem describe the feelings of a discoverer? 

11. Hernando de Soto. Typical of the 
great explorers was Hernando de Soto. 
He served with Pizarro in Peru; he was 
made governor of Cuba; having heard 
stories of riches in the lands north of the 
Gulf of Mexico, he organized an expedi¬ 
tion to explore the region. In the 
spring of 1542, he and his company of 570 
men reached and crossed the Mississippi 
River. They wandered northward as 
far as the present state of Missouri, but 
found no gold. Back on the banks of the 
Mississippi de Soto became sick. One 
of his group recorded: “The 21st of May 
departed this life the magnanimous, the 
virtuous, the intrepid Captain, Don 
Hernando de Soto, Governor of Cuba, 
and Adelantado of Florida.” 

When the Indians came to inquire 
what had happened to the Great White 
Captain, they were told that “He has 
ascended into Heaven, as he had done 
on many occasions before, where he 
would be detained for some time. . . 
The Indians replied: “It is a custom 


with us that when a great chief dies we 
kill two young warriors that they might 
accompany him and care for his needs on 
the trail.” 

But the Spaniards said: “Have no 
fear for our Captain. He is not dead, 
but has simply gone to Heaven for a 
short visit and will soon return again. 
He has taken his horses and some of his 
men with him and they are sufficient for 
his needs.” 

When the Indians had left, the Span¬ 
iards, greatly disturbed, took up the body 
of their leader from the grave, weighted 
it with lead, and, in the middle of the 
night, buried it in the broad Mississippi. 

Write a radio play about the life and 
death of de Soto for presentation to the 
class or in the assembly. For additional 
material consult encyclopedias and biog¬ 
raphies. 

12. Books to Read. These books tell 
of the Americas before the arrival of 
Columbus and of the early explorations 
made by Europeans. 

Esther Avcrill, The Voyages of Jacques Cartier, 
Viking Press, 1937. Contains many quota¬ 
tions from Cartier’s own account. 

Agnes Danforth Hewes, Spice Ho! A Story of 
Discovery, Alfred A. Knopf, 1941. 

Louise Andrews Kent, He Went with Magellan, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1943. 

Philip A. Means, Tupak of the Incas, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1942. Life in the Inca 
kingdom before the coming of the Spanish. 
Maxine Shore and M. M. Obdingcr, Hero of 
Darien: The Story of Vasco Nunez de Balboa, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1941. 

Anne Terry White, Lost Worlds: Adventures in 
Archaeology, Random House, 1941. Last 
part devoted to Mayas of Central America. 

Consult also the books containing short 
biographies of Spanish and Portuguese 
explorers listed at end of Chapter 8, 
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MEN OF SPAIN 


Early Spanish Settlements 

The Spanish were not only the 
first '^plorers, bm— a l so the firs t 
coloni^ Jn the Americ as^ Most of 
them cameto the New World in the 
hope of making a better living. 
The government of Spain encouraged 
Spanish citizens, especially farmers, 
to settle in the New World. Many 
Spaniards were given free passage 
across the Atlantic and free land 
after they arrived. Many towns 
grew up around missions established 
by Spanish Catholic priests. 

The earliest permanent settlement 
made by any European nation in the 
New World was founded by the 
Spanish at Sa nto Dom ingo, on the 
island of Hispaniola, iiTrPf%. Santo 
Domingo became the center of Span¬ 
ish exploration in the New World, 
and the base from which colonists 
spread into the mainland. Habana, 
Cuba, was settled in 1519. Although 
it was burned by pirates in 1528, it 
was rebuilt and later became Spain’s 
chief naval base in the Western 
hemisphere. Panama also was set¬ 
tled in 1519, and was the richest 
town in America when looted by 
pirates in 1671. 

In many respects, the most impor¬ 
tant Spanish settlement in the Amer¬ 
icas was Mexico City, built by Cortez 
in 1521 on the site of the capital of 
the Aztecs. Here, from 1528 to 1542, 
was the headquarters of the only 
Spanish governor, or viceroy as he was 
to be called, in America. Even after 
Spain’s possessions became so vast 
that they were divided into several 
provinces, or viceroyalties, Mexico 


City continued to be one of the chief 
centers of Spanish authority. By 
1600 the city had a population of 
7000 Spaniards and 8000 Indians; 
by 1746 its population had grown to 
90,000. 

Cartagena (kar-ta-je'ni), in what 
is now Colombia, settled in 1533, 
was also of considerable importance. 
It was nicknartied-^^ucen of the 
Indies” and early in the seventeenth 
century ranked next to Mexico City. 
Lima (le^ma), Peru, was settled in 
1535 by Pizarro and rose rapidly in 
importance. When, in 1542, the 
Spanish king decided to have two 
viceroyalties in America instead of 
one, Lima became the residence of 
the governor of the southern half of 
Spain’s possessions in the New World. 
For a century and three-quarters it 
shared with Mexico City the honor 
of ruling Spanish America. As Span¬ 
ish possessions continued to grow, a 
third viceroy was appointed, in 1717, 
and a fourth in 1776. 

Vera Cruz (va'ra kroos') in Mexico 
and Puerto Bello (pw8r't5 bSl'o) in 
Panama were of particular impor¬ 
tance because at one time all trade 
between the colonies and the mother 
country was required to pass through 
one or the other of these two ports. 
Vast fortunes in gold and silver were 
frequently carried by the fleets of 
large Spanish ships, or galleons, 
when they set sail for the mother 
country. These great riches of Span¬ 
ish America were eagerly sought by 
the gangs of pirates, or buccaneers, 
who lived among the islands of the 
Caribbean. Not stopped by Spanish 
cannon, the pirates would board a 
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Spanish and Portuguese America about 1768 


treasure ship and, in hand-to-hand Asuncion (S-soon-syon^), in what 
combat, defeat the crew and capture is now Paraguay, was settled in 1537; 
the treasure. Many pirate leaders Bogota (bo-gfi-tSO) what is now 
became rich and powerful; some Colombia, a year later; and San- 
actually ruled over some sections of tiago (san-t6-S'g6), in what is now 
the Caribbean. Chile, in 1541. These were followed 
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by a steady procession of Spanish 
settlements. In what is now Argen¬ 
tina, Buenos Aires (bwa'nos i'ras), 
which in our own day is one of the 
outstanding cities in the lands once 
ruled by Spain, had an unhappy 
early history. The first two attempts 
to settle there ended in failure, and it 
was not until 1580 that a third at¬ 
tempt proved successful. Yet by 1620, 
the year when the Pilgrim Fathers 
began their settlement of Plymouth, 
Buenos Aires and vicinity had a popu¬ 
lation of 3000 people. 

The first Spanish settlement within 
the present boundaries of the United 
States was started at St. Augustine, 
Florida, in 1565; another was begun 
at Santa Fe, New Ivlexico, in 1609. 
Other important Spanish settlements 
were made at San Antonio, Texas, 
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in 1718 and at San Francisco, Cali¬ 
fornia, in 1776 — the year in which 
our United States declared its inde¬ 
pendence from Great Britain. 

Spanish farmers, merchants, 
miners, and priests settled in the 
New World much faster than is 
generally supposed. By 1574 there 
was a total of 160,000 Spaniards in 
America, living in as many as 200 
cities and villages, half of which were 
in South America. At that time 
there was not even one English 
settlement in the New World; and 
there would be none for another 
third of a century. 

How Spain Governed Her 
Colonies 

As finally organized (much later), 
Spanish America consisted of four 



Puerto Bello and Vera Cruz were the two ports from whose busy docks traders were allowed to ship to 
Spain the treasure of the Spanish colonies in the New World. If the high Spanish galleons 
eKaped pirates, and shipwreck, what WQuId the workers on the docks in Spain unload? 
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great viceroyalties. In the north, 
the viceroyalty of New Spain included 
all of the West Indies, Mexico, all 
Spanish territory within the present 
boundaries of the United States, 
most of Central America, and, for a 
time, the Philippines. From Aca¬ 
pulco (a-ka-pool'ko), a settlement on 
the west coast of Mexico, Spanish 
ships sailed regularly for the Philip¬ 
pines. The viceroyalty of New 
Granada (gra-na'di) consisted of 
what are now Panama, Colombia, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador. The vice¬ 
royalty of Peru was made up of what 
are now Chile, Peru, and Bolivia. 
The viceroyalty of La Plata included 
the remainder of Spain’s possessions, 
bounded on the east by Portuguese 
Brazil and the Atlantic Ocean. 

The viceroy was the personal 
representative of the Spanish king. 
He commanded the army, had con¬ 
trol over money, was guardian of the 
Indians, and appointed lesser offi¬ 
cials. Ordinary Spanish colonists 
possessed very little share in the 
government. Spain, like other Euro¬ 
pean nations of that day, looked upon 
colonies mainly as a means of enrich¬ 
ing the mother country. Spanish 
colonists, like other colonists, were 
surrounded with a variety of regu¬ 
lations and restrictions. They could 
trade only with the mother country 
unless they chose to become smug¬ 
glers. Spaniards living in Peru were 
even forbidden to trade with Span¬ 
iards living in the Philippines. 

If a Spaniard living in what is now 
Argentina wished to send goods to 
merchants in Spain, he could do so 
only by way of Puerto Bello. By 
looking at the map on page 22 you 
can see what a roundabout trade 
route that would be. Goods from 


Argentina were shipped across the 
Andes to the Pacific coast, then by 
sea to the Isthmus of Panama. At 
Panama the cargo was unloaded and 
carried overland to Puerto Bello on 
the Atlantic. At Puerto Bello the 
goods were once more placed on 
ocean vessels. When a fleet of mer¬ 
chant ships was loaded it departed 
for Spain under the guard of Spanish 
warships, a convoy, as we would call 
it now. With good luck it could 
reach Spain about two months and a 
half after leaving Puerto Bello. 

The Indians of New Spain 

The Indians in the Spanish colo¬ 
nies, however, had greater cause for 
complaint than Spain’s colonists. 
The white men took their lands and 
required them to work. In many 
places, the Indians were not much 
better off than slaves. Catholic priests 
tried to obtain better treatment of 
the Indians, and the rulers of Spain 
attempted, in various ways, to put 
an end to forced labor. Laborers 
were scarce, however, and the settlers 
generally managed to find some way 
to make the Indians work for them. 
Gradually, Negroes were imported as 
workers. By 1822 there were 400,000 
Negro workers in the West Indies 
and nearly as many more on the 
mainland. 

Just as the Indians contributed 
much to their white conquerors, so 
did the Spanish in their turn con¬ 
tribute much to the natives. The 
vast assortment of goods which ar¬ 
rived on ships from across the Atlantic 
was ever a source of wonder to the 
Indians. Some of these imports 
came into general use. Of special 
importance to the natives was the 
introduction of farm animals; no 
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longer was it necessary to do all work 
by human muscles. The Spaniards 
brought in so many cattle and horses, 
which increased so rapidly, that 
eventually many of these animals 
ran wild in herds and were hunted 
like deer and buffalo. The Indians 
of the southwestern section of our 
country learned how to make beauti¬ 
ful rugs and blankets only after the 
Spaniards had brought sheep from 
the Old World to the New. The 
Jesuit missions not only carried 
Christianity to the Indians, but were 
of great benefit to the natives in other 
ways. Here the Indian boys and 
girls were taught to read and write. 
Here the poor and sick and other 
unfortunate people were tenderly 
cared for. Here Indians could flee 
to escape abuse by whites. 

Achievements of New Spain 

The centers of Spanish settlement 
were the birthplaces of European 
industry and culture in the Americas. 
Before any other nations had colonies 
in the New World, Santo Domingo 
was exporting huge quantities of 
sugcir. As early as 1522 there was a 
school in Mexico City attended by 
more than one thousand Indian 
boys. Both Lima and Mexico City 
had universities half a century before 

PORTUGUESE SEHLEMENTS 

The first permanent Portuguese 
colony in the New World was estab¬ 
lished at Sao Vicente (soun vfe-s8n'ti) 
in southern Brazil in 1531, by settlers 
who had been sent by their king to 
search for silver. Of greater impor¬ 
tance, however, were settlements far¬ 
ther north, especially at Bahia 
(ba-e'a) — or SSo Salvador (soun 


the first English settlement was made 
in America. Art, music, and litera¬ 
ture developed in Spain’s possessions 
before there was any New England. 
Native artists painted pictures that 
compared favorably with famous 
paintings brought from Europe. Im¬ 
portant books were being written in 
Mexico by its own authors. In 1585 
more than three hundred writers 
entered a single literary contest. 
Much also was being accomplished 
in architecture. The vast cathedral 
of Mexico was begun as early as 1573. 

Great has been the influence of 
Spain on both the Americas. Even 
today in the New World there are 
fifty million Americans who speak 
Spanish. Even now, Spanish customs 
are followed throughout most of 
South America, except Brazil, and 
also throughout Central America, 
Mexico, and some of the West Indies. 
In the southwestern section of our 
nation there is still today a strong 
Spanish influence although consider¬ 
ably more than a century has passed 
since that vast territory was ruled by 
Spain. Today the relations of the 
United States with the countries of 
Central and South America which 
have grown from the early Spanish 
settlements are of increasing impor¬ 
tance. 


sal-va-thor') de Bahia. The Portu¬ 
guese had attempted to start a colony 
at Bahia in 1534. The Indians were 
very friendly at first, and fortune 
seemed to be smiling on the colony, 
but when the Portuguese abused the 
natives, the Indians revolted and 
wrecked the settlement. Later, in 
1549, Bahia w<is permanently settled 
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and became the capital city of 
Portuguese Brazil. Meanwhile both 
the Portuguese and the French at¬ 
tempted to settle Rio de Janeiro 
(re'o da zhi-na'ro). First to try were 
the French, but they were driven 
away. Next the Portuguese tried to 
start a colony and failed. Then the 
French settled a second time but in 
1560 were driven into the interior. 
There they received assistance from 
the Indians and in turn drove out 
the Portuguese. In the end the 
Portuguese won possession, and in 
1763 Rio de Janeiro became the 
capital of Brazil. 

In the sixteenth century the settle¬ 
ments of Portugal in the New World, 
unlike those of Spain, developed very 
slowly. Portugal was small both in 
area and in population and she was 
busy with her possessions in Africa 
and the East Indies. Besides, she had 
become somewhat discouraged be¬ 
cause her first attempts to find 
wealth in the New World had not 
succeeded. 

There was great danger that Brazil 
would become the colony of some 
other nation. In 1580, the King of 
Spain became ruler of both Spain 
and Portugal. From that time until 
1640 Brazil was treated as p8u*t of 
New Spain, but it then became Por¬ 
tuguese territory once more and so 
remained until it became independ¬ 
ent. The Dutch seized Bahia in 1624 
and within a few years managed to 
gain control of a thousand miles of 
seacoast. The French occupied Rio 
de Janeiro in 1711 and collected a 
heavy ransom. Neither the Dutch 
nor the French, however, were able 
to obtain permanent possession of 
Portugal’s colonies in Brazil. 

Brazil was ninety times the size 


of the mother country, and Portugal 
did not possess the men necessary to 
control and develop so vast a terri¬ 
tory. The Portuguese who came to 
the New World remained near the 
seacoast. Their settlements were 
mainly trading centers and they 
were more interested in finding min¬ 
erals than in raising farm crops. 
When gold was discovered in 1692 a 
rush to the gold fields took place. 
When diamonds were discovered in 
1728 there was a similar rush to the 
diamond mines. For more than a 
century Brazil produced more dia¬ 
monds than any other country in 
the world. Not until the colony 
turned its main attention to cattle, 
cotton, and sugar cane was the 
prosperity of Brazil soundly estab¬ 
lished. Coffee did not become im¬ 
portant until much later. 

The Portuguese were less success¬ 
ful than the Spanish in putting the 
Indians to work. The natives of 
Brazil were less numerous than those 
in New Spain and were of a different 
type. Negro slaves were imported in 
large numbers to help solve the 
labor problem. By 1580, in the 
area around Bahia, Negroes were 
already twice as numerous as whites. 
In all Brazil, there were 13,000 Ne¬ 
groes as compared with 25,000 white 
people and 29,000 civilized Indians. 
By 1680, a century later, there were 
twenty Negroes for every white man 
in the Bahia sugar-producing re¬ 
gion. By 1800, in all Brazil, there 
were about 1,500,000 Negroes; they 
outnumbered the whites by more 
than three to one. Later these slaves 
were freed. In modern Brazil the 
different races live together in har¬ 
mony and co-operation. 

In our own day, Portugal’s influ- 
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ence in the development of the New 
World is still evident. Even though 
Brazil is no longer controlled by 
Portugal, large numbers of Portu¬ 
guese have come to dwell in this vast 
South American republic. Italy is 
the only European nation that has 
sent a greater number of immigrants 
to Brazil. The early settlements of 
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the Portuguese have developed into 
some of the greatest of American 
cities. Rio de Janeiro, which suc¬ 
ceeded Bahia as capital in 1763, has 
become the second largest city in 
South America. Sao Paulo (soun 
pou'166) has grown rapidly to become 
the third largest city in South 
America. 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF ENGLAND 


England made a very slow start 
in the race for colonies. Not until 
1588 did she succeed Spain as the 
“mistress of the seas.” Not until the 
defeat of the Spanish navy in that 
year did English merchants and 
colonists feel safe to go where they 
pleased. In 1600, when Spain’s 
settlements were rich and flourishing, 
there was not one English settlement 
in either of the Americas. 

The news, however, of Spain’s 
rich colonies had increased England’s 
desire for wealth. Some English sea 
captains had brought back great 
fortunes of gold and silver which 
they had seized from Spanish treasure 
ships. England’s merchants began 
to want English colonies to trade 
with. England’s rulers wanted colo¬ 
nies to produce raw materials needed 
in the mother country. Large num¬ 
bers of poor people in England hoped 
to make a better living in lands 
across the seas. Some Englishmen, 
deprived of religious liberty in their 
own land, wished to go where they 
could worship God as they pleased. 

The First English Settlements 
in America 

The first permanent English settle¬ 
ment in America was established at 


Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607. The 
main purpose in founding the colony 
was to make profits for a company 
of English merchants. The actual 
settlers came with hopes of making a 
better living. At first there was great 
doubt whether the colony could 
survive. The settlement was attacked 
by Indians without and by disease 
within, and in less than a year 144 
out of a total of 197 settlers had died. 
That the colony did not fail was due 
to the leadership of Captain John 
Smith and Sir Thomas Dale. Smith 
was only twenty-eight years old when 
Jamestown was settled, yet he had 
already led an adventurous life. He 
had nearly perished in battle and 
had been for a time enslaved by the 
Turks. On one occasion after coming 
to Virginia he was saved from death 
by a young Indian maiden, Poca¬ 
hontas. While in charge at James¬ 
town he required the colonists to 
work six hours a day, declaring “he 
that will not work, unless he is dis¬ 
abled by sickness, shall not eat.” 
The colony might have perished but 
for his leadership and his skill in 
dealing with the Indians. By 1625, 
Jamestown was firmly established as 
the first successful English settlement 
in the Americas. 
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The next English settlements were 
made in New England. In 1620 a 
brave little band of Pilgrims set out 
in the tiny Mayflower to find a place 
where they could worship God as 
they wished. They hoped to start a 
colony in Virginia, but in November 
reached Cape Cod instead. In De¬ 
cember their little settlement was 
made at Plymouth. Cold, hungry, 
living in caves, the settlers struggled 
to survive the winter. As at James¬ 
town, the colonists were menaced 
by sickness, but due to the leader¬ 
ship of William Bradford and Miles 
vStandish, the colony survived. 

In 1630 nearly a thousand colo¬ 
nists settled in Boston and vicinity. 
Many of them were Puritans who 
desired religious liberty, but many 
who followed them to Massachusetts 
were poor people mainly interested in 


earning a better living. The most 
famous leader of the Puritans was 
John Winthrop, who was governor 
for many years. He was primarily a 
man of religion, but he also proved to 
be a wise leader in government. His 
public statues show him carrying a 
Bible in one hand and the Charter of 
Massachusetts in the other. 

As the Puritan settlements became 
more firmly established in Massa¬ 
chusetts, colonists began to move 
into other parts of New England. In 
1636 the Rev. I'homas Hooker led a 
group which made a settlement at 
Hartford, Connecticut, and Roger 
Williams established a colony at 
Providence, Rhode Island. Williams 
disagreed with the Puritans over 
matters of religion. He was forced 
to flee into the wilderness in mid¬ 
winter to avoid arrest. He might 



Courtesy of the New York Ilistorical Society 

The building of Jamestown seems to have more "gentlemen** onlookers than energetic workers for 
very rapid progress. Simple tools seem to be even scarcer than good workers. 
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Thr, Pilgrim Society^ Plymouth, Mass. 


The landing of the Pilgrims really took place gradually, but the event has become such a “symbol** 
in our history that many artists have painted their idea of it. The painting reproduced here 
hangs in Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, Massachusetts, and each year, on December 21, the “landing** 
is celebrated. 


have perished beeausc of the bitter 
cold and a driving snowstorm, but 
was sheltered and fed by the Indians. 
In May, 1636, he began to build a 
new settlement at Providence, Rhode 
Island, at the head of Narragansett 
Bay. He bought land from the 
Indians, instead of seizing it as others 
had done. He allowed religious 
liberty to all settlers regardless of the 
church to which they belonged, and 
permitted the people to share in the 
government. By these experiments 
Williams influenced the life and 
thought of both England and the 
English colonies. 

Meanwhile, other settlers were 
moving into New Hampshire. A 
‘‘New” England was beginning to 
appear on the coast and among the 


green hills which possibly some Norse¬ 
men had visited six centuries earlier. 

Farther south other English colo¬ 
nies were being born. Lord Baltimore 
made a settlement at St. Marys, 
Maryland, in 1634 so that Catholics 
could there worship God as they 
wished. The Catholics had been 
deprived of religious liberty in Eng¬ 
land, as the Puritans had been. They 
were unwilling to belong to the 
Church of England. Some of them 
preferred to make new homes in the 
American wilderness so that they 
might be free. They did not limit 
this freedom to themselves alone, but 
allowed all Christians to settle in 
Maryland and worship freely. 

A settlement was made at Albe¬ 
marle (&l'b6-mM), North Carolina, 
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in 1653, and another at Charleston, 
South Carolina, in 1670. Meanwhile 
the Dutch had settled New York and 
New Jersey, and the Swedes had 
established colonies in Delaware. In 
1655 the Dutch took possession of 
Delaware, then in 1664 England 
seized New York, New Jersey, and 
Delaware from the Dutch. 

In 1682 the first English settlement 
in Pennsylvania was begun at Phila¬ 
delphia by William Penn. He wished 
to obtain religious freedom for Quak¬ 
ers and hoped also to make money 
for himself. Penn was a wealthy 
Quaker in England, who, because 
his father had lent money to the 
king, was given large tracts of land 
in America. He spent only a short 
time in Philadelphia himself, but his 
ideas influenced the colony very 
much. He planned a settlement 
where honest God-fearing people, 
Quakers and others, could live in 
peace and good will. While in Amer¬ 
ica he negotiated treaties with the 
Indians which kept Pennsylvania at 
peace even when most of the other 
colonies were engaged in Indian 
wars. 

In 1733 Georgia was settled under 
the leadership of General James 
Oglethorpe (6'g’l-th6rp). Georgia 
was the last of England’s thirteen 
colonies to be established in America. 

The Thirteen Colonies in 1733 

All of what is now the Atlantic 
coasdine of the United States be¬ 
tween Canada and Florida was in 
British hands in 1733; for England 
and Scotland since 1707 had been 
united in the new kingdom of 
Great Britain. The present state 
of Maine was part of the colony 
of Massachusetts. New Hampshire 
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had been separated from Massachu¬ 
setts in 1679. South of Massachusetts 
were the two other New England 
colonies, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island. Next there were the four 
middle colonies of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware. 
South of Pennsylvania and Delaware 
were Maryland, Virginia, North Caro¬ 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 
Until 1713 both the Carolinas were 
governed as one colony. Bounded on 
the west by the Appalachians and on 
the cast by the Atlantic, extending 
1500 miles from French territory on 
the north to Spanish Florida on the 
south, British America was a long 
narrow strip — similar in shape to 
the Chile of our own day. In 1700, 
less than a century after the first 
settlement at Jamestown, there were 
260,000 Englishmen in the New 
World. 

Where the English colonists settled 
was determined to a considerable 
extent by geography. The first 
settlers depended upon supply ships 
coming from England and hence 
made their settlements near good 
landing places. The early cities 
grew up around the best harbors. 
When settlers first moved inland 
they advanced up river valleys be¬ 
cause these provided the easiest 
travel and the swiftest communica¬ 
tion with the coast. Colonists gradu¬ 
ally filled up the vast coastal plain 
which extended inland two or three 
hundred miles from the Atlantic. 
The rivers which crossed this coastal 
plain from west to east came from 
the Appalachians, plunging upon 
the lowlands through falls and rapids. 
The place where mountains gave 
way to lowlands and the rivers began 
to run smoothly was known as the 
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‘‘fall line.’’ The early settlers seldom 
went west of this “fall line” because 
there was no water communication 
with the scacoast. 

Earning a Living 

How the English settlers earned a 
living was also determined to a 
considerable extent by geography. 
In certain sections of So uth Carolina 
rice growing was more profitable 
th^ jTnything else, so here the 
settlers grew rice. Beca use the soil 
and clima te of Virginia and Mary- 
land were w ell suited for the growing 
of tobacco, ^ tobacco was the main, 
crqp in both of these colonics. Be¬ 
cause large areas ot land were needed 
for the cultivation of tobacco, planta¬ 
tions were established. N ew Eng; 
land’s climate and rocky h illsides 
made plantations impossible. Its 

ppopl enTyed on 

village &^ Since the Newfoundla nd 
fishing gr ounds were not far awa y, 
mar uL New Englanders became fis her¬ 
me n. and sa ilors. , 

T^ie English colonists were faced 
by a labor problem more serious 
than that which the Spaniards had 
been reejuired to solve. In New 
Spain there were large numbers of 
Indians who lived in settled com¬ 
munities and could be made to work. 
In the English colonies a far different 
situation existed; here the red men 
were few, scattered, and difficult to 
control. 

White laborers were scarce. Many 
Englishmen objected to doing heavy 
work under a broiling sun, especially 
in regions where malaria was com¬ 
mon. Most of the work on small 
farms had to be done by the farmer 
and his family. If additional White 
labor was needed in the colohies, 


it was the custom to pay a poor 
man’s passage across the Atlantic 
from England in return for his labor 
for a certain number of years. This 
white worker was known as an 
indentured servant because of the 
indenture, or written agreement, 
which bound him to work for his 
master. 

At first there were no Negro slaves 
in the English colonies. The scarcity 
of labor, however, was very great, 
especially on the plantations of the 
South. In 1619 a Dutch sea captain 
sold twenty Negroes to some Virginia 
colonists. Negro slaves in the Eng¬ 
lish colonies did not become numer¬ 
ous during the remainder of the 
seventeenth century; but after 1700 
slavery increased greatly in the south¬ 
ern colonies. 

The need for slave labor was the 
basis for much colonial commerce. 
New England’s sea captains made 
great profits in carrying shiploads of 
rum to Africa. This they tradcxl for 
Negroes who had ^ been captured in 
tribal warfare. rPhe Negroes were 
brought across the Atlantic, and 
sold as slaves to the planters of the 
West Indies and in the English 
colonies south of Maryland. With 
the money thus made, the sea cap¬ 
tains bought sugar and molasses 
which were carried back to New 
England and made into rum with 
which to buy more slaves. This 
trade from New England to Africa 
to the West Indies and back again 
to New England was known as the 
“three-cornered trade.” 

Social Life in England*s Colonies 

Most of the Spanish who had 
come to the New World had been 
men, but from England whole fami- 
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lies came. Wo m^n played a ve ry 
in: yx)itant part ^i n b uilding the thir - 
t ern English colonies . The mistress 
oT the English cabin had a great 
variety of household duties, and she 
often worked long, hard hours also 
in the fields. All her possessions 
belonged to her husband to dispose 
of as he willed, and to her and to the 
children his word was law. In spite 
of laws which made her an “inferior” 
being, however, she generally had 
considerable influence in family 
affairs. Her views regarding family 
problems were usually respected by 
her husband. ' 

Although many of the English 
settlers came to North America to 
worship God as they wished, many 
of them were unwilling to grant 
religious freedom to others. In 
Massachusetts every person was re¬ 
quired to attend the Puritan church 
whether or not he believed in that 
form of religion. No one was allowed 
to vote unless he was a member of 
that church, and to become a mem¬ 
ber was not always easy — one had 
to be chosen. Only about one fifth 
of the colonists were able to become 
members, and this small group ruled 
the other four fifths. In Virginia, on 
the other hand, only Episcopalians 
were wanted. 

It was in England’s colonies, how¬ 
ever, that real religious liberty was 
born in the Americas. Maryland 
passed a law saying that all Christians 
could come to that colony. The 
Catholic Church continued to be 
the state church in Maryland, but 
other Christian churches were also 
allowed to exist. 

vanc^ ^w a Fd religious freedom wa s 
made in Rhode Island under the 
leadership of Roger Williams. Here 


men of all creeds, Jewish as well as 
Catholic and Protestant, were al¬ 
lowed religious liberty. T he chur ch 
had nothing to sav about how the 
government should be run, and 
nobody was required to pay taxes to 
support the church. A man could 
vote whether he was a church mem¬ 
ber or not, and few special privileges 
were granted. 



From Barker, ^'History and Antiquities of New England 


A singing procession entering a church of the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Notice 
the architecture of the church, the bonnets of 
the women, and the of the^mej^. 

Because of the plantation system 
in the South, families there did not 
live close together. For this reason 
it was impossible for the children to 
attend a school, and they were 
usually taught in their own homes. 
In the North, where people were 
much closer neighbors, schools could 
be more easily established. Yet 
advances in education in any section 
of the colonies were certain to be 
painfully slow because the settlers 
were mainly occupied with their 
struggle to remain alive and to 
escajDe starvation. 

Harvard College was established 
ng ar HostoiiTii 1636. Fui uve rifi^li^ 
a century it remained the only, 
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institution in the English colonies certain rights and privileges which 
which gave more than a common- no king could take away. After the 
school education. The early English settlement of the colonics, the struggle 
colonists were so busily engaged in was continued on this side of the 
trying to wrest a crude living from Atlantic against unjust English gov- 
the wilderness that they had very ernors. In 1619, only twelve years 
little time or energy to wyite books after the settlement of Jamestown, 
or paint pictures. settlers of Virginia chose repre- 

The various classes or settlers did sentatives to meet in an assembly 
not consider each other as social to help make the laws for the colony, 
equals. The ordinary man did not In 162 0^ the Pilgrim Fathers ga th- 

hesitate to doff his hat and bow low ere d on the Mayflower and agreed, 

when meeting one of higher ‘^rank.” to the famous Mayflower Compact 
But the sons and daughters of old wTiereb y they provided for their own " 
England brought with them across g overnment instead of havm g:—k- 
the ocean the idea that all men had dict ated to them from F.ngl;^nd-^ In 
certain rights in common. And there 1639 the citizens of Connecticut 
was in every individual who settled framed the Fundamental Orders, a 
in the New World a greater belief written constitution describing their 
in the importance of each human duties and their rights. Thus, on this 
being than was commonly found in side of the Atlantic, English colonists 
the Old World. were continuing the great march 

I t e- \t r- toward political liberty for all men. 

The Growth of Self-Government ^hat march of English colonists 

At various times the settlers and through the American wilderness of 
their ancestors had taken part in colonial times was to lead to the 
fierce struggles against unjust English great democracy in which we live 
kings. The English people had won today. 


The Growth of Self-Government 


OUTPOSTS OF. FRANCE 


Difficulties Faced by the French 

To a certain extent, the French- 


fQ ( ^witfi^^his family, the beavers had 

by the hrench t -- 


usually disappeared from near-by 
lands. The French trader and 


man in America was a victim of trapp>er were forced to move deeper 
geography. There was no gold or and deeper into the wilderness for 
silver i n the places where he settled, more furs. 

and^ although he f ound fertile soil . While the English were struggling 
the clim ate was too severe for many to make a permanent settlement at 
crops. Such fur-bearin^animals as Jamestown, the French were facing 
the beaver were his chief source of great difficulties much farther north. 
wealth, i'he beaver, however, con- On Acadia (now Nova Scotia) brave 
tribute little to the success of a real attempts were being made to start 
settlement. By the time a Frenchman a colony at Port Royal, now Annap- 
could erect a cabin and settle down olis. At the same time the French 
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French Settlements before 1750 


began to press onward up the St. largest city but one of the leading 
Lawrence in search of furs and a cities of the New World, 
new water route to Asia. In 1608, At first, these settlements grew 
a group of pioneers under S amuel d e very slowly. As late as 1706, nearly 
C hamplaip started a settlement at a century after the founding of 
QueloecTwhich from that time on Quebec, there were altogether less 
was the center of French authority than three thousand people in the 
in the New World. In 1634, while three chief towns which were the 
Lord Baltimore was settling Mary- only important settlements in Canada 
land, Champlain began a second during the seventeenth century. The 
colony at Three Rivers. From early thirteen or fourteen thousand French- 
times, also, the site of Montreal had men who did not live in these 
been a favorite location with the three centers were scattered along 
Indians, and the French made a the banks of the St. Lawrence, in 
permanent setdement there in 1642. little villages or hamlets close to the 
Montreal today is not onl/ Canada’s river. 
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Small trading posts were also being 
erected much farther west. French¬ 
men in search of furs roamed over the 
entire area around the Great Lakes. 
Explorations of Marquette (mar-kSt') 
and Joliet (zho-lye') in 1673 and 
of La Salle in 1682 helped to open 
up the Middle West and the long 
valley of the Mississippi. The French 
settled Detroit in 1701 and New 
Orleans in 1717, even before the 
British settled Georgia, Other French 
posts were established at Sault Ste. 
Marie (soo'sant ma-re'), Kaskaskia, 
and many other places. 

Relations Between the French and 
the Indians 

The Frenchman, as a rule, under¬ 
stood the American Indian much 
better than did either the Spaniard 
or the Englishman. The Spaniard 
used the Indians for forced labor and 
had little respect for their culture, 
although he was willing to live in 
close contact with the natives. The 
average Englishman regarded the 
Indians as strange creatures who 
were to be shunned when not needed. 
The Frenchman, on the other hand, 
was more inclined to treat Indians as 
equals. The Frenchman also was 
more likely to feel at home in Indian 
villages and to accept Indian methods 
of fighting in the wilderness. Even 
the greatest of French governors were 
not above taking part in Indian war 
dances. As a result of their close 
contact with the French, the northern 
Indians were considerably influenced 
by French civilization. 

Like the Spanish, the French 
colonists were Roman Catholics; and 
also like the Spanish, they were eager 
to make Christians of the Indians. 
Christianity and French culture 


marched hand in hand through the 
wilderness in the footsteps of Jesuit 
missionaries, whose courage has never 
been surpassed. 

Among these Jesuits was a priest 
named Isaac Jogues (zh6g). After 
years of great hardship and constant 
danger among Canadian Indians 
who were supposed to be friendly, 
he was captured by the savage Iro¬ 
quois in 1642. He was cruelly tor¬ 
tured, and finally made a slave. He 
escaped and went to France, but 
was not satisfied to remain there. 
He wanted to try again to convert 
the Iroquois to Christianity. Back 
he came three thousand miles across 
the Atlantic to preach to those who 
had tortured him. At first they 
agreed to listen, but when an epi¬ 
demic appeared and worms began 
to eat their corn, the superstitious 
Indians blamed the priest for their 
misfortunes. Jogues was killed and 
his head was placed on the palisades 
facing the trail from Canada, a grim 
warning to any Jesuit who dared 
to follow in his footsteps. He is an 
example of the ardor with which the 
Jesuits served both God and king. 

The French influence 

Considering the small number of 
their colonists, the French have 
influenced the development of the 
New World very much. In our own 
day, there are four million descend¬ 
ants of the early French settlers in 
the Americas. The main center of 
French culture in the New World 
continues to be found on the banks 
of the St. Lawrence. There live 
three million French Canadians. 
Quebec especially is a city that is 
strongly French. Here French cul¬ 
ture is as strong today as it was three 
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Thule de Thulstrnp, in Francis Patkman^s **The. Jesuits in North America in the 17th Century** {Little, Brown 6 * Co.) 


Devoted Jesuit missionaries, such as Father Jogues, singly and in pairs, preached to the Indians of 
the New World and taught them a little about European ways of living. 

hundred years ago. Over this great They are to be found in large num- 
period of time, also, the French bers throughout the New England 
Canadians have remained loyal to states. They live in the canebrakes 
their religion. All along the valley of of Louisiana and on the broad 
the St. Lawrence, the main language prairies of the Canadian west. The 
spoken is French, the customs are great extent of French civilization in 
French, and many newspapers are North America today is evidence 
French. The French Canadians com- of the strength of the outposts set up 
prise a large part of the population in the American wilderness by the 
in northern New York and Vermont. French in the seventeenth century. 


OTHER NATIONS SEEKING EMPIRES 


Dutch Settlements 

Holland was a small European 
nation that built up a huge em¬ 
pire. The Dutch, like the Portu¬ 
guese, met with their greatest success 
in the East Indies; but they made a 
determined effort to win possessions 
in the Americas, and even today 
have territory in South America. 

The Dutch built Fort Orange, 


now Albany, New York, in 1614. 
The first Dutch director-general 
(governor) arrived at the mouth of 
the Hudson in 1623, where New 
Amsterdam, now New York City, 
was established. The Dutch settle¬ 
ments, however, never became very 
strong, although the Dutch built 
other settlements along the Hudson 
and farther west. The Dutch West 
Indies Company, which controlled 
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The Betimann Archive 

Albany, the settlement which grew up around Fort Orange, built by the Dutch on the Hudson about 
145 miles from New Amsterdam, already boasted mansions by 1657. 


th e settlers, was more interested in 

m aking money than in 

T he pioneers themselves were more 

in terested in fur trading th an.in 

fanning. Th e Dutch settlements were 
swa llowed ujT^by the English witHm 

T he Dutch colonist had almost no 
sh ariat all in his govemnient. Be¬ 
c ause of his tole ranrpj hnwe.ver^ he 
co ntributed much to human freedom 
i n the Americas. Each man could 
say what he pleased. Eeople of al l 
re ligious groups were welco me and 

w ell ire-atpH a1tTiriiA|aria,JJn.^ iTnTrh 

their own church and objected t6 
othc FcEurches worshiping publicly ^ 
The Dutchrisked the anger of the 
fierce Iroquois to help Isaac Jogues, 
the great Jesuit missionary, escape 
from the Indians. The common 
laborer was accepted more or less 
as an equal by members of the more 
prosperous classes, and Negro slaves 


were well-4, re nted and,frequently set 
frCSi^PeOple ^rnn^ n;^finnq wprp 

tol erated by the Dutch. When New 
Amst erdam had only a thousand 
resi dents^ sixte e n diff e r -e nt lang u a ges 
were spoken there., . 

The Dutch also influenced the 
development of our nation in various 
other ways. Every boy and girl was 
given a chance to have an elementary 
edu catio n The Dutch left us ^a 
literature abounding in ghosts, gob¬ 
lins, phantom ships, and headless 
horsemen. They left us, too, many 
of their customs such as the yearly 
appearance of Santa Claus, and 
many foods, of which the best-known 
is probably the doughnut. 

Swedish Settlements 

Another European nation which 
attempted to build an empire in the 
American wilderness was Sweden. 
In 1638, Swedish colonists arrived in 
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Delaware Bay and built Fort 
Christina on the site of Wilmington, 
Delaware. Land was bought from 
the Indians, and the settlers began 
to clear farms. The establishment of 
this New Sweden was contrary to the 
wishes of the Dutch, and in 1655 a 
Dutch expedition conquered the tiny 


SUMMARY 

In 1600 no nation was in a position 
seriously to challenge Spain as the 
leading colonial empire in the Amer¬ 
icas, but by 1700 the situation had 
changed. England’s young colonies 
had grown rapidly. By 1700, New 
Sweden had been conquered by the 
Dutch, and the Dutch colonies in 
turn had been conquered by the 
English. In 1700 England was su- 

Study Activities 

1. Where Settlements Were Made, Chap¬ 
ter 2 mentions many places where early 
settlements were made by Europeans 
in the New World. On an outline map 
of the Americas locate: 


Acapulco 

Philadelphia 

Albany 

Plymouth 

Albemarle 

Port Royal 

Asunci6n 

Providence 

Bahia 

Puerto Bello 

Bogoti 

Quebec 

Boston 

Rio de Janeiro 

Buenos Aires 

St. Augustine 

Cartagena 

San Antonio 

Detroit 

San Francisco 

Hartford 

Santa F6 

Habana 

Santiago 

Jamestown 

Santo Domingo 

Lima 

Sao Paulo 

Mexico City 

Sault Ste. Marie 

Montreal 

Three Rivers 

New Orleans 

Vera Cruz 

New York 

Wilmington 
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settlement of six or seven hundred 
people. The greatest contributions 
of the Swedes to the development of 
America were to come more than 
two centuries later. The tiny first 
Swedish settlement in Delaware, 
however, gave us the first log cabins 
in North America. 


preme in the eastern part of North 
America, with only a few thousand 
Frenchmen to challenge her. South 
and west of the English settlements 
was Spain’s vast empire, challenged 
only by thinly-settled Brazil. Even 
greater changes, however, were des¬ 
tined to take place in the eighteenth 
century than had taken place in the 
seventeenth. 


Make a class chart showing the nation 
which started each of these settlements, 
the nation which controls it today, and 
whether the settlement still exists. 

2. Why Settlers Came. Read through 
Chapter 2 very carefully, and make a 
list of all the reasons why settlers came 
from Europe to the Americas. What 
reasons do you consider the most impor¬ 
tant? 

3. Three Cities, Mexico, New York, 
and Quebec are all old and interesting 
cities; they have long been centers of 
influence in North America. Read 
about them in the encyclopedias, and 
then make a time-line showing impor¬ 
tant events in their history before 
1800. Prepare for your classroom an 
exhibit of pictures about each city. 
Make a list of the historical spots you 
would like to see in each city. 
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4. Routes of Trade. Imagine a convoy 
of ships from America has just landed 
at a port in Spain in the year 1580. 
List some of the items in the cargo 
brought from America. Tell where each 
item came from, and trace the route by 
which it reached Spain. 

5. Books to Read, Secure a copy of 
Frances Carpenter’s Our South American 
Neighbors (American Book Company, 
1942) and examine the map of Spanish 
viceroyalties and Brazilian Capitanias 
on page 117. Report to the class on the 
material on pages 108-126 of the book. 
Report also on pages 102-121 in Inman 
and Casteneda, A History of Latin America 
for Schools (The Macmillan Company, 
1944). For a story of the courageous 
work of the Jesuit missionaries, read 
Edna Kenton’s With Hearts Courageous 
(Liveright Corporation, 1933), and for 
the story of the early French and Indian 
fur traders, Constance Lindsay Skinner’s 
Beaver,, Kings and Cabins (The Macmillan 
Company, 1933). 

Some books that will give you interest¬ 
ing accounts of life in the earliest days of 
the Thirteen Colonies are: 

William Bradford and Others of the May¬ 
flower Company, Homes in the Wilderness: 
A Pilgrim's Journal of Plymouth Colony in the 
Tear 1620, William R. Smith, Inc., 1939. 
Jeanette Eaton, Lone Journey: The Life of 
Roger Williams, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
19*44. 

Elizabeth J. Gray, Penn, Viking Press, 1938. 
Mary Johnston, To Have and To Hold, Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin Co., 1931. Early Virginia. 
Caroline D. Snedeker, Uncharted Ways, 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1935. Quakers 
in Puritan New England. 

Hendrik W. Van Loon, Life and Times of Pieter 
Stuyvesant, Henry Holt & Co., 1921. 

6. Spanish Words. Make a list of words 
in common use in the United States 
which are Spanish in origin. Start your 
list with such words as canyon, fiesta, 
rodeo, mesa, flotilla, chili con came, 
tamale, mantilla. In what sections of the 
United States are these words most used? 


Make a list of cities in the United States 
which have Spanish names. 

7. Portuguese Brazil- Consult a geo¬ 
graphy textbook and report to the class 
on the geography of Brazil. Read 
“Brazil, Land of the Mighty Amazon” 
in Carpenter, Our South American Neigh¬ 
bors (American Book Company, 1942), 
pp. 342-387. 

8. English Colonies. Construct a chart 
with five vertical columns. In the 
left-hand column list the colonies founded 
in America by the English. In the 
other columns indicate (< 2 ) when each 
colony was settled, (b) its early leaders, 
(c) its chief towns, and (d) its chief 
products. Draw a freehand map of 
eastern North America and locate on it 
the cities listed on your chart. Consult 
encyclopedias, geographies, and histories 
of the colonies for help. 

9. Early Canada. Does your library 
have a copy of George Brown, Building 
the Canadian Nation (Toronto: J. M. Dent 
and Sons, 1942). The book is studied 
in many Canadian schools and will be 
useful many times in your study of the 
United States. If you have it, read the 
chapters in Part II of the book, “The 
Founding of French Canada,” and report 
on them to the class. You will esf)ecially 
like the story of “Three Great Leaders” 
on pages 51-60. The class will find 
interesting also the volume Readings in 
Canadian History, edited by George Brown 
(J. M. Dent and Sons, 1940). 

10. French Place Names in North America. 
From the map on page 35 list all the 
French forts and settlements. Which 
names exist today as names of towns or 
cities? 

11. Great Colonial Leaders. Make a list 
of all the persons mentioned in Chap¬ 
ter 2. Be able to tell about the work of 
each. By class vote select a Hall of 
Fame of five outstanding leaders of co¬ 
lonial America. 



CHAPTER 3 


RIVAL EUROPEAN EMPIRES 
BATTLE FOR NEW LAND 


_ 1930 _ 

WOMO WAR n _ 1999 _ 

WORLD WAR I_1914_ 


1763 NEW FRANCE CONQUERED 

1759 BRITISH CAPTURE QUEBEC 

1755 FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR BEGINS 

1744^8 KING GEORGE'S WAR 

1735 ZENGER TRIAL 

1702-13 QUEEN ANNE'S WAR 

1689-97 KING WILLIAM'S WAR 

1664 DOWNFALL OF NEW NETHERLANDS 

1655 DOWNFALL OF NEW SWEDEN 


"With the triumph of Wolfe on the 
heights of Abraham began the history 
of the United States.” 

J. R, Green 
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EARLY CONFLICTS AND TREATIES 


The First Rivalry 

Spain and Portugal were the first 
European nations to become bitter 
rivals for land and wealth in the 
New World. They were rivals even 
before their actual settlements were 
established, and to avoid warfare 
they asked the Pope to judge their 
claims. In 1493 he divided the "‘new 
world” between them. His decision 
was extremely favorable to Spain 
and gave her possession of almost all 
the Americas. In 1494, Spain and 
Portugal made a treaty to move the 
dividing line farther west. Even 
then, however, the only section of the 
New World given to Portugal was 
eastern Brazil. This arrangement left 
out such nations as England, France, 
and Holland, but at that early date 
these countries were not ready to 
claim lands in the New World. 

In all, there were six European 
nations that finally became rivals in 
the settlement of the Americas. As 
we have seen in the preceding chap¬ 
ter, these nations were Spain, Portu¬ 
gal, England, France, Holland, and 
Sweden. On numerous occasions 
expeditions sent out by one country 
raided the settlements of another. 
These raids took place whether the 
nations concerned were at war or at 
peace. Often, villages were cap¬ 
tured and burned. Often, huge ran¬ 
soms were collected. Sometimes set¬ 
tlers were butchered without mercy. 

Two Nations Lose Their 
Possessions 

Sweden was the first of the six 
European nations to lose her Ameri¬ 


can possessions. Her little colony on 
the Delaware aroused the jealousy 
of the Dutch, and quarrels over trade 
broke out between the two countries. 
When the Dutch took possession of 
the Swedish territory in 1655, Sweden 
was ousted from the Americas. Only 
five European nations then had 
claims in the New World. 

The Dutch themselves were the 
next to go. They put up quite a 
struggle, attempting to win and 
defend colonies in both North and 
South America. They were no match 
when they tried to compete with the 
Portuguese in Brazil, however, nor 
were they successful in their con¬ 
flict with the English in the Hudson 
valley. Further, their home coun¬ 
try was more interested in the islands 
of the East Indies, which produced 
greater wealth. In the New Nether¬ 
lands of North America not enough 
money was spent even to keep the 
forts in good condition. The Dutch 
settlers did not have the means of 
defending themselves. Furthermore, 
the English were anxious to obtain 
possession of the Dutch settlements 
which separated their northern and 
southern colonies. 

In 1664, an English fleet demanded 
the surrender of the Dutch settlement 
of New Amsterdam. The Dutch 
colonists realized that they could not 
successfully defend themselves, and 
were ready to surrender. The Dutch 
governor, however, was a hot-tem¬ 
pered old soldier named Peter Stuy- 
vesant (stT'vl-siJnt), and at first he 
could not be persuaded to give up 
without a fight. For over a week he 
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stubbornly rejfused to submit to the 
English. When the English sent liberal 
terms of surrender, he tore their letter 
to pieces. He did not wish the Dutch 
settlers to know what generous terms 
the English offered, but the people 
made him put the pieces of the letter 
together again. Only at the very 
last moment was he persuaded to 
surrender the Dutch possessions in 
North America. When the Dutch 
lost control of the Hudson they 
ceased to be important competitors 
for the wealth of the Americas. In 
our own day Holland has possessions 
in the New World, but they are small. 
After the Dutch surrender in 1664, 
only four European nations had im¬ 
portant claims in the Americas. 


After the agreement made in 1494 
there were no serious conflicts be¬ 
tween Spain and Portugal. Both had 
more American land than they 
needed, and they had little reason 
to interfere with each other’s pos¬ 
sessions. From 1580 to 1640 both 
empires were governed by the same 
ruler. Nor did Spain have any 
serious quarrels with other nations in 
North America. Her settlements 
there were in general far removed 
from the colonies of France and 
England. Before the seventeenth 
century drew to a close, however, 
France and England found them¬ 
selves in a life-and-death struggle 
which was to continue off and on for 
three quarters of a century. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND FIGHT FOR A CONTINENT 


Wilderness Fighting 

Across the Atlantic, in the Old 
World, France and England had 
been enemies for a very long time 
and had fought against each other 
on many occasions. They were rivals 
in trade, and now were seeking to 
establish colonies in the same sections 
of both Asia and North America. 
From 1689 to 1763 they were to 
fight four declared wars, and even 
between wars there was fighting some¬ 
where almost every year. 

Most of the conflict in North 
America consisted of wilderness war¬ 
fare which was not familiar to Euro¬ 
peans. There were few individual 
• battles of importance, considering 
the length of the struggle. Most of 
the fighting was done by small bands 
of Indians and white men. They 
slipped quietly through the forests, 


falling upon frontier villages or out- 
p)osts with surprising suddenness. 
Many such settlements were com¬ 
pletely wiped out of existence with 
the torch and the scalping knife. No 
distance was too great, no weather 
too severe, and no defense too secure 
to hold back such fierce attacks. The 
enemy was seldom seen, although his 
body bore paint of varying hues. 
He struck without warning and with 
deadly aim. A pioneer hoeing peace¬ 
fully in his cornfield knew that any 
day might be his last. 

The first of the four regularly 
declared wars between France and 
England was King William’s War. 
This war began in 1689 in Europe, 
but it w^as not long before small 
armies ranging from fifty to three 
hundred men carried death and 
destruction over the trails of the 
American wilderness. The war ended 
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Indian attacks on lone 
homes or little settle¬ 
ments in the wilderness 
came with lightning 
speed. Bows and ar¬ 
rows, tomahawks, and 
Fire were the weapons 
the Indians used in their 
eFforts to stop the spread 
oF the white men into 
their "hunting grounds." 


in 1 697, but it really settled nothing, 
and five years later France and 
England were at war again. In our 
country this conflict was known as 
Queen Anne’s War. It ended in 
1713, but that peace too was merely 
another breathing spell. Before the 
struggle was renewed, the French 
built a fort at Crown Point on Lake 
Champlain. After 1742, Crown Point 
was the strongest French fortress in 
America, next to Quebec itself. From 
Crown Point Indian parties raided 
the English settlements at will. Dur¬ 
ing King George’s War, which lasted 
from 1744 to 1748, these raids were 
a constant source of terror, and the 
English were unable to halt them. 
The treaty which ended this conflict 


simply postponed the decision as to 
whether France or England was to be 
supreme in North America. These 
three wars were but rehearsals for 
the tremendous struggle that re¬ 
mained. Both that final struggle 
and King George’s War were really 
between France and Great Britain, 
for it was in 1707 that England and 
Scotland were completely united un¬ 
der a single British government. It 
was then also that the English colo¬ 
nies became British colonies* 

Toward the middle of the eight¬ 
eenth century the rivalry between the 
French and the British became more 
bitter than ever as both nations 
sought complete control of the Ohio 
Valley. ^ At the same time British 
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colonists were crossing the Appa¬ 
lachians to settle in the Ohio terri¬ 
tory, the French were moving down 
into the same area from the Great 
Lakes. In 1753 the French began 
building a chain of forts there, the 
most important of which was Fort 
Duquesne (dd&-kan') where Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pennsylvania, is now located. 
The British were determined to drive 
the French out, and George Wash¬ 
ington first became prominent be¬ 
cause of the part he played in the 
struggle for the control of the Ohio. 
Soon war was raging in three conti¬ 
nents. Europe, Asia, and North 
America felt the tread of marching 
feet, heard the rumble of drums, and 
became accustomed to the thud of 
bullets and cannon balls. In Europe, 
this conflict was known as the Seven 
Years’ War, but to Americans it was 
the French and Indian War. 

Both Great Britain and France 
had Advantages 

As France and England entered 
their last great war for possession of 
the continent, each nation had cer¬ 
tain advantages. The French were 
united, whereas the British colonists 
were forever quarreling among them¬ 
selves and with the mother country. 
The French had better leaders, Mont¬ 
calm (mont-kam^) standing head 
and shoulders above British generals 
until the close of the struggle. The 
French adapted themselves to wilder¬ 
ness warfare more easily than their 
rivals. The French made better use 
of the Indians than did the British. 
The great French governor, Fron- 
tenac (fr6n'-tS-nSk), when an old 
man of seventy, seized a tomahawk 
at an Indian council, joined in a 
war dance, and yelled savage war 


whoops as fiercely as his dusky allies. 
Such incidents delighted the Indians 
and insured their friendship. 

Yet Britain had greater advantages 
than France. Her colonists out¬ 
numbered the French by fourteen or 
fifteen to one. Her people had more 
reason to fight because they were 
homemakers rather than fur traders. 
The British possessed superior wealth, 
and Britain took more interest in 
colonists than did France. The 
friendship of the Iroquois was of even 
greater importance to the British 
than were the good relations with 
other Indian tribes to the French. 
The Iroquois were perhaps the fiercest 
fighters North America has ever seen. 
They were rivals of the French in the 
fur trade with Indians farther west, 
and their prosperity depended upon 
the defeat of France. 

The Fall of New France 

The last great French and Indian 
War was not declared until 1756, 
although actual fighting began a year 
earlier. In 1755 a terrible defeat was 
suffered by a British army under Gen¬ 
eral Braddock which was on its way 
to driv^* the French out of their forts 
in the Ohio Valley. Braddock’s 
redcoats, stretched out in a column 
a mile long, were easy targets for the 
Indians on the side of France who 
were hidden behind the underbrush. 
The British army was quickly cut to 
pieces and Braddock himself was 
killed. In 1756 and 1757 the wilder¬ 
ness fighting was generally favorable 
to the French. In 1758 a British 
army of 15,000 suffered a humiliating 
defeat at Ticonderoga (tT-k6n-der- 
d^gd) on Lake Champlain at the 
hands of an enemy only one fourth 
as large. 
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The Battle of Quebec (1759), as an engraver pictured it for the London Magazine the next year, 
shows the British bringing up their boats and sending their soldiers up the cliff to meet the French. 


The British, however, managed to 
force the French out of Fort Du- 
quesne in the Ohio Valley, and 
captured Louisburg (loo'fe-bArg) in 
Canada. In 1759, French power in 
North America crumbled. 

The last great battle of the French 
and Indian War was fought at 
Quebec. On tlie heights there above 
the St. Lawrence, Montcalm, the 
greatest of France’s American gen¬ 
erals, was waiting with the meager 
forces of his command. At the foot 
of the great cliff was an invading 
army under an able British com¬ 
mander, General Wolfe (wdolf). The 
British found a path which led to the 
heights above. Up it, one dark 


night in September, 1759, went British 
soldiers and cannon. At dawn a 
British army on the hilltop faced the 
surprised French army and defeated 
it. Both Montcalm and Wolfe were 
killed. 

. A treaty of peace was signed at 
Paris in 1763. France ceded to 
Great Britain all of her lands in 
Canada and in the region east of 
the Mississippi, and to Spain all of 
her territory west of the Mississippi.; 
France kept only two small islands 
south of Newfoundland, of importance 
to fishermen. Only three European 
nations were now left with important 
colonial possessions in the New World 
— Great Britain, Spain, and Portugal. 


THE AMERICAS IN 1763 


The People in the Colonies 

As the kings and ministers of 
France and Great Britain signed the 


Treaty in 1763 which ousted France 
from most of North America, the 
people in French Canada feared 
British rule. They were not too hope- 
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ful of fair treatment from an ancient 
enemy, foreign in nationality and 
culture. Some of the French chose 
to move to Spanish towns in the 


FRENCH 
GERMAN 
INDIAN 
NEGRO 
SCOTCH-IRISH 
ENGLISH 

Six population groups in the British possessions 
in America in 1763. Each of the figures in the 
chart represents about 100,000 i^eople of the 
group named at the left 

.'I 

Mississippi Valley. Others prepared 
to return to France. Most of them, 
however, stayed in Canada. Scat¬ 
tered throughout British possessions 
were 300,000 hostile Indians. They 
knew that British settlers wanted to 
take their lands and were determined 
to stop them if they could^ There 
were about 400,000 Scotch-Irish 
pioneers, many of them hating Eng¬ 
land because of the way they had 
been treated in northern Ireland. 
Then there were 100,000 Germans 
who were just not interested in 
England, and abjpttt 400,000 Negro 
slaves to whom England meant noth¬ 
ing. Only one third of the popula¬ 
tion was of strictly English origin. 
Many people had a feeling of loyalty 
to the mother country in 1763 but 
were determined to govern them¬ 
selves. 


I 

t 

m 

mt 

mt 

mm 


South and west of Britain’s pos¬ 
sessions was Spain’s vast American 
empire. Here there were nearly three 
Europ)eans for every one that could 
be found in the British colonies. 
Here also were about eight million 
Indians and five million mestizos 
(m^s-te'zoz) — mixed Spanish and 
Indian people. Many of the Indians 
in Central and South America were 
busy tilling the soil; others on the 
plains beyond the Mississippi in 
North America were busy hunting 
the buffaloes. Small Spanish settle¬ 
ments stretched across what is now 
the southwestern part of the United 
States from the Mississippi to Cali¬ 
fornia, but most of the Spanish lived 
in Mexico, Central America, and 
South America. Portugal’s empire 
in Brazil contained as many inhab¬ 
itants as were found in all of the 
British colonies. While the popula¬ 
tion of British possessions was mainly 
white and the population of Spain’s 
possessions was largely Indian, much 
of the population of Portugal’s Brazil 
was Negro. 



About 1,900,000 people lived in British terri-. 
tory, about the same number in Portuguese 
territory, and about 16,000,000 in Spanish 
territory, in the Americas in 1763. 
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Where the Colonists Lived 

In the thirteen British colonies in 
1763 most of the inhabitants lived 
near the seacoast and along the river 
valleys. Nine out of ten lived on 
farms. Most of the Negroes were to 
be found in the South. South of 
Pennsylvania there were about three 
fourths as many Negroes as whites. 
Virginia had a larger population 
than any other colony. Massachu¬ 
setts was second in size of population, 
and Pennsylvania was third. 

Scattered along the seacoast in 
1763 were a number of thriving 
towns and cities. Philadelphia was 
the largest city in the British colonies, 
with a population of between 20,000 
and 25,000. Second in size was New 
York, third was Boston, and fourth 
was Charleston, South Carolina. 
These cities, and also Baltimore in 
Maryland, Newport in Rhode Island, 
and Salem in Massachusetts, were 
centers of trade and commerce. To 
these ports from England came manu¬ 
factured goods such as shoes, clothing, 
tools, glass, and furniture. To them 
from colonial farms and forests came 
the grain, livestock, furs, naval stores, 
and barrel staves which the mer¬ 
chants shipped abroad. In most of 
these ports ships were built. The 
New England ports were also fishing 
centers. 

* In 1763, however, most of the 
population was to be found on farms 
and in small villages instead of in 
cities. On the rocky hillsides of New 
England, colonists struggled to raise 
enough corn and vegetables to feed 
their families. In the middle colo¬ 
nies, farmers were harvesting large 
crops of wheat, corn, and barley. 
On the rich soil of the South, the 


colonists were raising grain, tobacco, 
cotton, rice, indigo, potatoes, live¬ 
stock, and garden vegetables. 

Europe Tries to Regulate Its 
Colonies 

Nowhere in the New World could 
colonists trade as they pleased. Both 
industry and commerce were regu¬ 
lated from across the Atlantic. As 
we have seen, the trade of Spain’s 
colonies was confined to certain 
ports. All the commerce of New 
Spain was in the hands of a few 
privileged companies, interested 
mainly in their own profits. In 
Brazil, Portugal’s colonists were 
firmly controlled by a small group 
of great landholders. In the British 
possessions, laws prevented the ship¬ 
ment of manufactured goods from 
one colony to another, or to Great 
Britain. Regulations required all of 
New Spain’s trade to be carried in 
Spanish ships; at first the Brazilian 
trade was limited to Portuguese; 
and the merchants of the thirteen 
British colonies were forced to send 
all goods to Great Britain in British 
or colonial ships. 

Throughout all the New World, 
settlers objected to the restrictions 
of the mother countries. The trade 
laws were violated openly in many 
places. About one third of the 
Spanish-American trade was being 
carried on by the British in spite of 
the laws. About half the Brazilian 
trade was in British hands, and 
much of the other half was carried 
in French and Dutch ships. In the 
British colonies, merchants were not 
greatly concerned about trade re¬ 
strictions, because the mother coun¬ 
try had never made any serious 
effort to enforce the laws. In 1763, 
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The first meeting of the assembly in Virginia is an important event in our history because repre¬ 
sentatives chosen by some of the people of the colony met to help govern the whole colony. 
Later the assembly was divided into two “houses/’ the lower house or House of Burgesses being 
elected by the voters. 


however, Great Britain had large 
debts as a result of the French and 
Indian War, and was looking about 
for ways to pay these debts. She 
decided to enforce her trade laws 
and collect taxes that the colonists 
were supposed to pay. 

In 1763 the British government was 
also greatly concerned over the prob¬ 
lem of the colonial frontiex. West of 
the Appalachians, the Indians were 
restless and hostile. Great Britain 
had no desire to spend her energy 
fighting the savages, nor her money 
to erect forts along the frontier. She 
sincerely wanted peace. She accord¬ 
ingly issued the Proclamation of 
1763 which forbade white settlers to 
go westward beyond the crests of the 
Appalachians. It was hoped that 
this proclamation would make the 
Indians friendly to the British gov¬ 
ernment and at the same time pro¬ 


tect the fur trade from destruction. 
The Proclamation of 1763 may have 
improved Great Britain’s relations 
with the Indians, but in the hearts of 
the white colonists it produced mostly 
resentment and hate. The farmers 
along the seacoast who had made 
plans to move west of the Appala¬ 
chians looked upon the unsettled 
country as ^‘the promised land, over¬ 
flowing with milk and honey.” The 
merchants and the landowners looked 
upon the Western lands as excellent 
investments for themselves. They 
could buy huge tracts at low prices, 
and then in turn sell smaller farms 
at higher prices to the actual settlers. 
Now the dreams of both the farmers 
and the men of wealth were rudely 
shattered by the scratches of a pen 
in the hands of King George III as 
he signed the Proclamation of 1763. 
They were bitter and resentful at their 
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The Peter Zenger trial in New York City, in which Andrew Hamilton defended Peter Zenger and 
the jury acquitted him, helped establish freedom of the press in the Colonies, one of the “free¬ 
doms’* we of today prize highly. 


mother country’s efforts to control 
them. 

The Growth of Liberty 

The British colonists enjoyed a 
large amount of self-government in 
1763. The representatives of the 
people of Virginia had met in an 
assembly in 1619 to make laws of 
their own, as related in the preceding 
chapter. JDuring the next century 
and a half this practice had spread 
into all of the thirteen colonies. In 
1763 the colonial assemblies had 
more power than ever before.' The 
right to vote depended updn the 
ownership of property and some¬ 
times upon religion, but there was 
considerable democracy, such as in 
the town meetings of New England. 
Some colonies even elected their own 
governors instead of having them 
appointed from Great Britain. All of 


the colonists enjoyed the right of 
trial by jury. 

John Peter Zenger came to Amer¬ 
ica from Germany in 1710. He 
became publisher of the JVew York 
Weekly Journal and in 1734 dared to 
criticize in the paper the governor of 
the colony of New York. For this 
the governor had him arrested and 
brought to trial. The trial (1735) was 
conducted in an unfair manner and 
it seemed at first that Zenger would 
be punished for expressing his opin¬ 
ions. A great lawyer, Andrew Hamil¬ 
ton, came to his assistance, however, 
and made a stirring appeal for ^‘the 
cause of liberty.” The jury set 
Zenger free amid general rejoicing. 
This case established fi^eedom of the 
press as one of the foundations of 
American liberty. 

The thirteen colonies were more 
closely united in 1763 than ever 
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before. They had fought in a com¬ 
mon cause to protect their homes 
against French invasion in the wars 
that haid just ended. They had 
listened to a plan of Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin’s providing for a union of the 
colonies. They had not accepted 
Franklin’s plan when he had pre¬ 
sented it to a meeting of the colonies 



William Cullen Bryant, Popular History oj U. 5 ." 


An early New England school in a new settle¬ 
ment away from the seacoast. Notice the 
log wails, the bench, and the desks. Books 
were expensive and scarce then. 

in Albany in 1754, but the idea of 
union was firmly fixed in their minds 
by 1763. 

Culture in the Colonies 

Meanwhile, considerable improve¬ 
ment had taken place in education, 
science, and the arts. No longer was 
Harvard College (the beginning of 
Harvard University) the only insti¬ 
tution of higher letuming in Britain’s 

Study Activities 

1. A Play in Three Acts. Write a short 
play in three acts for presentation to the 
class. In the first act tell how Sweden 


colonies. By 1763 there were five 
other such institutions. William and 
Mary had been founded in Virginia 
in 1693; Yale in Connecticut in 
1701; Princeton in New Jersey in 
1746; Columbia, then called King’s 
College, in New York in 1754; and 
the University of Pennsylvania in 
1755. Rhode Island College, the 
beginning of Brown University, was 
established in 1764. Elementary 
schools were improving. Sometimes 
music, dancing, geography, and his¬ 
tory were taught in addition to the 
“three R’s.” Libraries were still few; 
most large collections of books be¬ 
longed to individual men of wealth. 
Artists were increasing in number in 
1763, although they contributed very 
little that was original. An exhibition 
of American paintings had been held 
in New York in 1755. The colonists 
were also becoming interested in 
science. Benjamin Franklin did much 
to encourage this interest, and was 
the leading scientist in the colonies. 

In 1763 the people in the British 
colonies were becoming less and less 
like the people of Great Britain. 
Differences in tastes and ideas were 
more noticeable than before. Eng¬ 
lishmen in America and in Great 
Britain, with the broad ocean in 
between, were becoming strangers 
to each other. The British colonies 
were slowly drifting away from the 
mother country. The tide of Brit¬ 
ain’s empire in North America was 
just beginning to ebb in 1763. 


was ousted from the New World. In the 
second tell how Holland was ousted; 
perhaps you will use the dramatic episode 
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of Stuyvesant’s surrender. In the third 
act tell of France’s defeat in North 
America; perhaps you will use an inci¬ 
dent showing Wolfe and Montcalm at 
the fall of Quebec. 

2. Newspaper Headlines, Write a series 
of ncwspap)er headlines such as a modern 
newspaper might use in reporting inci¬ 
dents and decisive battles in the wars for 
control in America between the Swedes, 
French, Dutch, Portuguese, English, and 
Spanish in the years before 1763. 

3. Under Four Flags. Identify the na¬ 
tions which at different times have 
controlled the site of Wilmington, Dela¬ 
ware. Look up the story of Wilmington 
in the World Book. Make a list of the 
places in Wilmington you would like to 
visit. 

4. Books to Read. Indian raids were 
frequent and feared in the wars of the 
colonial period. Walter Edmonds has 
written a fine story about a raid on the 
pioneer home of a family living on the 
frontier in the Mohawk Valley during 
the French and Indian War. The book 
is called The Matchlock Gun (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., 1941). After reading it, make a 
series of drawings to illustrate its most 
dramatic incidents. Compare the story, 
which is fictional, with the Indian raids 
on Deerfield, Massachusetts, as told 
under “Deerfield” in the World Book 
or another encyclopedia. 

During King Philip’s War the Indians 
raided Lancaster, Massachusetts, and 
killed many of the settlers. They took as 
a captive Mary Rowlandson, whose hus¬ 
band was killed. She was carried off 
to the Indian villages, suffering many 
hardships. Her courage, skill, and en¬ 
durance on long marches won the respect 
of her captors. They treated her kindly 
and eventually she won her liberty. 
Back among her settler friends she wrote 
the story of her adventures. Perhaps 
your teacher can read you some of Nar¬ 
rative of the Captivity and Restoration of 


Mrs. Mary Rowlandson (Houghton-Mifflin 
Co., 1930). Write a theme about the 
captivity of Mary Rowlandson as you 
imagine it might have been. 

Sword of the Wilderness^ by Elizabeth 
Coatsworth (The Macmillan Company, 
1936), is the tale of a boy who was taken 
prisoner by the Indians in the French 
and Indian War. 

In Reppy Marlowe of Charles Town 
(Viking Press, 1936), Elizabeth Janet 
Gray has written an interesting story of 
a girl who moved from London to 
“Charles Town,” South Carolina. In 
Meggy Macintosh (Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., 1930), she gives a vivid picture of 
the Scottish immigrants who came to 
North Carolina. 

Cornelia Meigs, in Master Simonas 
Garden (The Macmillan Company, 1929) 
gives a picture of colonial life through 
three generations. 

For some good stories about pioneer 
life in the late colonial and Revolutionary 
periods, you will enjoy reading these 
books by Constance Lindsay Skinner. 
Andy Breaks Trail (1928), Becky Landers., 
Frontier Warrior (1926), Rob Roy^ The 
Frontier Twins (1934), and Silent Scot, 
Frontier Scout (1925), all published by The 
Macmillan Company. 

For two good biographies of Benjamin 
Franklin, who was very active throughout 
most of the eighteenth century, read 
Andr6 Maurois, Franklin, The Life of an 
Optimist (Didier Publishing Co., 1945) 
and Enid LaMonte Meadoweroft, Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin (Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1941). 

5. Weapons. Draw a series of pictures 
of the weapons used in colonial warfare 
between 1700 and 1763. Mount each 
picture on a separate cardboard, with 
the title written on the back. Consult 
the encyclopedias for descriptions of the 
weapons. Show the pictures to the class 
and see how many of the weapons they 
can identify. Be able to give examples 
of their use. 
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6« .4 Map, Draw a map of the 
Americas, showing the territory pos¬ 
sessed by each European country after 
the peace settlements of 1763. See the 
map on page 47. Why did Great Britain 
take Canada? Why was Spain given 
the French lands west of the Mississippi 
River? 

7. An Outline, Make an outline of the 
third section of Chapter 3 — “The 
Americas in 1763.” Under the sub¬ 
headings 

A. The People in the Colonies 

B. Where the Colonists Lived 

C. Europe Tries to Regulate Its Colonies 

D. The Growth of Liberty 

E. Culture in the Colonies 

list in 1, 2, 3 order the chief items of 
information given in each part of the 
section. After each member of the class 
has made his own outline, compare 
them and make a class outline. 


II. Sledding Forbidden in Albany. On 
December 22, 1713, the magistrates of 
Albany, New York, passed the following 
regulation: “Whereas the children of the 
city do very unorderly to the shame and 
scandall of their parents ryde down the 
hills in the streets of the city with small 
and great sleds on the Lord’s day in the 
week by which many accidents may 
come, now for preventing the same it is 
hereby published and declared it shall be 
and may be lawful for any Constable in 
this city or any other person or persons to 
take any sled or sleds from all and every 
such boys and girls rydeing or offering to 
ryde down any hill within the said city 
and break any sled or sleds in pieces.” 
What do you think of this regulation? 
Is it typical of colonial times? Report to 
the class on the first two chapters in 
Robert B. Weaver, Amusements and Sports 
in American Life (University of Chicago 
Press, 1939). 


8. Explanation of Words, A famous 
American historian, Frederick Jackson 
Turner, once wrote, “In the course of the 
seventeenth century,, the frontier was ad¬ 
vanced up the Atlantic river courses just 
beyond the fall line^ and the tidewater 
region became the settled area.^'" Define 
and explain and illustrate each of the 
italicized terms. 

9. Where People Lived, On your map 
of the Americas in 1763 indicate where 
tile English colonists lived at that time. 
Locate on the map all the towns and 
cities mentioned in Chapter 3. The map 
on page 30 will be helpful but it carries 
the story only to 1733. 

10. John Peter ^enger. The trial of 
John Peter Zenger in 1734 is an impor¬ 
tant landmark in the history of American 
freedom. Write a radio dramatization of 
the trial and present it to the class or 
assembly. For a good account of Zenger 
see “John Peter Zenger,” in King and 
Dennis, The Way of Democracy (The 
Macmillan Company), pp. 265-273, 


12. Franklin^s Plan of Union, In 1754 
Benjamin Franklin proposed that the Brit¬ 
ish colonies in America unite. The plan 
of government he proposed was as follows. 


With power of veto 


( power to 
moke laws 
levy taxes 
lay duties 
provide for defense 


The plan was rejected by both the colo¬ 
nies and Great Britain. Organize a 
discussion in class in which some pupils 
present Franklin’s arguments for the 
plan, some present Britain’s arguments 
against it, and some present the colonists’ 
arguments against it. What do you think 
of the plan? 
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Review Activities for Unit I 


1. A New Time Line, At the beginning 
of each chapter in this book is a time 
line on which the main events related 
in the chapter are shown in heavy 
print. Make a large class time-line com¬ 
bining all the events listed in Chapters 1, 

2, and 3. Select the ten items on the 
time line which you consider most 
important in determining the course 
of American history between 1492 and 
1763. Then sec how your list compares 
with the items shown in the Chrono¬ 
logical Outline on page xv. 

2. Courage of the Colonists, During these 
years many thousands of Europeans 
crossed the stormy Atlantic to reach 
America. The ships of the time were 
small and without comforts. The voy¬ 
ages lasted from one to three months, 
and the voyagers suffered a great deal. 
Many of them died en route. One 
traveler wrote: . There is on board 

these ships terrible misery, stench, fumes, 
horror, vomiting, many kinds of sea¬ 
sickness, fever, dysentery, headache, 
heat, boils, scurvy, cancer, mouth-rot, 
and the like. . . . Add to this want of 
provisions, hunger, thirst, frost, heat, 
dampness, anxiety, want, afflictions and 
lamentations, together with other trou¬ 
ble, as for example the lice. . . . We 
were compelled to eat the ship’s biscuit 
which had been spoiled long ago; though 
in a whole biscuit there was scarcely a 
piece the size of a coin that had not been 
full of red worms and spiders’ nests.” 

Write an essay or a poem, or draw a 
picture about the endurance and bravery 


of those who courageously left their 
European homes and crossed the sea to 
reach a strange and frontier land. 

3. Colonial Homes, Make a collection of 
pictures of homes of colonial times in all 
parts of the Americas. Exhibit the 
collection to the class and hold a contest 
to see who can tell in what colony or 
province the homes were found. 

4. How the Colonists Were Aided by 
Indians, In a book called The First 
Americans (1607-1690) by Thomas J. 
Wertenbaker (The Macmillan Company, 
1927) it is said that ‘‘The influence of 
the Indians upon the life and customs 
of the colonists was profound. In every 
practical concern the English learned 
more from the Indians than the Indians 
learned from them. ... So long as 
the Europeans built their homes or 
hunted, or made war in the shadows of 
the trees, they found it necessary to turn 
to the savages for instruction. . . .” 
(p. 308) Do you think this statement is 
true? Discuss it in class, giving as many 
specific illustrations of the influence of 
the Indians on the settlers as you can. 

5. Cartoons to Draw, Reread the Over¬ 
view at the beginning of Unit I. Can 
you answer clearly the questions at the 
end of the Overview? Draw a cartoon 
or series of cartoons showing how Euro¬ 
peans took possession of and fought over 
the Americas. Draw a cartoon showing 
why the discovery of America by Colum¬ 
bus in 1492 is one of the most important 
events in history. 








































UNIT II 


COLONISTS IN THE AMERICAS 
FORM NEW NATIONS 

OVERVIEW 


Europeans who crossed the At¬ 
lantic to settle in the American 
colonies brought with them the cus¬ 
toms and ideas of their native lands. 
As years and decades passed, how¬ 
ever, the settlers became more Amer¬ 
ican than European. '^The settlers 
developed their own mterests and 
ways of doing things. The ties that 
bound them to European homelands 
grew weaker. Arguments arose be¬ 
tween the settlers and the mother 
countries. As the colonies grew 
stronger, conflicts arose. Then actual 
revolutions broke out. In the years 
between 1775 and 1825 most of the 
colonies won their independence. 
Both North and South America wit¬ 
nessed the rise of new nations, j 
First to be established among the 
new nations was the United States. 
Very serious quarrels between the 
thirteen colonies and Great Britain 
began to develop after the French 
and Indian War ended in 1763. 
There were quarrels over taxes and 
trade and forms of government.] The 
colonists learned how to co-operate 
with one another. In 1775 actual 
fighting began. By 1776 the colonists 
were fully aroused, and were fighting 
a war for independence. For seven 
years the war went on; then in 1783 


Great Britain recognized our inde¬ 
pendence. The thirteen colonies be¬ 
came thirteen states, loosely joined 
together in a Confederation. The 
Confederation did not work, and by 
1789 the states adopted a Constitu¬ 
tion which formed the United States 
of America. 

The troubles of the new nation 
continued, however. The French 
Revolution had broken out, and 
Europe was aflame with war. The 
little republic in eastern North Amer¬ 
ica wanted peace and a chance to 
grow, but war threatened it for 
many years. Troubles with Great 
Britain and Spain plagued Wash¬ 
ington’s administration. John Adams 
barely saved the country from war 
with France in 1800. Jefferson 
stopped all trade with Europe in 
order to avoid war. But in 1812 we 
were dragged into the Napoleonic 
wars against Britain. The War of 
1812 was not long and did not settle 
many questions. After that war our 
foreign relations began to improve. 

In the meantime other colonies in 
the Americas were revolting against 
Europe. Under the leadership of 
Bolivar and San Martin (mar-ten') 
most of was freed 

from Spain 2^ ^%jally organized 



1 he Beitmann Archive 

Raising a liberty pole Liberty poles, first set up by the Sons of Liberty, became symbols of liberty and 
independence. 


into independent nations. Mexico 
won her independence. Brazil sep¬ 
arated from Portugal. All these new 
countries were afraid that European 
nations would try to reconquer 
them. But as years went by the new 
countries grew stronger. And in 1823 
.President Monroe announced a doc¬ 
trine that Europe should not interfere 
in America or America in Europe. 
The Monroe Doctrine can be called 
the ‘‘second Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence.” It was a demand that the 
American republics should be allowed 
to grow and develop without outside 
interference. 

Questions Answered in Unit II 

1. Why were the settlers in the thirteen 
colonies more willing to co-operate with 
one another in 1775 than they had been 
in earlier years? 


2. Why did the colonists revolt against 
Great Britain? 

3. How was our independence won? 

4. Why were the Articles of Confed¬ 
eration not successful? 

5. What are the chief features of the 
Constitution adopted in 1789? 

6 . What difficulties did the United 
States have with Great Britain, France, 
and Spain between 1789 and 1825? 

7. How did the nations of Central 
America and South America win their 
independence during this period? 

8. How was the United States con¬ 
nected with the revolutions un Central 
America and South America? 

9. Who were the great heroes of the 
revolutionary period in the Americas? 

10. What was the Monroe Doctrine? 
Why can it be called a “second declara¬ 
tion of independence”? 



CHAPTER 4 


HOW ENGLISHMEN BECAME 
AMERICANS 


1772 COMMITTEES OF CORRESPONDENCE 
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“The American is a new man who acts 
upon new principles." 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN THE BRITISH COLONIES 


By 1763 Great Britain had won 
the struggle for possession of North 
America north and east of New Spain. 
The land now included in the eastern 
part of the United States was destined 
to be mainly English in population 
and way of life. What manner of men 
and women were the settlers of the 
thirteen British colonies — the men 
and women who were to be the 
founders of our nation? 

The Farmers of the Settled Regions 

Ninety per cent of the colonists 
were farmers. A majority of them 
tilled their own soil without assistance 
from slaves or hired labor. This was 
also true of the South, as a section, 
until after 1700. When more labor 
was needed than the farmer and his 
family could supply, his neighbors 
might help him in the busy season. 

The home of the ordinary farmer 
was generzilly constructed of wood. 
It was frequently made of logs, but 
in the older settled communities the 
more prosperous farmers erected clap- 
boarded frame houses. These frame 
homes were most often one-story 
buildings about sixteen by twenty- 
four feet in size, but sometimes they 
were two stpries high. Even the.se 
frame houses, however, were fre¬ 
quently unpainted on the outside. 
Fireplaces, used for cooking, caused 
perspiration in the summer and un- 
equd heat in the winter, creating a 
condition whereby “one side roasted 
while the other froze.*’ 

The farmer and his family dressed 
in plain homespun and leather which 
were produced on his own farm. 


Qothes worn in hot weather were 
made of coarse linen and towcloth; 
those worn in the winter months 
were of flannel, wool, and buckskin. 
Each member of the farmer’s family 
had a “best suit” for Sunday and 
special occasions, but it did not 
compare favorably with the brilliant 
broadcloth and fine lace worn by the 
well-to-do planters or other great 
landowners. In summer, the children 
and many of the men on the farms 
went barefoot except on Sunday; in 
winter they wore boots or shoes made 
of calfskin and cowhide. 

The farmer needed to be a jack-of- 
all-trades; he generally was his own 
shoemaker, cooper, carpenter, and 
mason. He made his own crude 
wooden tools, such as the plow, 
although he frequently had the iron 
parts hammered out by the village 
blacksmith. His methods of farming 
were poor not only because his 
tools were crude but because he did 
not take proper care of his soil. He 
often allowed part of his farm to lie 
idle each year instead of planting a 
different crop which would prevent 
exhaustion of the soil just as well. 
Some farmers made no effort at all 
to keep their land fertile, preferring 
to find new farms as soon as their 
crops began to fail. 

Other Groups in the Seacoast 
Communities 

There were several other groups 
of people in the seacoast communi¬ 
ties, although most of the colonists 
were farmers. One such group con¬ 
sisted of the workers in the cities and 
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“The Residence of David Twining/* by an early ’'primitive artist/' is a picture of what one of the 
best farmsteads looked like late in the colonial period or shortly thereafter. 

towns. They were looked upon as The workers, however, were not at 
inferior beings by those who were not the foot of the social ladder. On the 
required to work with their hands, next rung below were the indentured 
When the son of a Boston bricklayer servants, who were especially numer- 
was made justice of the peace there ous south of New York. In time they 
were protests because of his low would become free men, but they 
class. It is interesting to note that were despised by Negroes as well as 
in his defense he made no attempt to by other whites and formed great 
uphold the rights of workers, con- settlements of poor whites. Below 
fining himself to a reply that the the indentured servants were the 
charge itself was false. It was difficult Negro slaves, who numbered about 
for workers to rise to any position of half a million in 1775, when the 
importance. Even as late as 1777 Revolution began. 

John Adams declared that New Above the farmers and the workers 
England’s fishermen were no better were more favored groups of colo- 
off than slaves. This was an exag- nists — the great landowners, the 
gcration, but workers were generally merchants, and the clergy. The 
not considered equal to farmers. great landowners were at the very top 
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of the social ladder, especially in the 
South. They imitated the customs, 
habits, and dress of the ruling class of 
England. Ladies and gentlemen from 
the large plantations danced the 
minuet with a dignity and charm 
equal to that found in the palaces of 
Europe. They furnished their homes 
with articles of English design. 
Nearly every ship arriving from 
England in the 1760’s brought boxes 
of splendid clothing. The great 
ladies dressed in elaborate fashion. 
Even the little girls wore hoop petti¬ 
coats and high-heeled shoes. Men 
wore wigs, often perfumed and pow¬ 
dered, bound and braided with 
bright-colored ribbons, and called by 
such names as “fox tail” and “giddy 
feathertop.” George Washington was 
very careful of his appearance, wear¬ 
ing the richest silk and velvet suits, 
gold lace, ruffled shirts, and silver 
buckles. “Whatever goods you may 
send me,” he wrote to London, “let 
them be fashionable.” 

Friendly with these landowners 
and often related to them by marriage 
were the great merchants of the sea- 
coast towns. While the ruling class 
of the South depended upon the soil 
for its prosperity, the great mer¬ 
chants of Salem and Boston de¬ 
pended primarily upon the sea for 
their wealth. At the wharves were 
rows of warehouses in which were 
stored various articles of commerce. 
Creaking windlasses slowly loaded 
and unloaded casks and bales from the 
small sailing vessels. Two-wheeled 
carts rumbled to and fro by the 
waterside. The air was heavy with 
odors of tar and fish. But Salem 
did not object to the odor of fish; 
the merchants even boasted of the 
smell; fish was their source of wealth. 


Some of the leading farnilies of 
Boston decorated their homes with 
models of the “sacred” cod. Most 
Boston merchants owned slaves as 
house servants and bought and sold 
them like other merchandise. In 
New England it was the merchant 
class that dressed most carefully, 
owned the finest homes, and enjoyed 
the most advantages. 

A third favored gr'oup in the 
seacoast communities consisted of the 
clergy. This group was especially 
powerful in the early history of 
Massachusetts. When Parson Phillips 
of Andover was asked if he was 
“the parson who serves here,” he 
replied, “I am, sir, the parson who 
rules here.” Parson Phillips exag¬ 
gerated his authority, but the power 
of clergymen was tremendous in 
Massachusetts, because only church 
members could vote and church 
membership was limited. From the 
pulpit the colonists heard what they 
should believe in matters of religion. 
From the pulpit also the settlers 
were told what they could, or could 
not, do in many matters that had no 
connection with religion. By 1763 
the New England clergy did not 
have as much power as it had for¬ 
merly possessed, but its influence in 
the lives of the colonists continued to 
be very great. In all of the thirteen 
colonies the clergymen were near the 
top of the social ladder. In all the 
settlements from New Hampshire to 
Georgia the church was of great 
importance. 

All of the social groups discussed in 
this chapter differed in many ways, 
but they generally sided together 
when danger threatened any one 
group. They had much in common 
despite all their differences. Most 
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Paper making was started in the colonies in 1690 when a Philadelphia printer and a Dutch paper 
maker built a paper "mill.'* Getting enough rags to make paper was always a problem. 


of them had come across the Atlantic 
in search of freedom: freedom from 
want, freedom of religion, and free¬ 
dom to rule themselves. The class 
distinctions which did exist in the 
colonies between the various groups 
were not as great as those which 
existed in England. Differences 
among people based on birth and 
wealth did not cause as much con¬ 
cern here as in the mother country. 

Where and How the Colonists 
Lived 

Some of the earliest settlers lived 
in caves dug in the sides of hills. 
They built their first crude shelters 
of brush, sod, and logs. Their first 
permanent homes resembled those 
they had known in Europe. The log 
cabin was not an invention of the 
American frontier. As we have noted, 
it was brought to the New World 
from Sweden by the Swedish settlers 


along the Delaware. New England’s 
famous ^‘House of Seven Gables” 
was similar to dwellings which the 
colonists had known in England. 
Even the style of houses which we 
now call ‘‘colonial” was of English 
origin. Dutch houses in New York 
resembled the homes of Holland; 
German houses in Pennsylvania re¬ 
sembled the dwellings of Germany. 

The finer homes possessed beauti¬ 
ful furnishings imported from Eng¬ 
land, polished floors, glass windows, 
and frequently broad verandas. The 
poorer homes had furniture made 
out of logs, windows without glass 
or no windows at all, dirt floors, 
and no verandas. The homes of 
neither rich nor poor had what we 
consider conveniences even in 1763. 
There was no plumbing; water had 
to be carried from wells and springs. 
Open fireplaces provided the only 
heat and the only opportunity for 
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cooking. Whale-oil lamps were a big 
improvement over the pine knots and 
candles used for lighting purposes 
by early colonists, but were much 
inferior to the lights we possess 
today. 

Philadelphia was the queen of the 
seacoast cities in 1763. Her streets 
were well-lighted and paved, and 
crossed each other at right angles 
instead of running in all directions. 
Many of her homes were three-story 
brick buildings which looked very 
much alike and presented a monoto¬ 
nous appearance to visitors. Phila¬ 
delphia possessed fine churches, how¬ 
ever, one of which had chimes. 
Charleston, like Philadelphia, had 
attractive church buildings, and 
many of its homes were of brick. Its 
Streets, however, were unpaved ex¬ 
cept for a brick sidewalk about six 
feet wide. Unfortunate indeed was 
anyone who carelessly stepped off 
the sidewalk into the mud or dust of 
the roadway. Both New York and 
Boston had many narrow, crooked 
streets. In New York many of the 
buildings were distinguished by their 
Dutch style. Around Boston both 
homes and churches were built 
largely of wood. 

Travel was a hardship in the 
British colonies. Men traveled by 
boat whenever possible. There were 
no improved roads anywhere in the 
colonies in 1763. People usually 
traveled on horseback over narrow 
wilderness trails when required to 
journey on land. Even along the 
seacoast, the dirt roads were ex¬ 
tremely poor. Few bridges existed, 
and the crossing of streams was in 
most cases by wading, ferry, or canoe. 
An average day’s journey was only 
twenty-five miles. In 1756 three 


days were required for stagecoaches 
to travel from New York to Phila¬ 
delphia, a distance of 90 miles. 
When, in 1766, the same journey 
was made in two days, the stage¬ 
coach that set this record was nick¬ 
named ‘‘the flying machine.” Yet in 
our own day the same trip requires 
only ninety minutes by train, and 
much less by airplane. 

There were three kinds of ele¬ 
mentary schools in the British colo¬ 
nies. In New England, education 
was considered the responsibility of 
the government. Laws were passed 
establishing schools and requiring 
children to attend. In the middle 
colonies, education was left to the 
churches and parents to do as they 
pleased. In the South, education was 
left largely to the parents. Rich 
colonists hired tutors or sent their 
children to England to study; the 
children of poor families often had no 
schooling at all. Schoolhouses in the 
colonies were uncomfortable and 
poorly furnished, and the teacher 
often untrained. Good teachers were 
so scarce that on at least one occasion 
the village fathers bought an in¬ 
dentured servant who claimed to 
know the “three R’s.” Girls were 
given less education than boys, while 
many young people grew up with no 
school education at all. 

In 1763 the most important library 
in the colonics was one which had 
been established at Philadelphia by 
Benjamin Franklin in 1731. Of 
seventeen public libraries started be¬ 
tween 1745 and 1763, one third were 
to be found in Pennsylvania. Some 
of the best private libraries were to be 
found in the homes of Virginians. 
The first successful newspaper was the 
Boston News Letter first published in 
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1704, but the most influential paper 
in 1763 was the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
More and better drama and music 
could be heard in Charleston than 
in any other place in the colonies. 

In all the colonial towns and cities 
there was a lack of proper health 
measures. The streets were foul¬ 
smelling and unclean. Smallpox epi¬ 
demics were unchecked, and yellow 
fever raged throughout the South 
and as far north as Philadelphia in the 
summer months. The first school of 
medicine was not started by the 
University of Pennsylvania until 1765. 

Amusements were few in New 
England. Plays were forbidden, and 
music was seldom heard. The laws 
of Massachusetts forbade card play¬ 
ing. Very strict behavior was re¬ 
quired on Sundays: colonists were 
forbidden to fish, shoot, sail, row, 
dance, jump, work unless absolutely 
necessary, or travel except to church. 
New Englanders were fined if they 
failed to go to church, fined if they 
traveled to church too fast, and 
rapped with the usher’s stick if they 
went to sleep in the church. A sea 
captain returning from a three-year 
cruise was condemned to the stocks 
because he kissed his wife on Sunday. 

In the middle colonies and in the 
South, Sunday was not observed 
with such strictness, and there was a 
greater variety of amusements. Some 
musical instruments such as the 
violin were quite common. Card 
playing and gay hunting parties 
were popular. Two sports that were 
especially favored in Virginia and 
the Carolinas were horse racing and 
cockfighting. 

The colonists obtained much of 
their food from the forest and the 
sea. Some deer were so tame that 


they fed from farmers* hogpens. 
The rivers and the sea seemed filled 
with fish. In Chesapeake Bay there 
were so many ducks and geese that 
the sound of their wings was ‘‘like a 
great storm coming over the water.’* 

The soil produced abundant crops 
until the land was worn out. Corn 
was most important of all farm crops, 
especially along the frontier. Almost 
every farmer raised cows, hogs, or 
sheep to slaughter in the fall for his 
supply of meat for the winter. It 
was not unusual for a farmer to make 
ten or twelve barrels of cider, for use 
as a drink, much as we would drink 
water. By 1763 the potato was 
becoming popular as food in the 
colonies. It had been taken from 
South America to Europe by the 
Spaniards, and then had been brought 
back across the ocean to the British 
colonies about 1720. At first the 
potato was considered poisonous by 
some, and was called “devil’s apple” 
because it grew underground. The 
Irish settlers of New Hampshire, how¬ 
ever, seemed to suffer no ill effects 
from eating potatoes. Gradually other 
settlers followed the example set by 
the Irish. 

The Frontier 

West of the settled areas was the 
frontier. Its location changed as 
settlements pushed westward. By 
1700 the colonies were settled as far 
west as the “fall line,” where falls in 
the rivers made it impossible to go 
farther upstream by boat./J^tween 
1700 and 1763 many settlers went 
beyond the fall line and climbed the 
eastern ridges of the Appalachian 
range of mountains. They then 
spread north and south through the 
upper valleys of such rivers as the 
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Potomac, the Susquehanna, and the 
Shenandoah. By 1763 settlers were 
ready to cross the western ridges of 
the Appalachians into lands that 
are now parts of Kentucky, Tennes¬ 
see, and Ohio. 

The fall line marked, for some 
time, the location of almost as serious 
a barrier to the exchange of ideas in 
America as the Atlantic formed be¬ 
tween Europe and America. If we 
think of the inhabitant of the coastal 
plain as one step removed from Eng¬ 


land, most of the pioneers who settled 
west of the fall line were two steps 
removed. 

The frontier was a wilderness that 
was almost empty, occupied largely 
by Indians and wild animals. Men 
and women could not live there as 
they did in London, nor as they did 
in Boston or Charleston. It was 
necessary for them to adopt new 
ways which were more suitable to 
life in a wilderness. The longer they 
remained on the frontier the less they 
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acted and thought like Europeans or the Indian custom of flavoring his 
like their cousins in the seacoast cities, corn and beans with dog meat. He 
Instead of dressing like the men and sweetened his food with honey and 
women of New York or London, the maple syrup, instead of using sugar 
pioneers copied the Indian, wearing and molasses from the West Inclies. 
moccasins on their feet, and clothing Then, too, certain traits of char- 
themselvcs in buckskin. The frontier acter are necessary to a man living 
home bore little resemblance to the in a wilderness. The red man had 
fine brick buildings of Charleston, them, and if the pioneer did not 
It was only a temporary dwelling have them he did not survive long, 
built of sod and brush and logs, He had to be self-reliant, for at first 
because the pioneer would move there were no officers to enforce the 
again as soon as the game disappeared laws, and frequently there were no 
or the soil became poor. As in the laws. He had to be resourceful, 
homes of Indian neighbors, its floor prepared at all times to meet any 
was the earth itself, and smoke emergency as he made his lonely 
escaped through a hole in the roof. ^ way over narrow Indian trails. He 
The rude furniture was made of parts h^d to be hardy and courageous, for 
of logs, split in two, which rested on no v^eakling could long exist. When 
sticks held in place by wooden pegs, traveling he imitated the red man, 
Around the frontier cabin the * using l:anoes made of birch or elm 
trees were chopped down or burned b|xlt the summer, and going on 
to make room for fields of Indian snov||lnoes in the winter, 
corn. In agriculture the pioneer ^ ^It was natural that on the frontier 
copied the methods of the Indian . new^ideas about government should 
squaw, planting the corn in hills develop. On the frontier there was a 
and rows, hoeing it three times, using greater feeling of equality among 
scarecrows to try to scare off the men than could be found even along 
birds, and storing the harvested crop the seacoast. A pioneer who was 
in a corncrib. He pounded it into equal to his neighbors in all other 
meal in a stone or wooden mortar respects felt that he should have an 
in the same manner as did the squaw, equal voice in making the laws of 
and he developed a strojffg liking for his local community, his colony, or 
succotash, although he did not follow even the British Empire. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND HER COLONIES DRIFT APART 

Englishmen on both sides of the and become English or Scotch gentle* 


Atlantic possessed much in common 
in 1763. They maintained close 
personal and business relations. They 
were united by a common pride in 
things English. Sons of the rich in the 
colonies were often sent to the mother 
country to complete their education 


men. In some ways the Atlantic 
Ocean was a bond holding Great 
Britain and her colonies together. 

Differences Arise 

In other ways, however, the Atian- 
tic was more like a barrier separating 
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the mother country from her colonies. 
Even the fastest ships required forty 
days to cross the three thousand 
miles of ocean. The colonists were 
forced to depend largely upon them¬ 
selves. In time they came to feel 
that they were a separate people. 
Thus the Atlantic Ocean was really 
a maker of Americans. Settlers erect¬ 
ing crude cabins in the frontier be¬ 
yond the fall line felt that England 
was still farther away. 

There were other influences, how¬ 
ever, besides geography which caused 
the "colonists to drift away from the 
mother country. The men and 
women from Great Britain who had 
crossed the wide Atlantic to build 
new homes in the wild American 
wilderness were people who had 
become dissatisfied with England or 
Scotland. They had been denied the 
right to worship as they pleased. 
They had been unable to make what 
they considered a decent living. 
Some had been forced to flee from 
the wrath of British kings. Once on 
this side of the ocean they enjoyed 
greater freedom and a better living. 
Their loyalty to Great Britain was 
not as great as it might have been. 

Much of the population of the 
colonies was not English, as was 
noted in Chapter 3. The Scotch- 
Irish felt that they had been unjustly 
treated by England. They regarded 
the British government with dislike. 
Most of them lived west of the 
fall line. Then there were the large 
groups of Germans, who had no 
reason to love a British king three 
thousand miles away. 

Growth of Self-Government 

Meanwhile the colonists had be¬ 
come accustomed to managing their 


own local affairs. During the century 
and a half following the meeting of 
the colonial assembly in Virginia in 
1619, the colonists had won increasing 
control of their ovm governments. 
When quarrels had occurred between 
the representatives of the people and 
the governors appointed by British 
kings, the colonists generally had 
managed to have their own way. 
The British government itself had 
not attempted to regulate its colo¬ 
nists as strictly as other European na¬ 
tions had done. They had allowed 
unusual privileges to the settlers, and 
had not forced the colonies to live up 
to the regulations which had been 
made. When the British government 
decided after 1763 to be strict with 
its colonies, it was too late. The 
French and Indian War had ended, 
and the colonists no longer needed 
British protection against the French. 

The colonists objected especially 
to the taxes which Great Britain 
required them to pay. They ob¬ 
jected not .so much to the amount 
collected as to the manner in which 
tax laws were made. They had no 
members in the British Parliament 
which decided what the tax rates 
should be. They declared that there 
should be* “no taxation without 
representation” — that they should 
be taxed only by representatives of 
their own choosing. As one quarrel 
followed another, the colonies drifted 
farther and farther away from the 
mother country. 

British Restrictions 

The numerous ways in which the 
British government attempted to re¬ 
strict the colonists after 1763 aroused 
hard feelings among the English 
as well as among the Scotch-Irish and 
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The Beitmann Archive 

When the British tried to restrict the making of goods in the colonies^ Boston women defiantly set up 
their spinning wheels on the Common and ran contests to see who could spin the most yarn. 


Germans. When the British govern¬ 
ment ordered the colonists to stop 
their prosperous trade with the 
Dutch, the French, and the Spanish, 
colonial merchants were bitter 
against the mother country. They 
continued their trade, knowing that 
most colonial courts would not declare 
them guilty even if they broke the laws. 

Restrictions on trade caused the 
settlers to begin manufacturing their 
own goods. Then British factory 
owners began to object to competi¬ 
tion in America. When the British 


RIVALRY BETWEEN SEACOAST 

Two Americas 

There were two Americas in the 
British colonies in 1763. The first 


government attempted to prevent 
the colonists from setting up their 
own industries, the anger of the 
colonists was increased. Meanwhile 
Southern planters had gone deeply 
into debt to sEnglish merchants and 
tinkers. They were willing to pay 
the'se debts, but British laws made 
payment difficult. There were many 
other British regulations, such as pre¬ 
venting colonists from settling west 
of the Appalachians, and the lodging 
or quartering of British troops in 
the colonial cities. 


AND FRONTIER 

was the America of the seacoast 
settlements which included the cen¬ 
ters of population, industry, wealth, 
and culture. In the countinghouses 
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of Boston and the ballrooms of 
Charleston, Europe lingered. Be¬ 
tween 1700 and 1763, however, a 
second and newer America had been 
bom among the frontier cabins west 
of the fall line. The ties that bound 
the seacoast communities to Britain 
were lacking in the wilderness. There 
were no businessmen in the West 
carrying on direct trade with London 
merchants. The religious bond with 
churches in Britain was almost lack¬ 
ing. Sons of the frontier did not 
often journey to England to com¬ 
plete their education. The frontier 
and the seacoast settlements differed 
in many ways. The two Americas 
often failed to understand each other. 
They became rivals, their rivalry 
sometimes leading to actual battles 
and bloodshed. 

Examples of Rivalry 

In Pennsylvania the rivalry was 
increased because large numbers of 
the frontiersmen were German and 
Scotch-Irish. Many of the English 
people in Philadelphia feared that 
they would be unable to preserve the 
English language, so numerous were 
the Germans farther west. Benjamin 
Franklin was afraid the foreigners 
would win complete control of gov¬ 
ernment. ‘T remember,’’ he de¬ 
clared, ^^when they modestly declined 
intermeddling in our elections, but 
now they come in droves and carry 
all before them, except in one or two 
counties.” 

The three wealthy Quaker counties 
along the seacoast did all they could 
to keep control of the government of 
the colony. Each of these three older 
counties had eight members in the 
Pennsylvania legislature, but the 
newer western counties were given 


from one to four members each. 
At a time when the population of the 
seacoast and western counties was 
almost equal, the seacoast counties 
had twice as many members in the 
legislature as did the frontier. In 
1764 the three eastern counties and 
the city of Philadelphia elected 
twenty-six members while the five 
western counties elected only ten. 

In South Carolina, the frontier 
area had no representatives in the 
legislature in the colonial period. 
Nor did the settlers receive equal 
justice. Even the most remote pio¬ 
neers were required to journey to 
Charleston to setde their disputes in 
courts of law. Officers sent from the 
seacoast to govern the frontier settle¬ 
ments sometimes became partners 
with cattle thieves and other crimi¬ 
nals. Conditions on the frontier of 
South Carolina became so serious 
that the settlers finally took matters 
in their own hands. They established 
their own courts in 1764. 

The rivalry in North Carolina was 
especially concerned with the poll 
tax. This tax was a certain fixed 
sum — the same for every man, rich 
or poor. It was easily paid by the 
well-to-do gentlemen in the older 
section of the colony but was a hard¬ 
ship to the poor settler trying to make 
a living on the remote frontier. It 
had to be paid in actual coin, which 
was very scarce on the frontier. To 
make matters worse, a settler’s land 
or other property was to be seized 
and sold if he failed to pay the poll 
tax. There was so much bitterness 
between the frontier and the seacoast 
communities of North Carolina that 
armed forces from the two sections 
fought in the Battle of the Alamance 
in 1771. Even after the Revolution 
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began, the settlers of the North Caro¬ 
lina frontier were more bitter toward 
their own cousins along the seacoast 
than toward the mother country. 

In many colonies one of the chief 
causes of bitterness was the land 
question. Some rich men had bought 
large tracts of land on the frontier 
which they hoped to sell to actual 
settlers at a profit. The pioneer felt 
that he was entitled to the land 
without buying it if he cut down 
the trees and brush and fought off 
the wild animals and the Indians. 
He said it was “against the laws of 
God and nature that so much land 
should be idle while so many Chris¬ 
tians wanted it to work on and to 
raise their own bread.” Therefore, 
without buying the land, a pioneer 
often settled on it and claimed it 
for his own. When officers of the 
law tried to put him ofT, he and his 
neighbors would band together to 
defend his home. When New York 
sheriffs went into what is now Ver¬ 
mont to enforce land claims they 
were “rudely received” by the set¬ 
tlers, and beaten with “twigs of the 
wilderness,” which were beech clubs 
about two inches in diameter. 


The Rivalry Results in Greater 
Democracy 

In these conflicts between the 
seacoast communities and the fron¬ 
tier, sometimes one section was vic¬ 
torious and sometimes the other. In 
general, however, the ideals of the 
frontier triumphed in the end. 
Greater political equality was gained. 
The frontier gradually won its fight 
for equal representation in the legis¬ 
lature. With the support of the 
workers of the cities, restrictions 
against voting were gradually re¬ 
moved. New constitutions written in 
the eighteenth century allowed more 
and more men to vote, although the 
ballot was not given to every adult 
until the twentieth century. Some 
of these constitutions provided for 
religious freedom, due to the de¬ 
mands of the settlers on the frontier. 
Indirectly, practices on the fron¬ 
tier led to more democracy within 
the seacoast communities. The mer¬ 
chants and landowners along the 
coast were more or less compelled to 
allow more liberties in the older com¬ 
munities to keep workers from going 
west where greater freedom existed. 


UNITY IN OPPOSITION TO GREAT BRITAIN 


Interests Possessed in Common 

Even while bitter rivalry con¬ 
tinued between seacoast and frontier 
in the British colonics, there was a 
growing unity in opposition to the 
motherland. uSome of the laws passed 
by the British Parliament aroused 
opposition throughout the colonies. 
Xhe Proclamation of 1763, for ex¬ 
ample, affected both seacoast and 


frontier. It angered the frontiersmen 
who were dreaming of settling west 
of the Appalachians. It also irritated 
seacoast businessmen who hoped to 
make money buying and selling 
western lands. Some of the tax laws 
fell harshly upon rich and poor, upon 
city men and farmers and frontiers¬ 
men alike. Restrictions on colonial 
trade were felt by farmers and workers 
as well as by merchants, and the 
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Committees of Correspondence became so numerous and so well organiied that, despite slow means of 
travel, four years after the creation of the first one the colonies had declared their independence. 


regulation of colonial manufacturing _ i /- i 

harmed ail the colonists. ' Co-operation among the Colonies 

Meanwhile the colonists were At the same time, the thirteen 
brought closer together by their colonies were beginning to realize 
trade and commerce. Americans in that the problems of one colony did 
the Carolinas, for example, used not differ greatly from the problems 
fish and lumber from New England of the other twelve. This was espe- 
and ^ain and flour from the middle daily true wherever their relations 
colonies. Crops raised on Southern with the mother country were con- 
plantations were carried to markets cerned. Each colony by itself was 
by ships built in New England and weak, but in unity there was strength, 
manned by New England sailors. In Some means had to be found to keep 
somewhat the same way, Americans each colony informed of what was 
of the frontier and the seacoast were going on in other colonies. The 
tied together. For example, Phila- colonists needed to become better 
delphia merchants provided money acquainted with one another. To 
for the fur traders on the Pennsyl- meet these needs, Samuel Adams 
vania frontier and bought for export organized a Committee of Corre- 
the produce of western farmers, spondence in Boston in 1772. He 
Americans in various parts of the not only sought to keep in touch 
colonies were dependent upon one with other communities, but desired 
another for their prosperity. to arouse opposition to British policies 
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as well,; The idea of having com¬ 
mittees " of correspondence spread 
throughout the colonies like wildfire, 
and soon there were such committees 
everywhere. In 1773 Virginia ap¬ 
pointed a committee representing 
that entire colony to keep in com¬ 
munication with her sister colonies. 
Within a year all colonies except one 
had followed her example. 

The men who were appointed to 
serve on these committees were op¬ 
posed to the policies of the British 
government. They were very active 
and did much to unite the colonists in 


SUMMARY 

Men and women of European 
nations had been making new homes 
in the thirteen colonies since 1607. 
Because their new homes were built 
in a wilderness these Europeans were 
required to learn new ways of living 
and develop new habits and customs. 
Men and women from England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Germany, or any 
other country could not live in the 
British colonies exactly as they had 
in their mother lands. The longer 
the Europeans lived in America the 
less they behaved and thought like 
Englishmen, Scots, Irishmen, and 
Germans in the old countries. This 


Study Activities 

1 • Groups in Colonial America. Chapter 4 
tells about farmers, planters, frontiers¬ 
men, fishermen, city workers, merchants, 
clergy, indentured servants, slaves, and 
other groups in the American popu¬ 
lation of 1763. How would you tell to 
which group an American of that day 


opposition to the mother country. 
As time went on, the committees 
increased in importance. Finally 
many of the committees became 
stronger than the regular govern¬ 
ment. Anyone who opposed them or 
disagreed with them was likely to be 
thought a friend of the king. The 
colonists who approved the policies 
of the British government did not 
create any means of influencing the 
minds of people. For this reason, 
fully as much as for any other, the 
colonies and the mother country 
drifted toward war 


was especially true of the settlers 
who lived west of the fall line. The 
farther the settlers advanced into 
the frontier the less they resembled 
Europeans. In fact, they ceased to 
be Europeans. By 1770 the inhab¬ 
itants of Britain’s thirteen colonies 
had become Americans. These 
Americans had differences and rival¬ 
ries among themselves, but they were 
becoming increasingly united, espe¬ 
cially in opposition to British rule. A 
new group of people was becoming 
conscious of its unity. Soon the 
people would have a national govern¬ 
ment of their own. 


belonged? Which groups were largest? 
Which most influential? Where did the 
various groups live? 

2 . Tools to Identify. On the next .page 
are pictured various colonial tools and 
‘‘gadgets.” Tell what each was used for. 
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Colonial Tools and “Gadgets’* 

(a from New Haven Colony Htsloncal Soctety, b and e from Onotidaf^a Historical Assn , c from Cooper 
Union Museum, d and f from The Memorial Press ) 


Wooden Scales 


Foot Warmer 


Iron Kettle 


What material do you think each item 
was made oP Reproduce drawings of 
other useful articles from colonial life. 
See such books as James T. Adams, The 
Album of American History (Charles Scrib¬ 
ner’s Sons, 1944). 

3. ^^Land of LoopholesP In a novel 
about the life of Thomas Jefferson — 
The Tree of Liberty, by Elizabeth Page 
(New York* Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 
1939)—a wanderer on the frontier 
comes home to his cabin in Virginia 
after a long absence. On his first after¬ 
noon at home, “ 'There’s somethin’ to be 
said for the settlements,’ Reuben re¬ 
marked as he stretched his legs with a 
sigh of comfort. 'Folks can have windows 
to let in the sun. I’ve been in a land of 
loopholes, Susan, and this pleasures 
me.’ His gesture took in the whole 
cheery room, from the stair mounting 


to the loft in one corner, over to the bed 
with Its blue and white cover opposite 
and the dresser holding ranks of shining 
pewter to reflect the squares of sunlight 
on the floor 'Five glass windows and 
two doors* Hit’s like bein’ in the open. 
Only warmer.’ ” Write a theme on 
"Living in the Land of Loopholes” 
(the frontier) Compare comforts found 
on the Atlantic seacoast in 1763 with 
those found on the frontier. 

4. A Chart Comparison of Three Colonies, 
Construct a chart of three parallel 
columns, one column each for Massa¬ 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, 
In the columns enter the following data 
for each colony as of 1763: (a) chief 
population groups, {b) chief towns, 
(c) chief products, {d) chief occupations, 
{e) school facilities, (/) chief amuse¬ 
ments. 
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5. Williamsburg^ Virginia. One of the 
outstanding historical spots in the United 
States today is Williamsburg, Virginia. 
In recent years the town has been re¬ 
built as it was in colonial times, and 
is now visited annually by thousands 
of tourists. See A Handbook for Exhibition 
Buildings of Colonial Williamsburg pub¬ 
lished by Williamsburg, Inc., in 1937, or 
Hildegarde Hawthorne’s Williamsburg^ 
Old and New (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1941). In old Williams¬ 
burg, Raleigh Tavern was a gathering 
place for the whole town and all the 
visitors. Write an essay or a short play 
about an Evening in Raleigh Tavern in 
1770. What notable characters would 
you introduce? 

6. A Theme on the Frontier Spirit. In the 
book America by Stephen Vincent Ben6t 
(Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1944, pp. 25- 
26), is this passage: ‘‘And then there was 
the frontier — and the million people 
who lived on the frontier. To the people 
of the frontier, colonial governors and 
assemblies were far away, and the rule 
of England still farther. Engaged in a 
life-and-death struggle with the wilder¬ 
ness, they had to govern themselves, for 
nobody else would do it for them. The 
King of England could not make your 
clearing. The governor of Virginia 
could not plant your corn. You had 
to do these things yourself. . . Write 
a theme on the frontier spirit of inde¬ 
pendence, showing a frontiersman’s re¬ 
actions toward the wealthy leaders of 
the seacoast and toward Great Britain. 

7. Class Committees of Correspondence. 
Divide the class into Committees of 
Correspondence — one Committee each 
for Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Williamsburg, and Charles¬ 
ton. Let each Committee write to the 
others on the events and public opinion 
in its own community in 1763, 1770, 
and 1775. 


8. A Newspaper of 1763. Have the class 
prepare an issue of a newspaper as it 
might have appeared in 1763. Each 
member of the class might write one 
news article or editorial, 

9. Were the Colonies More United or 
Disunited in 1770? The class should 
together formulate two lists, written on 
the blackboard. The first list should 
give all the reasons why the settlers of the 
thirteen colonies were more united in 
1770 than they had been before. The 
second list should give the reasons why 
there was increasing unfriendliness be¬ 
tween the colonies and Great Britain in 
1770. Formulate the lists very carefully, 
and then copy them for yourself. 

10. Books Worth Reading. There are 
many historical novels to read about the 
period just before the Revolution. Mada¬ 
gascar Jack^ the Story of a Nantucket Whaler^ 
by E. A. Stackpole (New York: William 
Morrow & Co., 1940), is a salty yarn of 
sailing ships. The Golden Horseshoe^ by 
Elizabeth Coatsworth (The Macmillan 
Company, 1941), tells of late colonial 
Virginia, of Governor Spotswood’s ex¬ 
pedition, and of adventure in the back 
country. Calico Bush., by Rachel Field 
(The Macmillan Company, 1943), tells 
of life and adventure in colonial New 
England. The Trade Wind, by Cornelia 
Meigs (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1928), is an exciting account of a Massa¬ 
chusetts boy’s encounter with West 
Indian pirates. Debby Barnes, Trader, by 
Constance L. Skinner (The Macmillan 
Company, 1932), is a tale of social life 
in old Pennsylvania. Away to Sea, by 
Stephen W. Mcader (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1942), is the story of a 
boy who runs away to sea and is involved 
in the African slave trade. These are 
only a few of the many novels and 
stories of this period available in the 
libraries. 
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THE ROAD TO WAR 


The colonists and the mother 
country were drifting farther and 
farther apart. Differences of opinion 
were developing on both sides of the 
Atlantic. There were quarrels which 
increased in bitterness until colonies 
and mother country were on the 
road to war. Once started on this 
road to war it was increasingly 
difficult to turn back. One mis¬ 
understanding led to another. Out 
of this conflict, however, was to be 
born the first American republic. 
Out of several years of cruel suffering 
and great sacrifice there was to be 
established a government based on 
the idea that the people should be 
their own rulers. 

Quarrels over Taxes 

The most serious disputes between 
the British government and the thir¬ 
teen colonies were concerned with 
taxes. These disputes began soon 
after the British flag was raised over 
the old French fortress of Quebec in 
1759. The French and Indian War, 
like other wars, cost money. Who 
was to pay for it? The colonists felt 
that they should not be required to do 
so. They possessed but little wealth, 
yet the hardships of war had fallen 
heaviest upon them. In many cases 
their crops had been ruined and 
their homes burned. Besides, they 
had done much of the fighting. They 
felt that Britain was better able to 
bear the cost of the war. 

The mother country, however, 
could not agree with such reasoning. 
She felt that the colonists should 
bear at least part of the expense, 


since the main purpose of the war 
had been to protect the settlers 
against the French. She did not ask 
the colonists to pay heavy taxes. 
She asked less of her colonists than 
the colonists of other European na¬ 
tions were compelled to pay. 

‘‘That may be true,” replied the 
colonist, “but Parliament has no 
right to tax us at all. Arc we not 
Englishmen? Is it not the right of 
all Englishmen to be taxed only by 
their own representatives? No colo¬ 
nists are allowed to go to London, sit 
in the British Parliament, and help 
levy the taxes.” 

“Why do you expect so much?” 
was the Britisher’s question. “Some 
towns in England do not have repre¬ 
sentatives in Parliament. Are you 
better than they? Each member of 
Parliament represents everyone in 
our empire. Even though you send 
no man to London, you are repre¬ 
sented. Besides, London is far away. 
It would take too long for your repre¬ 
sentatives to get here. And you have 
your own assemblies in the colonies. 
If you would tax yourselves we 
would not need to tax you.” 

The American would reply, “It is 
unfair that we should pay for the 
war, anyway.” 

The mother country insisted, how¬ 
ever, that the colonies should shoulder 
part of the burden. In 1764 the 
British Parliament passed the Sugar 
Act. Under its provisions various 
articles were taxed, but of most 
importance was a tax on foreign 
molasses. In the 1760’s the demand 
for molasses was great. It was widely 
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used among the colonists themselves, 
especially to make rum. Some of 
this rum was taken to Africa, where 
it was traded for Negro slaves. Some 
of it was also used for commerce 
with the Indian tribes. After the 
tax of 1764 the colonists would have 
to pay more for their molasses. The 
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Procession in New York in opposition to the 

Stamp Act. 

mother country could point out that 
the rates under the Sugar Act of 1764 
were only half as high as those of the 
Molasses Act of 1733, but Britain had 
never made a serious effort to enforce 
the older law. It was now clear that 
she intended to collect the new taxes. 
A smaller tax which was actually 
collected was certain to fall more 
heavily on the colonists than a larger 
tax which was not enforced. 

The conflict over taxation grew 
worse instead of better. In 1765, the 
British Parliament made the colonists 
angrier by passing the Stamp Act, 
which required stamps to be plaqed 
on all legal papers and newspapers, 


and even on playing cards and dice. 
This act affected every section and 
nearly every class in America. For 
the first time all of the thirteen 
colonies were stung into action by 
a single act of Parliament. Nine of 
the colonies sent delegates to attend 
a Stamp Act Congress which met in 
New York in response to a suggestion 
from James Otis of Massachusetts. 
This meeting was of great importance 
because it was the first occasion when 
the colonies acted together in oppos¬ 
ing the mother country. The dele¬ 
gates agreed on certain resolutions, 
one of which was tliat no taxes should 
be placed on the colonies without 
their consent. They drew up a 
declaration of their rights and their 
grievances and sent petitions to King 
George III and to Parliament. Amer¬ 
icans throughout the colonies were 
more united now than ever before. 

As the time approached when the 
hated stamps were to be used, the 
anger of the colonists became danger¬ 
ous. Some tax collectors decided it 
was wise to resign. In certain com¬ 
munities it was necessary to place 
the stamps in forts for safekeeping. 
Groups of men called the “Sons of 
Liberty” led the opposition. Some¬ 
times the Sons of Liberty decided 
to take matters into their own hands. 
In New York City they fired the 
governor’s coach and wrecked the 
home of the commander of the fort 
who had boasted that he would cram 
the stamps down their throats with his 
sword. In other communities there 
were similar outbreaks. Many of 
the merchants encouraged the Sons 
of Liberty as a means of defeating the 
hated taxes. 

The most powerful opposition to 
the Stamp Act came from some of 
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the merchants. They signed so-called 
nonimportation agreements stating 
that they would buy no more goods 
from England so long as the stamp 
tax was in effect. This threatened 
England’s trade, and English mer¬ 
chants persuaded Parliament to re¬ 
peal the Stamp Act. At the same 
time, however, Parliament passed the 
Declaratory Act which upheld the 
powers of the King and Parliament 
and denied that the colonists could 
be taxed solely by their own repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Several members of Parliament, 
led by Charles Townshend (toun'- 
zmd), were determined to get tax 
money out of the colonics. In 1767 
they persuaded Parliament to pass 
the Townshend Acts. These acts 
again aroused the anger of the colo¬ 
nists and made a bad situation worse. 
Among other things, the Townshend 
Acts provided for taxes on paint, 
paper, glass, and tea. Once more 
there were nonimportation agree¬ 
ments. In 1769 the colonies bought 
from England only a small fraction 
of what they had purchased in 1768. 
Again Parliament yielded, at least in 
part. In 1770 all of the taxes were 
repealed except the small tax on tea. 

Many of the colonial merchants 
now felt that their cause was won. 
Although they disliked taxes it seemed 
foolish to them to sign nonimporta¬ 
tion agreements and give up most 
of their business simply because of 
a small tax on tea. To the Sons 
of Liberty, however, this attitude 
seemed nearly as bad as treason. 
They were opposed to any and all 
taxes by Parliament, and demanded 
that the merchants sign nonimporta¬ 
tion agreements no matter how much 
their business suffered. When a 
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Boston merchant came to persuade 
New Yorkers to buy British goods, 
the Sons of Liberty were so angry 
that they hanged him in effigy. He 
was forced to flee at two o’clock in the 
morning to escape personal injury. 

It looked for a time as if the quarrel 
over taxes would quiet down, but it 
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flared up again in 1773 when the 
British government ordered several 
shiploads of tea sent to America. 
The ships bound for Boston landed 
first. Here some citizens dressed 
themselves as Indians, went on board 
the ships, and dumped the precious 
cargo into Boston Harbor. The next 
morning “tea lay strewn like seaweed 
along Dorchester beach.” Paul Re¬ 
vere carried the news of the “Boston 
Tea Party” to New York. Here one 
ship obeyed a warning not to land, 
but a second arrived with tea hidden 
in its cargo. The hidden tea was 
discovered and soon the flavor of 
New York Harbor was similar to 
Boston’s. The captain of the tea ship 
that had not landed set sail for 
England while a band played “God 
Save the King.” At Annapolis a mob 
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destroyed a tea ship along with the enemies. Adams had an intense 


tea, both cargo and vessel disappear¬ 
ing in flames. 

By this time the colonists had 
divided on the conflict over taxes, 
according to classes. Many of those 
who possessed money and property 
had little to gain by revolution. 
Their position in life was quite 
secure. The merchants and land- 
owners believed in colonial rights. 
Some, such as George Washington, 
were destined to be leaders in the 
war for independence. But the very 
idea of revolution produced a feeling 
of horror in the minds of most mer¬ 
chants and landowners. On the 
other hand, the less-favored classes 
had little to lose by change. Besides, 
they already enjoyed more liberty 
than the colonists of most other 
nations. What liberty they had 
tasted good, and they were deter¬ 
mined to have more of it. 

Leaders of Opposition to Britain 

Among the leaders of the colonists 
who were most opposed to British 
rule, two Americans stood out. One 
was Samuel Adams of Massachu¬ 
setts. Adams was only forty-two years 
old when the quarrel over taxes 
began, but he seemed much older. 
His hair was becoming gray and his 
head and hands were tremulous. He 
also spoke with a trembling voice. 
But the flash in his clear steel-gray 
eyes, and the sternness of his features 
when aroused, were indications of 
his vigor and his strength. He was 
probably the most able political 
leader of his day. He knew how to 
manage people, he was clear in his 
thinking, and he feared nothing. 

Every dip of his pen stings like a 
horned snake,” cried one of his 


hatred of England. In the words of 
another Adams, he felt that ‘‘England 
and her rule had become the princi¬ 
ple of evil in the lives of the people of 
God, to be fought day and night and 
with every weapon in his arsenal.” 
He never ceased in his efforts to 
hasten the Revolution. 

The other great leader of the 
common people was Patrick Henry 
of Virginia. Henry was only twenty- 
eight in 1764, fourteen years younger 
than Samuel Adams. When Henry 
was sixteen his parents had given 
up trying to educate him. At the age 
of twenty-three he had failed as a 
storekeeper. He had also failed as a 
farmer. But he finally became a 
great lawyer. When he spoke people 
could not ignore him. Those who 
agreed with him listened to his fiery 
oratory in breathless admiration; 
those who did not agree sometimes 
became so angry that they rushed 
out of the courtroom. He possessed 
the gift of speech to an extent known 
to few men in history. He looked 
upon his voice as the gift of God to 
be used in behalf of human liberty. 
Whenever he felt that the freedom 
of his fellow citizens was in danger, 
he used his great gift of speech in 
defense of liberty. 

When, in 1765, the British govern¬ 
ment passed the Stamp Act, Patrick 
Henry stood up in the Virginia 
House of Burgesses to protest. There 
is some doubt as to the exact words 
he used, but at the end of one speech 
he recalled how tyrants of the past 
had been overthrown, and then 
mentioned the name of Britain’s 
king: 

“Caesar had his Brutus; Charles 
the First, his Cromwell; and George 




the Third” — (here he was inter¬ 
rupted with cries of ^^TreasonP^) — 
“may profit by their example. If this 
be treason, make the most of it.” 

This was the voice of the frontier, 
for Henry came from the backwoods 
of Virginia, but when he attended 
the First Continental Congress in 
Philadelphia in 1774, he spoke in 
behalf of all sections of America, 
“The distinctions between Virginians, 
Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers, and 
New Englanders are no more,” he 
declared. “I am not a Virginian, 
but an American.” 

A year later when news of blood¬ 
shed arrived from the North, Patrick 
Henry sounded the call to battle; 
‘‘Is life so dear and peace so sweet as 
to be purchased at the price of chains 
and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty 


God! I know not what course others 
may take; but as for me, give me 
liberty or give me death.” 

There were several other leaders 
in the various colonies who were 
active in upholding colonial rights. 
Three of the leaders who lived in 
New England were James Otis, a 
great orator who protested vigor¬ 
ously against unlawful searching of 
colonial homes by the king’s officers; 
John Adams, who was to be our 
second President; and John Hancock, 
who was soon to sign the Declaration 
of Independence in large, bold hand¬ 
writing so King George could read 
his name without the use of specta¬ 
cles. Pennsylvania contributed such 
leaders as Benjamin Franklin, who 
was to give excellent advice on many 
occasions; and James Wilson, who 
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was to be prominent in the fram¬ 
ing of our Constitution in 1787. 
It was a Virginian, Richard Henry 
Lee, who first proposed independ¬ 
ence, and another Virginian, Thomas 


Jefferson, who wrote most of the 
Declaration of Independence. From 
South Carolina came Christopher 
Gadsden, who advocated an immedi¬ 
ate attack on British troops in Boston 
when the First Continental Congress 
met; the Laurens family, one of whom 
was aide to General Washington 
during the Revolution; and the 
Pinckneys, destined to serve the new 
nation ably as diplomats or ambassa¬ 
dors. 

Across the broad Atlantic, King 
George III of Britain made no effort 
to hide his anger toward his rebellious 
colonists. His mother had often 
advised him, saying, ‘‘George, be a 
King,” and he was determined to 
rule as he pleased, both in England 
and in the colonies. He was a good- 
looking young man, of good personal 
character, courageous, and sincere. 
But he was also obstinate, unjust, 
and in later years he became hope¬ 
lessly insane. He was not interested 
in human freedom or democracy, 
and because of his intolerance he 
became known as a tyrant to both 
Englishmen and Americans. His an¬ 
swer to Samuel Adams, Patrick 
Henry, and the other colonial leaders 
was: “The die is cast; the colonies 
must either triumph or submit.” 


THE DECISION FOR INDEPENDENCE 


With the gathering of revolt, the 
British government determined to 
use force and frighten the colonists 
into submission. The governor of 
Massachusetts was replaced by Gen¬ 
eral Thomas Gage, who brought an 
army of four thousand British soldiers 
to Boston. Gage was in favor of 
dealing severely with the colonies. 


Warfare Begins 

On the night of April 18, 1775, a 
troop of a thousand red-coated sol¬ 
diers prepared to march out of 
Boston, They were under orders of 
Gage to capture guns and ammuni¬ 
tion which the colonists had hidden 
at Concord (kdn'kerd), Massachu- 
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Battle of Lexington. On the village green of Lexington and at the "rude bridge that arched the 
flood" at Concord, the American colonists learned that they could stand up against the 
British soldiers. 


setts. Ahead of them in the darkness 
raced Paul Revere (re-ver^), spread¬ 
ing the news of their coming to 
village and farm. 

As the next day was dawning, the 
British troops approached Lexington, 
where they hoped to capture Samuel 
Adams and John Hancock, who 
were staying with friends in that 
village. To their surprise the British 
found their way barred by a small 
group of about fifty colonists gathered 
on the village green. A shot rang out 
and then a volley. Eight Americans 
lay dead upon the green. The Revo¬ 
lution had begun. 

Adams and Hancock escaped into 
the woods around Lexington. The 
redcoats, pushing on toward Concord, 
destroyed some military stores and 
fought a skirmish with the colonists 
at Concord bridge. Then it was the 
turn of the British to retreat. They 
began their return march toward 
Boston. No colonists blocked their 
line of march, but from behind 


trees and rocks and shrubs came the 
deadly fire of the followers of Adams. 
The British losses were heavy, and 
the retreating troops reached Boston 
none too soon. In all, the British 
had lost a total of 247 men either 
killed or wounded, as compared 
with 88 Massachusetts lives which 
had been sacrificed. The events of 
April 19 aroused the countryside 
and brought 16,000 armed colonists 
swarming around Boston. Soon 
Gage’s army was besieged in that 
city. The Revolution was growing 
like a sweeping forest fire. The shots 
at Lexington and Concord were 
truly “heard ’round the world.” 

The fighting at Lexington and 
Concord had an effect like a fire 
bell ringing in the dead of night. 
The news of bloodshed was received 
with mixed feelings both here and in 
England. King George III and his 
followers were angry, and planned 
punishment, but other Englishmen 
who were working for democracy in 
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their own land were glad the colonists 
were standing up for their liberty. 
Horace Walpole declared, “If Eng¬ 
land prevails, English and American 
liberty is at an end.” With this view 
Edmund Burke agreed, adding that 
he “certainly never could and never 
did wish the colonists to be subdued 
by arms/^ But Parliament supported 
the king, and Britain made prepara¬ 
tions for real war. 

Among many of the merchants 
and landowners in the colonies there 
were shudders of horror at the news; 
their worst fears were now realized. 
But the less-favored classes, from 
New England to Georgia, espe¬ 
cially in the newer America on the 
frontier, received the news with 
rejoicing. Some of North Carolina’s 
settlers declared themselves inde¬ 
pendent. In the first gray light of 
another dawn less than a month 
after Lexington a force of New 
England frontiersmen commanded 
by Ethan Allen and Benedict Arnold 
crossed Lake Champlain from the 
Vermont shore and captured the 
king’s fortress at Ticonderoga. When 
a British officer appeared only partly 
dressed and asked in astonishment 
by whose authority the fort had been 
invaded, Allen is said to have roared 
that he demanded its surrender “in 
the name of the Great Jehovah and 
the Continental Congress.” 

There is doubt as to what Conti¬ 
nental Congress could be meant. All 
of the colonies except Georgia had 
sent delegates to the First Continental 
Congress which met at Philadelphia, 
September 5, 1774. There the colo¬ 
nies had drawn up a Declaration of 
Rights to be sent to England, and 
had bound themselves not to trade 
with the mother country. The First 


Continental Congress, however, had 
never directed Ethan Allen or anyone 
else to attack the king’s forts. A 
Second Continental Congress met in 
Philadelphia on May 10, 1775, but 
Allen had already captured F'^ort 
Ticonderoga a few hours before that 
Congress met In session until 
March, 1781, the Second Continental 
Congress provided for resistance to 
British rule, and governed the new 
nation during all the years of the war. 

By June of 1775 twenty thousand 
armed New Englanders were camped 
around Boston, determined to drive 
the British garrison out of that city. 
They erected a chain of fortifications 
on the hills near by. Tlic fortilica- 
tions placed the British army ol' six 
thousand in a dangerous situation. As 
the red-coated officers watched th(' 
swarms of American militia mounting 
guns aimed in their direction, they 
realized that it was necessary to 
drive them out and secure possession 
of the heights for themselves. The 
result was a battle known as Bunker 
Hill. Twice the British redcoats 
advanced up a hillside, and twice 
they were thrown back by the deadly 
fire of New Englanders who waited 
until they could aim “at the whites 
of their eyes.” On the third charge, 
however, the British were successful 
because the defenders had used up 
all their powder. The battle resulted 
in a British victory, but from one 
third to one half of the redcoats had 
been killed, and the raw, untrained 
colonial troops had proved their 
fighting ability. 

Meanwhile, on June 15, the Con¬ 
tinental Congress chose as the com- 
mander-in-chief of the patriot army 
George Washington of Virginia. It 
also issued a call for 75,000 volun- 
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teers. In that grave hour when 
American liberty hung in the bal¬ 
ance, the nation found a worthy 
leader. It was while on his way to 
take command of the army at Cam¬ 
bridge that he heard the news of 
Bunker Hill. “Did the militia fight?” 
he was anxious to know, ^^Ycs/' 
was the welcome reply. ''Then the 
liberties of the country are safe,” 
he exclaimed with rclic'f. He arrived 
at Cambridge on July 3, and 
promptly devoted his attention and 
great skill to creating real armies 
out of the untrained mobs of patriots. 

Until the end of 1775, however, 
most of the colonists did not desire 
complete separation, or independ¬ 
ence, from Cireat Britain. What they 
wanted most of all was (o Ix' allowed 
to govern themselves without so 
many restrictions and so much inter- 
lercnce. They felt that the British 
government had treated them un¬ 
justly, especially in the matter of 
taxation, ITey thought that Britain 
did not allow them as much freedom 
as all Englishmen everywhere should 
possess. They were willing, however, 
to remain under British rule if al¬ 
lowed self-government. They con¬ 
tinued to pray publicly for the king 
in their military forces. They wanted 
“redress of grievances,” not inde¬ 
pendence. 

As the king himself had said, how¬ 
ever, the die was cast. In the colonies 
the Sons of Liberty erected poles 
called “liberty poles” to show their 
love of liberty just as we might wave 
flags to show pride of country. The 
king’s soldiers regarded the poles as 
insults and cut them down. Then 
the Sons of Liberty would erect 
larger and stronger poles to defy the 
soldiers. There were riots^ shots were 
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fired, people were killed, and bitter¬ 
ness increased. More and more 
colonists came to agree with Samuel 
Adams; greater and greater grew 
the response to the bugle calls of 
Patrick Henry. Great Britain was 
ready to compromise, but the hour 
was now too late. 

The Declaration of Independence 

In the early days of 1776 people 
began to read the first copies of 
Thomas Paine’s pamphlet Common 
Sense. “O ye that love mankind!” 
they read, “Ye that dare oppose not 
only the tyranny but the tyrant, 
stand forth!” . . . “Government by 
kings was first introduced into the 
world by heathens” — a form of 
government disapproved by the Al¬ 
mighty. “Of more worth is one 
honest man to society . . . than all 
the crowned ruffians that ever lived.” 
“Freedom hath been hunted round 
the globe. Asia and Africa have long 
expelled her. Europe regards her 
like a stranger, and England hath 
given her warning to depart. O 
receive the fugitive and prepare in 
time an asylum for mankind.” Thus 
Paine put into words what many 
leaders in the colonics were actually 
thinking. Everywhere Americans 
eagerly read the pamphlets which he 
wrote, and were greatly influenced 
by his ideas. One important cause of 
the Revolution and American inde¬ 
pendence was Thomas Paine. 

Finally, in June, 1776, Virginia 
decided to take the leadership in the 
movement for independence. In ac¬ 
cordance with her instructions, 
Richard Henry Lee rose in the Con¬ 
tinental Congress and moved that 
“these united colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and inde- 
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pendent states.” The motion was 
seconded by John Adams of Massa¬ 
chusetts. Several of the colonies, 
especially the middle colonies, were 
not yet ready to make such an impor¬ 
tant decision, but they soon changed 
their minds when news arrived from 
Europe that Britain was hiring Ger¬ 
man soldiers to put down the rebel¬ 
lion. The task of writing a Declara¬ 
tion of Independence to be adopted 
by Congress was given to Thomas 
Jefferson of Virginia. With only a 
few changes in what Jefferson wrote, 
the Declaration was formally adopted 
on July 4. It contained words that 
were to ring throughout the conti¬ 
nent and ideas that were in time to 
be heard all over the world. For 
example; 

‘‘We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they arc endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalien¬ 
able Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of 
Happiness.” 

News of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence spread rapidly through the 
colonies. It was received with great 
rejoicing by Americans who had 
become bitter toward the British 
government. Bonfires blazed, bells 
were rung in the churches, and the 
king’s statue was pulled down in 
New York. These Americans called 


SEVEN YEARS OF STRUGGLE 

The War in the North 

To conquer the colonies, British 
armies had to be transported and 
largely supplied across three thousand 
miles of ocean. They could attempt 


themselves ‘‘Patriots,” but the British 
called them “rebels.” Americans who 
continued to feel friendly toward 
the British government heard the 
news of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence with dismay. They felt 
that the action of the Continental 
Congress was rash and not justified. 
They were sad at the thought of 
rebellion against the mother country. 
They called themselves “loyalists,” 
but the Patriots or rebels called 
them “Tories.” Not only was the 
Revolution a war in which the former 
colonies fought for their independence 
against Great Britain, but it was also 
a kind of civil war between Ameri¬ 
cans. Throughout the struggle Pa¬ 
triots and Tories fought bitterly 
against each other — in some cases, 
neighbor against neighbor, or brother 
against brother. 

A great and rapid change had 
taken place in the fifteen short 
months ending in July, 1776. Hardly 
any Americans had seriously thought 
of independence before the fighting 
at Lexington and Concord in April, 
1775. Even after Lexington and Con¬ 
cord the great majority of Americans 
had not desired independence. Yet 
on July 4, 1776, Britain’s thirteen 
colonies became the United States of 
America. On that day a new nation 
was born. The American Revolution 
had become a war for independence. 


invasion from the seacoast or from 
Canada. In either case there were 
serious difficulties to be faced. Even 
if a landing along the coast was 
successful, the British army might 
starve. The colonies really had no 
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Middle Atlantic Campaigns, 1776-1777 


navy when the war started, but our 
government armed merchant ships 
and allowed them to become priva¬ 
teers. These privateers had a prosper¬ 
ous existence blockading ports held 
by the British and capturing British 
merchant ships seeking to bring 
supplies to the army. And if a 
British invasion should be attempted 
from Canada, it would be necessary 
to transport and supply troops 
through the wilderness. 

The Americans had already, in 
1775, determined to invade Canada 
before a large British army could 
arrive there, evidently deciding that 
the best defense was a good offense. 
An army led by Cieneral Montgomery 
had advanced northward over the 
Champlain Valley and succeeded in 
capturing Montreal in 1775. Then 
Montgomery’s army was joined with 
that of Benedict Arnold, who had 
led an army on an incredible journey 
from the seacoast through the Maine 


wilderness. The combined forces 
attacked Quebec in December, 1775, 
while a terrible blizzard was raging. 
They almost succeeded in capturing 
that city, but Montgomery was killed, 
Arnold was wounded, and the patriot 
army was so crippled by smallpox that 
it retreated southward in the spring. 

In 1776 the British attempted to 
cut the colonies in two by conquering 
New York. Large British armies de¬ 
feated Washington in the Battle of 
Long Island and won possession of 
New York City; but the British in¬ 
vasion from Canada was delayed by 
American ships on Lake C'hamplain 
until loo late in the season. In 
the same year a Britisli expedition 
against Charleston, South Carolina, 
was repulsed in its attack on Fort 
Moultrie (moFtri). It was in 1776 
that Nathan Hale was executed as a 
spy. He was a young Connecticut 
schoolteacher seeking to obtain in¬ 
formation for Washington behind the 
British lines on Long Island. Just as 
he was about to escape with sketches 
of some of the British positions he 
was caught. When facing death he 
had the courage to say, ‘T only 
regret that 1 have but one life to 
give for my country.” 

The winter that followed was 
dark for the patriot cause. Washing¬ 
ton had been compelled to retreat 
with his outnumbered and tattered 
army through New Jersey. To many 
men, both in America and in Britain, 
the patriot cause seemed all but lost; 
but not to Thomas Paine, who had 
been with Washington’s army. 
‘‘These are the times that try men’s 
souls,” was his message to those who 
wavered. “The summer soldier and 
the sunshine patriot will, in this 
crisis, shrink from the service of his 
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country; but he that stands it now 
deserves the love and thanks of 
man and woman.” Then in Decem¬ 
ber and January, like a ray of hope 
shining through the dark clouds of 
war, came news that Washington’s 
army had captured the British garri¬ 
son at Trenton, and had also won a 
battle at Princeton. 

The easiest avenues of invasion 
were the waterways, and New York 
possessed these in abundance. If a 
British army could win possession 
of Lake Champlain and the Mohawk 
and Hudson rivers the colonies would 
be cut in two and then the British 
could fight each part separately. In 
1777 the British tried desperately 
to cut the colonies in two, and very 
nearly succeeded. One large Britisli 
army was to move from New \"ork 
City northward up the Hudson; a 
second under St. Leger (sant-12j^er) 
was to come south from Canada by 
way of l.ake Ontario and the Mo¬ 
hawk Valley; the third and most 
important army, led by ‘‘Gentleman 
Johnny” Burgoyne (btlr-goin^), was 
to advance southward from Canada 
by way of the Champlain Valley. 
The three armies were to meet near 
Albany, completely cutting New Eng¬ 
land off from the other states. 

Instead of moving northward, the 
bulk of the British army in New York 
City sailed away to Philadelphia. 
When the redcoats finally went up 
the Hudson, it was a case of “too 
little, too late.” For a time the 
second army under St. Leger seemed 
to be on the road to success, but he 
was checked by Americans at Fort 
Schuyler and Oriskany, and was 
finally forced to retreat when his 
Indian allies melted away into the 
wilderness because of a clever trick 



by General Arnold. Arnold allowed 
a prisoner to escape in return for a 
promise to tell St. Leger's Indians 
that the American soldiers were as 
numerous as the leaves on the trees. 
When the Indians heaid this story 
they lost all interest in fighting Arnold 
and returned to their villages. 

It was left for Burgoyne to suffer 
the worst defeat of the British inva¬ 
sion. After capturing Ticonderoga, 
he floundered in the wilderness but 
finally reached the Hudson. He was 
seriously weakened when a force 
which he sent to Bennington, Ver¬ 
mont, to obtain much-needed sup¬ 
plies, was crushed. At the same time 
the American army was becoming 
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larger and stronger, especially after 
news spread that Burgoyne’s Indians 
were taking scalps. Finally two 
battles were fought which together 
have been called the Battle of Sara¬ 
toga. The British were halted and 
then defeated, largely because of the 
fierce assaults led by Benedict Arnold. 
On October 17, Burgoyne surrendered 
his entire army to General Gates, the 
American commander. 

The American victory at Saratoga 
was the turning point of the Revolu¬ 
tion. The British now began to 
doubt their ability to conquer the 
'‘rabble in arms” as they called our 
tattered, half-trained, and poorly 
equipped troops. Americans were 
greatly encouraged. The King of 
France, who was interested in the 
war because he hated Britain, now 
saw a chance to obtain revenge for 
the defeat in the French and Indian 
War. The American victory at Sara¬ 
toga was followed by an alliance 
with France. Without that, we might 
not have won our independence. 

The treaty with France was espe¬ 
cially pleasing to Benjamin Franklin, 
who was one of the American agents 
that arranged it. He had been abused 
and insulted by British officials in 
1774 when in London, Now in 1778 
he had an important part in making a 
treaty which would result in Britain’s 
loss of much of her American posses¬ 
sions. At the signing of the treaty 
with France, he got out and wore the 
old blue coat which he had worn in 
London four years before. 

Later, the French king received 
the American agents at his court. 
This reception was a brilliant affair; 
all the great ladies and gentlemen 
wore court dress, with powdered 
wigs — that is, all but Franklin. 


He had neither wig nor sword. He 
wore a simple brown suit with white 
hose, and carried a white hat under 
his arm. His hair hung loosely, and 
his spectacles rested on his nose. 
It was a dramatic scene as the simply- 
dressed Franklin walked through 
that brilliant crowd toward the king. 
The spectators were so impressed by 
Franklin’s democratic simplicity that 
they forgot court etiquette and 
cheered loudly. 

From the Battle of Saratoga to the 
end of the war only two events of 
military importance occurred in the 
north. In 1779 the patriots sent an 
army against the Iroquois Indians 
and punished them severely for their 
activity on the side of the British. 
Then, in 1780, the British tried once 
more to get possession of the Hudson, 
using gold where force of arms had 
previously failed. The commander 
of the American fortress at West 
Point was Benedict Arnold. Because 
he thought Congress had treated him 
unfairly and also because of the 
extravagance of his 'lory wife, he 
agreed to sell the fort to the enemy. 
The plot, however, was discovered 
in time and the Hudson remained 
in American hands. Though a leader 
of great ability, Arnold was destined 
to bear forever the mark of a traitor. 

In the West and on the Sea 

West of the Appalachians, very 
important American victories were 
won. Led by George Rogers Clark, 
a small force of pioneers freed the 
entire Ohio Valley from British rule. 
They were forced to wade at times 
through icy waters in flooded lands, 
but their campaign ended with the 
capture of Vincennes (vln-sSnz'), 
Indiana, in February, 1779. Except 
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for this victory, our western boundary 
might have been fixed at the Appala¬ 
chians instead of at the Mississippi 
in the treaty which ended the war. 
But for the conquest of the Ohio 
Valley our nation might have con¬ 
tinued to be hemmed in between 
the Appalachians and the Atlantic, 
a weak country with strong European 
natipns possessing land in our rear. 

From the sea in 1779 came news of 
a great American naval victory near 
the British Isles. John Paul Jones, 
who had already captured three 
hundred British ships, was com¬ 
mander of the Bon Homme Richard 
(bo-nom' re-shar'). In a terrific 
hand-to-hand battle, his sailors forced 
the great Serapis (s6-ra'pls) to strike 
her colors even though his own ship 
was sinking. There were many other 
thrilling encounters between single 
ships. More than two thousand 
American privateers roamed the seas 
at one time, many of them invading 


the English Channel in search of 
British merchant ships. The French 
alliance brought the powerful French 
navy to our assistance, greatly in¬ 
creasing the difficulties faced by the 
British in maintaining armies in 
America. The presence of a French 
fleet was to make possible the final 
great American victory of the war at 
Yorktown, as shown on page 93. 

Victory Won in the South 

It was in the South that American 
independence was finally won. The 
British made a strong effort to crush 
the South after losing their bid for 
control of New York’s waterways. 
At the end of 1778 they began a 
campaign which ended when they 
overran the state of Georgia and 
restored the old royal governor to 
office. A year later they continued 
their efforts with a campaign against 
South Carolina. Buildings were 
burned, livestock killed, crops de- 
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stroyed, and patriot settlers placed 
in prison. Congress sent General 
Gates to halt the British, but he 
suffered a humiliating defeat at 
Camden in August, 1780. The pa¬ 
triot cause in the South seemed 
doomed until in October an army 
of backwoodsmen destroyed a British 
force at Kings Mountain. Small 


bands such as that commanded by 
Marion (mir'1-in), ‘‘the Swamp 
Fox,” made life miserable for the 
redcoats. Marion had been obliged 
to seek refuge in forest and swamp. 
He had organized a band of about 
twenty men which increased until it 
numbered several hundred. His fol¬ 
lowers were usually farmers who 
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Handy Studios 

The Surrender of Cornwallis is one of the four paintings by John Trunrbuii in the rotunda of the 
Capitol at Washington. Notice the American troops on the right and the French troops on the 
left. 

worked part of the time on their 
farms but who went to fight at 
Marion’s bidding. Their method of 
fighting was to surprise and capture 
small units of the enemy. Finally, 
in January, 1781, Daniel Morgan 
secured revenge for the defeat at 
Camden with a brilliant victory at 
Cowpens, South Carolina. Two 
months later the main British army 
suffered heavy losses in the battle of 
Guilford Courthouse, North Caro¬ 
lina. 

The British army under General 
Cornwallis then retired across North 
Carolina into Virginia. There it 
took up a position on the York town 

WINNING THE PEACE 

Britain’s armies had been defeated, expected to continue the struggle. 
Her government no longer seriously Americans, however, could not be 


peninsula between the York and the 
James rivers. Cornwallis decided to 
wait for a British fleet and some 
British troops. He soon found himself 
in a trap, however; a fleet appeared, 
but it was French, not British. It 
cut off the British army from any 
assistance from the sea. Meanwhile 
a large army of Frenchmen and 
Americans under General Washing¬ 
ton hemmed in Cornwallis from the 
rear. There was no way for the 
British to escape. Cornwallis sur¬ 
rendered his entire army at York- 
town on October 19, 1781. This 
great American victory meant that 
the war for independence was won. 
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certain how much they would gain 
from their victory until the treaty 
of peace was signed in Paris in 1783, 
nearly two years later. The struggle 
to win the peace required but one 
third the time that had been neces¬ 
sary to win the war. Yet one struggle 
was just as important as the other. 
If the peace had been lost, there 
would have been but little benefit 
from the long years of warfare. 

Should Peace Be Made Without 
France? 

It would not have been very dif¬ 
ficult to make the peace if Britain 
and the United States had been left 
to themselves. Because of the treaty 
of alliance made with France in 
1778, however, we were pledged to 
help that nation fight and were not 
supposed to make peace until France 
was ready. The French government 
was not interested in liberty. It was 
as much opposed to freedom as was 
King George III of Britain. It hated 
Britain but did not love America. 
Its main concern was to use our 
country to strengthen France. There¬ 
fore, it was to the interest of the 
French government to keep our 
nation weak and small, so that it 
must depend upon France for pro¬ 
tection. Also, France was allied with 
Spain and was anxious to look out for 
the interests of the Spanish king as 
well as her own. 

France suggested that all of the 
territory south of the Ohio River, 
between the Appalachians and the 
Mississippi, should be reserved as 
Indian territory. Part of it would 
be under American control and the 
remainder Spanish. The land north 
of the Ohio was to remain in British 
hands. With such boundaries the 


United States would have, at best, 
an uncertain future. The long, nar¬ 
row territory east of the Appalachians 
would always be in danger of attacks 
from powerful neighbors in our rear. 
Our delegates could not and would 
not agree to the plan France sug¬ 
gested. They had no desire to sacri¬ 
fice the welfare of the United States 
to further the ambitions of France. 
One of them wrote, ‘‘Let us be 
honest and grateful to France, but 
let us think for ourselves.” Fortu¬ 
nately, also, Great Britain was willing 
to sign a treaty favorable to us to 
“regain the affections of America.” 
The delegates finally decided to deal 
with Britain alone, without consulting 
France. 

The Treaty of Paris 

In the Treaty of Paris (Septem¬ 
ber 3, 1783), Great Britain recog¬ 
nized the independence of the United 
States. No longer were Americans 
to be subject to the laws of the British 
Parliament or to the orders of British 
kings. They were to be completely 
free to set up their own government, 
make their own laws, and take their 
own place in the world family of 
nations. The treaty provided that 
the western boundary of our nation 
was to be the Mississippi River. 
The map on page 104 compared 
with the map on page 66 indicates 
the great difference the new western 
boundary made in the size of the 
new United States. On the north 
our nation was to extend to Canada; 
but so little was known about geog¬ 
raphy that the description of the 
eastern and far western parts of the 
boundary was vague. The uncer¬ 
tainty concerning the location of this 
boundary resulted in many disputes. 
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Many years were to pass before the 
exact boundary could be determined. 
On the south the boundary was to be 
the parallel of 31 if Florida remained 
in the possession of Spain, but farther 
north if Britain should succeed in 
keeping Florida. When it was finally 
decided that Florida would remain 
in Spanish hands, Spain would not 
(until 1795) recognize our claim as 
far south as 31°. Thus the Treaty of 
Paris resulted in a boundary dispute 
between the United States and Spain. 
Both Britain and the United States 
were to share the right to shipping 
on the Mississippi, and we were given 

SUMMARY 

In 1763 the inhabitants of the 
thirteen colonies had been loyal to 
Great Britain. In 1773 there had 
been few who actively favored inde¬ 
pendence. Then in 1775 had come 
the first armed conflict, followed by 
six or seven years of cruel suflfering. 
Some Americans had taken up arms 
in behalf of King George 111. There 
were others whose main thought had 
been their own personal profit. There 
was another group, however, who 
regarded liberty as more important 

Study Activities 

1. An Outline of Tax Laws. Make an 
outline of the material in this chapter 
on tax quarrels between the colonies 
and Great Britain. Show each of the 
major tax laws, the date it was passed, 
the reasons it was objectionable, and the 
ways in which the colonists opposed it. 

2. A Petition to Parliamem. At the 
meeting of the Stamp Act Congress of 
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the privilege of fishing in the New¬ 
foundland area. 

Under this same treaty our nation 
promised not to interfere with efforts 
of British merchants to collect debts 
due them from American citizens. 
Also, our states were to restore prop¬ 
erty to the Tories or pay them for 
what they had lost. Our Congress 
was not strong enough to control the 
states, however, and this provision 
was never enforced. Britain com¬ 
plained bitterly of our failure and 
for several years refused to give up 
her forts along the Canadian border 
as she was supposed to do. 


than life itself, and who had followed 
steadfastly in Washington’s footsteps 
until final victory was won. No 
longer were the inhabitants of Amer¬ 
ica British colonists, ruled from across 
the sea. They were members of a 
new nation and were their own rulers. 
The future of the United States was 
in the hands of the people who 
brought the new nation into being. 
The American people had established 
a new nation, and that nation was 
recognized as independent. 


1765 a Committee drew up a petition 
to Parliament against the stamp tax. 
Appoint a group of pupils to represent 
the Committee and prepare, in their 
own words, a petition to the Parliament 
about the tax. 

3. A Cartoon on Colonial Attitudes. Draw 
a cartoon in opposition to the Townshend 
Act. 
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4. A Radio Play, Read the story about 
the meeting of men from Massachusetts 
and men from Philadelphia at the time 
of the First Continental Congress in 
1774, as told in Tlie Rights We Defend^ 
by Chester S. Williams (New York: 
Row, Peterson & Co., 1940), pp. 41 ff. 
Dramatize the meeting as a scene for a 
radio play to be presented before the 
class or the assembly. 

5. People Mentioned in Chapter 5. Make a 
list of all the people mentioned in this 
chapter. Be able to tell how each of 
them (1) helped develop the idea of 
independence, (2) helped fight the 
Revolutionary War, or (3) helped make 
the peace. Select the three people on 
the list about whom it is most important 
for people in modern United States to 
know. Have a committee of pupils 
consult the encyclopedias and biog¬ 
raphies in the library and give special 
reports to the class on the three leaders. 

6. Reading in Class. Read Patrick Henry’s 
stirring speech on “Give me liberty or 
give me death” in Barnes, Bessey, and 
others. Highways^ in “The Realm of 
Reading” series (American Book Com¬ 
pany, 1940). Have a committee select 
the best passages from the speech. Mem¬ 
orize the passage which seems to you the 
best. 

Read the Declaration of Independence 
on pages xxiii-xxv. Also, if you can, 
obtain a reproduction of the Declaration 
of Independence from the John Han¬ 
cock Life Insurance Company in Boston, 
Massachusetts. Then dramatize the sign¬ 
ing of the document. 

7. Books about the Revolutionary Period: 

Gertrude Crownfield, Katherine Gordon, Patriot, 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 1932. 

Walter D. Edmonds, Wilderness Clearing, 

Dodd, Mead & Co., 1944 
Edward Ellsberg, / Have Just Begun to Fight! 

The Story of John Paul Jones, Dodd, Mead & 

Co., 1942. 

James Daugherty, Poor Richard, Viking Press, 

1941. 


Hildegarde Hawthorne, Give Me Liberty, 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1945, 

Martha Mann, Nathan Hale, Patriot, Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1944. 

Eleanor Sickels, In Calico and Crinoline, Viking 
Press, 1935. 

Elsie Singmaster, Rifles for Washington, Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin Co., 1938. 

C. S. Skinner, The White Leader, Macmillan 
Co., 1925. 

E. A. Stackpole, Smuggler's Luck, Morrow & 
Co., 1931. 

8. The Revolutionary War, Make an out¬ 
line of the chief events in the Revolu¬ 
tionary War which are mentioned in this 
chapter. Divide your outline into the 
following major divisions: — (A) The 
Fighting around Boston, (B) War in the 
Middle Atlantic States, (C) War in the 
Hudson-Champlain valleys, (D) War in 
the West, (E) War at Sea, (F) War in 
the South. You will find the five maps 
in this chapter very helpful. 

What do you think were the three 
most decisive battles of the Revolutionary 
War? Be able to describe each of the 
three, and explain your choice. 

Make a list of the terms of peace in the 
Treaty of Paris (1763). Why are these 
terms of importance to the later growth 
of the United States? 

9. Haym Salomon, Friend of Washington, 
One of Washington’s staunchest sup¬ 
porters was Haym Salomon, a Jewish 
immigrant from Poland who devoted all 
his fortune to the cause of independence. 
Read either Howard Fast’s fictionalized 
biography called Haym Salomon (Julian 
Messner, Inc., 1941) or the shorter 
account in Charles S. Hart’s George Wash¬ 
ington's Son of Israel, and Other Forgotten 
Heroes of History (J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1937). Give a biographical report. 

10. Defining Independence, What does it 
mean for a nation to become independ¬ 
ent? In what ways were the colonies 
along the Atlantic seaboard different 
after they had won the Revolution? 
What new rights did they have? What 
new duties? What new problems? 
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BUILDING A SHIP OF STATE 


1789 NEW GOVERNMENT UNDER CONSTITUTION 
1787 CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
1781 ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION ADOPTED 
1754 FRANKLIN'S ALBANY PLAN OF UNION 
1643 NEW ENGLAND CONFEDERATION 


“We the people of the United States^ in 
order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.” 

Preamble of the Constitution 
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THE PROBLEM OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 


A nation’s plan of government, or 
constitution, may be compared to a 
ship. Some constitutions and some 
ships are better and stronger than 
others. The success of our nation 
depended to a large extent upon 
what kind of ship of state our fore¬ 
fathers built. Building our ship of 
state was a very difficult task, for we 
were preparing to sail where men 
had never gone before. We had no 
desire to launch our ship into the 
well-known seas where kings and 
dictators ruled; rather did we intend 
to travel into the little-known sea 
called democracy where the people 


were to be allowed to make their 
own government. We were not 
faced with a hopeless task, however, 
for Americans in 1787 had already 
had considerable experience as build¬ 
ers of government. Also, our ances¬ 
tors had brought with them from 
Europe much experience on which 
Americans could build. 

Each of the former British colonies 
had had a certain amount of self- 
government. The colonists had had 
ample opportunity to study the oper¬ 
ation of colonial governments. They 
had witnessed the bitter quarrels 
between the representatives of the 
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The Mayflower Compact^ drawn up by the heads of the ‘‘Pilgrim** band and signed before leaving 
ship, is said to be the first written agreement ever made providing for the “government of the 
people by the people.** 
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people and the King’s governors. 
They had not forgotten how in 1687, 
about a century earlier, Governor 
Edmund Andros had attempted to 
take away the charter of Connecticut. 
On that occasion Andros had been 
foiled by Patriots, who hid the 
precious document in the hollow of 
an oak tree. On other occasions, 
however, royal governors had suc¬ 
ceeded in restricting the rights of the 
colonists. No colony had been en¬ 
tirely free from such conflict. The 
colonists had become convinced that 
written constitutions were necessary 
to protect the people against unjust 
governors. Constitutions arc state¬ 
ments of laws, or agreements, which 
tell how the people are to be governed 
and explain what the rights and 
duties of the citizens are. 

Making State Constitutions 

Most of the states made consti¬ 
tutions during the Revolution. At 
first these new state constitutions 
established forms of government 
which did not differ greatly from the 
old colonial governments; in fact, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island made 
no change at all. In general, the 
most important changes which were 
made in the new documents were 
concerned with the powers of the 
governors. Very little power was 
left in the hands of the governors, 
because Americans had come to 
look upon them as enemies of liberty. 
Most of the power was given to the 
legislatures, made up of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people; but even 
their authority was limited in the 
constitutions. 

Jefferson had written in 1776 that 
‘‘all men are created equal,” but the 
new constitutions left most of the 
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government in the hands of the 
richer people. It was necessary to 
own a certain amount of property 
in order to vote. In general a man 
had to own considerable property 
to be elected to state office, while in 
some states “none but a rich Christian 
could be governor.’* Equality in 
religion was not provided. The 
Carolinas and New Jersey required 
that members of their legislatures 
must be Protestants; and in Mary¬ 
land and Massachusetts only Chris¬ 
tians could hold office. Massachu¬ 
setts allowed its voters to decide 
whether or not they wanted their 
new constitution; in Virginia, how¬ 
ever, a constitution was made by a 
state convention and put into effect 
without ever being submitted to the 
people. 

How Much Unity Was Needed? 

It was generally agreed that there 
must be unity and co-operation 
among the thirteen new states, but 
nobody knew how firm a union was 
needed. As Benjamin Franklin ob¬ 
served on one occasion: “Everybody 
cries a union is absolutely necessary, 
but when they come to the Manner 
and Form of the Union, their weaik 
noddles are perfectly distracted.” 
The strongest argument in favor of 
unity was protection against a com¬ 
mon enemy. As early as 1643 the 
New England colonies had joined 
together in a loose union or confed¬ 
eration to protect themselves from 
the Indians, the French, and the 
Dutch. Then more than a century 
later, in 1754, Franklin had pro¬ 
posed the Albany Plan of Union, 
as was previously noted. Franklin’s 
plan had not been accepted, how¬ 
ever, because Britain had felt that it 
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left too much power to the colonies, 
while the colonists had felt that it did 
not give them power enough. In 
1765 representatives of the colonies 
had joined together in the Stamp 
Act Congress to defend themselves 
from the mother country. The great 
need for united action had led to the 
organization of the First Continental 
Congress in 1774 and of the Second 
Continental Congress in 1775. There 
was no constitution, however, for the 
new United States until after the 
battles of the Revolution were nearly 
over. The Second Continental Con¬ 
gress ruled the nation without a 
constitution until 1781. 

It was very difficult for the Con¬ 
tinental Congress to make a consti¬ 
tution. In the first place some of the 
leaders who had had experience 
with colonial government had be¬ 
come Tories and left the country. 
Second, many of the leaders who 
remained loyal to the new govern¬ 
ment preferred to serve their own 
states rather than to be members of 
the Continental Congress. It was 
more important to be a governor 
than a member of the Congress. 
Sometimes only a handful of mem¬ 
bers were present when the Congress 
met. Third, a constitution was not 
important unless we won the war. 
The Congress needed to devote its 
main attention to military matters 
rather than to constitution-making. 
Finally, efforts to obtain unity were 
made difficult because the people 
had a great fear of a strong central 
government. They generally trusted 
the leaders of their own state, but 
they did not wish the twelve other 
states to help rule them from New 
York or Philadelphia. They thought 
that each state should be mainly 


concerned with its own interests 
except when fighting the war. 

During these years Congress was 
faced with difficult problems wjiich 
it had very little power to solve. 
Those who attended the meetings 
were chosen by the state govern¬ 
ments and were supposed to vote 
as their states told them to. They 
felt a greater love for, and loyalty to, 
their states than they did for the 
nation as a whole. They were citi¬ 
zens of their own states first; Ameri¬ 
cans afterwards. Then whenever 
the Continental Congress reached a 
decision, there was no way to enforce 
the law. Each state could do as it 
pleased about obeying Congress. 

It would be easy to criticize the 
Continental Congress for the way 
it ran the war and for the plan of 
government which it finally made. 
We know it was fortunate to accom¬ 
plish what it did, however, when we 
realize what little power it possessed 
and the difficulties it faced. In 
general the members were patriotic; 
they made mistakes, but they tried 
to do what they thought was best. 

Benjamin Franklin was one of our 
leaders who was most anxious to 
improve the form of our govern¬ 
ment. He compared government to 
a clock; Congress to the big wheel, 
and the states to the little wheels. 
He asked what was the value in 
keeping the small wheels in order if 
we neglected the great wheel that 
made the entire clock run. 

t]Certain plans for the ship of state 
were presented to Congress in 1776, 
but it was near the end of 1 111 
before one was voted for by its mem¬ 
bers. This proposed plan of govern¬ 
ment, or constitution, was known as 
the Articles of Confederation, -lit was 
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not to go into effect, however, until 
every one of the thirteen states had 
approved it. 

The chief reason the states were 
slow to accept the Articles of Con¬ 
federation was a dispute over western 
lands. Some of the states claimed 
that their boundaries extended as far 
west as the Mississippi River. Others, 
such as Maryland, had no such 
claims at all. The states that had no 
western lands were dwarfs in com¬ 
parison with their huge neighbors^. 
They feared that they would have 
but little voice in the new national 
government. All of them except 
Maryland gradually agreed to accept 
the Articles of Confederation despite 
their fears. Maryland, however, re¬ 
fused to approve the new government 

FAILURE OF THE ARTICLES OF 

The Articles of Confederation pro¬ 
vided the government of the United 
States with but little power. Our 
citizens were so jealous of their 
individual liberty and so afraid of a 
strong central government that they 
left most of the authority in the hands 
of the states. Our country was more 
like a league of thirteen small nations 
than one nation, during the years 
that it was governed under the 
Articles of Confederation. 

The legislature or Congress was 
the most important branch of the 
national government. It represented 
the various states as the Continental 
Congress had done. In all matters 
the vote was by states, and each 
state, large or small, had one vote. 
In important matters nine of the 
thirteen states had to agree, while if 
any change was to be made in the 


unless the large states would sur¬ 
render their western lands. Finally 
the states with western claims did, 
one by one, give up to the national 
government their vast possessions 
northwest of the Ohio River. This 
result gready strengthened our na¬ 
tion, because the western lands now 
belonged to the states jointly and 
were of common interest. This new 
national territory also provided a 
haven for colonists who were dis¬ 
satisfied with the restrictions of the 
governments of the states. Here 
Americans established a more demo¬ 
cratic type of government, where 
all men could vote and hold office. 
The Articles of Confederation, with 
Maryland’s acceptance, became our 
first constitution on March 1, 1781. 

CONFEDERATION 

Articles of Confederation all the 
states would have to agree. Con¬ 
gress selected its own officers, but 
there was no president with power 
to carry out the laws of Congress 
as our Presidents do today. Obe¬ 
dience to the laws of the national 
government depended upon the states. 
Congress could declare war, but the 
states could not be forced to fight. 
iCongress could make treaties, but 
could not make the states live up to 
them. Congress could borrow money ,3 
but *it could not compel the states 
to raise the necessary taxes. Con¬ 
gress was like a beggar, hat in 
hand, waiting at the state capitals 
and receiving more kicks than coins. 

Money Problems 

The weakness of the national 
government under the Articles of 
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Confederation was clear from the 
beginning. One of the main prob¬ 
lems of the period was money. 
“Hard” money, as we call gold and 
silver and other coins, was extremely 
scarce. Paper money, although plen¬ 
tiful, frequently changed in value. 
A dollar bill is the government’s 
promise to pay a dollar’s worth of 
hard money. So long as it is certain 
that the government can keep its 
promise people would as soon have 
the dollar bill as a silver dollar. 
During the Revolution, however, it 
had been necessary for the govern¬ 
ment to print large amounts of dollar 
bills. Much more paper money was 
printed than should have been, con¬ 
sidering the amount of silver and 
gold on hand. The result was that 
soon a dollar bill was not worth a 
silver dollar. By 1780 it frequently 
took 40 paper dollars to equal one 
silver dollar. This difficult problem 
was inherited by the government 
under the Articles of Confederation 
when it took office, but it had no 
power to control the money. Con¬ 
gress was unable to obtain money to 
pay the soldiers of the Revolution 
who remained under arms. Finally 
the soldiers decided to take matters 
into their own hands. They threat¬ 
ened Congress and might have started 
a revolution of their own, just after 
the close of the war for independence, 
but for the influence of General 
Washington. On one occasion rAem- 
bers of Congress fled in the night 
because they had no protection from 
a small group of disorderly soldiers. 

The money problem grew worse 
instead of better as time passed. 
Prices went down and the farmer in 
particular suffered great hardships 
because he had to sell his crops at 


lower and lower prices. He could 
continue to make ends meet if he was 
allowed to pay his debts with the 
cheap paper money, but his creditors 
insisted upon being paid in haird 
money and would not take the paper 
money. They went to the courts 
and demanded that officers of the 
law force the farmer to pay what he 
owed in hard money. Such attempts 
to collect money were called “suits” 
or “lawsuits.” There were four 
thousand such suits for debts in one 
year in Worcester County, Massa¬ 
chusetts, even though the entire 
population of the county was only 
fifty thousand people. Farms could 
not be sold for enough to pay the 
farmers’ debts. 

The farmers sought to protect 
themselves and their farms in various 
ways. In some states they tried to 
obtain control over their state gov¬ 
ernment. In Rhode Island they 
actually succeeded by their votes in 
winning control of the state legis¬ 
lature, and passed laws which made 
it possible for them to pay their 
debts with cheap paper money. In 
general these quarrels for control of 
the state governments were struggles 
between sections. Most of the farmers 
who were in debt were to be found 
in the interior of the states, while the 
more well-to-do lived along the sea- 
coast and the river valleys. 

Bitterness Among Americans 

There was armed rebellion in 
Massachusetts. In that state the 
farmers who were in debt were led by 
Daniel Shays. He had been a captain 
in the Patriot army during the Revo¬ 
lution. He and his followers tried to 
break up trials where attempts were 
being made to collect debts by law- 
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Shays’s Rebellion led to tax and voting reforms in Massachusetts, 
stronger central government. 


it also showed the need for a 


suits. They finally attacked a United 
States arsenal in search of more arms 
and ammunition with which to pre¬ 
vent the collection of debts. The na¬ 
tional government was powerless to 
punish Shays. The state of Massa¬ 
chusetts was required to raise an army 
of four thousand men to put an end to 
Shays’s activities. In severe winter 
weather the little bands of rebels were 
pursued until the revolt completely 
collapsed. Bitter rivalry, however, 
continued among Americans because 
of the money problem, and the na¬ 
tional government under the Articles 
of Confederation was unable to do 
anything about it. 

There was also considerable bitter¬ 
ness between states. Some of the ill 
feeling was due to the fact that states 
were permitted to tax goods which 
crossed their boundary lines. New 
Jersey especially had good reason to 
be angry. She was like a barrel 
tapped at both ends. Her farmers 
were required to pay taxes whether 


they sent their cabbages to Philadel¬ 
phia or to New York City. By these 
taxes about S200,000 is said to have 
been squeezed out of New Jersey 
each year by her large neighbors, 
Pennsylvania and New York. Then 
there were other sources of conflict 
between states. Pennsylvania used 
soldiers to drive Connecticut settlers 
off land which she claimed, and New 
York sent armed forces into Vermont 
to drive out settlers from New 
Hampshire. The government that 
existed under the Articles of Con¬ 
federation could do nothing to pre¬ 
vent this bitterness between states. 

The United States was so weak at 
this time, due largely to its form of 
government, that foreign nations also 
had little respect for us. They treated 
us in any manner that suited their 
fancy. The union between the states 
was referred to as a “rope of sand.’’ 

Good things as well as bad can be 
said about the Articles of Confedera¬ 
tion, however. Our country managed 
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to live through those years even with 
its lack of power; at the end it was 
stronger than at the beginning. The 
problems faced by our government 
then were such as would have been 
difficult for any young, small nation, 
whatever its constitution. Perhaps the 
greatest accomplishment under the 
Articles of Confederation was the 
Northwest Ordinance. This was a 


law passed by Congress which deter¬ 
mined just how territory west of the 
Appalachians should be divided into 
states and provided with government. 
We shall study the Northwest Ordi¬ 
nance in detail in a later chapter.^ It 
was a great step forward in the devel¬ 
opment of democracy. It provided 
self-government to westerners while 
the lands were sparsely settled, and 
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promised that new states were to be 
created equal in power to the older 
states. It also guaranteed to the 
settlers such fundamental American 
rights as freedom of religion and trial 
by jury. 

Meanwhile, discontent with the 
government of the Articles of Con¬ 
federation was growing. As early as 
1784 Washington wrote, ‘‘I predict 
the worst consequences from a half- 
starved, limping government, always 
moving on crutches and tottering at 
every step.” Our weak government 
was not respected, either at home or 
aboard. People who had feared giv¬ 
ing the national government too 
much power were gradually becom¬ 


ing convinced that it did not have 
enough power. The Shays’ rebellion 
in Massachusetts was only one of the 
many incidents which demonstrated 
the need of a stronger national gov¬ 
ernment. CWhen Washington heard 
of the Shays’ rebellion, he exclaimed, 
“Let us have a government by which 
our lives, liberties, and properties may 
be secure, or let us know the worst.” 
It was clear that the Articles of Con¬ 
federation was not a seaworthy Ship 
of State. Our nation could not safely 
sail any farther on its journey into the 
great unknown Sea of Democracy 
until our Ship of State was replaced. 
A new constitution was absolutely 
necessary.'J 


THE GOOD SHIP CONSTITUTION 


Delegates Meet at Philadelphia 

At Washington’s suggestion, repre¬ 
sentatives of Virginia and Maryland 
met at Mount Vernon in 1785 to 
settle disputes over navigation on the 
Potomac River, which separated the 
two states. It soon appeared, how¬ 
ever, that Pcnnyslvania and Dela¬ 
ware also were interested in this ques¬ 
tion. Finally all states were invited to 
send representatives to a conference 
at Annapolis in 1786. Not many 
attendcd.\2j hei’c it was suggested that 
a meeting should be held in Phila¬ 
delphia in 1787 to consider the grave 
problems facing our nation... Con¬ 
gress accepted this suggestion and 
invited all the states to send delegates 
to such a convention “for the sole and 
express purpose of revising the 
Articles of Confederation.” 

Many of the leading Americans of 
that day were present at the Phila¬ 


delphia convention. Several of them 
were experts in making constitutions 
because of their experiences in fram¬ 
ing slate governments and in serving 
under the Articles of Confederation. 
Chief among the delegates was one 
of the greatest men of his generation, 
George Washington of Virginia. He 
was chosen chairman by the approval 
of all the members. He sat in a large, 
carved, high-backed chair on a raised 
platform. Because of his great dignity 
and quiet strength he was a com¬ 
manding figure at the Convention. 
His influence was very great. When 
others suggested halfway measures 
more likely to *^ find public favor, 
Washington insisted that the delegates 
face the issue squarely. Rising from 
his chair and drawing himself to his 
full height, he solemnly asked, “If, to 
please the people, we offer what we 
ourselves disapprove, how can we 
afterward defend our work? Let us 
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Culver Service 

Washington presiding at the Constitutional Convention. What issues do you think the little groups 
of earnest men are discussing? Can you find Franklin? 


raise a standard to which the wise and 
the honest can repair.” 

The oldest delegate was Benjamin 
Franklin, who was eighty-one. He 
used his great influence to smooth 
over quarrels among the other dele¬ 
gates. To check the fiery emotion of 
the members, he suggested on one 
occasion that the meetings should be 
opened each day with prayer. James 
Madison had the leading part in 
framing the new constitution, al¬ 
though only thirty-six years of age. 
He took an active part in the debates, 
and his opinions commanded respect. 
He also kept a diary of the meetings. 
Alexander Hamilton was only thirty 
years old, even younger than Madi¬ 
son. His arguments in favor of a 
strong government influenced the 
convention greatly,’f^nd no one was 
to work harder than Hamilton to 
secure the adoption of the new Con¬ 
stitution by the states.^ James Wilson 
was also one of the leading delegates. 


Some of the nation’s leaders did not 
attend. Among these was Patrick 
Henry, although he was chosen a 
delegate by Virginia. He refused to 
have anything to do with the Phila¬ 
delphia meeting, saying that he 
smelt a rat.” He was afraid that the 
new government would be too strong 
and that in time it would take away 
the liberty of the common people. 
Another leader who did not attend 
was Thomas Jefferson, who was 
abroad, representing our government 
in France. He was not enthusiastic 
when reports first reached Paris of the 
proceedings at Philadelphia. He, too, 
had fears that the President, aided by 
the army, might in time become a 
dictator. In the end, however, he 
decided that the new government was 
a glorious achievement. 

This meeting at Philadelphia was 
the most important convention that 
ever met in the United States. The 
Articles of Confederation was a fail- 
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ure, and the eyes of the world were 
upon us. Would the Convention save 
the American republic? This time 
there had to be success, because we 
could not afford to fail a second time. 
As Madison said, the task before the 
delegates was ‘‘to decide forever the 
fate of the Republican Government.’^ 
Some of the people were already say¬ 
ing that democracy would never work 
and were wondering who would 
finally be king. It was a case of “now 
or never.” 

Important Decisions 

Some of the members wished to 
patch up the old Ship of State as they 
had been instructed by their states to 
do. Other members were determined 
to forget about the Articles of Con¬ 
federation entirely and build a new 
Ship of State. The convention finally 
decided to make an entirely new 
constitution. The various members 
disagreed as to how the new ship 
should be constructed. No one mem¬ 
ber was to have his own way entirely. 
Everyone was forced to give in, at 
least a little, somewhere. Making the 
constitution was a hard job during 
that hot summer of 1787 in Phila¬ 
delphia. Sentries were placed at the 
doors of Convention Hall to keep all 
but members away so that the dele¬ 
gates would not be disturbed. Dirt 
was spread on the pavement of the 
street in front to prevent noise. 


In general the members desired a 
stronger national government than 
that of the Articles of Confederation. 
How much stronger, they did not 
agree. Some, such as Alexander 
Hamilton, wished the new national 
government to have tremendous 
power, with a President chosen for 
life, like a king. He did not have con¬ 
fidence in “the mass of the people who 
seldom judge or determine right”; he 
preferred to leave control of the gov¬ 
ernment in the hands of the privileged 
few. Others had firm faith in democ¬ 
racy. As finally written, the new 
Constitution greatly increased the 
power of the national government, 
but limited it, in the interest of the 
people’s liberty, far more than men 
like Hamilton desired. 

Perhaps the best estimate of the 
new government was given by Frank¬ 
lin. When the sessions were over, a 
woman asked him: “Well, Doctor, 
what have we got, a republic or a 
monarchy?” “A republic,” he re¬ 
plied, “if you can keep it.” What he 
meant was that we could not take 
our democracy for granted even 
though the new Constitution left our 
government in the hands of the 
people. It was possible that some 
individual might take advantage of 
the great powers given to the national 
government to make himself king. 
We should need to be on guard 
against would-be kings or dictators. 


HOW THE SHIP OF STATE WAS CONSTRUCTED 


Division of Powers of Government 
Under the Constitution 

The power of the national govern¬ 
ment was divided into three parts. 


First there was a national legislature 
which could make any laws which 
were not forbidden by the Constitu¬ 
tion. This legislature was to be called 
Congress and was to consist of two 
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The three branches of the national government 


sections — the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. In the Senate 
each state was to have two members. 
The purpose of allowing all states 
equal strength in the Senate was to 
protect the small states from the large. 
In the House of Representatives the 
number of members from each state 
was to depend on its population. 
Having members according to popu¬ 
lation would protect the interests of 
the large states. Second, there was 
our executive department, which was 
headed by the President, aided under 
later laws by such assistants as the 
Secretary of State, the Postmaster 
General, and others. The main duty 
of the executive was to carry out the 
laws of Congress and make sure the 
Constitution was obeyed. Third, 
there was the judicial department, 
which was made up of the Supreme 
Court and lower courts. The main 
duty of the judicial department was 
to decide how laws apply to particular 
cases and to determine whether or not 
they violate the Constitution. 

The main purpose in dividing the 
power of the national government 
into three parts was to prevent any 


one department from becoming so 
powerful that it might interfere with 
the liberty of the people. Under our 
present system each one of the three 
departments of government acts as a 
check on the other two, and in turn is 
checked by them. I'his way of divid¬ 
ing up the powers of government is 
called a system of ‘^checks and bal¬ 
ances.” 

One of the chief defects of the 
Articles of Confederation had been 
the difficulty of changing its provi¬ 
sions. No changes could be made un¬ 
less every state was willing, and such 
general agreement was unusual. To 
make a constitution that would last 
it was necessary to have some way to 
change, or add to, its provisions to 
meet new conditions as they might 
arise. The Philadelphia Convention 
decided that such changes, generally 
called amendments, could be made 
in the new Constitution by a vote of 
three fourths of the states. 

The members of the Convention 
that made the Constitution disagreed 
among themselves regarding the ex¬ 
cellence of their work. Some were 
very well satisfied with their new ship 
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of state. Others were not so well 
pleased. They probably felt as did 
Luther Martin of Maryland when he 
exclaimed, ‘T’ll be hanged if ever 
the people of Maryland agree to it.’’ 

The States Accept the Constitution 

There were bound to be even 
greater differences of opinion among 
the people themselves than existed 
among the delegates. Not everybody 
agreed that the Constitution should 
replace the Articles of Confederation. 
The people who lived along the sea- 
coast and the river valleys were most 
anxious to have the new Constitution. 
A strong central government would 
prevent the states from quarreling 
among themselves, would provide 
money that did not change in value 
from day to day, and could win much 
better agreements with foreign na¬ 
tions. All these things would make 
trade and commerce easier, and 
business would be more prosperous. 

The people who objected most to 
the new Constitution were the farmers 
and the pioneers on the frontier. 
They feared a strong central govern¬ 
ment; the less government there was 
the better they liked it. They feared 
that the new national government 
would strengthen the well-to-do 
classes at the expense of the poor, 
and that it might find some v/ay to 
prevent the use of cheap paper money 
which the poor farmers liked. Then 
too, nothing was said in the new 
Constitution about free speech, re¬ 
ligious liberty, and fair trials. It had 
been the backwoods sections that had 
led the fight for human liberty. Was 
all that had been won with so much 
difficulty and sacrifice now to be taken 
away? They could not be certain 
about it. Most of them did not like 
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the looks of the new Constitution, 
and Patrick Henry agreed with them. 

The new Constitution was to go 
into effect as soon as nine states ac¬ 
cepted it. There were bitter struggles 
in most of the states before they ap¬ 
proved the Constitution. A majority 
of the American people were proba¬ 
bly opposed, but not all men could 
vote. New York was the only state 
which allowed all males to vote for 
delegates to a state convention which 
was to decide whether New York 
would accept or reject the new Con¬ 
stitution. In that state forty-six dele¬ 
gates were elected who were against 
the Constitution and only nineteen 
who favored it. In New York, how¬ 
ever, and all the other states, a ma¬ 
jority of the delegates finally voted to 
accept the new form of government. 
One reason for this change in senti¬ 
ment was the appearance of a num¬ 
ber of essays written by Hamilton, 
Madison, and Jay in defense of the 
Constitution. These essays formed a 
book entitled Federalist. 

There was a growing conviction 
that something had to be done to 
overcome the weakness of the Articles 
of Confederation. Whatever the ob¬ 
jections to the Constitution, it was 
to be preferred to a Ship of State that 
had proved itself to be unseaworthy. 
There was no advantage to be gained 
by remaining on a sinking ship. Be¬ 
sides, ten amendments, known as the 
Bill of Rights, were to be added to 
the Constitution to quiet the fears of 
those who thought that the govern¬ 
ment would interfere with personal 
liberty. This Bill of Rights will be 
discussed in detail in Chapter 9. 

Slowly but surely the individual 
states decided to accept the Constitu¬ 
tion, The new government was made 
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Signing the United States Constitution. Can you identify any of the signers? 


certain in June, 1788, when New 
Hampshire became the ninth state 
to accept it. Its success was assured 
when the important states of Virginia 
and New York also accepted i^". 
Rhode Island, however, did not 
accept the new Constitution until 
1790. 

It is always easier to judge the 
wisdom of our acts afterwards than 
at the time we do them. In our own 
day anyone would say that the Con¬ 
stitution was superior to the Articles 
of Confederation. All Americans arc 
proud of the fine work accomplished 
at the Philadelphia Convention. One 
of England’s great statesmen called it 
“the most wonderful work ever struck 

Study Activities 

1, Background for Self-Government. Re¬ 
view the story of American history prior 
to 1789 and make a list of all the experi¬ 
ences in self-government which the colonists 


off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man.” 

The great men who made our na¬ 
tion had at last built a ship that was 
strong enough to survive any gale. 
The entire nation pinned its faith on 
the good ship Constitution. Wise old 
Benjamin Franklin knew that that 
faith was justified, far back in 1787. 
Looking at the figure of the sun 
painted on Washington’s chair, he had 
thought of it in terms of the nation. 
As the Constitution was being signed, 
he said that he had been unable to tell 
whether that sun was rising or setting. 
“But now,” he added, “at length I 
have the happiness to know that it 
is a rising and not a setting sun.” 


had had. How did these experiences 
prepare the people for the task of self- 
government after their independence was 
won? 
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2. How Many Votes Should a State Have 
in Congress? There were many questions 
to be decided before the independent 
American people could create a govern¬ 
ment that would work. “One great 
question,” wrote John Adams just after 
the Declaration of Independence had 
been adopted, “is how we shall vote — 
whether each colony shall have one 
vote, or whether each shall have weight 
in proportion to its numbers or wealth, 
or imports or exports, or a compound 
ratio of all.” What would you think of 
determining the number of Congressmen 
each state shall now have on the basis of 
{a) number of square miles in the state, 
{b) number of people in the state, 
(r) amount of wealth in the state, or 
{d) the amount of the state’s trade and 
commerce with other parts of the Union? 
How was the question decided under the 
Articles of Confederation? Under the 
Constitution? 

3. Tfie Critical Period, Why is it accu¬ 
rate to refer to the 1780’s as “the critical 
period” in our history? 

4. United States and United Nations. 
Under the Articles of Confederation the 
powers of each state were safeguarded 
against the central government. Under 
the charter of the United Nations, 
adopted in 1945, the powers of the 
individual nations arc safeguarded 
against the central world organization. 
Do you think that the nations of the 
world should all come under one gov¬ 
ernment the way the states did in 
1789? 

5. A Court Case about Money. In the 
1780’s one of the main troubles was 
paper money. It was not worth as 
much as “hard money.” By law in 
some states merchants had to accept 
paper money in payment of goods, but 
sometimes they broke the law. There 
were many court cases about the use of 
paper money at its “face value.” In 
Providence there was a case against a 


man named Weeden, “on information 
and complaint that he refused Paper 
Bills in payment for Butcher’s Meat, in 
Market, at Par Specie.” He was tried 
before “the Honorable Superior Court 
in the County of Newport, September 
term, 1786.” Dramatize the trial, with 
lawyers presenting the case for and 
against Weeden. Make certain that the 
lawyers clearly define paper money (we 
sometimes call it folding money!), hard 
money or specie, par value or face value. 

6. A Definition. What is the origin of 
the expression “not worth a Continen¬ 
tal?” Write a definition of the expression. 

7. The Path to the Constitution. Outline 
the last section of the foregoing chapter, 
showing the steps that led up to the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787. 

8. Dramatic Moments in the Constitu¬ 
tional Convention. After reading carefully 
the accounts of the Constitutional Con¬ 
vention, prepare a series of brief dramatic 
scenes which describe the most important 
moments of the Convention. 

9. Signers of the Constitution. Fifty-five 
men participated in the Convention at 
Philadelphia in 1787. What they said 
and did that summer has influenced 
American life ever since. Study the 
following list, which gives the names 
of these men, the states they represented, 
and whether they signed the Constitu¬ 
tion. Then answer the questions follow¬ 
ing the list. 

Signed 

Name State Constitution? 

Baldwin, Abraham.... Georgia.Yes 

Bassett, Richard.Delaware.Yes 

Bedford, Gunning .... Delaware.Yes 

Blair, John.Virginia.Yes 

Blount, William.North Carolina,. .Yes 

Brearlcy, David.New Jersey.Yes 

Broom, J acob.Delaware.Yes 

Butler, Pierce.South Carolina... Yes 

Carroll, Daniel.Maryland.Yes 

Clymer, George.Pennsylvania.Yes 

Davie, William R.North Carolina.. .Np 

Dayton, Jonathan . .. .New Jersey..Yes 
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Signed 


Name 

State Constitution? 

Dickenson, John. 

. Delaware. 

.Yes 

Ellsworth, Oliver.. .. 

. Connecticut. 

.No 

Few, William. 

. Georgia. 

Yes 

Fitzsimmons, Thomas. Pennsylvania.., . 

.Yes 

Franklin, Benjamin. . 

. Pennsylvania.... 

.Yes 

Gerry, Elbridge. 

. Massachusetts. . . 

.No 

Gilman, Nicholas. . . . 

.New Hampshire. 

.Yes 

Gorham, Nathaniel. . 

. Massachusetts. .. 

.Yes 

Hamilton, Alexander. 

.New York. 

.Yes 

Houston, William.... 

. Georgia. 

.No 

Houston, William G.. 

.New Jersey. 

.No 

Ingcrsoll, Jared. 

. Pennsylvania... . 

.Yes 

Janifer, Daniel of 



St. Thomas. 

. Maryland. 

.Yes 

Johnson, William S... 

. Connecticut. 

.Yes 

King, Rufus. 

. Massachusetts. .. 

.Yes 

Langdon, John. 

.New Hampshire. 

.Yes 

Lansing, John. 

.New York. 

.No 

Livingston, William.. 

.New Jersey. 

.Yes 

Madison, James. 

. Virginia. 

.Yes 

Martin, Luther. 

. Maryland. 

.No 

Martin, Alexander... 

.North Carolina.. 

.No 

Mason, George. 

. Virginia. 

.No 

McClurg, James. 

. Virginia. 

.No 

McHenry, James.... 

. Maryland. 

.Yes 

Mercer, James F. 

. Maryland. 

.No 

Mifflin, Thomas. 

.Pennsylvania.... 

.Yes 

Morris, Gouverneur.. 

. Pennsylvania.... 

.Yes 

Morris, Robert. 

. Pennsylvania. . . 

.Yes 

Paterson, William ... 

New Jersey. 

.Yes 

Pierce, William. 

. Georgia. 

.No 

Pinckney, Charles. . . 

.South Carolina.. 

Yes 

Pinckney, Charles C.. 

. South Carolina.. 

Yes 

Randolph, Edmund.. 

.Virginia.. 

.No 

Read, George. 

. Delaware. 

.Yes 

Rutledge, John. 

. South Carolina . 

.Yes 

Sherman, Roger. 

.Connecticut. 

.Yes 

Spaight, Richard D... 

. North Carolina.. 

.Yes 

Strong, Caleb. 

. Massachusetts... 

.No 


Signed 


Name 

State Constitution? 

Washington, George . 

. Virginia. 

,.Yes 

Williamson, Hugh... 

. North Carolina. 

..Yes 

Wilson, James. 

. Pennsylvania.... 

, .Yes 

Wythe, George. 

. Virginia. 

.No 

Yates, Robert. 

.New York. 

.No 


How many of these men have you 
heard about earlier in your study of 
history? How many signed the Con¬ 
stitution? How many refused? Were 
they unpatriotic in refusing? 

From what states did all the delegates 
sign? From what states did a majority 
not sign? What percentage of the North¬ 
ern delegates and what percentage of 
the Southern delegates signed? How 
many from the big states and how many 
from the little states signed? 

What members of the Convention 
were most important in its discussions? 
What members were especially helpful 
in securing ratification of the Consti¬ 
tution? 

10. A Modern Constitutional Convention. 
If a Constitutional Convention were held 
in the United States today how would it 
differ from that of 1787? Where would 
you vote to hold such a convention 
today? Do you think 55 people would 
be enough to represent the people of the 
country? If a convention were held, 
would there be women as well as men 
in it today? How would modern radio, 
telephone, press, motion pictures, and 
education affect a Convention today? 




























































CHAPTER 7 

THE YOUNG REPUBLIC 
MAINTAINS ITS 
INDEPENDENCE 


1823 MONROE DOCTRINE 
1815 END OF WAR OF 1812 
1807 EMBARGO ACT 
1803 LOUISIANA PURCHASE 
1795 IMPORTANT TREATIES 


‘‘The American continents .. . are 
henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any 
European powers.” 

James Monroe 
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EARNING THE RESPECT OF OTHER NATIONS 


A Critical Period 

During the years just after the 
Revolution, it was not at all certain 
whether the new nation could con¬ 
tinue to exist. As shown in Chapter 6, 
the new states were engaged in quar¬ 
rels among themselves and paid but 
little attention to laws passed by Con¬ 
gress. The weak, new nation had to 
find some way to solve many serious 
problems. If it failed it might not 
survive. The difficult years which 
followed the Revolution are often 
called the ‘‘Critical Period” of our 
history. 

Our government was so weak that 
foreign nations did not have much 
respect for it. When we tried to 
make a trade treaty with England, we 
were asked with sarcasm whether 
thirteen treaties should be made or 
one. We were unable to pay even the 
interest on money which Dutch 
bankers had loaned to us. Pirates on 
the African shore of the Mediter¬ 
ranean plundered American ships at 
will. Americans who had settled 
west of the Appalachians had to pay 
duties to the Spanish in New Orleans 
when they sent their produce down 
the Mississippi River to market. 

Thus although the new America 
had succeeded in obtaining its inde¬ 
pendence, there was considerable 
doubt whether our country would 
manage to keep what it had won. In 
comparison with European nations, 
we were so weak that Jefferson wrote 
from France, “We are the lowest and 
most obscure of the whole diplomatic 
tribe.” The infant republic could not 


become much stronger abroad until it 
put Its own house in order, as it did 
by adopting the new Constitution in 
1788. Under it, the first Presidents 
and Congresses used their power 
wisely and did much to establish the 
reputation of the United States in the 
eyes of other nations. Even then, 
however, the good reputation of the 
new nation could not be won all at 
once; it had to be earned. 

The new Constitution went into 
effect in 1789. In that year George 
Washington became the first Presi¬ 
dent. He held office for eight years, 
and his record as President, like his 
record as General of the Revolution¬ 
ary Armies, was very good. He was 
succeeded in 1797 by John Adams, a 
lawyer from Massachusetts who had 
had much experience in our deal¬ 
ings with several European coun¬ 
tries. In 1801 Thomas Jefferson of 
Virginia, author of the Declaration 
of Independence, became President. 
Like Washington, he served two 
terms. So did James Madison, an¬ 
other lawyer from Virginia, who oc¬ 
cupied the White House from 1809 to 
1817. Then James Monroe, another 
Virginian, was President from 1817 
to 1825. John Quincy Adams, son 
of John Adams, was President from 
1825 to 1829. 

All of these men helped to organize 
and develop the government of the 
United States. In this chapter we 
shall see how they solved some of the 
problems of our relations with other 
nations. Fortunately for us, all the 
men who occupied the White House 
between 1789 and 1829 were experi- 
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enced in international relations. Most 
of them served as Secretary of State 
before becoming President; most of 
them had represented the United 
States as ambassadors abroad. 

The Indian Problem 

Our first problem was concerned 
with the western Indian nations. 
These Indians had become greatly 
alarmed because of the large numbers 
of white settlers moving westward 
across the Appalachians. They had 
grown bitter as white men had taken 
their lands and pushed them farther 
and farther westward. Because of the 
bitterness of the Indians, no American 
settlement on the frontier was safe 
from attack. Indians tried desper¬ 
ately to keep American pioneers from 
building homes in the territory north 
of the Ohio River. Thus the first im¬ 
portant challenge to our nation’s 
safety came from our own wilderness. 

In 1791 our government felt ready 
to accept that challenge. President 
Washington sent an army under Gen¬ 
eral Arthur St. Clair to conquer the 
Indians. The American force, how¬ 
ever, was completely surprised one 
morning just before daybreak and 
severely whipped. The humiliating 
defeat of St. Clair encouraged Indians 
in the southwest also to attack our 
settlers. Finally in 1794 another 
American army set out to conquer 
the Indians. This time it was com¬ 
manded by General Anthony Wayne, 
known to the red men as ‘^the Chief 
who never sleeps.” He laid waste the 
Indian villages, and brought the 
chieftains to their knees after the great 
American victory at Fallen Timbers, 
near the site of the present city of 
Toledo. As a result the tribes in 1795 
signed the Treaty of Greenville which 


provided that the lands north of the 
Ohio were to be United States terri¬ 
tory. The peace that followed lasted 
for sixteen years. 

Relations with European Powers 

Another important problem facing 
the new government centered around 
our relations with Spain. The Ameri¬ 
can settlers on the frontier were bound 
to the United States by ties of ances¬ 
try, nationality, and religion, but ge¬ 
ography connected them with the 
nation that controlled the Mississippi 
River. The mountain ranges on the 
east, like a great barrier, shut off trade 
with the Atlantic coast, while all the 
rivers flowed toward the Gulf of 
Mexico. Any nation in possession of 
the mouth of the Mississippi River 
was destined to control the lives and 
well-being of nearly all who built 
homes between the Appalachian 
Mountains and the Rockies. 

At first Spain, which controlled the 
mouth of the Mississippi, paid little 
attention to the United States. Then 
she changed her policy. In 1795 
Spain became afraid that Britain and 
the United States might become allies 
and conquer Spanish America. She 
therefore determined to win the 
friendship of our government. We 
had been asking for the right to use 
the Mississippi and the port of New 
Orleans without paying duties. In a 
treaty which Charles Pinckney made 
for us with Spain in 1795, Spain gave 
us about all we could ask for. Amer¬ 
icans could use the Mississippi with¬ 
out hindrance; American river boats 
could land at the Spanish port of New 
Orleans and load their goods on ocean 
vessels without paying any tax; and 
the southern boundary of the United 
States was placed at 31° where we 
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New Orleans as it appeared in 1803. The American eagie^ a “symbol*' In our history^ has sometimes 
been described as an unlovely boaster. 


wished. The Pinckney treaty ended 
one serious menace to the future of the 
United States. The settlers between 
the Appalachians and the Mississippi 
were to be citizens of the United 
States, not of Spain. 

Meanwhile we continued to have 
trouble with our former mother coun¬ 
try. Neither Britain nor the United 
States had done all that it had agreed 
to do in the Treaty of Paris. We had 
not paid our debts. Americans were 
continually angered by British assist¬ 
ance to Indians who were making 
attacks on our frontier settlements. 
Then our anger increased because 
British captains stopped American 
ships on the ocean, seized our cargoes, 
and forced our sailors to serve in the 
British navy. The British government 
argued that a man was always a 
citizen of the country in which he was 
born and could not be “naturalized” 
as a citizen of another country. 
Americans were angered for many 
years over the highhanded way in 
which some British captains ‘‘im¬ 


pressed” American seamen, claiming 
that these men were really British 
citizens. | TDispute over this question, 
as well as disputes over boundaries 
and aid to Indians and matters of 
trade, made relations between Britain 
and the United States very straine^d. 

Anxious to settle these disputes by 
peaceful means, Washington sent 
John Jay to England in 1794 to make 
a treaty. He returned with the best 
terms he could obtain, but the most 
that can be said in favor of the Jay 
treaty is that it was better than war. 
Nothing was said about stopping our 
ships and impressing our sailors. 
Britain, however, agreed to give up 
her fur posts around the Great Lakes, 
and some other points in dispute were 
to be settled by arbitration. The 
treaty was very unpopular in this 
country. Jay was accused of selling 
out his nation for British gold, while 
Alexander Hamilton was stoned in 
the streets of New York when he 
dared to speak in its favor. Finally, 
however, our Senate ratified the 
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The impressment of American seamen was for a long lime an unpleasant memory of our relations 
with Great Britain. “Once an Englishman, always an Englishman/’ said the British at that time. 


treaty, and war with Great Britain 
was avoided for the time being. 

Our chief difficulties, however, 
were with our former ally, France. 
In 1778 we had been glad to make a 
treaty with King Louis XVI; we had 
won our independence with his help. 
We had quarreled while making a 
treaty of peace in 1783. Then in 1789 
a great revolution occurred in France. 
King Louis lost his throne and then 
his head. Those who condemned him 
believed in democracy and tried to 
make France a revolutionary repub¬ 
lic. The government of France was 
continually changing after 1789. To 
make matters more complicated, 
France and Britain were at war again. 

The new French government 
pointed to our old treaty of alliance 
and asked the United States to help 
her against Britain. In our country 
there was great difference of opinion 
concerning what our answer should 


be. Many of our citizens hated 
Britain and were ready to say yes. 
Many more who loved liberty and 
hated kings were happy that the 
French people had established a 
republic, but hesitated to say yes. 
Many Americans wanted to be 
friendly with Britain. Some were 
filled with horror by the cruelty and 
bloodshed of the French Revolution. 
Of most importance, a large group, 
led by President Washington, thought 
we should settle our own problems 
without going to war with any nation. 

In order to obtain our aid France 
sent to the United States an agent 
named Genest or Genet (zhe-n^'), 
who persuaded some Americans to do 
things that were not neutral. He 
hired George Rogers Clark to attack 
Spanish America and even tried to 
turn the American people against 
Washington. In this he failed, how¬ 
ever, and finally our government 
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asked France to recall him. Rela¬ 
tions between the United States and 
France became more strained. 

Actual war between the United 
States and France threatened when 
John Adams was President. We sent 
agents to France to try to preserve 
peace but they were greeted by in¬ 
sults. Some French officials said no 
business could be done until we paid 
bribes, and until our President should 
apologize for a speech he had made to 
Congress. Adams would not submit 
to these demands, and published them, 
with the letters ‘‘X, Y, and Z” sub¬ 
stituted for the names of the officials. 
Americans became furiously angry 
over the ‘‘XYZ” affair. 

Then John Adams learned that 
France would treat our next am¬ 
bassadors with more respect. In spite 
of the popularity of war, he sent new 
agents to France. They were well 
received, and made a friendly agree¬ 
ment. Adams’s action was not popu¬ 
lar, but years later he was still proud 
of it; he asked to have engraved on his 
tombstone the statement that ‘‘He 
kept us out of war with France.” 

Washington’s Farewell Advice 

Washington’s chief purpose in all 
his dealings with foreign governments 
was to keep the struggling new na¬ 
tion out of war and to give it time 
to grow and develop. He would let 
Europe settle her own quarrels. He 
wanted the young United States to 
be free to concern itself with American 
problems as much as possible. In his 


Farewell Address to the American peo¬ 
ple he strongly advised them “to steer 
clear of permanent alliances with any 
portion of the world.” This advice 
was accepted by Adams and most of 
the other Presidents who have fol¬ 
lowed Washington. 

In Washington’s day our nation 
was small and weak. The countries 
across the sea were much more power¬ 
ful. Europe was ruled by kings who 
were jealous of their authority. Cer¬ 
tainly they were not anxious to see 
our tiny republic become a success. 
The people of America had yet to 
prove that they were capable of gov¬ 
erning themselves. Then, too, when 
Washington was President, the At¬ 
lantic Ocean was not so much an 
easy path of travel as it was a barrier. 
Behind it America could feel rather 
secure against attacks from other 
continents. The age of the giant ship 
and the airplane had not yet arrived. 

When the new government under 
the Constitution had gone into effect, 
disputes with other countries faced 
us on every hand. By 1800 these 
quarrels seemed nearly settled. War 
had been avoided at a time when our 
greatest need had been peace. A 
treaty with Spain had opened the 
mouth of the Mississippi River. A 
treaty with Britain had prevented 
one war, and an agreement with 
France had prevented another. 
Washington and Adams had wisely 
won for us the respect of other na¬ 
tions. The future of the United 
States, however, was still uncertain. 


MAINTAINING OUR INDEPENDENCE 

As the nineteenth century opened, in a terrific struggle. Napoleon had 
France and Britain were engaged made himself the dictator of France 
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The territory of Louisiana 
passes under American 
control. Can you tell 
whether the flag being 
raised over New Orleans 
was “up-to-date” in 
1803? 



State Museum of Louisiana 


and was soon to become Emperor. 
He and the French armies had over¬ 
run much of Europe. The British 
navy ruled the sea. It became more 
and more difficult for the United 
States to continue its policy of neu¬ 
trality. It is not easy to remain at 
peace when other nations are at war. 

The Louisiana Purchase 

Napoleon alarmed us by forcing 
Spain to give all of the Louisiana 
territory, including New Orleans, to 
France. Spain had allowed our settlers 
free use of the Mississippi River for 
their commerce after the treaty of 1795, 
but now the port of New Orleans was 
closed again. The great number of 
Americans who had settled west of the 
Appalachians were once more cut oflF 


from the sea. The furious settlers 
clamored for war, and organized ex¬ 
peditions to seize New Orleans. Presi¬ 
dent Jefferson was greatly worried 
over the situation. He knew that the 
settlers required the use of the Missis¬ 
sippi, but he did not want war. He 
felt that our nation had little reason 
to fear Spain as a neighbor, but that 
New Orleans in the possession of the 
great French conqueror was a grave 
danger to the future of the United 
States. He decided to try to buy 
New Orleans from France. 

It was our good fortune that Na¬ 
poleon just then was in desperate need 
of money to fight Great Britain. 
Moreover, Napoleon’s navy had been 
defeated by the British in the battle 
of Trafalgar (trif-^l-gar'), in the 
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ocean southwest of Spain, and he was 
afraid that the British would seize his 
American possessions. In that case 
he would get nothing. He suddenly 
decided that it was to his advantage 
to sell Louisiana to the United States. 
For weeks our agents in France had 
tried without success to buy the port 
of New Orleans and the land near by. 
Now they were suddenly asked, 
‘‘What would you give for the whole 
of Louisiana?” Our agents listened 
in amazement, for Louisiana at that 
time was an immense territory equal 
in size to all the United States of that 
day. Finally it was agreed that the 
United States would buy all of the 
Louisiana territory (as shown on the 
map on page 124) for $15,000,000. 
This purchase of land, in 1803, settled 
disputes over the use of the Mississippi 
River and made us immensely 
stronger as a nation. As one of our 
agents in France remarked, “From 
this day the United States take their 
place among the powers of the first 
rank.” 

The Louisiana Purchase resulted 
in a dispute with Spain. Although 
Louisiana now belonged to the United 
States, Florida was a possession of 
Spain. There was considerable doubt 
regarding the boundary of Florida. 
The territory between the Mississippi 
and the present state of Florida was 
claimed by both Spain and the United 
States. Finally American officials 
went into the disputed area and took 
possession. Spain was angry but made 
no serious effort to prevent them. 

The Road to Another War with 
Britain 

Meanwhile, France and Britain 
were trying to starve each other out. 
Britain declared that she would seize 


any neutral ships that dared to trade 
with European ports under Na¬ 
poleon’s rule. Napoleon answered 
that he would seize any ships that 
headed for the British Isles or allowed 
themselves to be searched by the 
British navy. If we obeyed the rules 
of either nation we were headed for 
trouble with the other. Our com¬ 
merce was large and if it should be 
driven from the seas there would be 
hard times in the United States, espe¬ 
cially in New England, from whose 
ports most of the ships sailed. 

The first serious trouble arose in 
1807 when the British halted an 
American warship, the Chesapeake^ on 
the open ocean and took off four of 
the crew who were claimed as de¬ 
serters from the British navy. At the 
time, the Chesapeake was in no condi¬ 
tion to defend herself. She was com¬ 
pelled to give in after the British had 
fired a broadside, killing three Ameri¬ 
cans and wounding eighteen more. 
As a result, the entire United States 
was excited and angry, but Britain 
would not stop searching our ships 
and impressing our sailors. 

Jefferson considered the situation 
carefully. Our ships carried an enor¬ 
mous amount of commerce. He did 
not see how Europe could get along 
without it. So in December, 1807, he 
persuaded Congress to pass an Em¬ 
bargo Act which prevented American 
ships from sailing to foreign ports. 
Although he disliked to stop profitable 
trade, he felt that after a short time 
Britain and France would be forced 
to leave our ships alone. He knew 
that the loss of our trade would not 
be as expensive as the cost of a war. 
But the embargo did not work; it 
seemed to harm our own nation more 
than it harmed France and Britain. 
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Our merchants lost their profits or 
became smugglers, our workers were 
thrown out of jobs, and our farmers 
saw their markets disappear. Finally, 
in 1809, the Embargo Act was re¬ 
pealed, and goods were allowed to go 
to all countries except France and 
England. Although this was an im¬ 
provement, the restrictions that re¬ 
mained were harmful to our prosper¬ 
ity. A year later, we allowed ourselves 
to be tricked by Napoleon. He led us 
to believe that he was yielding to us, 
while at the same time he was en¬ 
couraging us to deal more harshly 
with Britain. Before President Madi¬ 
son realized what Napoleon was 
about, we were on the brink of war 
with the British. 

The ships which were stopped and 
searched were mainly from New Eng¬ 
land, and the sailors who were im¬ 
pressed came from the same section 
of the nation, but New England was 
not anxious to go to war. The Ameri¬ 
cans who desired war most of all were 
those who lived on the frontier. They 
hated the insults to their flag on the 
high seas, and war would not affect 
their prosperity. Then in 1811 there 
occurred a great Indian uprising in 
the Northwest. An American army 
led by William Henry Harrison 
finally defeated the Indians at the 
battle of Tippecanoe (tfp-S-k^i-noo'). 
Among the supplies captured by Har¬ 
rison, according to reports, were 
British guns and powder. This news 
made the American frontiersmen 
more anxious than ever to fight Great 
Britain. 

The leaders who represented the 
frontier in Congress were known as 
^‘War Hawks” because they wanted 
war. Chief among them was a young 
man from Kentucky named Henry 


Clay. Clay was an imposing figure. 
It has been said that he^was always 
erect, and in debate even mor^ erect. 
He was tall, yet with his long arms 
upstretched he seemed even taller. 
He was kind and friendly by nature 
and was regarded with deep affection 
by great numbers of his fellow citi¬ 
zens. He was one of the most influen¬ 
tial public speakers in our history. 
He spoke of wrongs committed by 
the British, and also declared that it 
would be easy for United States 
troops to seize Spanish Florida and 
British Canada. When Congresi? fi¬ 
nally declared war at the urging of 
the War Hawks, it was not only to 
win freedom of the seas but also to 
obtain more territory. 

The War of 1812 

Henry Clay’s dream of easy con¬ 
quests turned out to be a nightmare. 
Part of our nation, especially New 
England, would not fight. Our troops 
refused to cross the Canadian border, 
even to rescue American comrades 
being destroyed on the other side. 
Campaigns were poorly planned, and 
some of our generals behaved in 
astounding fashion, as when Hull 
surrendered Detroit to the British 
without a struggle. Americans would 
fight in defense of their own homes, 
but their hearts certainly were not in 
favor of conquering their neighbor. 
The Canadians had no desire to be¬ 
come American citizens, and fought 
bravely to protect their homeland 
from invasion. 

The greatest American successes 
were won by the navy. Our ships 
were overwhelmingly outnumbered 
on the ocean, but they were a con¬ 
tinuous annoyance to the British and 
they won many notable victories in 
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Battles in and near Lake Erie. 


fights between single ships. On Lake 
Erie, Oliver H. Perry won a great 
battle over a British fleet in 1813. 
This success, combined with General 
Harrison’s victory in the Battle of the 
Thames (tSmz), north of Lake Erie, 
was a blow to the British in that re¬ 
gion. During the same year American 
troops raided York (later renamed 
Toronto) and burned the government 
buildings there. 

It was 1814 before the British made 
their main effort to invade the 
United States. From the battlefields 
of Europe came soldiers who had 
fought against Napoleon. The British 
prepared to advance southward from 
Canada by way of the Champlain 
Valley. They could not go far, how¬ 
ever, until their ships had won control 
of Lake Champlain. In their path 
waited an American fleet under 
Thomas Macdonough. On Septem¬ 
ber 11a short but furious naval battle 
ended in an American victory. The 
British troops returned to Canada, 
and the threat of British invasion from 
the north vanished. 

This 1814 was also the year when 
the British attacked Washington and 


Baltimore, An army of 4,000 soldiers 
was landed on the shores of Chesa¬ 
peake Bay. It captured Washington 
without great difficulty and set fire 
to the Capitol and the White House. 
Then a British fleet bombarded Fort 
McHenry at Baltimore. 

On board one of the British ships 
was a young American prisoner, 
Francis Scott Key. Throughout the 
night of September 13 he watched 
the furious battle between the British 
warships and the American fort. 
Would Fort McHenry fall and Balti¬ 
more be captured? Key waited anx¬ 
iously through the darkness, listening 
to the roar of the guns. Then in the 
gray of the early dawn he was at last 
able to sec the American flag waving 
in the breeze. Stirred by the sight 
before his eyes he wrote the words of 
‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner,” our 
national anthem. 

The war with Great Britain was 
ended by the Treaty of Ghent, signed 
in December, 1814; but news of it 
did not arrive until after another im¬ 
portant battle had been fought. At 
the beginning of 1815 an army of 
American frontiersmen led by An¬ 
drew Jackson was victorious over 
an army of trained British redcoats 
near New Orleans. In the short space 
of twenty minutes, the British com¬ 
mander and two thousand of his men 
fell before the frontier rifles. 

The Treaty of Ghent contained no 
provisions of importance besides end¬ 
ing the war. Nothing was said about 
the seizure of our ships and sailors. 
The British, however, had no reason 
to interfere with our commerce, be¬ 
cause Napoleon had been defeated 
in Europe. We had failed entirely to 
conquer Canada and Florida as Clay 
had planned. We had been able, 
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The Battle of Fort McHenry. The day after his stirring experience, Francis Scott Key’s “Star- 
Spangled Banner" appeared as a handbill, and a week later was printed in a Baltimore news¬ 
paper. 

however, to maintain our indcpend- United States nor Great Britain really 
ence as a nation. Thus neither the won the War of 1812. 


MAKING OUR INDEPENDENCE MORE SECURE 


Treaties with European Nations 

James Monroe became President in 
1817. He appointed John Quincy 
Adams of Massachusetts as Secretary 
of State, to have charge of foreign 
affairs. During the eight years in 
which Monroe and Adams were in 
office together many agreements were 
made with other nations. These 
agreements helped to make the inde¬ 
pendence of the United States more 
certain and secure. 

In 1817 both Great Britain and the 
United States pledged themselves not 


to keep warships on the Great Lakes. 
This agreement has been faithfully 
kept ever since, a period of more than 
a century and a quarter. In 1818 
another treaty was signed which es¬ 
tablished part of the boundary line 
between the United States and Can¬ 
ada. From near Lake Superior to the 
Rocky Mountains the boundary was 
to be the parallel of 49®. 

Our relations with our Spanish 
neighbor on the south were not so 
pleasant. Runaway slaves from 
American plantations in Georgia and 
other near-by states would frequently 
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escape into the swamps of Spanish 
Florida. There they would some¬ 
times join pirates and Indians in raid¬ 
ing settlements in territory belonging 
to the United States. Spain did little 
to prevent such raids. In fact, Spain 
was really unable to control, or even 
find, the inhabitants of the swamps. 
Spain’s entire American empire was 
collapsing and she was in no position 
to govern or to defend Florida. Spain 
sold Florida to us in 1819, 

At this time, we found ourselves in 
rivalry with other nations for posses¬ 
sion of the Pacific coast. The Spanish 
claimed not only California which 
they had long possessed, but also 
other lands to the north, including 
what are now the states of Oregon and 
Washington. Britain claimed all the 
coast north of California, and Russia 
also had claims in that general area. 


As early as 1792 Captain Robert 
Gray of Boston had entered the mouth 
of the Columbia River. In 1803 
Jefferson had purchased the Louisi¬ 
ana territory which we thought ex¬ 
tended to the Pacific. American 
explorers led by Lewis and Clark had 
made their way to Oregon by over¬ 
land routes. Before the War of 1812 
John Jacob Astor had set up the fur¬ 
trading post of Astoria at the mouth 
of the Columbia River. We felt that 
the Pacific coast belonged to us. 

Many years were to pass before our 
possession of the Far West was to be 
finally assured, but Adams did much 
to strengthen our claims to that sec¬ 
tion. He made an agreement with 
Britain whereby the two nations were 
to have joint control of the ^‘Oregon 
country.” Then he made an agree¬ 
ment with Spain whereby that na- 



The United States in 1819. 
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The birth of the Monroe Doctrine. President Monroe Is discussing with his cabinet the message he is 
planning to send to Congress. Monroe was the last President to wear colonial clothes. 


tion gave up all claims north of 
the parallel of 42®, and we agreed 
that territory which today includes 
some of our .southwestern states should 
remain under Spain. Finally in 1824 
Adams made a treaty with Russia 
which limited her claims on the north. 
When Adams became Secretary of 
State, our nation was one of the four 
which claimed the “Oregon coun¬ 
try”; when he left office, Britain was 
the only rival that remained. 

The Monroe Doctrine 

Meanwhile, the peoples of Latin 
America had been struggling des¬ 
perately to throw off the rule of 
Spain and Portugal, as we shall see 
in the next chapter. Most of them 
succeeded in becoming independent 
while Monroe was President of the 
United States. Some of them were 


establishing republics similar in gov¬ 
ernment to our own nation. Would 
the kings of Europe allow these infant 
nations to remain free and independ¬ 
ent? Rumors spread across the At¬ 
lantic that the kings were making 
plans to send new armies across the 
ocean, stamp out liberty, and hand 
all of Latin America back to Spain 
and Portugal. There were also ru¬ 
mors that Russia intended to send 
forces to occupy the Pacific coast of 
North America. 

Both Britain and the United States 
objected to the conquest of Latin 
America. If our neighbors on the 
south were free, Britain could profit 
from their trade, but if Spain and 
Portugal won them back, much of 
that commerce would be lost; so 
Britain objected for economic reasons. 
There were some Americans who, 
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like Henry Clay, were thrilled by the 
‘^spectacle of eighteen million people 
struggling to burst their chains and 
to be free,” and wanted to help them. 
Moreover, our nation objected to the 
plans of Europe’s kings because we 
feared for our own safety. So long as 
the other American republics should 
remain independent we were in little 
danger. The presence, however, of 
large European armies trying to re¬ 
conquer them would be a threat to 
us as well as them. 

In 1823 President Monroe, in a 
message to Congress, declared the 
policy which has since been known as 
the Monroe Doctrine. It stated once 
more our intention not to interfere 
in any way with the nations of the 
Old World, but its most important 
provision declared ‘Hhat we should 
consider any attempt on their [Euro¬ 
pean powers’] part to extend their 
system to any part of this hemisphere, 
as dangerous to our peace and safety.” 
It meant that if European nations at 
any time should attempt to get addi¬ 
tional territory in the New World we 
would strive to prevent it. 

Study Activities 

1. Presidential Administrations, List the 
Presidents of the United States who 
held office in the period 1789-1829. 
Under the name of each President list 
the events of his administration which 
arc discussed in this chapter. 

2. An Explanation. Why is the period 
from about 1783 to 1788 often called 
the ‘^critical period” of our history? Why 
is the period from 1789 to 1823 called 
"‘a critical period in international rela¬ 
tions”? 

3. Historical Newspapers, In a “news¬ 
paper history of the United States” 


This was the original Monroe Doc¬ 
trine. It served to protect us and 
helped to keep the other American 
republics free. There have been some 
occasions when our nation should 
have followed the Monroe Doctrine 
but did not do so. Then, too, some 
of our nation’s leaders since 1823 have 
sought to make the original doctrine 
into something quite different (Chap¬ 
ter 30). 

The Monroe Doctrine was an im¬ 
portant milestone, however, in the 
development of our nation. In 1776, 
thirteen British colonics along the 
Atlantic seaboard had declared their 
independence from their mother 
country. For a long time thereafter 
there had been grave doubt whether 
they would be able to remain inde¬ 
pendent. Now, in 1823, less than 
half a century after its birth, the 
United States felt strong enough to 
challenge the powers of Europe. 
After the War of 1812 and the an¬ 
nouncement of the Monroe Doctrine, 
there was no longer any doubt that 
the United States would endure as a 
free and independent nation. 


called News of the Nation^ edited by 
S. Hoffman and G. H. Sutton for schools 
(Garden City Publishing Go., 1943), the 
headlines for the issue of 1783-1787 
are “Crisis Grips Nation; Constitution 
Debated,” and “Troops Crush Shays’ 
Revolt.” To what do these headlines 
refer? If possible, secure a copy of News 
of the Nation. Have the class prepare a 
similar “newspaper,” putting in its own 
selection of events of 1800, 1812, and 
1823. 

4. An Outline. Prepare an information 
outline for the section on “Earning the 
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Respect of Other Nations,” on pages 
114-118 of this chapter. 

5* Important Treaties, Construct a chart 
having four vertical columns. In the 
first column list all the treaties with 
other nations which are discussed in 
this chapter. In the second column give 
the date each treaty was ratified. In 
the third column list the arguments 
made against each treaty, and in the 
fourth list the arguments in favor of it. 

6. The Farewell Address, Washington’s 
“Farewell Address” is sometimes re¬ 
ferred to as “the cornerstone of American 
foreign policy.” In the “Address” Wash¬ 
ington wrote: “. . . observe good faith 
and justice toward all nations ... the 
great rule of conduct for us in regard to 
foreign nations is, in extending our 
commercial relations to have with them 
as little political relations as possible.... 
It is our true policy to steer clear of per¬ 
manent alliances with any portion of the 
foreign world. ... We may safely 
trust to temporary alliances for extraor¬ 
dinary emergencies.” Was this a wise 
policy for the time it was written? Would 
it be a wise policy for the United States 
today? 

7. Adams and Peace with France, At the 
time of the XYZ affair, war fever was 
high against France in the United 
States. Alexander Hamilton wanted to 
lead an army against France, and the 
fleet was ready to fight. As long as 
President Adams spoke against France 
he was popular — more popular than 
he had ever been before. Yet Adams 
refused to ask Congress to declare war. 
He believed in peace, and found a 
peaceful means to solve the immediate 
problem. He lost his popularity; his 
party turned against him; he was not 
re-elected. Yet he was proud of his 
record, and asked to have carved on his 
tombstone “He kept us out of war with 


France.” In class, discuss Adams’s ac¬ 
tion and decide whether he was right. 

8. Book Reports, A meipber of the 
class should read and report on L. E. 
Richards, Abigail Adams and Her Times 
(D. Appleton-Century Co., 1931). An¬ 
other interesting book is R. S. Holland, 
Freedom's Flag: the Story of Francis Scott Key 
(Macrae Smith Co., 1943). 

9. The Jeffersonian Embargo: Pro and 
Con, Divide the class into two groups. 
One group should draw cartoons and 
posters against Jefferson’s embargo plan, 
and the other group should draw car¬ 
toons and posters defending Jefferson’s 
plan. Arrange an exhibit and “picture 
debate” of the best drawings. 

10. The War of 1812, (a) Make a list 

of the reasons why the United States 
entered the War of 1812. (b) What 

were the most significant events of the 
War of 1812? Did the war settle the 
questions which had started it? (c) Se¬ 
cure a copy of George Brown’s History of 
Canada (J. M. Dent and Sons, 1943), an 
excellent textbook used in many Cana¬ 
dian schools; compare the account of the 
War of 1812 given there with the account 
found in several United States history 
textbooks. 

11. Growth of the United States, Con¬ 
struct maps of the United States as it 
existed in 1789 and also as it existed in 
1825. For help in making your maps 
study carefully the maps on pages 104 
and 124. What territories had been 
added? Be able to tell how each addition 
was made. 

12. The Monroe Doctrine, Make a 
drawing or series of drawings illustrating 
the meaning and importance of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Is it justifiable to 
refer to the announcement of the Monroe 
Doctrine in 1823 as a “second Declara¬ 
tion of Independence”? Explain. 
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THE BIRTH OF SISTER 
REPUBLICS 


1826 PANAMA CONFERENCE 

1825 ALL SPANISH AMERICAN COUNTRIES FREE 

1822 BRAZILIAN INDEPENDENCE IS WON 

1810 ARGENTINE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE BEGINS 

1791 HAITIAN WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE BEGINS 


“The sun never shone on a cause of 
greater worth. Tis not the affair of a 
city, a county, a province, or a 
kingdom; but of a continent.” 

Thomas Paine 
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A LONG UPHILL STRUGGLE 


The Revolutionary War by which 
the United States won its independ¬ 
ence was the first of a whole series 
of revolutions which separated most 
of the Americas from Europe. During 
the early years of our own nation 
the colonies of Spain, Portugal, and 
France were fighting for their inde¬ 
pendence. As we have seen, many 
of the international problems of the 
United States were influenced by 
events in Latin America. The story 
of the establishment of all the Ameri¬ 
can republics is closely related to 
our own history. Our relations with 
these American neighbors have been 
important throughout our history. 

The First Successful Revolts 

The first successful American revolt 
against European control, after our 


own, occurred in the island of His¬ 
paniola— often called Haiti (ha'tl), 
— part of which belonged to France. 
There, in 1791, a hundred thousand 
slaves rose against their masters. They 
were led by Toussaint TOuverture 
(too-sSN^ loo-v8r-tur'), a man of ex¬ 
traordinary ability. Several years of 
warfare and bloodshed followed, but 
the result was a success. It appeared 
that Toussaint had overcome all ob¬ 
stacles and established the independ¬ 
ent Negro nation of Haiti. 

In 1799, however, when Napoleon 
Bonaparte gained control of the gov¬ 
ernment of France, he decided to put 
down the revolutionary government 
of Haiti. He sent an army of twenty 
thousand men to defeat Toussaint 
and to restore slavery. Toussaint was 
captured by treachery and sent to 
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A Haitian insurrection of 1791. The revolutionists here are being repelled, but they were successful 
in later engagements. 
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Revolts and Revolutions in Latin America. 


France, where he died in 1803, but 
his followers were never conquered. 
The Negroes fought with great hero¬ 
ism. Yellow fever killed large num¬ 
bers of French troops. Finally 
Napoleon was forced to order his 
whipped army home; and the inde¬ 
pendent nation founded by Toussaint 
continued to exist. These events had 
an important effect on the history of 
the United States. With the loss of 
the French army in Haiti, Louisiana 
was left undefended against Britain, 
It was pardy for this reason that 


Napoleon was willing to sell Louisiana 
to the United States. 

The next revolt to achieve success 
began in 1810 in the Plata region that 
is now part of Argentina. Here, as 
elsewhere in Latin America, there 
had been much grumbling because 
of the way in which Spain had regu¬ 
lated trade and business. Here the 
men who had come from Spain were 
becoming Spanish Americans instead 
of Europeans, just as in our land our 
English ancestors had gradually be¬ 
come Americans instead of Euro- 
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Brown Brothers 

Signing the Venezuelan Declaration of Independence. Venezuela was the first South American 
colony to declare Itself free from Spain (July 14, 1811). 


peans. Here, as elsewhere in Spain’s 
possessions in America, there seemed 
less reason to remain tied to the 
mother country after news arrived 
that Spain had been conquered by the 
French emperor, Napoleon. There 
were at least two good reasons why 
the Spaniards in Argentina set up 
a separate government before inde¬ 
pendence came elsewhere in Spain’s 
possessions. One important reason 
was that the Spanish living in the 
Plata region of Argentina already had 
more self-government than did other 
Spanish colonists. In* their centers 
of local government, they managed 
many of their own affairs. They en¬ 
joyed the liberty they possessed; they 
wanted more. The second important 
reason why independence came early 
in Argentina was Mariano Moreno 
(ma-r$-a'n5 m6-ra'n6). He believed 
completely in democracy; and, like 
Thomas Paine in our own country, 


he was able to influence deeply the 
minds of his fellow citizens. On 
May 25, 1810, a new form of govern¬ 
ment for part of the Plata region 
now in Argentina resulted from his 
tireless effort. Although this govern¬ 
ment remained weak for several years 
and did not actually achieve inde¬ 
pendence until 1816, Moreno’s work 
made that independence possible. 
Meanwhile, Paraguay had won her 
independence with little difficulty in 
1813. 

Early Revolts That Failed 

Elsewhere there were revolts that 
met with little success. As a rule, they 
collapsed speedily and their leaders 
were executed. Revolutionists facing 
death found consolation in hopes for 
the future. Murillo (moo-rel'yo), the 
leader of an unsuccessful revolt in 
Bolivia in 1806, could exclaim with 
considerable truth: ‘T die; but the 
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torch which I have lighted no one 
will be able to extinguish.’’ 

The most famous of the unsuc¬ 
cessful leaders was Francisco Mi¬ 
randa (me-ran'da), a great Venezue¬ 
lan patriot. Much of his life was 
devoted to the task of freeing his 
fellow Americans from Spanish rule. 
In 1811 and 1812, it seemed that he 
might succeed in Venezuela, but his 
efforts were doomed to failure. At a 
time when both sides were struggling 
desperately, an earthquake destroyed 
cities held by Miranda’s troops and 
failed to harm those held by the 
enemy. The revolt collapsed. Mi¬ 
randa, himself, was carried away to 
Spain, a prisoner. 

In 1810 an important revolt oc¬ 
curred in Mexico. The leader was a 
sixty-year-old priest named Miguel 
Hidalgo y Costilla (me-gSl' e-dal'go 
e k6s-te'ya). He, like many other 
revolutionists in America, had read 
the books of French writers. He, like 
so many others, had been greatly in¬ 
fluenced by their idea that all men 
should be free and equal. Hidalgo 
was deeply concerned with the wel¬ 


INDEPENDENCE IS WON 

The desire for freedom grew 
stronger all the time even though most 
of the revolts had been failures. No 
Spanish oflficial knew just where it 
would suddenly flare up next. 
Dreanis of liberty were in the hearts 
of men in all America. Leaders were 
arising whose lives were to shine like 
beacons through tyranny’s gloom. 

The ‘‘Liberator of the South** 

One of the brightest beacons was 
Jos6 de San Martin (ho-sa' da s^n 


fare of the Indians. He organized a 
small force, and marched toward the 
capital to fight the Spaniards. So 
many people joined him that when he 
arrived near Mexico City he had 
eighty thousand followers. A terrific 
battle took place. Fortune frowned 
on the rebels, however, as in Vene¬ 
zuela. Just as cries- of victory were 
arising from patriot lips, an explosion 
set fire to the grass in the field around 
Hidalgo’s position. Soon flames and 
smoke spread toward his troops so 
that they were compelled to flee. A 
terrible butchery followed. The heads 
of Hidalgo and his leading officers 
were cut off and placed in iron cages 
for the people to see as a warning 
against further revolt. 

Revolutions against the rule of 
Spain occurred in other lands, but the 
only parts of Latin America that had 
succeeded in winning their inde¬ 
pendence by 1816 were Haiti, Para¬ 
guay, and the Argentine province of 
La Plata around Buenos Aires. Until 
1816 the fight for freedom in Central 
and South America had been a long 
uphill struggle. 


mar-ten'), the ‘‘Liberator of the 
South.” He was born in a village on 
the Argentine frontier. Although he 
spent most of his life in Spain and 
served in the king’s army for twenty 
years, he became deeply interested 
in the independence of Spanish Amer¬ 
ica. He returned to Buenos Aires in 
1812 and soon began to train an army 
to free Chile and Peru. He was then 
only thirty-four years old. 

San Martin was an unusual char¬ 
acter. He had no interest in winning 
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glory or power for himself. Nor did 
he have much faith in the ability of 
common people to rule. He preferred 
that the new countries in South Amer¬ 
ica should be ruled by European 
princes. He made no effort to win 
friends; he was cold and distant, and 
no one felt drawn to him. No one, 
however, could turn him from his 
main purpose, which was to throw off 
the rule of Spain. In his black eyes 
there was sincerity, and in his long 
chin there was determination. His 
faith was a safe, sure rock upon which 
those who desired independence could 
stand. 

San Martin realized that the future 
of Argentina was uncertain so long as 
C'Jiile and Peru remained in the 
possession of Spain. In 1817 he set 
out to invade C'hile. More than 
9000 mules and 1600 horses, were 
required to carry his supplies over the 
Andes Mountains. His army num¬ 
bered less than four thousand. Day 


after day his soldiers climbed up the 
rocky slopes of the mountains, making 
their own roads as they climbed. 
They tugged their heavy equipment 
upward to passes that were 12,500 
feet above sea level. They crossed the 
mountains in three sections over trails 
so narrow that the men had to go in 
single file. Scores of the soldiers died, 
and half of the animals perished, but 
finally the troops who survived found 
their way out of the mountains into 
Chile. The Spaniards were confused 
and surprised because the invaders 
had come by more than one pass. At 
Chacabuco (cha-ka-boo'ko), San 
Martin and his army won a great 
victory. The invaders then entered 
Santiago in triumph. San Martin was 
offered the privilege of ruling Chile, 
but he declined. Bernardo O’Hig¬ 
gins, a Chilean leader who had been 
working for independence for many 
years, was made ruler. 

San Martin next attempted to free 



The battle of Chacabuco. After the amazing march up the Andes^ the Argentinian General San 
Martin and the Chilean O'Higgins defeated the Spanish forces and thus freed Chile. 
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Peru, with the support of both Argen¬ 
tina and Chile. Peru was difficult for 
an army to reach, however. San 
Martin needed a fleet to carry his 
troops northward. Not until 1820 
were the required ships assembled 
under the command of Lord Coch¬ 
rane (k5k'r<Jn), a former British naval 
officer. Even then progress up the 
coast was slow, and more than a year 
passed before Cochrane’s fleet cap¬ 
tured Callao (kal-ya'6), the port of 
Lima. Meanwhile, San Martin had 
been landed below Callao and had 
gone overland to Lima, the capital, 
which he had entered at the invitation 
of its inhabitants. He had convinced 
the people of Peru that he had no 
desire to conquer them, and that his 
only interest was to free them from 
Spanish rule. Week after week the 
Spanish authorities had become less 
powerful until they finally had fled. 
Peru declared her independence from 
Spain on July 28, 1821. 

The “Liberator of the North*’ 

While San Martin was earning his 
title of “Liberator of the South,” 
Simon Bolivar (bbl'Lver) ^ was be¬ 
coming known as the “Liberator of 
the North.” Like San Martin, he was 
a fine patriot of great courage and 
ability. Bolivar was born in Vene¬ 
zuela, of wealthy parents. At the 
age of fifteen he went to Europe, 
where he lived for a few years in 
extravagant fashion. Meanwhile he 
became strongly influenced by the 
French writers who wrote in behalf 
of liberty. In 1805 he took an oath 
to devote his life to freeing America 
from the rule of Spain. 

Like Napoleon, he was a small 

^ The Spanish form of this name is Bolivar, 
pronounced bo-leVSr. 


man, being only five feet six inches 
tall. He was not handsome. His face 
was oval-shaped and tapered toward 
his chin, and he had a long nose and 
heavy lips. Whiskers covered most of 
his face. He had impressive eyes, and 
his look was like the glance of an 
eagle. By many he was referred to 
as the “Eagle.” 

Bolivar was a great leader of 
armies, and a great thinker and stu¬ 
dent as well. He seemed to be able 
to do all things well. While moving 
across mountain ranges or through 
jungles at a speed which would have 
killed most men, he would at the 
same time be thinking about other 
campaigns, planning the creation of 
nations, drawing up constitutions, 
thrilling men with his powers of 
speech, carrying on literary discus¬ 
sions, and attending to a great mass 
of details. The darker the clouds, the 
greater his strength, for he was most 
dangerous when he was apparently 
cornered. Although he was born 
rich, Bolivar died poor, having spent 
a fortune that South America might 
be free. 

Unlike San Martin, Bolivar was 
loved at the same time that he was 
feared. Unlike San Martin, also, he 
was proud and very ambitious for 
power. And while San Martin 
dreamed of the new nations being 
ruled by European princes, Bolivar 
looked forward to the day when all 
of South America would be one vast 
republic, probably with himself as 
president. The Argentine patriot 
was interested in independence, not 
democracy, while the Venezuelan 
patriot was interested in both inde¬ 
pendence and democracy. 

Bolivar had been connected with 
revolts before 1816 and had taken 
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San Martm and Bolivar, 
the two great leaders of 
South America’s revolu¬ 
tions against Spain, met 
in Ecuador in July, 1822, 
after which San Martin 
retired from fighting. 
Does this striking picture 
of their meeting bear 
out the description of 
the two South American 
heroes on pages 132- 
136? 



The Bettmann Archive 


part in Miranda’s attempt to free 
Venezuela, but his great successes 
were won after that date. In that 
year he returned to the land of his 
birth and organized an army which 
included English, Irish, and German 
as well as Spanish and Indian volun¬ 
teers; and by 1819 he was ready to 
begin his conquests. The patriots 
made their way across the flooded 
plains of the Orinoco. Then tired, 
cold, and tattered, they struggled 
over the snowy crests of the Andes 
into Colombia. Under the leadership 
of Bolivar and a great Colombian 
general, Francisco de Paula Santan¬ 
der (fran-scs'k6 da pou'la san-tSn- 
d4r'), the invaders won a glorious 


victory at Boyaca (bo-ya-ka') on 
August 7, 1819. Three days later the 
army marched into Bogota, the cap¬ 
ital. At Bolivar’s suggestion Vene¬ 
zuela, Colombia, and Ecuador were 
to be one nation called the Republic 
of Great Colombia. Independence 
was not assured, however. The 
Venezuelan part was not completely 
freed until June 24, 1821, when an¬ 
other victory was won at Carabobo 
(ka-ra-bo'bo). The battle of Cara¬ 
bobo was to Venezuela what Boyac^ 
had been to Colombia and what 
Yorktown had been to the United 
States. 

Meanwhile Antonio Jose dc Sucre 
(Sn-to'nyo ho-sa' di sw'kri), the 
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greatest of Bolivar’s generals, had be¬ 
gun the conquest of Ecuador, which 
he finally succeeded in adding to the 
growing Republic of Great Colombia. 
The victors entered Quito (ke'to) on 
May 25, 1822. 

During the summer that followed, 
San Martin and Bolivar met at 
Guayaquil (gwi-a-kel'), in Ecuador. 
Here the two “liberators” held three 
interviews behind closed doors. No 
one will ever know what was said. 
San Martin became convinced, how¬ 
ever, that “Peru is not big enough 
to hold Bolivar and me.” Most of 
Spanish America was already free. 
It seemed to San Martin that his 
task was practically done. There was 
nothing left to do but what Bolivar 
could do alone. Having no desire 
to increase his own personal glory, 
San Martin decided to withdraw 
from the struggle. Soon afterwards 
the great Argentine patriot sailed to 
Europe, where he lived in exile until 
his death in 1850. 

The chief Spanish stronghold re¬ 
maining in South America was Peru, 
which San Martin had entered but 
had not conquered. The conquest of 
Peru, however, was not an easy task, 
two and half years being required to 
complete it. On December 9, 1824, 
the decisive battle of Ayacucho (i-ya- 
koo'chb), high up in the Andes, 
11,600 feet above sea level, was won 
by Sucre, who, despite being great¬ 
ly outnumbered, overwhelmed the 
Spanish forces. In 1825 Sucre in¬ 
vaded southeastern Peru and defeated 
the last Spanish army in South Amer¬ 
ica. Here he created a republic which 
he called Bolivar but which later 
changed its name to Bolivia. Sucre 
became its first president, and its 
capital city was named after him. 


In 1825, Bolivar was at the peak of 
his career, but now that independence 
had been gained, his power soon be¬ 
gan to decline. He was not successful 
in welding the liberated regions into 
a strong nation. The Latin-American 
nations had their “critical period” just 
as we had had. The United States 
had undergone years of bitterness, 
stubbornness, and rivalry between 
the various states before union was 
successful. The revolutions of Latin 
America won independence from 
Europe, but union of the various 
Latin-American states was never suc¬ 
cessful. For many years there were 
conflicts among the newly established 
Latin-American governments them¬ 
selves. Bolivar became a bitterly dis¬ 
appointed man. His officers revolted 
and tried to kill him. The nations he 
had set free cast him aside. Men 
laughed at his plans and criticized his 
ambitions. When he died in 1830, he 
was certain that his life had been a 
failure, declaring, “He who dedicates 
his services to revolution, plows the 
sea.” Today, however, he is regarded 
along with Washington as one of the 
great men of the Western world. 

Other Independence Movements 

Meanwhile Portugal’s great em¬ 
pire in America had also become in¬ 
dependent. In 1807, when Napoleon 
invaded Portugal, its ruler, Dom 
John, fled to Brazil. He remained 
there until 1821, although he had 
become King John VI in 1816, when 
Napoleon was forced out of Portugal. 

When he returned to Portugal, 
King John VI found that the mother 
country was controlled by people 
who were anxious to take away some 
of the freedom which Brazilians pos¬ 
sessed. On the American side of the 
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Atlantic, however, the desire for in¬ 
dependence was growing rapidly. 
Soon there was revolt, this time led 
by King John’s own son, Dom Pedro, 
who on September 7, 1822, stripped 
all Portuguese emblems from his uni¬ 
form, shouting: ‘‘It is time! Inde¬ 
pendence or death! We are separated 
from Portugal!” Brazil declared her 
independence and within a month 
Dom Pedro became Pedro I, Em¬ 
peror of Brazil. In 1823 a constitu¬ 
tion was made under which a govern¬ 
ment was formed similar to Britain’s. 
Thus, without a full-fledged war, was 
born the nation of the largest size in 
the New World. Furthermore, the 
new government proved to be strong. 
There were no important revolutions 
in Brazil until 1889, two thirds of a 
century later. 

In Mexico, as well as Brazil, revolts 
resulted in independence but not 
democracy. The two leaders were 
Vicente Guerrero (ve-sen'ta gSr- 
ra'ro), who led the remnants of 
Hidalgo’s former army (page 132), 
and Agustin de Iturbide (a-g^s-ten' 
da e-tdor-be'tha), who had been a 
cruel and bitter foe of the rebels. 
These two leaders had a conference 
and came to an agreement with the 
result that Spanish rule was over¬ 
thrown rather easily. Mexican inde¬ 
pendence was won in 1821, exactly 
three hundred years after Cortez and 
his Spaniards had conquered Mon¬ 
tezuma. It was not a victory for 
democracy, because certain privi¬ 
leged classes remained in control of 


the government. Instead of a Spanish 
king across the sea, the Mexicans now 
had a new emperor, Iturbide. 

During the same year, 1821, Guate¬ 
mala declared its independence and 
won it without a battle. At that time 
Guatemala included all of Central 
America north of Panama. In 1821 
also the eastern part of the island of 
Hispaniola declared its independence 
from Haiti and for a time was called 
Santo Domingo. It did not succeed 
in maintaining its independence until 
1844, after which it was called the 
Dominican Republic. 

If we compare the revolutions in 
Latin America with our own, there 
arc great contrasts. Our success was 
attained by united effort under Wash¬ 
ington; their success was won by the 
armies of various generals operating 
independently of one another. In 
Central and South America, the ob¬ 
stacles of geography were much the 
greater. The land was of tremendous 
size, and included difficult mountain 
ranges, treacherous jungles, and great 
deserts. It is a question whether the 
United States could have become in¬ 
dependent without the aid of France, 
and our neighbors in Latin America 
had no allies upon whom they could 
depend. Their revolutions lasted 
from 1810 to 1825, more than twice 
as long as our own, and resulted in 
much greater expense and loss of life. 
It is only after making all these com¬ 
parisons that we can really appreciate 
what was accomplished in the name 
of freedom in Latin America. 


CO-OPERATION AMONG AMERICAN NATIONS 

In the minds of Americans of all the Old. The new countries had 
nations, the New World differed from much in common. They all, at one 
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time or another, had been colonies 
belonging to European nations; they 
all had declared their independence 
from their mother lands; most of them 
had set up a republican form of gov¬ 
ernment, and all of them were finally 
to be republics; and throughout all 
America, democracy had made great 
gains. 

But how far would the American 
nations go together? Would they find 
some way to co-operate? Would they 
unite to form a common destiny? Or 
would each nation seek to find its way 
alone? 

The Beginning of Pan-Americanism 

The movement to increase co-oper¬ 
ation among the nations of the New 
World is known as Pan-Americanism. 
Since the beginning of the struggle for 
independence in South and Central 
America, most of the leaders had 
favored the idea of American unity. 
In 1797 Miranda founded a political 
society in London called “The Great 
American Union.” As early as 1810 
Bolivar suggested the forming of a 
Spanish-American League of Na¬ 
tions. The ideas and aims of some 
Latin Americans were clearly stated 
by Pedro Gual (pa'drd goo-al^) of 
Colombia when he recommended 
‘‘that the American states ally and 
confederate themselves perpetually, 
in peace and in war, to consolidate 
their freedom and independence.” 
Even in the United States there were 
a few voices raised in favor of co-op¬ 
eration. Henry Clay suggested “a 
human freedom league,” extending 
from Hudson Bay to the southern tip 
of South America. 

Simon Bolivar desired greater unity 
among the American nations. In 
1815 he declared: “I desire more than 


anybody else to sec the formation in 
America of the greatest nation in the 
world, not so much as to its extension 
and wealth as to its glory and free¬ 
dom.” In 1818, he continued to 
dream of a united America which was 
to be “Queen of the Nations and 
Mother of Republics.” In 1822 and 
1823, Great Colombia made treaties 
with Peru, Chile, Argentina, and 
Mexico — treaties of “Perpetual 
Union, League, and Confederation.” 
Finally Bolivar called a great con¬ 
gress of American nations to meet at 
Panama in 1826 to complete plans for 
co-operation. 

At first, the United States was not 
invited to the conference at Panama. 
Bolivar was somewhat afraid of our 
country and its growing power. Be¬ 
sides, he feared that if Latin America 
became too friendly with the United 
States, Britain would be offended. He 
preferred not to injure British pride, 
because the British navy might be 
needed to keep the new nations inde¬ 
pendent. He had no desire to bar us, 
however. When we were finally in¬ 
vited to the conference, he wrote: 
“I am glad that the United States 
sends delegates to the Isthmus, be it 
as it may.” 

Britain was very much interested 
in the type of league that might be 
formed at Panama. She favored a 
union of Latin-American nations, 
especially one that would be under 
British influence and protection. She 
was very much opposed, however, to 
the United States being a member. 
Britain and the United States were 
rivals for the trade of Central and 
South America. They had recently 
been at war with each other and both 
were now trying to win possession oi 
Oregon. Britain felt that the United 
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The Panama Congress of American Nations met in 1826, more than half a century before the Pan 
American Union was finally formed. 


States desired a league that would be 
completely under our control, and 
feared that her trade would suffer. 
She had a representative at Panama 
while the Congress was in session, and 
did what she could to decrease our 
influence in Latin-American affairs. 

So far as the United States was con¬ 
cerned, our nation had but little 
interest in the Panama Congress. In 
1826 we were absorbed in other 
affairs. John Quincy Adams was 
President and Henry Clay was Secre¬ 
tary of State. Clay was in favor of 
attending, and dreamed of a league 
under the leadership of the United 
States, but he found little support. 
Adams was willing to send delegates 
to the Congress, but he felt that it was 
better to keep the other American 
nations separated and weak. He cer¬ 


tainly did not wish to see his own 
nation become involved in the affairs 
of our neighbors. We had no desire 
to control this hemisphere to shut off 
British trade. Our chief fear was that 
Britain might get such a strangle hold 
on South American commerce that 
our neighbors would be controlled 
from London. Our nation was too 
busily engaged in settling our own 
West, building factories, and running 
plantations to become greatly inter¬ 
ested in Bolivar’s dream of a united 
Western Hemisphere. The United 
States Senate finally approved send¬ 
ing agents to Panama, and two 
actually started. One died on the 
way, however, and the other failed 
to arrive before the Congress ended. 

Brazil, Argentina, and Chile sent 
no delegates to Panama, for various 
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reasons, although they approved the 
purpose of the meeting. Those na¬ 
tions which actually did attend were 
Great Colombia (including what are 
now Colombia, Venezuela, Panama, 
and Ecuador), Central America (in¬ 
cluding Guatemala, Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, Honduras, and El Sal¬ 
vador), Mexico, and Peru. 

Results of the Panama Conference 

The most important accomplish¬ 
ment of the Congress was a Treaty of 
Perpetual Union, League, and Con¬ 
federation. All American nations 
signing the treaty were to join to¬ 
gether to guarantee the independence 
of each, to protect each other against 
foreign invasion, and to secure ever¬ 
lasting peace in this hemisphere. An 
army was to be formed to defend 

A BACKWARD LOOK 

Great changes had come over the 
American continents in the years be¬ 
tween 1492 and 1826. Competing 
nations of Europe had tried to gain 
possessions in the Western world. 
Sweden was driven out by Holland; 
the Dutch possessions in North Amer¬ 
ica were taken over by the English, 
and some of those in South America 
were taken by the Portuguese. By 
1763 France had lost all her lands in 
North America except two small 
islands off the Canadian coast. 
Twenty years later the Americans 
themselves drove the forces of Britain 
out of the thirteen colonies, and es¬ 
tablished a new nation, the United 
States. By 1822 Spanish Americans 
and Portuguese Americans had sev¬ 
ered the ties that bound them to their 
mother lands. 


America against all enemies. No na¬ 
tion could go to war without con¬ 
sulting its neighbors, nor could it 
make a separate peace. Disputes be¬ 
tween American nations were to be 
settled by peaceful means. 

Unfortunately, however, this treaty 
never became effective. Of the four 
nations present at Panama, Great 
Colombia was the only one that even 
partly approved of the work done 
there. Each nation had its own am¬ 
bitions and dreams of future great¬ 
ness. Generally there was as yet too 
much selfishness to join together in a 
common cause. So Bolivar’s great 
dream was at first a failure; but in 
time it was to come* closer to realiza¬ 
tion, first in the Pan-American Union 
and then in the organization of the 
United Nations. 


The American peoples had estab¬ 
lished American nations. European 
traditions, languages, manners, cul¬ 
ture still existed on American land, 
but the American peoples, after 
struggle and sacrifice, were on their 
own. 

In 1826 the various American na¬ 
tions were too deeply absorbed in 
their own growth and development to 
think of working together. Co-opera¬ 
tion among them was not extensive. 
But their relations with one another 
have been a part of the history of 
each of them; the need for co-opera¬ 
tion steadily become more obvious. 
The unsuccessful Pan-American Con¬ 
ference at Panama in 1826 tried to 
deal with problems which American 
statesmen were considering very care¬ 
fully a century and more later. 
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Study Activities 

1. A Class Map of Latin America, As a 
class project make a large wall map of the 
Americas south of the Rio Grande* 
Indicate on the map in colors the present- 
day countries and chief cities of Latin 
America. Be able to locate on the map 
the chief events described in Chapter 8. 
On each country write the date on which 
it became an independent nation. For 
help with the map, see the map on page 
130, and maps in your geographies. For 
good accounts of Latin America, see: 

Brown, Bailey and Haring, Our Latin American 
Neighbors (Houghton Mifllin Co., 1944) 
Frances Carpenter, Onr South American Neigh¬ 
bors (American Book Company, 1942) 
Inman and Castaneda, A History of Latin 
America for Schools (The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, 1944) 

Rippy and Perrigo, Latin America: Its History 
and Culture (Ginn and Company, 1944) 

2. Great Leaders in Latin America, Be 
able to write sentence biographies of 
Toussaint POverture, Mariano Moreno, 
Francisco Miranda, Miguel Hidalgo y 
Costilla, Jose de San Martin, Bernardo 
O’Higgins, Simon Bolivar. Francisco de 
Paula Santander, Antonio Jos^ de Sucre, 
Dom Pedro I, and Agustin de Iturbide. 
See who can write the most accurate 
and descriptive sentence about each 
person. Make certain that you are 
pronouncing each name as it should be 
pronounced. 

3. Comparing Washington and Bolivar, 
George Washington was a wealthy 
Virginia planter: Simon Bolivar was the 
son of a wealthy Venezuelan. Each was 
the liberator of his country; each was 
offered a crown and refused it. Have 
two pupils compare the two men as to 
background, career, character, and place 
in history. See such books as Belle Moses, 
The Master of Mount Vernon (D. Appleton 
& Co., 1932) or Helen Nicolay’s The Bofs 


Life of Washington (D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1931), and Nina Brown Baker’s 
He Wouldrdt Be King: The Story of Simon 
Bolivar (Vanguard Press, 1941), collec¬ 
tions of biographies, and encyclopedias. 

4. Special Reports, Members of the class 
should choose one Latin American of the 
liberation period about whom to report 
to the class. Good biographical material 
can be found in 

Delia Goetz, Neighbors to the Souths Harcourt, 
Brace Co., 1941. 

Marion Lansing, Liberators and Heroes of South 
America^ L. C. Page & Co., 1940. 

Walt Stewart and Harold F. Peterson, Builders 
of Latin America^ Harper & Brothers, 1942. 

5. The Wars of Liberation, Compare the 
revolutions against Spain in Central and 
South America with the revolution 
against Great Britain in North America, 
as to: (1) time of occurrence, (2) leaders, 
(3) number of people involved, (4) ex¬ 
perience of the people in self-government, 
(5) aid received from outside, (6) aims of 
revolution, and (7) reasons for success. 

6. Influence of Latin American Revolutions 
on the United States. Make a list of all the 
ways in which the United States was 
interested in or influenced by the revolu¬ 
tions in Latin America. How did those 
revolutions influence the purchase of 
Florida? the Monroe Doctrine? 

7. What Should the United States Have 
Done? Write a letter such as Simon 
Bolivar might have written to John 
Quincy Adams, President of the United 
States, inviting this country to partici¬ 
pate in the conference of the American 
republics at Panama in 1826. Write a 
statement such as Adams might have 
entered in his diary explaining why the 
United States was so hesitant about 
participating. Debate in class whether 
it would have been wiser for the United 
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States to have co-operated more whole- the course in United States history, be 
heartedly with the Latin American certain that your school or classroom 
republics in 1826. library has secured for school use the 

publications of the Pan American Asso- 

8. Materials for Class Use. For use in ciation, Washington, D.C. Many of the 
connection with Chapter 8 and later in pamphlets are very interesting. 


Review Exercises for Unit II 


1. A World War? It is sometimes said 
that the Napoleonic period (1780-1815) 
was “the time of the first great world war.’’ 
On the basis of what you have studied in 
Unit II, list all the arguments for and 
against the statement. 

2. A Combined Time-Line. Study the 
time-lines at the beginnings of Chap¬ 
ters 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, and combine the 
chief events on all of them in one large 
time-line on the blackboard. 

3. A Crossword Puzzle- The following 
crossword puzzle contains many words 



and names and abbreviations of names 
you have read in Unit II. Copy the 
puzzle on a separate sheet of paper, and 
then see if you can work it. 

Key; Across: 

1. The initials of a prominent colonial 
leader from Pennsylvania who helped 
write the Constitution. 


3. The first man to sign the Declaration of 
Independencf*. 

8. The initials of the 26th President of the 
United States. 

9. An adverb. 

10. To fly. 

11. Modern name for Persia. 

13. A man’s first name often used in colonial 
times. 

16. A whirlpool. 

18. A point on the compass. 

19. A preposition. 

20. The man who kept us out of war witli 
France in 1800. 

23. A verb. 

24. Abbreviation for the head of a news¬ 
paper staff. 

25. A thick, dark, sticky substance distilled 
from coal. 

26. Initials standing for the name of an 
organization of women whose ancestors 
fought in the Revolutionary War. 

27. Abbreviation for the last of the thirteen 
English colonies to be settled. 

28. Abbreviation for the one of the thirteen 
colonies with the shortest shore line. 

30. A preposition. 

32. The basic law of the United States. 

36. A possessive pronoun. 

37. A colonial hotel. 

38. Abbreviation for the continent on which 
Hidalgo and Washington lived. 

39. The 5th President of the United States. 

42. What the British called Nathan Hale. 

43. Metal used in making pewter. 

44. The state in which Ethan Allen lived. 
Abb. 

Down: 

1. A South American patriot often called 
“the liberator.” 

2. The section of the country between 
settled and unsettled areas. 
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3. A pronoun showing possession. 

4. Abbreviation for the ninth state to 
ratify the Constitution. 

5. What the colonies tried unsuccessfully 
during the “critical period.” 

6. An ejaculation. 

7. The state into which Daniel Boone led 
early settlers. Abb. 

8. Ruler of Russia before 1917. 

12. To decay. 

14. What the Constitution created. Abb. 

15. Nickname of the man who started 
Committees of Correspondence. 

17. Initials given to certain French ofRcials 
who asked bribes of American repre¬ 
sentatives in the time of )(jhti Adams. 

21. One kind of notice in a newspaper. 


22. The country with which we negotiated 
a treaty about trade at the mouth of the 
Mississippi. 

23. Initials of an American general in the 
Revolution who became a traitor. 

25. First name of the author of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence. 

28. The twelfth state to join the Union. 

29. The smallest, explosive unit of matter. 

31. A prong of a fork. 

33. The state in which Alexander Hamilton 
lived. 

34. A canvas dwelling. 

35. A preposition. 

40. 'Fhe last of the thirteen colonies to 
ratify the Constitution. 

41. An impersonal pronoun. 







UNIT III 


THE UNITED STATES BECOMES 
MORE DEMOCRATIC 

OVERVIEW 


Unit II described how the United 
States won and maintained its inde¬ 
pendence during a period of inter- 
nationaJ quarrels and uncertainty. 
Unit III focuses attention on some of 
the things that were happening within 
the United States during the years 
from 1789 to about 1840. Unit III 
tells of some of the great founders 
and organizers of the nation — Wash¬ 
ington, Hamilton, Adams, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, Jackson. All of 
these, with many other leaders, suc¬ 
ceeded in organizing the new govern¬ 
ment, in making the national union 
more important than the separate 
states, and in making the new govern¬ 
ment more and more democratic. 

When Washington was sworn in 
as the first President, the United 
States existed “only on paper.” He 
and the first Congress selected offi¬ 
cials and put them to work. The 
offices of the government were first 
in New York, then in Philadelphia, 
and — in John Adams’s time — 
moved to the newly created city of 
Washington on the Potomac River. 
In the meantime, following the plans 
of Alexander Hamilton, the govern¬ 
ment had succeeded in raising the 
money it needed. Taxes were levied, 
and a system of coinage agreed upon. 


A system of courts was created. All 
these gave the government greater 
strength and won for it the support 
of all parts of the Union. They 
created a national feeling among 
American citizens, and kindled the 
fires of loyalty to the Union. 

As the frontier was pushed west¬ 
ward, the territory west of the Appa¬ 
lachians was organized into states. 
These states, admitted to the Union 
equal in rights with the original 
thirteen states, were deeply loyal to 
the national Union. 

Along with the growth of national 
feeling, came the growth of democ¬ 
racy in the new republic. The addi¬ 
tion of the first ten amendments to 
the Constitution established a work¬ 
able American Bill of Rights. The 
quarrels over the Alien and Sedition 
Acts, and the firm support Jefferson 
and his followers gave to democratic 
ideas, strengthened democracy and 
safeguarded personal liberty. The 
democratic spirit of the frontier came 
into power with the election of 
Jackson to the presidency in 1828. 
Jacksonian ideas built on Jeffersonian 
ideas to strengthen democracy. By 
Jackson’s time it was certain that the 
new nation would endure and that 
democracy was to be its ideal. 
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Philip Stokes Collection, New York Public Library 


Washington^ D. C., as it looked in 1833, when Jackson was President. Notice the Capitol in the 
distance. How does it differ from the Capitol of today? 


Unit III tells of events during the 
first thirteen presidential adminis¬ 
trations of our history. These events 
shaped the course of later develop¬ 
ment of the United States. The 
work of the first half century of our 
national life was a sure foundation 
for later growth. The events of these 
early years were varied; it will help 
in understanding them to keep in 
mind the two great directions of 
growth — growth in national feeling, 
and growth in democratic living. 
These are the signposts for under¬ 
standing Unit III. 

Questions Answered in Unit III 

1. What was the United States like in 
1789? 


2 . What were the chief problems of the 
newly created United States of America 
in 1789? 

3 . How did Washington and his associ¬ 
ates organize a government and make 
it work? 

4 . Why did popular support for the 
national government increase between 
1789 and 1840? 

5 . What is meant by “Jeffersonian 
democracy”? 

6 . How was “the West” organized in 
states and brought into the Union? 

7 . In what ways did the national 
government become more and more 
democratic between 1789 and 1840? 

8. What is meant by “Jacksonian 
dcmocrac/’? 
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MAKING THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT STRONG 
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ORGANIZING THE NEW GOVERNMENT 


When most of the states had ac¬ 
cepted the Constitution described in 
Chapter 6, plans were made to put 
the new form of government into 
operation. The first Wednesday in 
March, 1789, was set for the meeting 
of the new Congress in New York 
City. It was impossible, however, 
for the new government to begin its 
work on the day appointed. Bad 
travel conditions and delays pre¬ 
vented the newly elected members of 
Congress from reaching the capital 
city on tiin(\ It was April before 
enough members were present in 
New York C^ity to organize the new 
Congress. 

One of the first duties of the new 
Congress was to count the votes for 
President, sent to it from the ‘‘elec¬ 
tors” of each state. Hien, as now, 
our chief executive was not elected 
directly by the people. Instead, 
each state was to select a certain 
small number of ‘"electors,” whose 
duty it was to decide who should be 
President. According to the original 
plan each clecmr voted for two men, 
and the man who received the 
largest number of votes from the 
electors was to be President, and the 
man with the next highest number 
of votes was to be Vice-President. 
As we shall see, this arrangement 
caused trouble later, and had to be 
changed. But in 1789 all of the elec¬ 
tors voted for George Washington, 
who therefore became our first Presi¬ 
dent, while the next highest number 
of votes was for John Adams, thus 
chosen for Vice-President. 

Washington himself would have 


preferred to remain at his home at 
Mount Vernon. He had served his 
country faithfully for many long 
years and had earned the privilege 
of enjoying his last years in peace. 
When Congress officially notified 
him of his election, he answered the 
call of duty, however, and agreed to 
become the first captain of the new 
Ship of vState. 

After many delays Washington 
finally began the journey from Mount 
Vernon to New York to take office 
as the first President of the United 
States. As he rode northward, every 
village and city through which he 
passed turned out with parades and 
speeches and banquets to honor 
him. New York City itself thrilled 
with excitement. Washington was 
known to be a gentleman of simple 
tastes, but some of the leaders of 
New York society expected him to 
conduct himself somewhat like a 
king. They looked forward to a 
social life similar to that found at the 
court of Great Britain. The ap¬ 
proaching inauguration of Wash¬ 
ington was the main topic of con¬ 
versation. 

The evening before Washington 
was to enter the city, people poured 
in from near-by farms and villages. 
They groped their way through the 
crooked, poorly-lighted streets. A 
few were victims of highwaymen. A 
man was fortunate who did not 
stumble over a pig, have a collision 
with a town pump, or fall in the 
mud of the poorly-paved sidewalks. 
Many of the newcomers paused at 
taverns to rest themselves. 
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Courtesy of the New York Historical Society 


The inauguration of Wash¬ 
ington as first President 
of the United States was 
one of the most colorful 
moments in the long his¬ 
tory of New York’s many 
celebrations. Notice the 
arrangement of the thir¬ 
teen stars in the flags. 
Compare with the later 
flag pictured on page 
119. 


The next morning ordinary occu¬ 
pations were forgotten. Huge crowds 
gathered at the water front and 
waited in the rain for the approach 
of Washington. Cannon roared and 
bells were rung when his barge was 
finally sighted coming across the 
Hudson River. The water seemed 
almost covered with all kinds of 
boats decorated with flags. Deafen¬ 
ing cheers rose from the crowds, and 
bands joined in the welcome. When 
Washington descended the crimson- 
covered stairs, there was more noise 
than old New York had ever heard 
before. 


A gorgeous carriage awaited Wash¬ 
ington, but he chose to walk in the 
procession with his fellow Americans. 
The cheers and the tumult continued 
so loud that it was almost impossible 
to hear the music of the bands or the 
church bells as the great man, tall, 
erect, with bared head, marched 
through the streets of the capital. 

The inauguration took place on 
April 30. Washington had shown 
his democracy by walking when he 
had first entered the city. At the 
inauguration he showed how impor¬ 
tant the new government and the 
office of President were by the dignity 
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with which he participated in the 
ceremonies. He rode in stately 
fashion in a beautiful coach drawn 
by four horses. The chair reserved 
for him at Federal Hall stood under 
a canopy of crimson velvet. 

The people cheered so loudly when 
Washington appeared on the balcony 
that he was overcome with emotion. 
He was at first unable to speak, and 
had to sit with his head in his hands 
for a few moments. When he re¬ 
gained his self-control, he went again 
to the front of the balcony. There he 
took the oath which every President 
of the United States has since taken: 


“I will faithfully execute the office 
of President of the United States, 
and will to the best of my ability, 
preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States.’’ 

At the end he added, with emotion, 
'‘So help me God.” 

Then, kissing the Bible, Wash¬ 
ington re-entered the Senate’s meet¬ 
ing place and made a short speech. 
After that, accompanied by other 
officials, he went to Saint Paul’s 
Chapel to ask the blessing of God on 
the new government. He was to 
guide the new Ship of State skillfully 
during the next eight years. 


THE UNITED STATES IN WASHINGTON’S TIME 


In the nation which Washington 
had been summoned to govern in 
1789 there were living about 3,200,- 
000 white people and 600,000 Negro 
slaves, scattered throughout the thir¬ 
teen states from Massachusetts to 
Georgia. Philadelphia, with a popu¬ 
lation of 42,000 inhabitants, was the 
largest city. New York, which was to 
be the capital for ten years, was 
next in line. The only other cities 
with more than 10,000 people were 
Boston, Charleston, and Baltimore. 
Most of the people lived near the 
Atlantic seacoast, but the movement 
of settlers across the Appalachians, 
which had been a mere trickle before 
the Revolution, now showed signs 
of becoming a great wave. Many 
boats could be seen descending the 
Ohio River carrying settlers and their 
horses, cattle, and sheep (picture, page 
152). There were about 100,000 peo¬ 
ple already living in Kentucky and 
Tennessee. North of the Ohio River, 
settlement was delayed by 45,000 


Indians who wanted the land for 
themselves and who were friendly 
with the British. The entire nation, 
however, when Washington became 
President, had only about half as 
many people as can be found today 
in New York City. It was bounded 
on the south by Spanish Florida, on 
the north by British Canada, and 
on the west by the Mississippi River 
and the vast unsettled lands pos¬ 
sessed by Spain. 

New Victories for Democracy 

Important changes were taking 
place in the way Americans lived, 
as well as in government. Before the 
Revolution many colonists had be¬ 
lieved in primogeniture. Primogeni¬ 
ture was the practice, brought to 
our country from England, by which 
the oldest son inherited all the 
family property. This idea was un¬ 
democratic, and unfair to the younger 
children of the family. The struggle 
to abolish primogeniture was led in 
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Flatboats, loaded with settlers and their belongings, floated down the Ohio and the Mississippi. Some 
flatboats were fitted up as stores, and made yearly visits to the villages and towns along the rivers. 


this country by Thomas Jefferson. 
By 1789 this fight had been nearly 
won, and the idea of equal inherit¬ 
ance was accepted throughout the 
United States. The old estates with 
their tenant farmers were gradually 
disappearing, although much land 
continued to be owned in huge 
tracts by the well-to-do. When men 
bought large amounts of land in 1789 
it was mainly for the purpose of mak¬ 
ing money by reselling the land. 
Those who tilled the soil were gener¬ 
ally free farmers, not tenants. 

There was a similar movement 
toward democracy in religion. At 
the outbreak of the Revolution nine 
of the colonies had each favored one 
church more than others. Each had 
collected taxes from all the people 
to provide for the support of one 
denomination, or form of religion. 
In New York, for example, the 
Episcopal Church had been given 
special favors although not one tenth 


of the people had belonged to it. 
In Massachusetts, it had been the 
Congregational Church which re¬ 
ceived support from the taxes paid 
by all the people. During the Revolu¬ 
tion, some of the states had provided 
that all churches should be treated 
in the same way. Even after the 
Revolution, however, churches had 
not become equals in all the states. 
The Carolinas and New Jersey re¬ 
quired the members of their legis¬ 
latures to be Protestants, while Dela¬ 
ware required that they be Trini¬ 
tarians. Yet the movement toward 
democracy in religion was continuing 
in 1789. The church and the state 
were no longer closely connected. 

The Revolution had held back 
the Episcopal Church and the Quak¬ 
ers. In 1776 the Episcopal Church 
had had stronger ties with the mother 
country than had any other religious 
group. Its clergy had tended to 
support the Tories, and its members 
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Quakers going to meeting in North Carolina, The simplicity of Quaker meetinghouses gave them 
dignity and charm, and the uprightness of Quaker lives gave grace to their plainness of speech 
and clothes. 



Maryland Historical Society 


St. Thomas Catholic Church and manor house at 
Port Tobacco, Maryland. It is said the manor 
house was built about 1743 and the church 
some years later. 



American Jewish Society 


Jewish Synagogue at Newport, R. I. Jews from 
the other colonies and Europe found religious 
freedom in Rhode Island and in 1763 built this 
synagogue. 
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to favor the King. The Quakers 
taught that all war was wrong. They 
had tried to remain neutral in the 
Revolution. If they had favored any 
side, however, it was not the side 
of the revolutionists. The result was 
that the Episcopalians and Quak¬ 
ers had become unpopular for the 
time being. On the other hand, the 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
had become more popular because 
they had formed the backbone of 
the Patriot armies. The Methodist 
Church had gained rapidly, under 
the outstanding leadership of Francis 
Asbury. The Methodists and Bap¬ 
tists were especially numerous on the 
frontier when Washington became 
President. Their clergy built no fine 
churches but preached from stumps 
and in barns. The early settlers of 
our nation were mostly Protestants, 
but the members of the Roman 
Catholic Church were increasing in 
number. In 1784 the Catholic 
Church in the United States had 
been formally established, with 
Father John Carroll at its head. In 
1790 Father Carroll became the 
Bishop of Baltimore, and later the 
first Archbishop in the United States. 
The first Jewish synagogue in North 
America had been established in 
New York City near the end of the 
seventeenth century; in 1790 there 
were between two and three thou¬ 
sand Jews in the United States. As 

OVERCOMING DIFFICULTIES 

Washington as President realized 
the importance of selecting the best 
possible assistants if the new Con¬ 
stitution was to be a success. He was 
anxious to iron out all bitterness and 


years went by there was less conflict 
and more tolerance and co-operation 
among all the churches. 

Meanwhile other changes were 
taking place. The Revolution had 
not changed the legal condition of 
Negro slaves, but many men felt 
that slavery was not very profitable. 
A good many slave owners, especially 
in the North but also in the South, 
set their slaves free. Virginia masters 
alone freed about ten thousand slaves 
within a few years. During this same 
period, laws were passed to provide 
milder punishment for criminals, and 
jail conditions were improved. All 
kinds of criminals had been confined 
together, but now murderers were 
less likely to share cells with those 
whose only crim(‘ was stealing bread. 

Americans living in 1789 realized 
their need of greater knowledge. 
Inhere was an increased interest in 
education, although schools did not 
change greatly. Many of our leading 
men were trying out better methods 
of farming, as was but natural in a 
country where nine tenths of the 
people lived on farms. George Wash¬ 
ington, himself, was one of our 
leaders who desired to know more 
about farming. He made many 
experiments on his lands at Mount 
Vernon, Virginia, and was one of our 
first breeders of mules. He was one 
of the most careful and prosperous 
farmers in all the Americas. 


suspicion among Americans and unite 
them in the common cause. As his 
Secretary of vState to have charge of 
afifairs with other nations, he selected 
Thomas Jefferson, who had had 
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experience as our representative in 
Europe, and was regarded by many 
Americans as a liberal, democratic 
leader. As his Secretary of the 
Treasury to save the nation from 
bankruptcy, Washington chose Alex¬ 
ander Hamilton, who had the com¬ 
plete confidence of businessmen. As 
his Secretary of War, he selected 
General Henry Knox, an old soldier 
from Massachusetts. As his Attor¬ 
ney General he chose Edmund Ran¬ 
dolph, a former governor of Vir¬ 
ginia and leader of the Virginia 
delegation at the Constitutional Con¬ 
vention. These four assistants were 
Washington’s cabinet. 

Facing Bankruptcy 

The money problem was very 
important. Our nation was nearly 
bankrupt in 1789; it did not have 
the money needed to pay its debts. 
It owed large sums of money to 
foreign bankers who had loaned 
money to us in our time of great 
need. It owed other great sums to 
its own citizens. Then too, the 
various states had their own debts 
because of the war. Some states had 
tried hard to pay these debts, while 
others did not seem to care. Our 
paper money was hardly worth the 
paper it was printed on, because the 
people doubted whether the state 
and national debts and obligations 
would ever be paid. 

It had become necessary for the 
government to do exactly what an 
individual would need to do if 
nearly bankrupt. It had to raise 
more money. It had to use as much 
of it as possible to pay debts. It had 
to show the world that we keep our 
promises. It had to gain the respect 
of other nations and keep our money 


from changing in its stated value if 
our nation was to be strong. A nation 
whose money is sound is like a house 
built on a rock; a country threatened 
by bankruptcy is like a dwelling built 
on shifting sands. 

Alexander Hamilton, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, was given the diffi¬ 
cult job of solving our money prob¬ 
lems. He was a young man of thirty- 
two years whose great ability nobody 
could deny. It is true that he was not 
tactful and did not get along well with 
other men. It is also true that he was 
never trusted by the common people, 
because he believed that the privi¬ 
leged classes should rule. At times, 
people even suspected that he was 
seeking to overthrow our republic and 
set up a king. It was largely due to 
him, however, that we were saved 
from bankruptcy. He became for a 
time the most influential man in the 
United States next to Washington 
himself. 

Hamilton declared that the honor 
of the nation demanded that all our 
debts should be paid in full. No one 
objected to paying what we owed to 
foreign bankers, but Congress argued 
bitterly about paying our own citi¬ 
zens. At first this seems strange, but 
many of our citizens had been forced 
by hard times to sell their paper 
money and government certificates 
at a great loss. Sometimes they had 
obtained only fifteen cents on a 
dollar. Gamblers and speculators 
had bought the certificates at a low 
price on the chance that the gov¬ 
ernment might finally pay in full. 
Thus, Hamilton’s plan would make 
gamblers wealthy. This did not 
seem right to the poor people. It did 
not seem right to Hamilton himself, 
but he felt that the credit of the 
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government was the most important rapidly ended. More and more 


thing to consider. Finally, Congress 
agreed with him. It was voted to pay 
‘^hard money” for all the paper 
money which had been issued. 

Hamilton also wished to have the 
nation pay debts owed by states for 
funds borrowed in the Revolution. 
This also seemed unfair because cer¬ 
tain states had already paid their 
debts, while others had not. There 
was great opposition to paying the 
state debts. Hamilton was forced to 
obtain assistance from Jefferson in 
getting the bill passed by Congress. 
He agreed to use his influence to 
have the new national capital located 
on the banks of the Potomac in order 
to win Jefferson’s support of the 
payment of state debts. Both men 
realized that the bill was not entirely 
fair, but both agreed that it was 
needed to protect the nation’s repu¬ 
tation. 

Money was required to pay these 
debts. Some money could be ob¬ 
tained from the sale of government 
land in the west; some was to be 
raised by import taxes on goods 
coming into our country from other 
nations; also there were to be taxes 
on goods produced in this country, 
such as whisky. There was strong 
objection to the whisky tax. Most of 
the western farmers found great diffi¬ 
culty in shipping grain to market, 
but when they made their grain into 
whisky, it was more easily carried 
across the mountains. They made 
but little profit at best; a whisky 
tax meant even smaller profits. Many 
farmers in western Pennsylvania re¬ 
fused to pay the tax and finally 
started a revolution. Washington 
ordered the army to put the revolt 
down, and the Whisky Rebellion 


westerners, however, began to won¬ 
der whether so much power in the 
hands of the national government was 
a good thing. 

Hamilton favored a National Bank 
to handle all the government’s 
money. He asked Congress to estab¬ 
lish such a bank. He argued that 
it was necessary because the banks 
which already existed were not strong 
enough. The National Bank would 
be run by the wealthy and experi¬ 
enced bankers of the seacoast cities. 
Jefferson and his followers, however, 
feared these great bankers. They 
thought that it was not democratic 
to give so much power to a few men 
of the privileged class. Jefferson 
pointed out that the Constitution 
said nothing about such a bank; 
because this was so, he claimed that 
Congress had no right to create one. 
Hamilton replied that the Consti¬ 
tution did not say the bank could 
not be created. He declared that, 
in any case, all governments had the 
right to provide methods of caring 
for their money as they saw fit. 
Hamilton’s views were finally ac¬ 
cepted. 

Our First Political Parties Are Born 

Our first political parties came 
into being largely because of this 
difference of opinion over the Na¬ 
tional Bank. Hamilton and his fol¬ 
lowers were generally the prosperous 
people of property. They had never 
had much confidence in the ability 
of ordinary people to rule. From the 
beginning, they bad always favored 
increasing the power of the national 
government as much as possible. 
They had always felt that Congress 
could do anything that was not 
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denied to it by the Constitution. On 
the other hand*, Jefferson and his 
followers had always defended the 
common people, and believed in 
democracy. They wanted all citizens 
to share in the rights and the duties of 
government. They had always felt 
that the national government should 
do only those things which the Con¬ 
stitution listed, because they wanted 
the states to be strong enough to 
prevent the national government 
from interfering with people’s liberty. 

Washington managed to prevent 
serious bitterness between the two 
leaders and their followers until they 
began to quarrel over the bank. Now 
even Washington was unable to keep 
the followers of Jefferson and Hamil¬ 
ton on friendly terms. Those who 
believed as Hamilton did were known 
as Federalists. Those who agreed 
with Jefferson were called Anti¬ 
federalists or Republicans. 

Both political parties supported 
Washington while he remained Presi¬ 
dent. But when he announced in 
1796 that he would not accept a 
third term, they became active rivals 
for the control of the nation. When 
it came time to elect a President to 
take Washington’s place, the Federal¬ 
ists selected John Adams of Massa¬ 
chusetts as their candidate. Adams 
did not hesitate to declare that he 
feared the masses of the people as 
much as he did any king. The 
Republicans selected Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son of Virginia to oppose Adams. 
Jefferson had written the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence and believed 
completely in the ability of ordinary 
people to rule themselves. There was 
great bitterness during this campaign. 
The Republican leaders charged that 
Adams intended to overthrow our 


republican form of government and 
set up a king. In return the Federal¬ 
ists called Jefferson an atheist and 
an anarchist, meaning that he was 
opposed both to God and to orderly 
government. 

At that time the President and 
Vice-President were not balloted for 
separately by the electors. Each 
elector was instructed to vote for two 
candidates for President; the candi¬ 
date who received the most votes 
was to be President, and the next 
highest candidate was to be Vice- 
President. Under this plan Adams 
became President, and Jefferson be¬ 
came Vice-President. Adams was 
disgusted with the election of Jeffer¬ 
son because the two leaders disagreed 
on many of the problems of their 
time. 

As Washington made his way 
homeward to the peace and quiet of 
Mount Vernon, he was puzzled and 
perplexed at the bitterness between 
the Federalists and the Republicans. 
He was anxious as he thought of the 
future. He had every reason, how¬ 
ever, to feel satisfied with what he 
had contributed to the building of 
the nation. He had been ‘‘first in 
war” because to him more than any 
other individual was due our inde¬ 
pendence as a nation. He had been 
“first in peace” because of the part 
he had played in making the Consti¬ 
tution and in guiding the Ship of 
State during his two terms as Presi¬ 
dent. He and his cabinet had skill¬ 
fully steered it past the shoals of 
bankruptcy, and beyond the reefs 
where rebellion threatened. We had 
won the respect of other nations. 
Washington was, and remains, “first 
in the hearts of his countrymen,” 
because of his greatness as a man. 
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THE STRUGGLE OVER CIVIL UBERTIES 

Men have labored, fought, and But once any of these hard-won 


died in search of human liberty for 
many centuries. Our British ances¬ 
tors slowly but surely won rights for 
individual citizens in their struggles 
for liberty in Great Britain. Immi¬ 
grants from the British Isles and 
Europe here continued to struggle 
for liberty, at first against royal 
governors, and finally against the 
mother country herself. 

The Bill of Rights 

There was no certainty that free¬ 
dom would endure even after the 
Revolution had ended. Our form of 
government was an experiment that 
might, or might not, work. There 
were many citizens of our own coun¬ 
try who felt that democracy could 
not succeed. Doubts of its success 
increased during the period of the 
Articles of Confederation. The Con¬ 
stitution said hardly anything about 
human liberty when it was first 
made in 1787. It provided for a 
stronger form of government, but 
this would be of little value if Ameri¬ 
cans had no freedom. Some states 
had refused to ratify the Constitution 
until it was agreed to add amend¬ 
ments listing the rights of American 
citizens, such as freedom of religion, 
free speech, and trial by jury. 

The first ten amendments, called 
our Bill of Rights, were all a part of 
the Constitution by 1791. All ten 
are worth your careful reading, as 
shown on pages xxxiii and xxxiv. 

The Bill of Rights is the founda¬ 
tion upon which our American de¬ 
mocracy rests. Americans will be free 
so long as its provisions are respected. 


rights is taken away, the foundations 
of freedom are weakened. The entire 
structure of liberty may then fall to 
earth like a house of cards. These 
ten amendments were mainly the 
work of James Madison, Jefferson’s 
close friend. They became a part 
of the Constitution largely because of 
the demands of Jefferson’s followers. 
The Federalists were not enthusiastic 
about the Bill of Rights and voted for 
it mainly in order to get the Con¬ 
stitution accepted. It remained to be 
seen whether the rights of the ordi¬ 
nary citizen would always be re¬ 
spected by his government. 

The Alien and Sedition Acts 

As we have seen, rivalry between 
the two political parties was becom¬ 
ing very bitter during Adams’s ad¬ 
ministration, from 1797 to 1801. 
The Republicans under the leader¬ 
ship of Vice-President Jefferson were 
becoming more powerful as time 
passed. President Adams, Hamilton, 
and other Federalist leaders had 
reason to fear that the Republicans 
might win control of the government. 
They felt that such an event would 
be a great calamity to our nation. 
They were certain that the people 
that made up most of the Republi¬ 
can party were too ignorant to make 
wise decisions in government. They 
thought that the welfare of the 
nation demanded that the Federalist 
party should remain in power. 

One reason why the Republicans 
were becoming stronger was that 
most of the immigr 2 mts who entered 
our country became followers of 
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Jefferson rather than of Hamilton or 
Adams* In order to weaken their 
rivals, the Federalists persuaded Con¬ 
gress to pass the Naturalization Act* 
Before diis a foreigner had been 
allowed to become an American 
citizen after living in this country 
only five years; afterwards (until a 
later law was passed) he could not 
become a citizen until he had been 
here fourteen years. Congress had the 
right to make such a law because it 
was not contrary to the Bill of Rights 
or any other section of the Consti¬ 
tution. The Naturalization Act, how¬ 
ever, led to increased bitterness be¬ 
tween the parties. It also showed to 
what extremes the Federalists were 
willing to go to keep their rivals out 
of office. 

Congress also passed the Alien 
Act. An alien here is a foreigner in 
our country who has not yet become 
a citizen. The Alien Act provided 
that the President could send away 
from the United States any alien who 
he thought was dangerous. This act 
was intended to favor the Federalist 
party, because President Adams was 
a Federalist and the aliens were 
mostly Republicans. Even this act 
was not contrary to the Bill of Rights, 
however, or any other part of the 
Constitution; but the President never 
made use of it to send any aliens 
away. 

Congress also passed the Sedition 
Act. This act provided that anyone 
who wrote anything criticizing the 
President, Congress, or the govern¬ 
ment of the United States could be 
punished by a heavy fine or by being 
sent to jail. This act meant that 
Jefferson’s followers could not criti¬ 
cize President Adams, although they 
disagreed with nearly everything he 


was doing. They could not criticize 
the other Federalist officers, but the 
Federalists could attack them. The 
Sedition Act was not only unfair; it 
was directly contrary to the Consti¬ 
tution, especially the first amend¬ 
ment in the Bill of Rights which 
guaranteed free speech. The wiser 
Federalist leaders such as Hamilton 
and Adams realized that their party 
had gone too far and that a mistake 
was being made. Hamilton warned, 
‘‘Let us not establish tyranny.” Most 
of the Federalists, however, were so 
bitter against the Republicans that 
they voted for the Sedition Act just 
the same. Had the long fight for 
human liberty been in vain? Was 
our great experiment in democracy 
to end in failure? 

Matthew Lyon 

Matthew Lyon of Vermont was 
among the most fiery of the Republi¬ 
cans. His father before him had paid 
for his patriotism on the gallows in 
Ireland. The son became a member 
of Congress and was a thorn in the 
side of the Federalists. They ob¬ 
jected not only tOsthe way he talked 
but to his behavior. They had 
threatened at one time to expel him 
from Congress. No Sedition Act 
could keep him from criticizing the 
Federalist officers, and it was not 
long before he was arrested and 
brought to trial. 

It was not a difficult matter to 
prove him guilty of criticizing the 
Federalist officers. The court sen¬ 
tenced him to four months in jail 
and to pay a fine of one thousand 
dollars. To add insult to injury, he 
was not placed in a decent jail. 
Instead, he was carried forty miles 
away to a foul-smelling cell, sixteen 
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by twelve, which was generally used 
for the lowest type of criminals. 
It contained no stove to keep out 
the chill of cold autumn nights, and 
at first Lyon was not even allowed 
pen and paper. 

The Vermont hills were aflame 


with fury. Mobs gathered to tear the 
jail apart, but Lyon asked them not 
to do so. There were not enough 
jails in Vermont to hold those who 
talked ‘‘sedition.” When election 
time came around the Republi¬ 
cans again named the “convict” as 
their candidate for Congress. On 
election day, Lyon defeated his near¬ 
est opponent by a vote of more than 
two to one. On the day when the 
jail sentence was ended, Senator 
Mason of Virginia rode into town 
with his saddlebags bulging with 
gold, and paid the fine. 

Lyon began his return to Congress. 
Everywhere parades formed in his 
honor. Seated in a sleigh, his wife 
beside him, he was followed by a 


procession said to be twelve miles 
long at one place. He was the hero 
of the hour as he continued on his 
way across New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania to Philadelphia, 
which was the nation’s capital from 
1790 until 1800, when the national 
government moved to Washington, 
D. C. Meanwhile other Republicans 
were being accused of criticizing the 
government; there were many other 
Matthew Lyons. 

The Federalists ground their teeth 
in rage. Was there no way to keep 
such “rogues” out of Congress? They 
were in despair as they thought of 
the future. 

Meanwhile the common people 
had become very angry. How did 
the Federalists dare to trample on 
their rights and take away their lib¬ 
erty? Of what advantage was the 
Constitution if the governing officers^ 
could disobey it whenever they saw 
fit? Some of the states which were 
not controlled by the Federalists 
began protesting to the national 
government. Virginia and Kentucky, 
in particular, bitterly attacked the 
Alien and Sedition Acts. The legis¬ 
lature of Kentucky declared that 
whenever Congress passed any act 
which was contrary to the Consti¬ 
tution, any state could refuse to obey 
that law. This right which Kentucky 
claimed is called “nullification.” 

The Federalists had given to our 
national government much needed 
strength and we may be grateful 
for that service. They went too far, 
however, in their zeal to make the 
nation strong. They had guided the 
Ship of State safely during Washing¬ 
ton’s two terms as President; but they 
nearly wrecked the ship against the 
rocky shores of tyranny while Adams 
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was President. There is generally 
some good to be found, however, in 
all unhappy experiences. A finer 
type of democracy was born out of 
the dark days of the Sedition Act. 
Of most importance was the fact 
that the people triumphed over the 
Federalists by votes rather than by 
war; — by ballots instead of bullets. 

Study Activities 

1. A Radio Script on the First Presidential 
Inauguration. Washington’s entry into 
New York and his inauguration in 1789 
were dramatic events in the history of the 
United States. Read carefully the first 
section in Chapter 9, and then write a 
short play about Washington’s arrival 
and inauguration. Write the play in the 
form of a radio-script and present it as 
an assembly program. 

2. Problems of the New Government. Make 
a list of the problems faced by Washing¬ 
ton’s new government. Include in your 
list all the problems of foreign affairs, 
mentioned in Chapter 7, as well as the 
problems within the nation, mentioned 
in Chapter 9. 

3. What Does the Oath of Office Mean? 
Explain in your own words the meaning 
of the oath of office taken by the President 
of the United States at the time of his 
inauguration. 

4. An Early Cabinet Meeting. Thomas 
Jefferson as Secretary of State, Alexander 
Hamilton as Secretary of the Treasury, 
Major-General Henry Knox as Secretary 
of War, and Edmund Randolph as 
Attorney-General were appointed by 
Washington as his first cabinet members. 
Choose five members of the class to 
represent the President and his official 
advisers, and have them dramatize a 
meeting of the Cabinet in the early 
1790’s. Let each member tell of the 


That was the democratic way of 
settling the dispute. Franklin had not 
been certain at the close of the Phila¬ 
delphia Convention whether we 
would ^‘keep’’ our republic. He 
probably would have been much 
more certain that we would keep our 
republic if he could have been alive 
in 1800. 


‘'state of the country” as he saw it. Let 
them discuss the problems of the new 
government which are described in 
Chapter 9. 

5. Studying Population Figures. The fig¬ 
ures in the following table are taken from 
the report on the first census taken in 
1790. (Maine was then a part of the 
state of Massachusetts; it did not become 
a separate slate until 1820. Vermont was 
admitted to the Union in 1791, and 
Kentucky in 1792.) Study them care¬ 
fully, and then follow the instructions 
given after the table. 

Free 




Persons 

Slaves 

Total 

1. 

Vermont 

85,523 

16 

85,539 

2. 

New Hampshire 

141,727 

158 

141,885 

3. 

Maine 

96,540 

0 

96,540 

4. 

Massachusetts 

378,787 

0 

378,787 

5. 

Rhode Island 

67,897 

948 

68,825 

6. 

Connecticut 

235,182 

2,764 

237,946 

7. 

New York 

318,796 

21,324 

340,120 

8. 

New Jersey 

172,816 

11,323 

184,139 

9. 

Pennsylvania 

430,636 

3,737 

434,373 

10 . 

Delaware 

50,209 

8,887 

59,096 

11. 

Maryland 

216,692 

103,036 

319,728 

12. 

Virginia 

454,983 

292,627 

747,610 

13. 

North Carolina 

293,179 

100,572 

393,751 

14. 

South Carolina 

141,979 

107,094 

249,073 

15. 

Georgia 

53,284 

29,264 

82,548 

16. 

Kentucky 

61,247 

12,430 

73,677 


{a) Construct a bar graph showing 
the population of each state. Let one 
inch on each bar stand for 100,000 peo¬ 
ple. Shade the part of each bar showing 
free citizens; leave the part of each bar 
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showing slave population unshaded. Ar¬ 
range the bar graphs of the states in the 
ranking order of total population. For a 
good example of a bar graph see page 288 
of this book. 

(b) Can you calculate the percentage 
of population in each state which was 
slave? Which state had the largest pro¬ 
portion of slaves? 

(c) The first six states listed in the 
table are in New England. The states 
numbered 7, 8, and 9 are the Middle 
Atlantic states; all the others except 
Kentucky are the South Atlantic states. 
Figure out the total population, free and 
slave, in each of these three sections. 

6, Which Is Which? Below are two 
paragraphs made up of sentences quoted 
from Claude G. Bowers, Jefferson and 
Hamilton (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925). 
One describes Hamilton and the other 
Jefferson. Which is which? 

A. “It was rather in his soldierly erectness 
and the dignity of his bearing that he im¬ 
pressed. . . . The war was to prove his genius 
not as a soldier, but as a writer and construc¬ 
tive thinker on governmental matters. . . . 
His ideal of government was the rule of 
gendemen. ... As a party leader he was 
singularly lacking in tact. . . often insulting 
. , . and dictatorial. He did not consult,— 
he directed.” 

B. “He did not look the commander so 
much as the rather shy philosopher. ... He 
was . . . courteous and kindly, modest and 
tolerant. . . . His dislike of the aristocratic 
system amounted to a prejudice. . . . He was 
a humanitarian ahead of his time. . . . He 
was the most resourceful politician of his 
time. . . . He teemed with ideas.” 

7. Important Words to Know. One of the 
major problems before the new govern¬ 
ment was that of finances. Read care¬ 
fully the sections of Chapter 9 which tell 
of Hamilton’s financial policies. On the 
basis of the material in the textbook, 
formulate in your own words definitions 
of the following terms. After you have 
written your own definitions consult the 


dictionary, and make any necessary 
corrections in them. 

financial credit 

national debt import taxes 

paper money tax 

hard money National Bank 

8. The Record of the Federalists. The 
administrations of George Washington 
and John Adams are known as the 
Federalist period; with the election of 
Thomas Jefferson in 1800 the Federalist 
period came to a close. At that time 
feeling ran high between Federalists and 
Republicans. Looking back at the period 
today we can be fairer in our judgments. 
Draw up a Balance Sheet according to 
the model form suggested below, and list 
all the achievements and failures of the 
Federalist period. Review Chapter 7 as 
well as Chapter 9 in making the Balance 
Sheet. 

Balance Sheet of the Federalist Period 
Achievements Failures 


9. A Citizens Rights and Responsibilities. 
On pages xxxiii and xxxiv of this book, 
read Articles I-X of the Amendments 
to the Constitution. Why were they 
adopted? Why are they sometimes called 
“the American Bill of Rights”? Follow¬ 
ing are the “rights” listed in those ten 
amendments. Why did each right seem 
especially important in 1790? In order 
to maintain each right what duties or re¬ 
sponsibilities does each citizen have? 

I. Freedom of Religion 
Free Speech 
Free Press 
Free Assembly 

II. Freedom to keep and bear arms. 

III. Freedom from soldiers quartered in 
private homes. 

IV. Security from unwarranted search 
and seizure. 
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V. Right of life, liberty, and property. 

VI. Right to a fair and speedy trial. 

VII. Right to trial by jury. 

VIII. Protection against excessive bail. 

IX. Powers reserved to the people. 

X. Powers reserved to the states or 
people. 

10. An Issue of Civil Rights. Explain 
carefully what the Naturalization, Alien, 
and Sedition Acts passed by a Federalist 
Congress were. What civic rights did 
they seem to violate? Explain Jefferson’s 
attitude toward these acts. 

11. A Dramatic Trial. Matthew Lyon 
wrote in his newspaper, called The 
Scourge^ about the ‘‘aristocratic hireling 
from the English Porcupine (meaning 
Hamilton) . . . and the dirty hedgehogs 
and groveling animals of his race in this 
and neighboring states who are vomiting 
forth columns of lies, malicious abuse 
and deception.” He wrote of Adams’s 
“continued grasp for f)ower,” and com¬ 
mented on “the bullying speech of your 
President and the stupid answer of 
your Senate.” When he was brought 
to trial for his “seditious” writing and 
speaking, many angry Vermonters came 
to his defense. When Lyon was sen¬ 
tenced to jail they almost caused a riot in 
court. Dramatize the trial, imprison¬ 
ment, and release of Lyon, and present 
the play in the school assembly. 

12. A Summary. Write a one-paragraph 
summary of Chapter 9. Read carefully 
the key sentences in the most important 
paragraphs of each section in the chapter 
to prepare your summary. 


13. Portraits of Washington. “Like Pa- 
ticnce on a monument” Washington 
said he sat for the many artists — Ameri¬ 
can, British, French, Italian — who 
wished to make his portrait. Charles 
Willson Peale, who knew Washington 
well from pre-Revolutionary-War days, 
made at least seven different paintings 
from life and some sixty copies of his 
famous subject. Young Rembrandt Peale, 
his son and an abler artist, made a famous 
painting of Washington in 1795. Gilbert 
Stuart, although he knew Washington 
only during the last four years of his life, 
made six portraits from life and some 
forty copies of his life studies. Copies of 
Stuart’s unfinished portrait of Washing¬ 
ton hang in many school rooms and 
public buildings of our countiy. It, of 
course, shows Washington as he looked 
toward the end of his life when he had 
changed considerably in appearance. 

On page 148 is the portrait of Wash¬ 
ington as Robert Doremus has painted it 
for this book. Doremus shows us Wash¬ 
ington as he probably appeared in the 
days when he was commander-in-chief 
of the Continental troops. Compare 
it with as many portraits as you can 
find in American history books, collec¬ 
tions of pictures, even our dollar bill. 
Appoint a committee to display as many 
portraits of Washington as can be found. 
Try to include a picture of the statue of 
Washington by the French sculptor 
Houdon. His statue stands in the capitol 
at Richmond, Virginia, and is considered 
one of the best likenesses of Washington. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON COMES TO POWER 


The election of 1800 was one of the 
most bitter in all our history. It was 
our fourth presidential election, and 
political party lines had become very 
strong. The Federalists selected 
Adams, and the Republicans selected 
Jefferson as their candidates for Presi¬ 
dent. Each party felt that the future 
of the United States depended upon 
its own success in the election. The 
Republicans pointed to the Sedition 
Act and declared that tyranny would 
result if the Federalists w»n. The 
Federalists said that no man, woman, 
or child would be safe from the rule of 
mobs if the Republicans won. During 
the campaign there were bitter argu¬ 
ments, threats, violent speeches, and 
fist fights. The West and the entire 
South as far north as Maryland sup¬ 
ported Jefferson, as did also Pennsyl¬ 
vania and New York. Most of 
Adams’s votes came from New Eng¬ 
land. The Republicans were victo¬ 
rious. 

It was the will of the people and of 
the electors that Jefferson should be 
President and that Aaron Burr should 
be Vice-President. However, because 
each elector had two votes and be¬ 
cause each Republican elector voted 
for both Jefferson and Burr, the result 
was a tie, with the election to be made 
by the House of Representatives, 
voting by states. Burr knew that he 
was expected to be Vice-President, 
but so low was his sense of honor that 
he tried to win the higher office. He 
hoped that the Federalists might help 
him in order to defeat Jefferson, 
whom they disliked. 

Hamilton and the other Federalists 


were in a position to decide the dis¬ 
pute between Jefferson and Burr. 
Hamilton had often disagreed with 
Jefferson, but he had greater respect 
for Jefferson than for Burr. He helped 
Jefferson to win election as Presi¬ 
dent, and Burr’s trickery did not suc¬ 
ceed. The elections of 1796 and 1800, 
however, had demonstrated the need 
of changing our system of electing the 
President and Vice-President. The 
Twelfth Amendment, adopted in 
1804, provided that the President and 
Vice-President should be voted for 
separately and that each elector 
should have one vote for each. 

Jefferson’s Character and Beliefs 

Thomas Jefferson was born on the 
Virginia frontier on April 13, 1743. 
He entered William and Mary Col¬ 
lege at the age of seventeen, just as 
the French and Indian War was end¬ 
ing. He became a member of Vir¬ 
ginia’s House of Burgesses at the age 
of twenty-six. He was a leader of the 
frontier section of Virginia in its at¬ 
tempt to obtain greater democracy; 
he was also leader of the thirteen 
colonies in their opposition to British 
taxes and regulations. In 1776 at the 
age of thirty-three he wrote the Dec¬ 
laration of Independence. He was a 
member of the legislature of Virginia 
from 1776 to 1779, Governor of 
Virginia from 1779 to 1781, member 
of the national Congress from 1783 
to 1784, minister to France from 
1784 to 1789, and Secretary of State 
under Washington from 1790 to 
1793. He was fifty-seven years old 
when elected President in 1800. 
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Thomas Jefferson was painted from life by the English portrait artist Robert Field at Philadelphia in 
1797. 

Jefferson was tall and slim, with self, but in obtaining freedom for 
reddish hair and grayish hazel eyes, others. He was a successful farmer. 
His manner was friendly and kind, and preferred our nation to be a rc- 
His friends considered him handsome public consisting mainly of free, land- 
and felt a deep affection for him. owning farmers. 

He was not as greatly concerned Jefferson, like Benjamin Franklin, 
about his dignity and appearance as was of importance in many fields be- 
were most men of his position and sides government. He was a successful 
importance. He preferred to ride lawyer. He was an able architect and 
horseback rather than travel in designed the buildings of the Univer- 
coaches of state. He was his natural sity of Virginia, which he founded, 
self to all men. He was opposed to all The home he designed for himself at 
foes of liberty everywhere. In 1800 Monticello in Virginia is still one of 
he wrote: ‘T have sworn upon the the most interesting and attractive 
altar of God eternal hostility against houses in America. He did much to 
every form of tyranny over the mind encourage science, and made various 
of men.” His chief pride was not in inventions, including an improved 
winning high political office for him- plow. He was a noted scholar and 
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found time, despite all his other activ¬ 
ities, to translate Greek books into 
English. 

We should be justified in calling 
Jefferson’s election in 1800 a politi¬ 
cal revolution. Until that year the 
United States had been ruled by the 
Federalists, many of whom believed 
that the nation should be governed by 
the well-to-do and educated classes. 
The Federalists were never to elect 
a President again. After 1800 the 
United States was to be ruled by 
other parties that had faith in the 
ability of the common people to gov¬ 
ern. The change from the rule of the 
Federalists to the rule of the Repub¬ 
licans was in some ways as great a 
change as had taken place in 1776 
from the rule of England to inde¬ 
pendence. 

Jefferson’s Inauguration 

Jefferson was the first President to 
be inaugurated in Washington, D. C. 
The new capital was a struggling 
village, its houses separated by mud 
roads which were not entirely free 
from stumps. Calling on neighbors 
was dangerous after darkness had 
settled down over the homes and frog 
ponds. When Mrs. Adams made her 
first journey from Baltimore to Wash¬ 
ington she and her party got lost in 
the woods. They wandered around 
for two hours before being rescued. 

The election had been a bitter blow 
to the vain Adams. So hurt was his 
pride that he drove away from Wash¬ 
ington in the early morning of in¬ 
auguration day without waiting to 
congratulate his rival. When the time 
approached for the ceremony, Jeffer¬ 
son did not ride in an elaborate coach 
but walked from his boarding house 
to the Capitol. At noon cannon were 


fired. By this time the Senate cham¬ 
ber was crowded with a thousand 
people. The ceremony that followed 
was simple but dignified. Then came 
the President’s speech. This he read 
in a low tone that was heard by only 
a small portion of his audience. 
His address, however, included some 
fine advice for his countrymen. He 
sought to bring an end to party 
bitterness, and tried to convince his 
foes that they had no reason for fear. 
He promised ‘‘equal and exact justice 
to all men.” He declared that 
“though the will of the majority is in 
all cases to prevail, that will, to be 
rightful, must be reasonable,” and 
that the rights of the minority must 
be protected. He described the 
United States as “a rising nation” 
with a great future. He expressed his 
belief that our form of government 
was strong enough to solve the great 
problems that would face the nation. 
In fact, he called it “the strongest 
Government on earth.” 

The United States in 1800 

As Thomas Jefferson made his in¬ 
augural address in 1801 the people 
who had voted for and against him 
were living in sixteen states — three 
more than the original thirteen. The 
new states were Vermont, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee. The city of New 
York had about 60,000 people in it. 
From New York it was possible to 
travel to Philadelphia, partly by stage 
and partly by boat, in a day and a 
half, but the coaches that went from 
Philadelphia to Baltimore required 
twice as long. A letter mailed in 
Maine might arrive in Georgia twenty 
days later. One million Americans, 
or one fifth of our entire population, 
were living west of the Appalachians 
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— in Kentucky and Tennessee and great cities as Boston or Charleston, 
in territory that had not yet become There seemed to be prosperity wher- 
states. To travel into those western ever one looked. Even the Federal- 
lands, in most cases one had to walk ists spoke of the prosperity, although 
or ride a horse or drive a wagon they feared that the nation might be 
across the mountains. Beyond the ruined under Jefferson, 
western slopes of the Appalachians, Jefferson himself did not lack self- 
however, it was easy to travel down confidence- Calling our Ship of State 
the rivers in fiatboals. It seemed as the he wrote: ‘‘The tough 

if every little village along these sides of our Argosie have been thor- 
rivers — Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, oughly tried. Her strength has stood 
for example — had dreams of bccom- the waves into which she was steered 
ing* a future center of wealth and with a view to sink her. We shall 
population. The villages would need put her on her Republican tack, and 
to change considerably, however, if she will now show by the beauty of 
they were ever to be as large as such her motion the skill of her builders.’’’ 

JEFFERSONIAN DEMOCRACY AT WORK 

. f L D LI* increased power of the people 

I he hirst Acts or the Kepublicans new government was shown 

The people ruled, instead of the when clerks or reporters began to 
privilegc'd classes, when Jefferson was report the debates of Congress. In 
President. They were the crew of his the Philadelphia Convention of 1787 
Ship of State. They did not destroy the only record kept had been Madi- 
the improvements that the Federalists son’s diary, and all the sessions had 
had accomplished. No effort was been in secret. In the administrations 
made to tear down Hamilton’s plans of Washington and Adams it had not 
for solving our money problems. The been considered necessary to take all 
National Bank and the tariff were left the people into the government’s con- 
unchanged, at first. The Republicans, fidence. Now, in Jefferson’s adminis- 
however, repealed the whisky tax, tration, the everyday affairs of gov- 
which had been a hardship to the ernment were reported to the people, 
farmers of the frontier. Then too, all Members of Congress gave increased 
who had been sent to jail under the attention to the wishes of the voters 
Sedition Act were pardoned. The who elected them. 

Federalists now criticized Jefferson ^ . fit . . n i 

more bitterly than Adams had ever Results or the Louisiana Purchase 

been criticized, but the new President Jefferson’s government purchased 
never interfered with the freedom of the Louisiana territory in 1803. This 
his enemies to say and write what they purchase greatly strengthened our 
pleased. The Naturalization Act also nation in foreign affairs, as was shown 
was repealed, and once more an im- in Chapter 7. It also had other very 
migrant could become a citizen in important results. It doubled the 
five years. area of the United States and pro- 
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vided western commerce with an 
outlet to the sea. We gained tremen¬ 
dous wealth from the Louisiana terri¬ 
tory, partly from its fine, rich soil, 
and timber which covered some of it, 
and partly from the great mineral 
wealth beneath. These riches have 
gone far to make us the richest nation 
the world has ever seen; they have 
made it possible for Americans to pay 
for schools and colleges, books, works 
of art, bridges, parks, churches, in¬ 
ventions, experiments in science, and 
social security. 

The Louisiana Purchase also led to 
angry words between Republicans 
and Federalists. The followers of 
Jefferson believed that the national 
government should have only those 
powers which the Constitution said it 
had. They had complained bitterly 
when Hamilton had established the 
National Bank, because the Constitu¬ 
tion did not clearly say that he could 
do so. Yet neither did the Constitu¬ 
tion say that our national government 
could pay the people’s money to a 
foreign government to buy land. 
Under these circumstances it may 
seem surprising that Jeiferson agreed 
to the Louisiana Purchase without 
first securing an amendment to the 
Constitution. He felt about this much 
as Hamilton did about the bank, how¬ 
ever, — that it was necessary to the 
welfare of the nation. He could not 
wait to get the Constitution amended. 
That would take time, and Napoleon 
might withdraw his offer. 

The Federalists were very bitter 
about the Louisiana Purchase. ‘‘You 
have no authority to throw the rights 
and property of this people into the 
‘hotchpotch’ with the wild men on 
the Missouri,’’one of them thundered. 
“Do you suppose the people of the 


Northern and Atlantic states will, 
or ought to, look on with patience 
and see Representatives and Senators 
from the Red River and Missouri 
pouring themselves upon this and the 
other floor, managing the concerns of 
a seaboard 1500 miles, at least, from 
their residence?” This was exactly 
what they were to see, however. The 
Senate finally voted in favor of the 
Louisiana Purchase. One of the 
opposing Senators mourned, “The 
grand old republic is lost.” Some 
even talked of seceding from the 
Union. Others felt that if the Consti¬ 
tution could be changed so that the 
President and Senators would inherit 
their offices and hold them for life, 
the United States might even yet be 
a success. The mass of Americans, 
however, approved of the purchase. 
In the next election, held in 1804, the 
Federalists lost even in Massachusetts, 
where many of their leaders lived, and 
Jefferson was stronger than ever. 

Jefferson sent an expedition under 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark 
to explore the Louisiana territory. 
They started up the Missouri River 
in May, 1804, and did not return 
until September, 1806, more than two 
years later. They made their way 
across plains, deserts, and mountain 
ranges of which very little was then 
known. They were menaced by hos¬ 
tile Indians, wild animals, and treach-* 
erous river currents. They ascended 
the Missouri River almost to its 
source, crossed the Rocky Mountains, 
and then followed the Columbia 
River to the Pacific Ocean. They 
received valuable assistance from an 
Indian squaw named Sakajawca (sa- 
ka-ja-wa'a), or ‘Hhe Bird Woman,” 
who was our first important woman 
explorer. The discoveries made by 
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this expedition contributed much to 
our knowledge of the Louisiana ter¬ 
ritory and the Oregon country. 

The Powers of the Supreme Court 

We have seen (in Chapter 6) how 
the Constitution divides our govern¬ 
ment into three parts. The duty of 
the legislative department, consisting 
of Congress, is to make laws. The 
duty of the executive department, 
consisting of the President and his 
assistants, is to enforce the laws passed 
by Congress. Both of these depart¬ 
ments were controlled by the Repub¬ 
lican party after 1800. There was a 
third department of government, 
however, called the judicial, consist¬ 
ing of the Supreme Court and lower 
courts. Part of its duty is to decide 
what the Constitution means and to 
explain laws passed by Congress. The 
national courts continued to be con¬ 
trolled by Federalists after 1800, be¬ 
cause the judges were appointed for 
life. Jefferson and the Republicans in 
Congress regarded many of the Fed¬ 
eralist judges as enemies. Some of 
these judges had sent Republicans to 
jail because of the Sedition Act while 
Adams was President. Other judges 
had been hurriedly appointed by 
Adams during his last hours in office 
so that the judicial department would 
be filled with Federalists. 

Jefferson objected to the judges 
whom Adams had appointed. He 
claimed that these appointments had 
not been properly made. The dispute 
was finally left to the Supreme Court 
to decide in the case of Marbury vs, 
Madison, The leader of the Supreme 
Court was John Marshall. He and 
the other judges were Federalists. 
Would Marshall and the Supreme 
Court decide in favor of their Fed¬ 


eralist friends or their Republican 
rivals? The Supreme Court’s deci¬ 
sion agreed in general that the ap¬ 
pointments had not been properly 
made. Of much greater importance, 
however, the Supreme Court de¬ 
clared that a certain law passed by 
Congress in 1789 was contrary to the 
Constitution. 

The Republicans said that the 
Supreme Court had no authority to 
decide that a law of Congress was 
contrary to the Constitution. No¬ 
where in the Constitution were the 
judges given the right to say which of 
the laws of Congress had to be obeyed. 
It was not democratic for a few judges 
in office for life to decide what laws 
could be passed by the people’s repre¬ 
sentatives in Congress. The Supreme 
Court had never claimed that it had 
so much authority in the fourteen 
years since Washington had become 
President. Why should it suddenly 
claim so much power now? 

It was generally agreed, however, 
that the Supreme Court had the 
power and duty to interpret the 
meaning of the Constitution. If 
Congress passed a law which the 
Supreme Court felt was contrary to 
the Constitution, should not the 
judges say so? Marshall could answer 
that the Supreme Court was the 
watchdog of the people’s liberty; that 
it existed to prevent Congress and 
the President from breaking the Con¬ 
stitution and taking away the rights 
of the people. Americans of our own 
day continue to disagree whether the 
Supreme Court should have such 
power. Ever since the decision in 
Marbury vs, Madison (1803), how¬ 
ever, the judges have claimed and 
used the authority to decide whether 
a law is constitutional. 
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The trial of Aaron Burr re¬ 
sulted in acquittal. To 
the end of his life Burr 
maintained that he had 
not been guilty of at¬ 
tempting to separate the 
West from the United 
States. 



Brffwn Bros, 


The Nation Lives Through a 
Period of Disunity 

The United Stales was not firmly 
united while Jefferson and his suc¬ 
cessor, Madison, were Presidents. 
Aaron Burr was a leader whose 
loyalty to the national government 
could be questioned. He became 
friendly with some Federalists who 
planned that New England should 
secede from the Union and form a 
new nation. He was to become presi¬ 
dent of this new nation if he could per¬ 
suade New York to leave the Union. 
This plot failed because of the opposi¬ 
tion of Alexander Hamilton. So much 
bitterness resulted that a duel was 


fought between Burr and Hamilton in 
1804. Hamilton was killed and Burr 
fled to the frontier, where he started 
new plots. We cannot be sure 
whether he intended to conquer 
Mexico, establish a colony, or make 
a new nation out of Spanish and 
American territory. He was finally 
arrested, however, and brought to 
trial on a charge of treason. Treason 
means making war against one’s own 
country or giving aid to its enemies. 
In other words Burr was accused of 
being a traitor. He was not proved 
guilty at his trial, but many Ameri¬ 
cans felt certain that he was disloyal 
to his country. 

There were many other cases of 
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disloyalty. In the years preceding 1812, it became more unpopular than 


the War of 1812, Jefferson persuaded 
Congress to pass the Embargo Act 
which prevented American goods 
being shipped to foreign ports. Its 
purpose was to starve England and 
France to the point where they would 
respect our rights on the ocean, but 
it failed to do so. It led to hard times 
at home and caused much disloyalty. 
Smuggling was to be found all along 
the coast. When officials sought to 
prevent ships from sailing, crowds 
gathered on the wharves and inter¬ 
fered with the officers. The situation 
was even worse along the Canadian 
border. The settlers of northern New 
York and Vermont did not possess 
good trade routes southward. They 
had to carry on commerce with Mon¬ 
treal or not at all. Obedience to the 
Embargo Act meant ruin and starva¬ 
tion for them. So rafts loaded with 
flour and corn, and guarded by gun¬ 
men, continued to sail from Lake 
Champlain in the direction of Mon¬ 
treal. Even after war with Great 
Britain began in 1812, some American 
farmers sold food to British redcoats 
in Canada who were preparing to 
invade the United States. 

' In 1800 the Federalist party had 
lost control of the nation^ govern¬ 
ment because of its mistake in passing 
the Sedition Act. The party had con¬ 
tinued to be strong in New England, 
however. Then, during the War of 

THE ERA OF GOOD FEELING 

The Republicans were victorious 
nearly everywhere in the election of 
1816. Their candidate for President, 
James Monroe, received the votes of 
all but three of the states that then 


ever. The Federalist party came to 
be regarded by many as disloyal to 
the nation because New England was 
opposed to the War of 1812 as being 
unwise and unnecessary, and because 
many of New England’s leaders were 
Federalists. Whether or not the 
Federalists deserved to be called dis¬ 
loyal, their opposition to the War of 
1812 wrecked their party. Never 
again was the Federalist party to be 
of any importance in the history of 
the United States. 

The last act of the Federalists was 
a meeting at Hartford near the end 
of the War of 1812. There they drew 
up seven amendments which they 
wished to have added to the Constitu¬ 
tion. These amendments would have 
decreased the power of the South and 
West in the government, and would 
have strengthened New England. 
Before the Federalist agents had time 
to reach Washington with the pro¬ 
posed amendments, however, news 
arrived of Jackson’s great victory at 
New Orleans and of the Treaty of 
Ghent which brought peace. Every¬ 
where rejoicing filled the air, and the 
Federalists realized that in all this 
celebration no one desired to listen 
to their demands for changing the 
Constitution. They soon were home¬ 
ward bound, and their party was 
no longer able to challenge the Re¬ 
publicans. 


composed our nation. Monroe trav¬ 
eled around the country after the 
election and was received every¬ 
where with enthusiasm. He was wel¬ 
comed even in New England, which 
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formerly had had little use for Jeffer¬ 
son’s friends. Four years later he was 
elected again for a second term. On 
this occasion he received the support 
of every state and had all of the 
electoral votes but one. Because of 
the absence of party conflict Monroe’s 
eight years in office have been called 
the “era of good feeling.” 

In 1809 Jefferson had retired to his 
mansion at Monticello, but he con¬ 
tinued to be one of the most influen¬ 
tial men in America. He served as 
chief adviser of his close friend Presi¬ 
dent James Madison from 1809 to 
1817. Now from the peace and quiet 
of Monticello he influenced greatly 
the career of President James Monroe. 
Jefferson did not seek to dictate to the 
Presidents who followed him; rather 
it was they who came to him for ad¬ 
vice. From the democratic “Sage of 
Monticello,” as he was called, came 
words of wisdom to which the whole 
nation listened with respect. 

Americans Become More Firmly 
United 

During this period there was a 
strengthening of the ties that held 
Americans together. There was a 
lessening of state jealousies, as settlers 
from the older states continued to 
mingle in the rapidly growing West. 
Virginians, New Yorkers, and fam¬ 
ilies from other states were all mixed 
up together on the western frontier. 
Their loyalty to states from which 
they had moved became less and less. 
Their tendency was to think of them¬ 
selves as Americans rather than as 
Virginians or New Yorkers or peo¬ 
ple of any other state. Our citizens 
everywhere were more likely to think 
in terms of the welfare of the nation 
as a whole, or at least of their section. 


Meanwhile even the Republicans 
had lost much of their suspicion of a 
strong central government. After the 
War of 1812 was over we find them 
doing things for which they had 
bitterly criticized Hamilton a quarter 
of a century before. They had de¬ 
clared that his bank was contrary to 
the Constitution, but finally they 
established another bank which was 
very much like Hamilton’s. The 
Republicans also framed a law which 
made taxes higher on goods from 
other countries. These taxes increased 
the cost of living, thus falling heaviest 
upon the poor. They were of most 
benefit to some of the businessmen, 
against whom the followers of Jeffer¬ 
son had once been strongly opposed. 

Some of the Republican leaders 
were more in favor of a strong central 
government than were others. Both 
Madison and Monroe felt that the 
building of roads and canals by the 
national government was contrary to 
the Constitution. They agreed that 
such internal improvements should 
be left to the states. Henry Clay did 
not agree with such views. In fact 
Clay felt that the national govern¬ 
ment could do anything which was 
not clearly prohibited or prevented 
by the Constitution. " So finally the 
Republican party divided into two 
groups. Those who followed Henry 
Clay were called National Repub¬ 
licans. Those who were mainly con¬ 
cerned with the welfare of the com¬ 
mon man and who were even yet 
inclined to distrust a strong central 
government gradually became fol¬ 
lowers of the hero of the Battle of 
New Orleans, Andrew Jackson. 

The growing tendency among Re¬ 
publicans to favor a strong central 
government was pleasing to the mem- 
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bers of the Supreme Court. John nation. The Court, under the leader- 
Marshall and the other judges felt ship of Marshall, used this right to 
that the powers of the national gov- increase the powers of the nation and 
emment should be much greater than decrease the authority of the states, 
the power possessed by the states. It The judges overruled Georgia in 
was generally agreed that the Su- 1810, Virginia in 1816, New Hamp- 
preme Court had the right to decide shire and Maryland in 1819, and 
whether state laws were contrary to New York in 1824. The nation ac- 
the Constitution and the laws of the cepted these decisions of the Supreme 
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An early Fourth of July celebration in Philadelphia. The anniversary "ought to be solemnized with 
pomp and parade, with shows, games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires, and illumination . . wrote 
John Adams. 


Court because most Americans had 
come to believe in a stronger na¬ 
tional government after the War of 
1812. By the time Monroe ceased to 
be President in 1825 the states were 
accustomed to accepting the author¬ 
ity of the Supreme Court. We looked 
more and more like a strongly united 
nation than a loose union of almost 
independent states. The Ship of State 
was stronger than ever before. 

Celebrating Our Fiftieth Anniversary 

In 1826 Americans were planning 
to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
The United States of 1826 was quite 
different from the United States of 
1776. There were now twenty-four 
states, nearly twice the original thir¬ 
teen. Two, Louisiana and Missouri, 
were (one mostly and the other en¬ 
tirely) beyond the Mississippi River. 


Population had increased very rap¬ 
idly. In 1776 there had been less than 
three million people in the entire 
nation, but by 1826 this number had 
risen to nearly thirteen million Amer¬ 
icans. There were now more people 
living west of the Appalachians than 
had lived in all the thirteen original 
states in 1789. The North was grow¬ 
ing much more rapidly than the 
South. Charleston continued to be 
the South’s leading seaport even 
though its population was only 
30,000. New York City, which in 
1790 had been only double the size 
of Charleston, was now about eight 
times as large, with a population of 
242,000 inhabitants. Progress was 
taking place in science and the arts, 
as we shall see in Unit V. 

Yes, America was growing at a fast 
pace, and important changes were 
taking place within our nation. Fifty 
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years before, as the thirteen colonies, 
divided within and among them¬ 
selves, had prepared to fight for inde¬ 
pendence, no one would have con¬ 
sidered such rapid growth possible. 
Instead of being a small, weak nation 
with straggling settlements along the 
Atlantic coastal plain, we were now a 
giant among nations in the size of our 
possessions. 

The Fourth of July, 1826, arrived. 
Americans everywhere celebrated the 
great occasion. At noon on that day, 
in Philadelphia, the Liberty Bell once 
more pealed out its joyous message — 
the message that had come fifty years 
before from the pen of the wise man 
from Monticello. On that day there 
were speeches and parades and cele¬ 
brations all over the United States. 
There were people still living who 
could remember the nation’s birth¬ 
day, half a century earlier. And all 
who were living in 1826 were proud 
of the new nation and of the way it 
had weathered its early storms. 

On July 4, 1826, as John Adams 
lay dying in Massachusetts, his 
thoughts turned to the thrilling days 

Study Activities 

1, A Review Chart of Presidential Admiu'- 
istrations: Make a chart showing the 
presidential administrations from 1801 
to 1829, with the chief events of each 
administration. Read Chapter 10 care¬ 
fully and review earlier chapters in the 
book in preparation for constructing 
the chart. 

2. Dramatizing a Bitter Campaign. Dram¬ 
atize the campaign, the election, and 
the inauguration which followed the 
choice of a President in 1800. The 
campaign was one of the bitterest in our 
history; the election was unique because 


of 1776. He had been a member of 
the committee (headed by Thomas 
Jefferson) which had framed the 
Declaration of Independence. After 
he retired from public life to Massa¬ 
chusetts and Jefferson retired to 
Monticello, the two old rivals became 
strong friends. They wrote letters 
regularly to each other, discussing the 
stirring events that they had taken 
part in, and writing about the future 
of the nation they both loved. On his 
deathbed Adams murmured, “Jeffer¬ 
son yet lives.” He did not know that 
Jefferson had died only a few hours 
before on the same day. Jefferson had 
watched over the progress of the na¬ 
tion for a half century since writing 
most of the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence. He was satisfied with what had 
been accomplished in that time; he 
had bright hopes for the future of the 
nation. As these two founders of the 
nation died, while their fellow citizens 
celebrated the nation’s fiftieth anni¬ 
versary, an era came to an end. Other 
Americans had to carry on the work 
which such leaders as Adams and 
Jefferson had begun. 


of the tic between Jefferson and Burr; 
the inauguration was the first to be 
held in Washington. One scene may 
show the debate in Congress over the 
choice of President, and may refer to 
Hamilton’s statement made to Gou- 
vemeur Morris. “If there is one man in 
the world I ought to hate, it is Jefferson. 
With Burr I have always been personally 
well acquainted. But the public good 
must be paramount to every considera¬ 
tion.” 

3. The Story of Thomas Jefferson. On the 
basis of all you have read in the text thus 
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far, as well as by consulting encyclo¬ 
pedias and reading biographies, write a 
theme about Thomas Jefferson. Few 
other men have been as influential as he 
in shaping the growth of the United 
States. Your theme should include 
answers to the following questions: 

What were Jefferson’s greatest contri¬ 
butions to the growth of the United 
States? 

What is meant by “Jeffersonian de¬ 
mocracy”? 

How successful was he as President? 

Would you have liked to know him? 

4. Changes in the Country between 1790- 
1800. On pages 167-168 in Chapter 10 is 
a paragraph on “The United States in 
1800.” Beginning on page 151 in Chap¬ 
ter 9 is a section on “The United States 
in Washington’s Time.” Read the two 
and make a list of the ways in which the 
country at the time of Jefferson’s inaugu¬ 
ration was different from the country at 
the time of Washington’s administration. 

5. Good Books to Read. Excellent to read 
about this era are The Codfish Musket, 
by Agnes Banforth Hewes (Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., 1936) and two biographies 
of Jefferson— \Thomas Jefferson, by Gene 
Lisitsky (Viking Press, 1933) and Thomas 
Jefferson, by Hendrik W. Van Loon 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., 1943). 

6. A Class Map of the Louisiana Territory. 
In Chapter 7 was the story of how the 
Louisiana territory was purchased from 
France in 1803. The importance of the 
new territory to the development of the 
United States is suggested in Chapter 10. 
Make a large class map of the Louisiana 
territory. Show the route Lewis and 
Clark followed in exploring this region. 
Consult your geography books and show 
on the map the natural resources of the 
region. Show what states were later 
carved from it. What were the Federalist 
arguments against the purchase? Were 
they justified? 


7. Books to Read. Free River — A Story 
of Old New Orleans, by Myrna Lockwood 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., 1942), will be 
of interest to many members of the 
class. It is an exciting tale of intrigue 
and adventure, telling how the old 
Spanish-French city became American. 
Interesting accounts of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition can be found in No 
Other White Men, by Julia Davis (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1937), and Trail Blazers 
by Mary Wade (Little, Brown & Co., 
1924). 

8. The Decline of the Federalist Party. 
Make a list of all the reasons why the 
Federalist party weakened and ceased to 
exist in the period between 1796 and 1815. 

9. What's in a Name? Is “The Era of 
Good Feeling” a good name for the 
period between 1816 and 1825? James 
Truslow Adams (in The March of Democ¬ 
racy, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932, 
Vol. I, p. 259) says, “Largely from 
absence of any opposition party, his 
[Monroe’s] eight years of office have 
been called ‘the era of good feeling.’ 
Rather it may be called the era of slack 
water, of pause before new and violent 
controversies were to be aroused by the 
problems and personalities now coming 
to the front.” Can you think of a better 
name for the period than “era of good 
feeling?” List all the arguments for and 
against the name. 

10. A Changing Country. Write a paper 
on “The United States in 1825,” showing 
how the United States was different 
then from the way it was in 1800. 

n. An Anniversary Celebration. Hold a 
class observance of the fiftieth anniver¬ 
sary of the United States as if you were 
meeting on July 4, 1826. Prepare a 
program of short speeches, songs, ap¬ 
propriate dramatizations. Prepare an 
exhibit showing how the country had 
grown in fifty years. 
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THE STORY OF DANIEL BOONE 


Turn back the pages of history to when his hair was no longer black and 
the spring of 1750. A family was the blue of his eyes was faded, he con- 
then making its way southward tinued to lead the way toward the 
through the Shenandoah Valley, land of the open frontier. 

Squire Boone had decided that his On North Carolina’s frontier 
neighbors in Pennsylvania had been Squire Boone found the freedom that 
interfering too much with his per- he craved. Six years later his son 
sonal and family affairs. He vowed Daniel served as a wagoner in Brad- 
that he would not settle again until dock’s army. When the expedition 
he reached a place where a man marched into an Indian ambush, he 
would be free to do as he pleased, managed to e.scape death by dashing 
Striding ahead was his son, a lad of away on the back of one of his horses, 
sixteen named Daniel, restlessly wait- After the end of the French and 
ing for a chance to draw his rifle on Indian War he married but was not 
a deer or a turkey. It was always to satisfied with living in any one place, 
be his destiny to stride on ahead. He would be away from home months 
blazing trails for others to follow — at a time on his trips into the wilder- 
blazing his country’s path across the ne.ss. In 1769 he finally pushed 
continent. Over a half century later, through the mountains into the blue- 







The Betlmann Archive 

Daniel Boone’s first view of Kentucky. Daniel Boone was not a typical “pioneer,” but in our history 
he has become a symbol of the hunter-pioneer who opened up the vast West to settlement. 
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grass region of Kentucky, where he 
found an abundance of elk, bears, 
and buffaloes. 

Boone and those who followed in 
his footsteps experienced all the 
terrors of Indian warfare. Nothing 
could halt them, however. A band 
of pioneers founded Boonesborough^ 
about the time the Revolution was 
beginning. Other settlers continued 
to come even during the war. By 
1790 Kentucky had more citizens 
than Delaware or Rhode Island. 
Then, however, Kentucky no longer 
suited Boone. It was too crowded, 
and the game too scarce. In 1788, 
while in the eastern states people were 
debating about the Constitution, 
Boone decided to move from Ken¬ 
tucky. At the age of fifty-four he 
plunged once more into the wilder¬ 
ness — this time into what is now 
West Virginia. 

Here again he became one of the 
leading citizens, and represented his 
neighbors in the Virginia legislature. 
He preferred to hunt, however, and 
before the sessions were over he was 
homeward-bound with his rifle and 
his hunting dog. Meanwhile deer 
were becoming scarce even in western 
Virginia. Tales were being told of a 
place called Missouri. So in 1799, at 
the age of sixty-five, while the Feder¬ 
alists and'the Republicans were de¬ 
bating bitterly about the Sedition 
Act, Boone set out upon the Ohio 
River to find a new home. As he 
passed through Cincinnati, he was 
asked why he was moving to Mis¬ 
souri at his age. 

‘‘Too crowded,’’ he answered; ‘T 
want more clbowroom!” 

Boone settled near the Missouri 
River in what was then Spanish ter- 

^ The present-day spelling is Booncsboro. 


ritory. In 1800 he became a kind of 
judge and settled cases in whatever 
manner he thought right. His favorite 
punishment was the hickory rod 
“well laid on.” Missouri came under 
the American flag in 1803. Then the 
great explorers, Lewis and Clark, 
came that way as they began to ex¬ 
plore the Louisiana territory which 
Jefferson had purchased from France. 
They stopped to grasp the hand of 
the aged Boone. Settlers on their 
way to Oregon in 1811 could point 
him out sitting on the bank of the 
river. Although Boone was then 
seventy-seven, his greatest desires 
undoubtedly were more game and 
more elbowroom. 

He was never too old to hunt. In 
1814, when he was eighty, he was 
after big game in the Yellowstone 
region. Once he was asked if he had 
ever been lost in the woods. “No, 1 
never got lost,” he replied, “but 
I was bewildered once for three 
days,” He died in 1820 in his eighty- 
sixth year. 

Seventy years had come and gone 
since Daniel Boone had left Pennsyl¬ 
vania in 1750. At that time it was 
not even certain whether our land 
would be French or British. At the 
end of his life we were an independent 
nation with a population of more than 
nine and a half million. The wilder¬ 
ness between the Appalachians and 
the Mississippi had developed into 
vigorous states. Across that wilder¬ 
ness Boone had blazed a path for 
settlers. Each of several stars added 
to the flag had pushed him farther 
west. Boone, however, was only one 
of a remarkable group of men. Other 
pioneers like him followed closely on 
his heels, and then, when he grew old, 
plunged on beyond. 
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Part of Rochester, in western New York, 1812. Much of our land had to be quickly and wastefully 
cleared before farming could be started. 


ENTERING THE PROMISED LAND 


Americans Move West 

Farmers worried about their scanty 
crops on the rocky hillsides of New 
England in the 1760’s and 1770’s. 
Their eyes lit up with hope as they 
talked of the rich soil of western New 
York and along the Ohio, The hearts 
of plantation owners from Virginia 
to Georgia were filled with dismay 
as each year’s cotton crop was less 
than that of the year before. Every¬ 
where there was restlessness among 
the people; the Appalachians were 
like a great dam holding back a 
human flood. After Boone the dam 
began to break. First a trickle came 
here and there, and then a great 
movement of people. The West was a 
“promised land” where all men 
hoped to find what their hearts de¬ 


sired. It was a “manlcss land for 
landless men.” 

The first settlements were made 
in Kentucky and Tennessee even be¬ 
fore the thirteen colonies had declared 
their independence from Britain. The 
first settlers were mostly Scotch-Irish 
farmers from the interior of Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Georgia. At 
first Kentucky belonged to* Virginia, 
and Tennessee belonged to North 
Carolina. The frontier settlers, how¬ 
ever, were anxious to govern them¬ 
selves. Those who went to Tennessee 
quarreled bitterly with their mother 
state over their right to govern them¬ 
selves. They tried to create a new 
state called Franklin under the lead¬ 
ership of John Sevier (se-v?r'). Be¬ 
cause of the bitterness between these 
settlers and North Carolina, Tennes- 
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see did not grow nearly as fast as least $640 in cash, which was then 


Kentucky. By 1790, however, both 
of them had considerable population, 
and were knocking at the doors of 
Congress demanding to be states like 
the original thirteen. After Vermont 
was admitted to the Union in 1791, 
Kentucky was admitted in 1792, and 
Tennessee in 1796. 

Kentucky and Tennessee were dif¬ 
ferent from the other states to be 
carved out of the West. They had 
been settled as parte of older states. 
Many settlers had purchased the land 
from Virginia and North Carolina. 
Other sections of the West were not 
settled in this way. The land belonged 
to the national government and it was 
up to Congress to decide how settlers 
could secure it. 

How Western Lands Were Sold 

Congress did not follow the exam¬ 
ple set in Kentucky and Tennessee 
when it decided how to sell its western 
land in the 1780’s. In Kentucky and 
Tennessee each settler had selected 
his own boundaries. This resulted 
in many conflicting land claims which 
caused quarrels between neighbors 
and benefited only the lawyers. In the 
Land Ordinance passed by Congress 
in 1785, it was provided that the 
western lands should first be surveyed 
and divided into areas, called town¬ 
ships, each six miles square, contain¬ 
ing 36 square miles. Each township 
was divided into sections, each a mile 
square, with 640 acres. One of the 36 
sections would be reserved in each 
township for the support of education; 
the others would be sold. First some 
of the land would be sold at auction to 
the highest bidder, then the remainder 
could be bought for $1 an acre. No 
one could buy less than a section. At 


quite a fortune, was required to buy 
a farm in the West. This was a great 
hardship to the poor men who wished 
to settle there. 

Anyone could buy much larger 
amounts of land if he had the money 
or was able to obtain a special grant 
from Congress. Large companies 
were formed by businessmen who 
wished to gamble or speculate in 
western lands. One group of New 
Englanders led by the Rev. Manasseh 
Cutler organized the Ohio Company 
which persuaded Congress to let it 
and other speculators have 5,000,000 
acres at a cost of eight or nine cents an 
acre. The large companies, however, 
were anxious to obtain the highest 
price possible when they sold the land 
to settlers. Therefore, it was as diffi¬ 
cult for the actual settler to buy a farm 
from them as from the government. 

The pioneer found no relief until 
1800. Then Congress provided under 
the Harrison Law that land could be 
sold by half-section (320 acres) on 
credit although the price was $2 an 
acre after auction. Four years later 
a settler could buy as little as 160 
acres. In 1820 this was further re¬ 
duced to 80 acres at $1.25 an acre, 
but it was even difficult to pay $100 
cash for a frontier farm. More and 
more pioneers were settling on the 
land without buying it. Sometimes 
they were forced off and sometimes 
they remained. The feeling was 
strong throughout the West that all 
land should be free; that it belonged 
to the people, not to the government. 

How the West Was Governed 

The Land Ordinance of 1785 did 
not state how the territory west of the 
Appalachians should be governed. 
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Courtesy of the New York Historical Society 

Border settlers in Ohio. How does this picture of early settlers in Ohio compare with the picture (on 
page 28) of the first settlers at Jamestown, Virginia, almost two hundred years earlier? 


Congress might have refused to admit 
new states into the Union. In that 
case the West might have been 
divided into colonies each ruled by 
a governor sent out from the nation’s 
capital. The United States might 
have become a large empire under 
such a plan of government, but it 
would never have been a strong 
nation. 

In 1787 Congress passed the North¬ 
west Ordinance, which was briefly 
described in Chapter 6. The North¬ 
west Ordinance was the greatest ac¬ 
complishment of our government 
under the Articles of Confederation; 
indeed, it is one of the landmarks of 
our entire history. It concerned only 
the territory between the Ohio River 
and the Great Lakes, but it set an 
example which was to be followed in 
regard to other sections of the West. 

The Northwest Ordinance pro¬ 


vided that territories should be 
created which in time would become 
states equal in all ways with the origi¬ 
nal thirteen. The law said that while 
settlers were few, the frontier regions 
were to be governed by oflficials 
chosen by Congress. When there 
were 5000 free men in a territory, 
they could elect a local legislature and 
send a delegate to Congress. The 
governor, however, would continue 
to be appointed from the nation’s 
capital. Finally when there were 
60,000 inhabitants in the territory 
they could write a Constitution and 
their territory could become a state. 
Because of this ordinance the citizens 
of Ohio, Illinois, or Wisconsin were 
to have as many rights as citizens 
living in South Carolina, New Jersey, 
or Connecticut. This equality among 
our states was to be one of the strong¬ 
est bonds holding Americans together. 
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Westward Migration Routes 


In fact, it is considered a great settlers of the new territories would 
achievement in the art of government, be guaranteed their personal liberty, 
and has had much to do with making including religious freedom and trial 
us a strong and vigorous nation. by jury. It also stated that there 

The Northwest Ordinance had pro- should be no slavery in the North- 
visions other than those concerned west Territory, although this provi- 
wilh government. It provided that sion was not always obeyed. 
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Routes to the West 

The settlers moved into the West 
by four great routes, as shown on 
the map on page 184. One route was 
in the extreme South around the 
southern end of the Appalachian 
Mountains. A second route was the 
Wilderness Road which followed 
Daniel Boone’s trail through Cum¬ 
berland Gap into Kentucky. A third 
route went over the Pennsylvania 
mountains to Pittsburgh, where the 
Allegheny and the Monongahela 
rivers join to form the Ohio. A 
fourth route went around the north¬ 
ern end of the mountains, up the 
Hudson and Mohawk valleys and 
then across New York state to Lake 
Erie. 

The settlers traveled by rivers 
whenever possible. One important 
meeting place was Pittsburgh, where 
the settlers bought or rented boats to 
carry them down the Ohio. These 
boats were often little more than rafts, 
but they generally managed to hold 
together under the weight of families 
and their entire possessions, including 

A NEWER AMERICA 

Who Were the Western Settlers? 

At first most of the settlers of the 
West came from the South. In gen¬ 
eral they were the same type of people 
who had gone into Kentucky and 
Tennessee — small farmers from the 
back country of Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, and Georgia. Some were 
Quakers who desired to move where 
there were no slaves. Most farmers 
moved because they were weary of 
trying to conquer poverty on the 


horses, cows, and pigs. In 1787 alone 
‘‘more than 900 boats floated down 
the Ohio, carrying 18,000 men, 
women, and children, and 12,000 
horses, sheep, and cattle, and 650 
wagons.” Soon entire eastern com¬ 
munities became infected with the 
fever for western lands. There was no 
sign that this great migration to the 
West would ever stop. Settlers poured 
through the Appalachians as if they 
were a great flood, drowning out the 
old wilderness. 

There was alarm as well as amaze¬ 
ment in the East. Were the old states 
to decay at their leisure? One New 
Englander wrote, “Our dwellings, 
our schoolhouses, and churches will 
have mouldered to ruins, our grave¬ 
yards will be overrun with shrub oak; 
and but here and there a wretched 
hermit, true to his paternal soil, to 
tell the tale of other times.” The 
older states, however, were not des¬ 
tined to decay; and the settlers mov¬ 
ing westward to the frontier were to 
make the great Mississippi Valley a 
part of a greater and stronger LTnited 
States. 


older frontier. They spread south¬ 
ward and westward into Alabama 
and Mississippi, but they did not 
prosper there. The soil of eastern 
plantations became exhausted be¬ 
cause the same crop was planted year 
after year and the land was not ade¬ 
quately fertilized. Planters went west 
in search of new plantations to re¬ 
place those worn out in the East. 
They bought up the best land at the 
auctions or purchased the farms of the 
pioneers. In the end the small farmers 
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Ohio State Museum, from E. P. Fischer, Marietta, Ohio 


Campus Martius, built at Marietta, Ohio, was much larger than most forts on the frontier. It was 
really a frontier fortress which could contain 864 people in case of emergency. Compare with 
Fort of Astoria on page 243. 


cither found themselves pushed out 
into another frontier or crowded back 
into the hills where they remained 
“poor whites.” 

In the Northwest Territory Rev. 
Manassch Cutler’s land company 
settled Marietta, Ohio, in 1788, and 
men from C^onnccticut established 
Cleveland in 1796. Even in the 
Northwest, however, many of the 
settlers came from Virginia or some 
state farther south. As late as 1820 
Southerners made up most of the 
population of the Northwest Ter¬ 
ritory as a whole. Most of the men 
who came from the back country of 
Virginia and North Carolina were 
extremely poor. Some of them 
brought their entire possessions in 
packs upon their backs. Not all came 
directly from the Old South; many 
paused in Kentucky on their way, 
as Abraham Lincoln’s family did. 

Abraham Lincoln’s grandfather 
left Virginia for Kentucky in 1792 
after listening to the tales of Daniel 


Boone. His parents continued on to 
Indiana in 1816 when Abraham was 
a small boy of seven. They were so 
poor that during the first year they 
lived in a rude shelter of poles, with 
the south side completely open to the 
weather. After that they had only a 
one-room log cabin with no floor; nor 
was there any covering over the 
window or the door. When night 
came the boy would climb upward 
on pegs driven into the wall until he 
could reach the loft. There in a 
corner was a heap of dry leaves which 
served as his bed. This home was 
typical of the frontier. 

Most of the settlers of the new West 
were small farmers. What they pro¬ 
duced out of the richness of their soil 
was to influence the growth and 
development of all sections of the 
nation. So large were their crops of 
wheat and corn that they could afford 
to sell their grain at a smaller price 
than could Eastern farmers. Farmers 
of New York, for example, were 
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forced to turn from wheat, sheep, 
and hogs to dairy cattle. Traffic on 
the Mississippi River increased at a 
rapid pace. A traveler going up¬ 
stream in 1816 met two thousand 
flatboats in twenty-five days. The 
most exciting adventure of a farm 
boy was likely to be a flatboat trip 
down the river to New Orleans with 
a cargo of flour, meal, and whisky. 
Soon the Middle West was producing 
much more food than could possibly 
be used in the United States. As a 
result New Orleans, New York, and 
other cities became great centers of 
commerce, where the merchant ships 
of many nations could be seen. From 
these ports American ships sailed to 
all quarters of the globe. 

Solving Transportation Problems 

One of the chief problems of the 
Western settlers was transportation. 
It was easy to float produce down the 
river, but the best markets were to 
the east, not to the south. Fulton 
invented the steamboat in 1807 and 
within four years it was conquering 
the Mississippi. The main problem, 
however, could not be solved until 
canals and railroads connected the 
Northwest with the cities on the 
Atlantic seaboard. If farmers drove 
their livestock to markets which were 
too far away, fat animals would be¬ 
come lean before they could be sold. 
Heavy freight wagons were used to 
carry grain from Ohio to Baltimore, 
but this trip required a month, and 
the cost was $150 for each ton car¬ 
ried. The Erie Canal which led to 
the New York markets was not com¬ 
pleted until 1825, and it was still later 
before railroads became important. 

Many of the westward-moving 
settlers had Conestoga (k6n-6s-t5'g^) 


wagons. 'Fhese wagons were first 
made in eastern Pennyslvania. Fhey 
were large and strong, and gorgeous 
in color. The wagon had a long deep 
bottom, with ends curving up at both 
front and back so that loads would 
not spill out on going up or down hill. 
Over the body was a frame of wooden 
bows. This frame was covered with 
white cloth or canvas, making a roof 
for women and children and protect¬ 
ing the load. When a deep stream 
was to be crossed, the wheels were 
taken off and the wagon became a 
boat. The wagon was generally 
drawn by six horses. This Conestoga 
wagon was the famous “covered 
wagon” which was to carry Ameri¬ 
cans to Oregon, to California, and to 
all the other frontiers of the West. 

Effect of the Cotton Gin 

Eli Whitney was a Connecticut 
schoolteacher who invented the cot¬ 
ton gin while Washington was Presi¬ 
dent. This machine would pick seeds 
out of cotton much faster than could 
possibly be done by hand. The gin 
was of greatest importance west of 
the fall line because the type of cotton 
that could be raised there contained 
too many seeds to be profitably re¬ 
moved by hand. Because of the gin, 
cotton became the main crop grown 
in the South between the Appalach¬ 
ians and the Mississippi. By 1831, 
half of the nation’s cotton crop was 
raised west of the mountains; by 
1834, two thirds. Soon the con¬ 
tinuous planting of the one crop year 
after year was exhausting the soil in 
such states as Alabama and Missis¬ 
sippi as it had in Georgia and South 
Carolina. Then plantation owners 
were forced to move onward again 
to newer land. 
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The Settlers Govern Themselves 

The settlers did not lack confidence 
in their ability to govern themselves. 
They seemed to feel that this ability 
to govern was something each man 
was born with, much as was his 
ability to see and hear. Lack of formal 
education was no obstacle in a frontier 
society. David Crockett was a fa¬ 
mous pioneer who became a leader 
in both Tennessee and Texas. He 
was scarcely able to write his own 
name, and had never read a page of 
a law book when he was made a local 
judge or justice in Tennessee. He 
declared that he decided his cases 
according to ‘‘the principles of com¬ 
mon justice and honesty between man 
and man, and relied on natural-born 
sense and not on law learning,” 
When he was later elected to the 
Tennessee legislature he confessed 
that he had never read a newspaper. 
Each pioneer considered himself a 
constitution-maker. The pioneers did 
not even wait for halls in which to 
meet. The first lawmaking body in 
Kentucky met under a large elrn 
outside the stockade of Boonesbor- 
ough. 

It is not surprising that the consti¬ 
tutions of the new states differed in 
many ways from those of the Atlantic 
seaboard. In Kentucky all free male 
citizens were allowed the right to vote 
if they had lived there for two years. 
Furthermore any voter, whether he 
owned property or not, was eligible 
for election as a member of the state 
legislature or as governor of the state. 
Gone on this frontier were most of the 
great inequalities that had existed, 
and which in some cases continued 
to exist, in the thirteen original states. 
Here finally it was accepted that ‘'all 


men are created equal”; or at least 
all white men, for Kentucky barred 
the Negro. 

Tennessee allowed all men to vote, 
but to sit in the legislature it was 
necessary to own 200 acres of land, 
and to be governor one had to own 
500 acres. In Indiana it was neces¬ 
sary to be a taxpayer to hold high 
state office. Vermont was very demo¬ 
cratic in giving the ballot to all men, 
but no one could help make state laws 
in Vermont unless he was a mem¬ 
ber of a Protestant church and could 
swear that he believed in God and the 
Bible. In spite of such restrictions as 
remained, the new constitutions were 
much more democratic than the old. 

There were also many provisions 
dealing with public education. Ohio 
set aside state lands to be sold in 
order to raise moiK^y for the support 
of schools. Various states went far¬ 
ther, making plans for school sys¬ 
tems which began with district schools 
and ended with state universities. 
They were to be open to all people 
equally, and no tuition could be 
charged those who might wish to 
attend. 

The democracy thus won on this 
frontier affected the older states and 
the nation in much the same way as 
had the democracy of the older Amer¬ 
ican frontier east of the Appalachians. 
In time the constitutions of the older 
and wealthier states were to resemble 
those of Kentucky, Ohio, and In¬ 
diana. In the not far distant future 
this frontier was to send one of its 
leaders to live in the White House. 

The West Becomes Important 
in National Politics 

Ohio became a state in 1803, 
Louisiana in 1812, Indiana in 1816, 
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Pioneer life in Missouri, 1820. From this picture what con you tell about the pioneer’s way of building, 
his tools, weapons, utensils, furniture, clothes, and amusements? 

Mississippi in 1817, Illinois in 1818, In national politics the new West 
Alabama in 1819, Maine in 1820, and was to find itself often in conflict with 
Missouri in 1821. By that time our the older states, especially the North- 
nation consisted of twenty-four states east. In all the newly settled regions 
instead of the original thirteen (see the settlers wanted cheap land; the 
map, page 174). All these new cheaper the better, and free if they 
Western states were rapidly growing, could get it. They were anxious to 
Indiana increased from 24,520 in- have roads and canals built at the 
habitants in 1810 to 147,178 in 1820. expense of the national government. 

The America of George Washing- The settlers lacked the money ncccs- 
ton and Thomas Jefferson, confined sary to build roads and canals them- 
largely as it was between the Atlantic selves,, and felt that those improve- 
and the Appalachians, had been ments would benefit the. older states 
rather frail. The Federalists had as well as their own. They were 
nourished it and given it strength, opposed to strong national banks be- 
and the Republicans had made it cause they wanted cheaper money to 
united and democratic. Now the which the Eastern bankers objected, 
growing republic was broadening out They desired cheap money for the 
and developing its muscles. Each new same reasons as American pioneers of 
state admitted to our Union made the earlier days. The Westerners were 
nation more vigorous. The United against a tariff or tax on factory 
States was showing signs of becoming goods. Such a tax would increase the 
a giant. cost of what they had to buy. 
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The newer America west of the plished little because of bitter political 


Appalachians was becoming impor¬ 
tant in national politics. That section 
had two candidates for President in 
the election of 1824. One of the 
Western candidates was Henry Clay 
of Kentucky. Clay was a brilliant 
speaker and a leader of the National 
Republicans. He was destined to 
become famous for his ability to com¬ 
promise quarrels between North and 
South over slavery. The second 
Western candidate was Andrew Jack- 
son of Tennessee. He had become 
famous as a military leader because of 
his great victory at New Orleans at 
the close of the War of 1812. He not 
only believed in the ability of the 
common people to govern; he was 
one of the common people himself. 
In the election of 1824 Jackson re¬ 
ceived more electoral votes than any¬ 
one else, but there were several 
candidates. Because no candidate 
had a majority of the electoral vote, 
the election was decided by the 
House of Representatives. John 
Quincy Adams of Massachusetts was 
finally named President with the help 
of Clay. Jackson felt that he had been 
unjustly deprived of his right to be 
President, and was determined to 
defeat Adams in 1828. 

John Quincy Adams was one of the 
greatest Americans of his day. He 
had been Secretary of State under 
President Monroe, as was recorded in 
Chapter 7. He had made treaties 
with foreign nations which had estab¬ 
lished important national boundaries, 
and had been largely responsible for 
the Monroe Doctrine of 1823. He 
believed that the success of democracy 
depended upon the education of the 
voters. He possessed the ability to 
become a great President, but accom- 


quarrels among the nation’s leaders. 
He and Jackson again were candi¬ 
dates for President in 1828. 

The two candidates were unlike in 
many ways. Adams was the son of a 
former President, well educated, and 
formal in manner. Jackson was of 
the common people, with little formal 
education, and used to the rough ways 
of the frontier. Adams had had long 
experience in government, while 
Jackson was known mainly as a gen¬ 
eral and an energetic frontier leader. 
Adams had studied the problems of 
the nation while Jackson had been 
growing up with the West. Adams 
represented the older America east of 
the Appalachians; Jackson was the 
hero of the newer America of the 
West. All previous Presidents had 
come from Virginia and Massa¬ 
chusetts. Could a man be elected 
President who lived in one of the new 
states west of the Appalachians? All 
previous Presidents had come from 
the well-to-do and educated groups. 
Could a man be elected President 
who was one of the common people? 

To both questions the voters an¬ 
swered “yes,” in 1828. All of the 
states in the South, all of the states 
west of the Appalachians, and Penn¬ 
sylvania and New York gave a 
majority of their popular votes to 
electors for Jackson. The only states 
won by electors for Adams were in 
New England, and New Jersey, Dela¬ 
ware, and Maryland. In 1828 the 
nation selected Jackson, a Westerner 
and a common man, to become Presi¬ 
dent and guide the Ship of State. 
Would such a President prove to be 
an expert pilot like Washington or 
Jefferson? Could common people 
make democracy work? 
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Study Activities 

1. Daniel Boone. Make a list of reasons 
suggested in Chapter 11 why the life 
of Daniel Boone is a good example of the 
westward movement in United States 
history. Many interesting books about 
Boone have been written. Among them 
are Daniel Boone., Wilderness Scout, by 
Stewart Edward White (Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., 1926), Daniel Boone, Back¬ 
woodsman, by C. H. Forbes-Lindsay 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., 1938) and Daniel 
Boone, by James Daugherty (Viking 
Press, 1939). A good poem, “Daniel 
Boone” by Arthur Guiterman, may be 
found in Barnes, Bessey, and others. The 
American Scene, in The Realm of Read¬ 
ing series (American Book Company, 
1940). A short account of Boone’s ad¬ 
ventures, under the title of “Captive of 
the Indians” by Stewart Edward White, 
may be found in Barnes, Bessey, and 
others, Doorways, in The Realm of Reading 
series (American Book Company, 1941). 

2. Packing to Move West. If you had 
lived in Massachusetts in the 1790’s and 
were moving westward with your family, 
what few possessions would you try to 
take with you? How would you travel 
to the Ohio country? A book useful in 
answering these questions, because it 
tells a true story of a family moving 
from Rutland, Massachusetts, to Belpre, 
Ohio, is Wagons Away, by Josephine E. 
Phillips and Howard E. Wilson (Ameri¬ 
can Book Company, 1941). 

3. Drawings of Boats. As Americans 
moved beyond the Appalachians they 
used the great river tributaries of the 
Mississippi as highways for travel. Down 
the Ohio floated canoes, rafts, flatboats, 
keelboats, barges, and steamboats. Draw 
a series of illustrations picturing the 
different types of boats used by the pio¬ 
neer settlers of the Northwest Territory. 

4. Maps of Western Territories. Draw a 
freehand map of the Northwest Terri¬ 


tory. Locate on it the principal travel 
routes of the early settlers. Locate all 
the places in the Northwest mentioned 
in Chapter 11. Make a similar map for 
the old Southwest — the area bounded 
by the Appalachians, the Gulf of Mexico, 
the Mississippi River, and the Ohio 
River. 

5. A Chart of Western Settlement. Con¬ 
struct a chart showing the settlement of 
the area between the Appalachians and 
the Mississippi. In the first column list 
all the states of that area in the order in 
which they were admitted to the Union. 
In the second column write the date of 
admission for each state, and in the 
third indicate the area, in square miles, of 
each state. Consult the table on page 
xxxix of this book. 

6. From Territory to State. Outline the 
steps by which an area of western land 
could become a territory and then a 
state. If your own state was first organ¬ 
ized as a territory and then a state, 
write a pageant of the chief events. 

7. A Frontier Home. Make a series of 
drawings of a typical frontier home west 
of the Appalachian Mountains. 

8. A Dramatic Reading. Choose one 
member of the class to read to the group 
the poem called “The. Ballad of William 
Sycamore” by Stephen Vincent Ben6t. 
It may be found in Trails, in The Realm 
of Reading series, by Barnes, Bessey, and 
others (American Book Company, 1941). 

9. A Model Conestoga Wagon. Could you 
build a model of a Conestoga wagon, or 
make a large painting of it and its horses 
or oxen. See page 144. 

This is what they were like: — “Those 
wagons — Conestoga wagons — named 
like the horses that drew them from the 
valley of their origin in eastern Penn¬ 
sylvania, were large, magnificent in their 
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lines, and gorgeous in their color. Under¬ 
body blue, so blue the blazing summer 
sky was not bluer; the upper-body red, 
bright red; and over all the white cloth 
or canvas covering the frame of wooden 
bows, making a roof for the women and 
children as well as a strong wrapping for 
the load. Very adaptable this huge con¬ 
veyance was, and strong, with its woods 
specially selected for every part, to stand 
whatever hard conditions the crossing of 
the mountains might impose. To get 
down an icy hill with safety the hind 
wheels were often locked with a chain 
of heavy links, and often also fitted with 
an iron or steel ice-cutter, which looked 
much like a small sled. The long deep 
bottom, with ends curving up at front 
and back so that none of the load should 
spill out when going up or down hills, 
however steep, sometimes carried a load as 
heavy as ‘a hundred and twenty hundred 
pounds.’ When a river or deep stream 
was to be crossed, the wagonbed could 
just be taken off the wheels — and it 
was a boat. . . . Those wheels, ponder¬ 
ous affairs, with broad wrought-iron 
tires, went ahead of everything! 

“An average Conestoga wagon may 
well be described with dimensions such 
as these. The wagon bed was 19 feet 
along the top, 14 feet along the bottom, 
and along the bulwarks 4 feet deep. The 
top of the front hoop of the 12 that held 
the covering was 11 feet from the ground; 
the top of the rear hoop was still higher. 
The white homespun covering closed in 
the two ends of the wagon as well as 
covered its length; it was 24 feet long. 
The rear wheels were 5 feet, 6 inches in 
diameter; the front wheels 3 feet, 10 
inches. . . . The Conestoga horses, a 
special breed, powerful creatures, stand¬ 
ing 16 hands high, with strong legs, 
full manes, and short arched necks, 
weighed 1350 or 1400 pounds, and some¬ 
times more. . . . Two and two, regu¬ 
larly six horses in a team, drawing their 


great loads, they came along the turn¬ 
pike, proudly conscious of their achieve¬ 
ment. When the six horses were all 
hitched up and pulling, the whole team, 
from the nose of the lead pair to rear of 
the Conestoga wagon, stretched out to 
60 feet!” 

The above description is condensed 
from Everyday Things in American Life., 
1776-1876, by William C. Langdon 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941), pp. 73- 
89. For a full description of it, and of 
other important things, read the book 
itself. 

10. Books Worth Reading. There arc 
many interesting novels of pioneering in 
Ohio territory. Among the books pupils 
may care to read are the following: 

Pitt L. Fitzgerald, Drovers East (Macrae-Smith 
Co., 1940). Driving cattle from the Ohio 
settlements to the Baltimore markets. 

Lois Lenski, A-going to the Westward (Frederick 
A. Stokes Co., 1937). A family from Con¬ 
necticut to Ohio in 1811. 

Enid L. Meadoweraft, By Wagon and Flathoat 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Cb., 1938). A family 
uses a Conestoga wagon and a flatboat to 
reach the Ohio country. 

Isabel McMeckin, Journey Cake (Julian 
Messner, Inc., 1942). A story of the wilder¬ 
ness trail, scouts, and settlers — including 
“Johnny Appleseed.” 

Caroline D. Snedeker, The Beckoning Road 
(Doubleday, Doran & Go., 1929). From 
Nantucket to Pittsburgh, and on to Indiana. 

11. Influence of the West. List all the 
facts given in Chapter 11 proving that 
the West was growing more powerful 
in national political affairs. 

12. A Play about the Campaign of 1828. 
Write a dramatic sketch about the 
presidential campaign of 1828. In a 
prologue, explain why Adams and Jack- 
son were such bitter rivals. In one 
scene have a pupil impersonate Adams 
giving a campaign speech; in another 
scene show a political meeting addressed 
by Jackson. 
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1837 VAN BUREN BECOMES PRESIDENT 
1832 NATIONAL PARTY CONVENTIONS 
1830 WEBSTER-HAYNE DEBATE 
1829 JACKSON BECOMES PRESIDENT 


“It was the people’s day^ and the people's 
President, and the people would rule." 

Mrs. Samuel Harrison Smith 
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ANDREW JACKSON COMES TO POWER 

General Jackson, and they really 
seem to think that the country is 
rescued from some dreadful danger.” 

At noon a group of gentlemen 
could be seen making their way 
slowly up the hill to the Capitol. All 
wore hats except the tall, dignified, 
white-haired figure in the middle — 
61 -year-old Jackson. Passing through 
the Capitol building, they came out 
on the east portico amid deafening 
cheers. Then the oath of office was 
given to the new President by the 
aged Chief Justice, John Marshall, 
who disagreed with him on most 
of the problems of the day. Once 
the brief ceremony was over, the 
crowd could restrain their enthusiasm 



Andrew Jackson's Inauguration. "King Mob seemed triumphant," wrote one of the justices of the 
Supreme Court in describing the event. 


The Inauguration 

March 4, 1829, was a clear and 
balmy day. Great crowds thronged 
the unpaved streets of Washington. 
Grand coaches carried ladies and 
gentlemen of fashion. There was 
also, however, a great variety of 
lowly wagons and carts filled with 
common people, .some of whom were 
in rags. During the day or two 
previous, they had poured into Wash¬ 
ington, perhaps fifteen thousand in 
all, to see Andrew Jackson become 
President of the United States. ‘T 
never saw anything like it before,” 
wrote Daniel Webster. ‘‘People have 
come five hundred miles to see 
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no longer. The people started scram¬ 
bling up the steps in a wild effort to 
reach their hero and grasp his hand. 
It was with great difficulty that 
Jackson, panting and with clothing 
in disorder, was able to reach and 
mount his horse. The crowd followed 
him as he set off for the White House. 

‘^Old Hickory,” as Jackson was 
called, was at the head of the govern¬ 
ment. Was this not an occasion to 
celebrate? There was to be a great 
reception at the White House. The 
people swarmed over the White 
House grounds and poured in 
through the windows as well as 
through the doors. Trays of food, 
borne by waiters, fell to the floor. 
Gallons of punch were spilled on the 
carpets. Men with muddy boots 
stood on chairs and tables to see 
“Andy.” Those who were unable to 
push their way in besieged the doors 
for hours— ‘‘statesmen and stable- 
boys, fine ladies and washer-women, 
white people and blacks.” Jackson 
wilted after an hour of this sort of 
celebration, and went to a hotel. 

Man of the People 

Who was this man who had such 
a strong hold upon the hearts and 
minds of all these people? His 
reputation as a victorious general 
alone could not explain such popu¬ 
larity. The main reason Jackson 
was popular with the people was 
that he was one of them. His success 
was their success. He, like many 
other Westerners, had been born in 
the back-country section of the Caro- 
linas, of poor Scotch-Irish farmers. 
He had led an eventful and exciting 
life. At the age of fourteen, he had 
received scars from the saber of a 
British officer, whose shoes he had 


refused to clean. He had actually 
killed by duelling a man who had 
insulted Mrs. Jackson. He was a 
hero of frontiersmen. 

As President, Jackson would insist 
on having his own way. He seemed 
so much like a dictator that his 
enemies nicknamed him “King 
Andrew.” His hasty temper and his 
stubbornness sometimes led him to 
make mistakes, but they were honest 
ones. His main aim, as the chief pro¬ 
tector of the people’s rights, was to 
improve the welfare of the common 
people. In doing the people’s will, 
he would allow neither Congress nor 
the Supreme Court to stand in his way. 
He felt that he had just as much right 
to say what the Constitution meant 
as had John Marshall. 

Jackson was very bitter toward the 
followers of Adams and Clay because 
they had unjustly criticized the char¬ 
acter of Mrs. Jackson. These accusa¬ 
tions had wounded her deeply and 
she had died about election time. 
Jackson, who loved her dearly, felt 
that his political enemies had killed 
her. His thoughts were of revenge. 

Clay and Adams were bitter, too. 
They lifted their eyebrows in scorn 
as they heard how the crowd had 
abused the White House furniture. 
It appeared to them that the Ship of 
State was to be rudely rocked and 
possibly wrecked by its new crew 
which they called “King Mob.” 
They had but little confidence in the 
ability of Andrew Jackson as its 
pilot. Clay continued to feel, as he 
had felt four years earlier, that 
“killing twenty-five hundred English¬ 
men at New Orleans” did not prove 
that a candidate would make a 
successful President. So it was that 
in spite of the deafening cheers and 
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celebration of March 4, 1829, not all 
was harmony at the nation’s capital. 

Jackson was satisfactory to the 
nation as a whole, despite Clay’s 
misgivings. In 1832, the voters were 
to elect him to a second term. In 
1836, they were to choose as President 
his close personal friend, Martin Van 
Buren. Thus the new crew, which 
had been ridiculed as ‘'King Mob,” 
was destined to run the Ship of 
State until March, 1841 —a period 
of twelve years. The change from 
John Quincy Adams to Jackson was 
as great as from John Adams to 
Jefferson. It was a real political rev¬ 
olution, as important as that which 
had taken place in 1800. Jefferson 
was a well-to-do leader who believed 
in democracy; Jackson was one of 
the common men themselves. 

The United States in 1830 

The United States which Jackson 
was now called upon to lead was 
vastly different from the nation led 
by Jefferson. It had more than 

THE ERA OF HARD FEELING 

Sectionalism 

After the War of 1812, when 
Monroe was President, love for the 
nation as a whole had grown, and 
separate loyalty to the individual 
states had lessened. Citizens of the 
United States had come to think of 
themselves more often as Americans 
and less often as residents of Georgia 
or New York or some other state. 
Another movement had begun after 
Monroe, however. This second 
movement, which we call sectional¬ 
ism, was very strong by the time 
Jackson became President. People 


doubled in population since 1800; 
it now had nearly 13,000,000 inhab¬ 
itants. The most populous state was 
no longer Virginia; it was New York. 
In 1800, Ohio had not even been 
admitted to the Union; in 1830, 
with over 900,000 people, it ranked 
fourth in population in the Union. 
Kentucky and Tennessee held sixth 
and seventh places, a notch above 
Massachusetts. Even the nation’s 
capital had changed. In place of the 
few dwellings that had greeted Jeffer¬ 
son, there was now a city of nearly 
20,000, although the population was 
spread out rather widely. Many of 
the frog ponds had been filled in, 
but Washington remained a some¬ 
what unhealthful place because the 
low marshy lands were the breeding 
places for several diseases. A new 
dish called by some “ice cream” was 
meeting with great favor, not only 
among the common people but with 
the Congressmen and at the White 
House. A new dance called the waltz 
was also becoming very popular. 


began to think largely in terms of 
the section of the nation in which 
they lived. They often seemed to 
have a greater love for their section 
than for either their state or their 
nation. 

During the period from 1825 to 
1840, three main sections were gradu¬ 
ally formed in the United States. 
These sections were the Northeast, 
the South, and the West. The 
Northeast became more and more 
interested in factories and commerce. 
It was the manufacturing section. 
Geography dictated that the South 
should be largely made up of plan- 
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tations because of the climate and 
the great areas of rich, level soil. 
Most of the West was a land of small 
farmers. Both the South and the 
West were agricultural sections, but 
the South had large crops of tobacco 
and cotton, grown in large part by 
slaves on large plantations, while the 
West had corn, wheat, hay, and 
many other crops grown on small 
farms by free landholders. 

The three sections had different 
political views, and were seeking 
different things at the nation’s capi¬ 
tal. The Representatives and Sena¬ 
tors generally had the same views 
as the section from which they came. 
If they did not, they seldom remained 
in Washington long. The main 
leader of the Northeast in this period 
was the gi'cat orator Daniel Webster, 
of Massachusetts. I’he views of the 
South were most ably presented by 
South Carolina’s great Senators, John 
C. CJalhoun (kal-hor)n^) and Robert 
Hayne (han). The most important 
leaders from the* West were Senator 
Henry Clay of Kentucky and Presi¬ 
dent Andix'w Jackson himself. There 
was rivalry and bitterness among 
the sections and among their lead¬ 
ers. The period from 1825 to 1840 
was one of hard feelings somewhat 
similar to that which had existed at 
the time of the Alien and Sedition 
Acts (see Chapter 9). 

No one section was strong enough 
to control the national government. 
Each section needed to obtain the 
support of one of the other sections 
to win what it desired. The North¬ 
east and the South were seldom able 
to agree. These two sections were 
usually competing for the friendship 
of the new states of the West. Jack- 
son’s election itself was sectional — 


an alliance between the South and 
the West. He won in every state 
west of the Appalachians and south 
of the Potomac, while every New 
England state was against him. 

The Dispute over the Bank 

One subject of dispute among the 
sections was banking. A bank re¬ 
ceives money from people who wish 
to have their money kept in a safe 
place, and to receive interest or to 
make payments with checks. The 
bank keeps part of this money on hand 
to pay people who wish to draw their 
money out. It lends the remainder 
of the money, or invests it in some 
business. The success of the bank 
depends largely on two things. To 
make profits it must earn from loans 
and investments more than it must 
pay out. To remain in business it 
must keep enough money on hand 
to pay all people who wish to draw 
their money out. A bank that does 
these things is strong; if not, it is 
weak. 

There had been a National Bank 
ever since Washington was President, 
with a brief exception. This bank 
was very wealthy because it held all 
the government’s money. It was 
prosperous. It was largely controlled 
by the great bankers of the Northeast, 
where most of the wealth was to be 
found. It was very strong — too 
strong to suit the South and West. 
The bankers possessed great influence 
in the government at Washington. 
They had tried hard to prevent 
Jackson’s election. Led by Jackson 
after he became President, the South 
and the West united to put the 
National Bank out of business. The 
President placed the government’s 
money in various small banks scat- 
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tered throughout the country. These 
banks, thus favored, were called 
‘‘pet banks’’ by Jackson’s enemies. 
Many of these pet banks were strong, 
although not as strong as the old 
bank. Many of the pet banks, how¬ 
ever, were weak. They did not keep 
enough money on hand to pay 
people who came to get their money. 
They were compelled to close their 
doors when hard times came in 
Van Buren’s term as President. The 
followers of Jackson soon learned, as 
had those of Jefferson twenty years 
before, that a weak banking system 
was dangerous to the nation’s wel¬ 
fare. 

The Dispute over the Tariff 

Another subject of dispute among 
the sections was the tariff'. The 
tariff, as you will recall, is a tax on 
goods coming from some other coun¬ 
try. This tax provides part of the 
money required to run the govern¬ 
ment, but it also raises the cost of 
living. A tariff of ten cents a yard 
on imported cotton cloth which 
generally sold for forty cents might 
cause the price to be increased to 
as much as fifty cents a yard. Such a 
tariff would help the Northeast where 
American makers of cotton cloth 
could demand higher prices for what 
they produced. It would be a burden, 
however, to those people and sections 
which did not make cotton cloth. 

No tariff would be helpful to the 
South. Even a tax on foreign cotton 
would be worthless, because no cotton 
was being bought from other coun¬ 
tries, and the price of southern cotton 
would not be affected one way or the 
other. A tariff on factory goods would 
help the Northeast; a tariff on farm 
products would help the West; but 


both would only add to the cost of 
living in the South. 

Senator Calhoun declared that the 
tariff was sectional favoritism and 
therefore unfair. He said that Con¬ 
gress had the right to pass a tariff 
to obtain money to run the govern¬ 
ment, but not a tariff whose main 
purpose was to allow factory owners 
to charge higher prices. Nowhere in 
the Constitution, said he, was there 
any authority for forcing Southerners 
to pay higher prices to fill the pocket- 
books of the people of the Northeast. 
He argued that such a tariff was really 
unconstitutional. 

Gradually the South became cer¬ 
tain that the national government 
was violating the Constitution by 
such taxes. It felt just as Virginia 
and Kentucky had about the Sedi¬ 
tion Act and just as New England 
had at the time of the War of 1812. 
The South said that it did not need 
to obey a law which was contrary to 
the Constitution. Here again was 
the idea known as “nullification” 
(see Chapter 9). It seemed for a time 
as if Southern ports would refuse to 
collect the tariff. Bitterness grew 
steadily. 

The West had some sympathy with 
Calhoun’s opposition to the tariff. 
That section could understand why 
the tariff was little, if any, help to the 
South. Westerners balked, however, 
when the leaders of the South talked 
of nullification. Everyone wondered 
what Jackson would do. The South 
had helped to elect him. Would he 
agree or disagree with Calhoun? 

At a banquet in 1830, a dramatic 
incident occurred. Jackson rose to 
offer a toast. Looking directly at 
Calhoun, he exclaimed: “Our Union! 
It must be preserved!” All eyes 
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turned toward Calhoun. Jackson 
had made his stand clear; how would 
Calhoun answer the challenge? After 
some hesitation, Calhoun offered a 
toast, saying slowly: “The Union! 
Next to our liberty most dear!” 
Then he added: “May we all re¬ 
member that it can only be pre¬ 
served by respecting the rights of 
the States and by distributing equally 
the benefit and burden of the Union.” 

Civil war was threatened. South 
Carolina prepared to disobey the 
tariff laws. Jackson prepared to 
enforce the law. He said, “I will 
hang the first man of them I can 
get my hands on, to the first tree I 
can find,” if a drop of blood was shed. 
Before anything serious could happen, 
however, Henry Clay came forward 
with a compromise. A tariff bill was 
passed which gradually reduced the 
amount of the tax to be collected. 
Another law was made, however, 
which gave authority to Jackson to 
use the army and navy to collect 
tariff duties if necessary. 

The Dispute over Lands 

Meanwhile, a third dispute had 
flared up between the sections, over 
the sale of western lands. The 
Northeast desired that the sale of 
land should be restricted or the 
price raised so that her factory 
workers would not move away. In 
December, 1829, Senator Foote of 
Connecticut suggested that Congress, 
should restrict the sale of western 
lands. This action presented Senator 
Hayne of South Carolina with a 
golden opportunity to cement the 
friendship between the West and the 
South. In January, 1830, Senator 
Hayne talked much about the selfish¬ 
ness of the Northeast, particularly of 


New England. Referring to New 
England’s opposition to the War of 
1812, Hayne charged: “Nothing was 
left undone to embarrass the financial 
operations of the government, to 
prevent the enlistment of troops, to 
keep back the men and money of 
New England from the service of the 
Union.” According to him the 
Northeast had always sought to 
hold back the development of the 
West, whereas the South and the 
West had much in common. Then 
Hayne went on to the topic of states’ 
rights, attempting to win the West 
over to the idea of nullification. It 
was regarded as a remarkable speech. 
It seemed as if the tall, graceful orator 
had accomplished his purpose when 
he sat down. Was there anyone who 
could match Hayne’s argument? 

The reply was clearly up to Daniel 
Webster, one of the greatest orators 
in our history. When he arose in 
stately fashion in the Senate, threw 
back his great head, and prepared 
to speak, Congress was waiting in sus¬ 
pense. Webster defended his section 
against selfishness, but he fired his 
main artillery against nullification. 
He tried to show that the South was 
narrow in its views and unpatriotic. 
He appealed mainly to the patriotism 
of the West. He said that if one state 
had a right to nullify a law, all states 
had it and the result would certainly 
be a weak Union and civil war. 
Continuing, he pleaded: “When my 
eyes shall be turned to behold, for the 
last time, the sun in heaven, may I 
not see him shining on the broken 
and dishonored fragments of a once 
glorious Union.” He cast aside the 
slogan, “Liberty first and Union after¬ 
ward.” He pictured our flag with no 
stripe erased or star obscured, mean- 
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In Webster’s reply to Hayne the fashionable gallery in the United States Senate heard one of the most 
masterly speeches in our history. This painting hangs in Faneuil Hall, Boston’s famous “Cradle of 


Liberty.” 

ing lo every American heart, ''Lib¬ 
erty and Union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable!” 

Both Hayne and Webster had 
strong arguments. Both presented 
clearly the views held by their sec¬ 
tions at that particular time. Hayne 
did not convince the Northeast, nor 
did Webster convince the South. 


Webster was the real winner of the 
great debate, however. By his great 
oratory and by his thrilling, patriotic 
appeal, he cemented the West to the 
Northeast and helped to break the 
alliance between the West and the 
South. Of even greater importance 
was the fact that his words strength¬ 
ened the idea of a national government. 


DEMOCRACY IN JACKSON’S TIME 


Victories for the Common Man 
Everywhere 

The democracy that existed in 
Jackson’s time was a victory for the 
common man everywhere. It was as 
complete a victory in the older cities 
of Philadelphia, New York, and 


Boston as in the sparsely settled areas 
of Kentucky and Illinois. George 
Washington had said, "the tumultu¬ 
ous populace of the large cities are 
ever to be dreaded.” Even the more 
democratic Jefferson had little con¬ 
fidence in “the mobs of the great 
cities.” In Jackson’s time, however, 
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the city mechanic was considered the 
equal in political wisdom with the 
farmer or the banker — that is, by 
the Jacksonians. At election time, 
New York workingmen worked as 
hard to make Jackson President as 
did the settlers of Tennessee. 

More democracy was won within 
the states. As early as 1809 Maryland 
allowed practically all men to vote. 
In 1818, Connecticut decided that 
all men who contributed a small sum 
to support the state government 
could be trusted to vote. In 1820 
Massachusetts made a similar deci¬ 
sion despite the opposition of John 
Adams and Daniel Webster. In 1821 
New York also became more demo¬ 
cratic. By 1828, when Jackson was 
elected President, only five of the 
thirteen original states required voters 
and office holders to own land. The 
number of voters was increasing at 
a faster rate than the population. 
Everywhere officials were being 
elected who had previously been ap¬ 
pointed. Jackson, himself, would 
have been defeated in 1828 without the 
votes of the workers in New York and 
Pennsylvania. In 1830, while Jack- 
son was President, Virginia decided 
not to require her citizens to own land 
in order to vote. Efforts to win more 
democracy continued in other states. 
Many years were to pass, however, 
before North Carolina would allow 
all men to vote; while in Rhode 
Island an armed uprising was to take 
place before similar rights could be 
won. 

The increased interest in the com¬ 
mon man went beyond politics. 
There were many movements to 
improve the welfare of the people 
while Jackson was President, as we 
shall see in Chapter 19. Many 


Americans became interested in at¬ 
tempts to obtain better schools, im¬ 
prove prisons and insane asylums, 
abolish slavery, end drunkenness, 
help people in debt, and organize 
labor unions. 

Selection of Candidates 
for President 

Little thought was given to politi¬ 
cal parties when the Constitution was 
made. It was expected that there 
would be various candidates for 
public office, but who was to choose 
the candidates? The Constitution 
did not provide a way. Gradually 
it became the custom for party 
leaders who were members of Con¬ 
gress to choose candidates for Presi¬ 
dent and Vice-President. The vari¬ 
ous parties would hold meetings in 
separate rooms when making these 
choices. Such a meeting was known 
as a party caucus. 

This method of selecting candi¬ 
dates was agreeable to the party 
leaders in Congress but it did not 
please the mass of the people. It 
certainly was not democratic. Many 
men asked what value there was in 
a chance to vote for President if all 
they could do was to decide which 
caucus had selected the better can¬ 
didate. They complained bitterly 
about the injustice of ^‘King Caucus.” 
Ill feeling reached its height when a 
caucus refused to nominate Andrew 
Jackson in 1824. Such a clamor was 
raised that never again did the leaders 
in Congress dare officially to choose 
the people’s candidates for them. 
By 1832, a more democratic system 
was substituted. Delegates chosen 
by local party groups met in special 
conventions to make their selections. 
“King Caucus” was dead, and na- 
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tional party conventions were born. 
Presidents and Vice-Presidents have 
been nominated by party conventions 
ever since Jackson’s time. It has 
become customary, too, for each 
party convention to adopt a “plat¬ 
form” or statement of what it believes 
in. These party platforms have be¬ 
come important parts of our politi¬ 
cal life. 

The **Spoils System** 

The followers of Clay and Adams 
had filled the offices of government 
when Jackson became President. 
They had no love for a crude fron¬ 
tiersman. Jackson considered them 
his enemies, and the enemies of the 
people as well. Out of office they 
had to go. In their places there were 
to be men who first of all believed in 
common people; men who agreed 
with, and would be loyal to, Jackson. 

This idea was not entirely new. 
It had become the custom in many 
states, especially New York, to regard 
public offices as rewards for party 
workers. Jackson was the first Presi¬ 
dent, however, to carry out this 
practice on a large scale. In some 
ways the idea was democratic. The 
American people had shown beyond 
doubt in the election of 1828 that 
they wished to be governed by 
Jackson. Yet how could Jackson 
govern the nation if most of the 
government offices were filled with 
his political enemies who disagreed 
with him and might not co-operate 
with him? The majority of the 
American people did not wish to 
be governed by the followers of Clay 
and Adams. 

The general effect, however, of 
replacing the friends of Clay and 
Adams with the friends of Jackson 


was unfortunate. Officials who were 
capable were turned out of their 
positions. I'hose who took their 
places were sometimes chosen not 
because of ability but because they 
had voted for the winner. Political 
offices were looked upon as the 
“sp)oils” or rewards for the victors 
in party struggles. The practice of 
filling government positions in that 
manner is known as the “spoils sys¬ 
tem.” The Presidents who followed 
Jackson continued this practice in 
spite of the glaring weakness and 
unfairness of such a method. 

Jackson Retires to His Home 

Jackson was as popular as ever 
when his second term as President 
came to an end. Martin Van Buren 
of New York, whom Jackson favored, 
was nominated for President by the 
Democratic party in 1836. Mean¬ 
while, the followers of Clay who had 
been called National Republicans 
had now become known as Whigs. 
The Whigs nominated, as their candi¬ 
date for President, William H. Harri¬ 
son, who had defeated the Indians at 
Tippecanoe in 1811. Van Buren 
won an easy victory in the election. 

March 4, 1837, when Van Buren 
was inaugurated, was a raw, dis¬ 
agreeable day. Jackson was in poor 
health, yet rode with Van Buren 
to the inauguration ceremonies. Here 
the new President was politely ap¬ 
plauded, but it was the tall, haggard, 
white-haired Jackson who really 
aroused the enthusiasm of the crowds. 
Three days later, Jackson set out for 
his home, the Hermitage, near Nash¬ 
ville, Tennessee. 

Great changes had taken place 
in the United States since 1776. The 
delegates to the Philadelphia Con- 
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vention of 1787 had built a Ship of 
State strong enough to survive all 
the storms facing the youthful re¬ 
public. Under Washington and the 
Federalists the Federal government 
had been strengthened. Under Boone 
and other pioneers the nation had 

Stud/ Activities 

1. An Outline. Make a sentence outline 
of Chapter 12. Study the section and 
paragraph headings, and the topic sen¬ 
tences of the paragraphs of the chapter. 

2. Radio Play on Jackson's Inauguration. 
Write a radio script dramatizing the 
inauguration of Andrew Jackson in 
1829, based on the first section of Chap¬ 
ter 12. Perhaps you can use in your 
script a comment written by an eye¬ 
witness of the inauguration who wrote, 
“The backwoods has boiled over and 
spilled into Washington. But it is the 
people’s day, and the people’s President, 
and the people will rule. The noisy and 
disorderly rabble in the President’s 
house brought to my mind descriptions 
I had read of the mobs at Versailles 
in the French Revolution. I expect to 
hear the carpets and furniture are ruined; 
the streets were muddy and those guests 
all went there on foot.” 

3. Books about Jackson. Andrew Jackson 
is one of the most colorful characters in 
American history. His biography makes 
a fascinating story. Among the biog¬ 
raphies members of the class may enjoy 
are: 

Bessie R. James and Marquis James, The 
Courageous Heart, Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1934. 
Meredith Nicholson, The Cavalier of Tennessee, 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1928. 

Augusta Stevenson, Andy Jackson — Boy Sol¬ 
dier, Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1942. 

4. The President Takes a Trip. In 1833 
President Jackson decided to take a trip 
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become much larger. Under Jeffer¬ 
son and Jackson our government had 
become much more democratic. 
Many great battles for democracy 
remained to be fought and won, but 
by 1837 it had been proved that 
democracy could really work. 


from Washington into New England. 
Starting northward, as he recorded, he 
and his party were “met by a number of 
citizens with the Steam Cars [of the new 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad] 12 miles 
in advance of the City, which took us 
into Baltimore in a few minutes.” This 
was the first ride of a President on a 
railroad. Later at New York, Jackson 
wrote one night, “I have bowed to 
upward of two hundred thousand people 
today. . . .” “Across Rhode Island 
welcoming cannon boomed from town 
to town as if it were a battle line.” 

But Boston gave a cool reception to 
the old warrior. There was a quarrel 
among the trustees of Harvard, as to 
whether Jackson should be given an hon¬ 
orary degree. President Josiah Quincy 
proposed that the college give Jackson 
the degree of Doctor of Laws. But 
Trustee John Quincy Adams was aghast. 
“Was there no one to prevent this out¬ 
rage?” he asked. “None,” replied Presi¬ 
dent Quincy. “As the people have 
twice decided that this man knows 
enough law to be their ruler, it is not 
for Harvard College to maintain that 
they are mistaken.” The Degree was 
given, but John Quincy Adams would 
not attend the ceremony. He wrote in 
his diary: “An affectionate child of my 
Alma Mater, I . . .” could not bear to 
“witness her disgrace in conferring her 
highest literary honor upon a barbarian 
who could . . . hardly spell his own 
name.” 

Write an imaginary diary of Jackson’s 
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( ourtny of tkf Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 

While Jackson was President, this Baltimore and Ohio train was the first to enter Washington, D. C. 
Notice how the coaches were modeled after the stagecoaches of the day. 


trip. In it dcsriilx‘ what the country 
was like in 1833, and explain what you 
think Jackson’s reaction was to the 
things he saw and did 


5. National Bank vs. Banks. Make 

a list of the ways in which Jackson’s 
system ol “pet banks” for the deposit 
of Federal funds differed from the Na¬ 
tional Bank system. 


6. Definitions of Political Terms. During 
Jackson’s administration there were 
many political quarrels. Some new 
political ways of doing things were 
developed. Read Chapter 12 carefully 
and then write definitions of the following 
terms as they are used in the chapter. 
After you have written your definitions, 
consult the dictionary and revise your 
definitions if they are wrong. 


political party 
sectional favoritism 
sectionalism 
nullification 
nationalism 


caucus 
convention 
party platform 
spoils system 
compromise 


7 * Nationalism and Sectionalism during 
Jackson^s Time. List all the evidence 
you can find that the feeling of national 


unity inci eased during Jackson’s admin¬ 
istrations. List all the evidence that 
sectionalism increased during the same 
period. Do you think that sectionalism 
or nationalism was stronger in 1829"^ 
In 1837? 

8. What Does Jacksonian Dernoc racy Mean? 
Write a short essay describing and defin- 
ing “Jacksonian Democracy.” If possi¬ 
ble, illustrate your essay with appro¬ 
priate pictures or drawings. C4ompare 
“Jeffersonian democracy” and “Jack¬ 
sonian democracy.” 

9. Jefferson or Jackson? Select a group 
of six class members and let them hold a 
panel discussion before the class on the 
question: “Did Jefferson or Jackson 
contribute more to the development of 
democracy in the United States?” Which 
one of the two men would you rather 
have known as a friend? 

10. A Cartoon. Draw a cartoon show¬ 
ing people’s ideas about Jackson and 
“Jacksonian democracy.” Are you going 
to show ideas of the defenders or the 
opponents of Jackson? Make a class dis¬ 
play of the cartoons. 
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Review Activities for Unit III 


1. Selecting Important Dates. The years 
between 1800 and 1840 were important 
years in our national development. 
Study the time lines given at the be¬ 
ginnings of Chapters 9, 10, 11, and 12. 
Make a complete list, in chronological 
order, of all the date-events they give 
for these years. Select what seem to you 
the five most important date-events of 
the period 1800 to 1840. Then sec if all 
five of them are included in the Chrono¬ 
logical Outline on pages xv-xxi. Fi¬ 
nally, by class discussion and balloting, 
select what arc considered the most 
important five. 

2. Why Are Some Presidents More Out- 
standing Than Others? The first eight 
Presidents of the United States were 
Washington, John Adams, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, John Quincy Adams, 
Jackson, and Van Buren. When the 
history of the years covered by their 
administrations is studied, the names of 
Washington, Jefferson, and Jackson stand 
out more prominently than others. Why 
is this? Discuss the matter in class and 
answer the question at the beginning of 
this paragraph. 

3. Presidential Administrations. Make a 
seven-column chart headed by the names 
of the first seven Presidents of the United 
States. Under each President list the 
important events that took place in his 
administration. Be sure to consult the 
time lines of Chapters 7-12 and the 
chronological list on pages xv-xxi. 

4. Monticello and the Hermitage. The 
homes of great Presidents are often 


regarded as historic spots, especially if 
the home really expresses or reveals the 
character of the owner. Jefferson’s home, 
Monticello, and Jackson’s home, the 
Hermitage, are almost national shrines 
today. Consult encyclopedias, library 
references, and travel literature to find 
out all you can about these two homes. 
Prepare bulletin board exhibits of pic¬ 
tures and descriptions of each of them. 
What does Monticello tell you about 
Jefferson? What does the Hermitage 
tell you about Jackson? 

5. Quiz Show. Hold a Quiz Show with 
questions on Unit III. Each pupil 
should write five questions, the answers 
to which are in Chapters 9, 10, 11, 12. 
Put all the questions together and turn 
them over to a Quiz Master. Then 
select a panel of four pupils. Seat them 
in front of the class and let the Quiz 
Master ask five questions. The member 
of the panel who answers the fewest then 
drops out and another pupil takes his 
place. What pupils can stay on the panel 
the longest? 

6. A Biographical Time Line. Have each 
member of the class write three events 
in Jackson’s life, each on a separate 
card. Turn all the cards over to a Com¬ 
mittee, who should sort them and arrange 
the topics or events in alphabetical order. 
Write a list of events in alphabetical 
order on the board where pupils cannot 
see them until the contest begins. When 
the list is ready, show it to the class, and 
see what pupils can arrange the events 
in proper chronological order in the shortest 
space of time. 





























































UNIT IV 


OUR NATION BECOMES 
STRONGER THAN SECTIONS 

OVERVIEW 


Our young nation had been made 
strong and it had gradually become 
more democratic, but that was not 
enough. It had also to be more firmly 
united, and unity was difficult. The 
country had always been divided 
between East and West — between 
the older settled areas near the sea- 
coast and the newer territory on the 
frontier. The rivalry between East 
and West occasionally had become 
very bitter and sometimes had ended 
in bloodshed. Competition and rivalry 
had always existed also to a certain 
degree between North and South, and 
finally this rivalry became so much 
more bitter that it led to four years 
of cruel warfare, in 1861-1865. The 
great question of that war was whether 
the United States would remain 
united or whether its sections would 
become smaller nations. Which was 
to be stronger, the nation or the sec¬ 
tions? The question was not to be 
fully answered until a century after 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Unit IV is the story of that period 
in our national history when rivalry 
between different sections of the coun¬ 
try was at its peak — the years from 
about 1830 to 1876. Chapter 13 tells 
how and why the Northeast gradu¬ 
ally became a section of factories, 


cities, shipyards, and ships which 
sailed the seven seas. Chapter 14 
explains how and why the South 
became a land of plantations, depend¬ 
ent on agriculture and on a few 
crops for its prosperity. As years 
passed, life in these two sections be¬ 
came increasingly different. Ameri¬ 
cans living in one section could not 
understand the problems of those who 
lived in the other section. In some 
ways the two sections were rivals; and 
each struggled to become more power¬ 
ful than the other in national politics. 

Northeast and South quarreled 
especially over the West. The South 
hoped the West would become a land 
of plantations where slavery was 
allowed. The Northeast wanted the 
West to be a land of small farms, free 
from slavery. The story of the open¬ 
ing of the West and of the struggle 
between the Northeast and the South 
over western territories is told in 
Chapter 15. The West gradually be¬ 
came another section of the nation. 
The question in national politics was: 
Would the West become an ally of 
the South or an ally of the Northeast? 

Eventually the differences between 
sections could not be settled by peace¬ 
ful means. Many compromises were 
attempted, but hard feelings led to 
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Mississippi cotton plantation. From the appearance of the cotton fields and the work going on, can 
you tell what season of the year is shown'^ 


blows in 1861. Then for four years 
the North and the South fought a 
bitter war. Chapter 16 tells of the 
four tragic years from 1861 to 1865 in 
which Americans fought Americans 
over the sectional differences that had 
developed. Chapter 17 tells the story 
of the reconstruction — of how the 
wounds of war were gradually healed, 
and of how sectional bitterness 
gradually diminished. The end of 
the War between the States and the 
passing of the reconstruction period 
meant that the United States could 
celebrate her hundredth anniversary 
in 1876 with the spirit of union 
stronger than ever before. 

In any country as large as the 
United States there will be differences 
among the sections of the country. 
Sectional differences still exist within 
the United States. But the events of 
the years from 1830 to 1876 showed 
that similarities among the sections 
are more important than differences. 
Never since the War between the 
States has there been any serious 


threat to national unity. The events 
of the chapters in Unit IV explain 
why we have “One nation indivisible.” 

Questions Answered in Unit IV 

1. Why did industry d(‘\Tlop in the 
Northeast more than in other sections of 
the country? 

2. Why was the South a “land of plan¬ 
tations"? 

3. In what ways were the interests of 
the Northeast and the South different? 

4. Why were the South and the North¬ 
east interested in the West? 

5. What territories were acquired and 
what settled by the United States between 
1830 and 1860? 

6 . What were the causes of the War 
between the States? 

7. Why did the North win the War 
between the States? 

8. Why is the Reconstruction era 
(1865-1876) sometimes called a “tragic 
decade”? 

9. In what ways was the spirit of Union 
stronger in 1876 than ever before? 
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A SECTION OF SHIPS AND FACTORIES 


Why did the North and the South 
become rival sections? The men of 
Europe who had settled in Virginia, 
the Carolinas, and Georgia did not 
differ greatly from many who had 
settled in Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
and Massachusetts. Many had come 
to the New World for very much the 
same reasons. Their main concern 
had been to make a better living. 
Why should they become rivals? 

Climate and soil were main causes 
of bitter rivalry, by making it neces¬ 
sary for Northerners and Southerners 
to earn their bread and butter in dif¬ 
ferent ways. A Puritan probably 
would have been considered insane 
if he had attempted to start a cotton 
plantation on the rocky hillsides of 
New England. A resident of early 
South Carolina probably would have 
lost the respect of his neighbors if he 
had used his fiat, rich soil to support 
factory walls. Because of geographi¬ 
cal differences the North became a 
section in which prosperity depended 
on ships and factories, while the 
South became a section in which pros¬ 
perity depended upon cotton growing. 

Down to the Sea in Ships 

It was but natural that many New 
Englanders should “go down to the 
sea in ships.” Carrying goods to and 
from Europe was more profitable than 
tilling the poor soil. Some of the 
world’s finest fishing grounds also 
were not far away. Fishing ships very 
early became important to New Eng¬ 
land’s life. When the colonists began 
using whale-oil lamps in place of 
pine-knot torches and candles, the 


whaling industry became an impor¬ 
tant source of prosperity. New Eng¬ 
landers, in whaling ships, searched 
far and wide for the monsters of the 
deep. When the cry arose “thar she 
blows,” excitement was bound to fol¬ 
low, as several small whaleboats 
would be manned to try to catch and 
kill the whale. On some few occa¬ 
sions a whale might smash a boat, 
destroying some of his pursuers, in¬ 
stead of their catching him. Good 
descriptions of some of these adven¬ 
tures are to be found in the novel 
Moby Dick. New Bedford, New Lon¬ 
don, and the little island of Nan¬ 
tucket were the chief centers of the 
whaling industry. They supplied 
whale oil for the lamps of all America, 

During the colonial period most 
American trade was carried on with 
other parts of the British Empire, but 
commerce with the West Indies was 
of great importance. The West Indies 
formed one corner of the “three- 
cornered trade” which became very 
important to the colonies after 1700 
(Chapter 2). 

After the Revolution, New Eng¬ 
land’s ships carried the American 
flag to every sea on the globe. An 
American vessel reached China in 
1784, and returned the following year. 
Within a few years Yankee shippers 
were second only to the British in the 
trade with the Chinese port of Can¬ 
ton. Ships from Boston and other 
New England ports regularly rounded 
Cape Horn, carrying goods to the 
Pacific coast. There the cargo was 
bartered to the Indians for furs. The 
furs were taken to Hawaii (ha-wi'e), 
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The Bettmann Archive 

Attacking a sperm whale and “cutting in '* Currier and Ives, who made lithographs of many exciting 
happenings in the nineteenth century, made this one of the dangerous whaling industry 


cured, and then earned to the Chinese 
fur market. On the return voyage the 
ships brought back silks, tea, and 
spices. 

The ports of New England and 
New York were used by nearly every 
type of sailing ship imaginable. Among 
these vessels were the ugly whalers, 
nicknamed ‘‘blubber-boilers,” which 
were built for safety and endurance 
rather than for speed or beauty. On 
their decks were brick structures 
where fires were built to boil the 
whale blubber into oil. A strange 
sight was sometimes presented on the 
ocean at night as fires blazed up on 
the decks of a fleet of whalers after a 
good day’s work. 

Most of the ships built in New Eng¬ 
land, however, were noted for their 
grace and beauty. No shipbuilders in 
all the world ever built better or 
finer sailing ships. Among the more 
famous of these were the North Atlan¬ 
tic packets. These were smart-looking 
vessels, with black hulls, and ports 


outlined in white. Their reputation 
depended mainly on speed. The 
skipper of a packet would hold to his 
course in all kinds of weather to make 
the fastest time possible. He would 
not take down any of the billowing 
canvas except as a last resort to keep 
from turning over. C^harles Dickens, 
the great English author, was only 
one of many who paid tribute to the 
“noble American vessels which have 
made their packet service the finest in 
the world ” It was not unusual for 
the packets to race for large bets, and 
the voyage to England was often 
made in sixteen days during the 
1820’s. 

Around 1850, when men were in a 
hurry to get to the California gold¬ 
fields, the clipper ship ruled the waves. 
This was the most beautiful ship that 
was ever built, “the most like a great 
white-winged bird, fashioned for light¬ 
ness and speed, a dream, a vision ris¬ 
ing from the waves to delight the 
eyes of sailors and all who loved gal- 
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Brown Brothers 


The Flying Cloud. Donald McKay's wife gave 
her husband's famous clippers such beautiful 
names as Westward Hoi, Romance of the 
Seas, Lightning. 

lant ships.’’ ^ The clipper had a 
sharper bow and finer lines than the 
packet. From its masts there spread 
so many sails that one might wonder 
whether the vessel could remain up¬ 
right in any kind of a gale. One of the 
clippers, the Flying Cloud., went from 
New York to San Francisco in eighty- 
nine days. Continuing on toward 
China she covered two thousand miles 
in six days, cutting by almost half the 
best previous record. The clipper 
could, at that time, outdistance any¬ 
thing else that floated, and no crew 
that ever sailed could show more skill 
than hers. It is no wonder that in 
Boston Harbor, from which many 
clipper ships set sail, there stands a 
statue in honor of Donald McKay, 
the most famous designer and builder 
of the magnificent clipper ships. 

^ Rupert Sargent Holland, Histone Ships. 


Early Factories 

Meanwhile the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion had begun. By ‘‘Industrial Revo¬ 
lution” is meant the change from 
making articles by hand in the home 
to producing goods by machine in the 
factory. This change has been one 
of the most important developments 
in the history of mankind and has 
greatly influenced the lives of people 
almost everywhere. The Industrial 
Revolution began in England as a 
result of several inventions which 
were made about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. In 1767 James 
Hargreaves (har^grevz) invented a 
machine which could spin eight 
threads at once instead of one as on 
the old spinning wheel. Other in¬ 
ventors also made improvements, 
especially in the textile or cloth-mak¬ 
ing industry. The Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion spread from hmgland to the 
United States. 

The Northeast began to build fac¬ 
tories and to manufacture goods in 
addition to building ships and trading 
all over the world. The “Northeast” 
means not only New England, but 
also New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and Delaware. That section 
was filled with streams that could 
furnish water power to run machines. 
Within reach was iron, and from the 
South could be obtained vast quan¬ 
tities of raw cotton. 

At first manufacturing was difficult 
in the United States because of com¬ 
petition from English factories. In 
England, factories were firmly estab- 
li.shed before there was much manu¬ 
facturing in the United States, and 
the English factories could produce 
goods at less cost than could our own 
little shops. 'Fhe erecting of mills and 
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factories was encouraged at the time 
of the Embargo before the War of 
1812 (see Chapter 7), when American 
ships were not allowed to sail to for¬ 
eign ports. Our interest in manufac¬ 
turing became still greater after the 
War of 1812 broke out. 

The first manufacturing of impor¬ 
tance in the United States was in the 
textile industry. The British govern¬ 
ment would not allow any other na¬ 
tion to buy the fine new machines for 
spinning and weaving that had been 
invented in England. It was even 
against the law to take plans or de¬ 
signs for machinery out of Great 
Britain. One day in 1789, however, 
a young English weaver named Sam¬ 
uel Slater happened to see an Ameri¬ 
can newspaper offering a prize to any¬ 
one who could improve upon the old 
methods of making cloth. He mem¬ 
orized the designs of textile machinery 
and left for America with the designs 
in his head. At Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, he was hired by Moses Brown 
to build a mill for weaving cloth. He 
built a factory on the bank of a river 
beside a water wheel where the power 
of moving water turned the looms. 
His factory could make hundreds of 
yards of cloth in a day; all the weavers 
had to do was to stop and start the 
machines and tie broken threads. 
Slater also organized a school to train 
other people in the use of machines. 
By 1807 there were fifteen successful 
cotton mills in the northeastern 
United States. 

In Massachusetts in 1814 Francis 
Cabot Lowell, a Boston merchant, 
set up a new kind of textile factory. 
Here, for the first time in the world, 
all the steps necessary to spin thread 
and then weave it into cotton cloth 
were completed in one factory. In 


Connecticut a similar development 
occurred in the making of woolens. 
By the time the War of 1812 ended, 
the Northeast, and New England in 
particular, was producing large quan¬ 
tities of textiles. 

Other industries also were becom¬ 
ing important. Alexander Hamilton 
had listed seventeen of their manu¬ 
factured products in 1791. Besides 
textile products he listed leather, iron, 
tools and machinery, potters’ wares, 
spirits, paper, hats, oil, sugar, hard¬ 
ware, carriages, tobacco, and gun¬ 
powder. In 1810 textiles, iron, leather, 
and liquors made up one half of the 
manufactured goods produced. By 
1810 the yearly total of American 
manufactures was nearly four times 
as great as in 1791. 

An early mill or “factory” was 
usually a long, one-story wooden or 
stone structure with only a few win¬ 
dows. On its roof there was likely to 
be a bell which called the people to 
work. Inside, especially in the textile 
mills, the workers were mainly women 
and children. Looking across the 
huge room a common sight was “girls 
moving backwards and forwards 
among spinning-frames, sometimes 
stooping, sometimes reaching up their 
arms, as their work required.” 

Mills of this type were to be found 
in all parts of the Northeast by 1815. 
There were other kinds of mills saw¬ 
ing lumber, and grinding grain into 
flour; there were tanneries for making 
leather; and there were forges for 
manufacturing iron. There was some 
kind of industry near almost every 
good waterfall. The Northeast had 
become the nation’s industrial center. 

Inventions increased in number and 
importance. Between 1790 and 1811 
there was an average of 77 inventions 
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Brown Brothers 


The arrival of the peddler was always an exciting event. Today where does one buy most of the 
things displayed on his cart? 

each year, but the number increased important inventions are discussed 
to 544 in 1830 and to 4363 in 1860. elsewhere, especially in Chapter 20. 
Many of these inventions were of little In all parts of our nation, the demand 
importance, often more curious than for new and different kinds of factory 
useful. Many of them, however, such goods was increasing. From the great 
as Whitney’s cotton gin, McCormick’s factories of the Northeast came an 
reaper, and Howe’s sewing machine, ever-increasing flood of goods to meet 
influenced Americans greatly. These the demand. 

TRANSPORTATION FOR MANUFACTURED GOODS 

The growth of industry in the North- on the Peninsula of Cape Cod, and 
east was connected closely with the in the neighborhood of Lake Erie; 
development of transportation to distant from each other more than 
Western markets. Before the period 600 miles. They make their way to 
of canals and railroads the factory Detroit, 400 miles farther; to Canada, 
owner depended chiefly on peddlers to Kentucky; and, if I mistake not, 
to sell his goods. These peddlers set to New Orleans and St. Louis.” They 
out in the spring on horseback and carried with them a wide variety of 
roamed the entire country, carrying articles such as needles, pins, buttons, 
goods and news wherever they went, scissors, spectacles, clocks, tinware. 
One writer said, “I have seen them horse liniment, salt fish, cheap cloth. 
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shoes, suspenders, cigars, soap, and 
perfume. Other peddlers floated 
down the Western rivers on flatboats, 
peddling from farm to farm. 'When¬ 
ever they sighted a house they would 
begin to blow a horn. At the sound 
of it men, women, and children would 
hurry to the river bank to hear the 
latest news and to trade pork, flour, 
and other farm produce for factory 
goods. These peddlers were impor¬ 
tant in their day, but improvements 
in transportation soon pushed them 
away from the main routes of travel. 

The building of turnpikes west¬ 
ward made it possible to travel in 
stagecoaches even though the trip was 
bumpy and rough. Another great 
improvement resulted from Robert 
Fulton’s invention of the steamboat 
in 1807. On its first trip up the Hud¬ 
son River from New York to Albany 
both farmers and livestock ran from 
the river banks to escape flying sparks 
and the thick smoke. On some other 
early steamboats the boilers exploded. 
As soon as such early difficulties had 
been overcome, however, the steam¬ 
boat provided an improved means of 
transportation. The first steamboat 
to run any great distance on inland 
waters went down the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers to New Orleans in 
1812 but was unable to return up¬ 
stream against the powerful current. 
The first steamboat on the Great 
Lakes was built in 1816. There were 
sixty steamships in the Mississippi 
system of rivers by 1820, and steam 
navigation on the Great Lakes in¬ 
creased rapidly after the building of 
the Erie Canal. 

The steamboat, however, could be 
used only where waterways existed. 
It was of little value in getting Eastern 
manufactured goods to Western mar¬ 
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kets. Goods could not move easily 
between East and West across the 
Appalachians until canals and rail¬ 
roads were built. 

Canals 

There were various routes by which 
the new industrial cities of the coast 
hoped to carry on trade with the 
West. The Eastern city that first 
opened up a cheap route to the West 
would have a head start in the race 
for rich trade. For this race New 
York was favored greatly by geog¬ 
raphy. It possessed one of the finest 
harbors in the world; large, deep, and 
protected from ocean storms. In its 
rear was the Hudson River, which 
had no falls or rapids in its main 
part, and waters did not flood its 
banks. Entering the upper Hudson 
from the west was a river nearly as 
useful, the Mohawk. West of the 
Mohawk the land was low and quite 
level. Of all routes connecting East 
and West, New York possessed the best. 

In 1817 New York state began dig¬ 
ging the Erie Canal to connect the 
Hudson River with Lake Erie at 
Buffalo. This huge ditch was 363 miles 
long and was completed in 1825 at a 
cost of over 87,600,000, an enormous 
sum in those days. The canal cut 
down the time required to carry 
goods between the Hudson and Lake 
Erie from 20 days to 9 days. Of equal 
importance, the cost was immediately 
reduced from 8100 a ton to 815. 
Passengers could travel for ‘‘a cent 
and a half a mile, a mile and a half 
an hour.” In 1826, 19,000 boats and 
rafts used either the Erie or the con¬ 
necting Champlain Canal. Tolls 
amounting to 88,500,000 more than 
paid for the Erie Canal during its 
first nine years. 
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As a result of the canals New York ton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
City doubled in population between Charleston were anxious to keep for 
1820 and 1830, taking Philadelphia’s themselves their full share of Western 
place as America’s leading seaport, trade. Boston considered plans for 
Goods which the West would other- building a canal across Massachusetts 
wise have shipped to New Orleans to connect with the Erie, but the 
flowed to the Northeast instead. Berkshire Mountains were in the way. 
Eastward over the Erie Canal went Pennsylvania built a system of canals 
great quantities of grain, flour, pork, connecting Philadelphia and Pitts- 
bacon, and other farm produce, burgh, but loaded canal boats had 
Westward went large shipments of to be carried overland many miles, 
dry goods, shoes, earthenware, hard- Baltimore made plans for an all-water 
ware, machinery, medicines, sugar, route connecting the Chesapeake and 
coffee, fish, salt, and other products the Ohio, including a tunnel under 
that the West needed. Western the mountains, but the canal was 
farmers could get their wheat to mar- never completed. Many smaller 
ket. The cost of food went down, not canals were built, including many 
only in our own country but also in in the Middle West. Several of them 
England. Prices of land increased were planned in Ohio and Indiana 
near the canal. and Illinois. The very great interest 

The success of the Erie Canal led in canal building did not end until 
to the building of other canals. Bos- the 1850’s. 
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Governor DeWitt Clinton of New York opening the Erie Ccinal in 1825. For many years before 
thot^ he had worked for the building of canals. 
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Railroads 

There had been 'Tailroads” in the 
United States since before the War 
of 1812. The cars of the early trains, 
liowever, had been drawn by horses. 
Such railroads served only local 
needs and did little to solve the na¬ 
tion’s need for transportation. There 
were Americans as early as 1813, 
however, who were certain that ‘Hhe 
time will come when people will travel 
in stages moved by steam engines, 
from one city to another, almost as 
fast as birds fly, fifteen or twenty 
miles an hour.” 

The dream of steam railways was 
first realized in England in 1829. A 
steam locomotive invented by George 
Stephenson hauled a train weighing 
thirteen tons at a speed of fifteen 
miles an hour. Meanwhile, Baltimore 
merchants and bankers had already 
begun to build a railroad across the 
Appalachians into the West. The 
construction of this Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad had been begun oA 


July 4, 1828, by Charles Carroll, the 
only signer of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence who then remained alive. 
The railroad was completed from Bal¬ 
timore to Ellicott’s Mills in 1830. The 
famous engine ‘‘Tom Thumb” made 
the trial trip over the thirteen miles 
of track in one hour. Connections 
were established with the city of Wash¬ 
ington in 1835 and with New York 
in 1839. Some enthusiastic railroad 
men talked of traveling more than 
thirty miles an hour, but most people 
thought that would be impossible. 

Meanwhile other short railroad 
lines were being built — small rail¬ 
roads which in time would be joined 
together to form big trunk lines. By 
1850 it was possible to travel by rail 
from Maine to North Carolina, from 
Boston and New York to Buffalo on 
Lake Erie, and from the western end 
of Lake Erie to Chicago and Cincin¬ 
nati. Between 1850 and 1857 the 
Appalachians were pierced by five 
railway lines, connecting the Atlantic 
coast with the Ohio and Mississippi 
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rivers. By 1860 there had been so 
much railroad building that the 
length of the rails, if laid end to end, 
would be great enough to encircle the 
earth with much to spare. Southern 
cities such as Charleston, Savannah, 
and Mobile (m6-bel') joined in the 
race to build routes to the interior, 
but the greatest success rewarded the 
efforts of New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore. Trade between the 
Northeast and the West increased 
faster than ever, aiding in the develop¬ 
ment of the industrial centers. 

By 1860 New England and the 
Middle States together made two 


THE FACTORY SYSTEM 

When factories first developed in 
the Northeast they seemed to provide 
an easier way of living for many 
people. 


thirds of all the manufactured goods 
of the nation, while the South pro¬ 
duced only one twelfth. New Eng¬ 
land alone made over two thirds of 
all the cotton goods and practically 
two thirds of all the woolen goods in 
the country, although Philadelphia 
was the leading textile city. Pennsyl¬ 
vania took the lead in smelting iron, 
and New York was second until 1850. 
Newer and better means of transpor¬ 
tation had much to do with the rapid 
growth of the industrial centers of 
the Northeast. The canals and rail¬ 
roads also brought more and more 
factory goods to American homes. 


Girls flocked to the textile mills 
from all parts of New England. At 
first they welcomed the chance to 
earn money, and to do something 
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besides housework. Working in the 
factory seemed an opportunity. Early 
mills were clean; the town had com¬ 
fortable boarding houses, churches, 
and libraries. The girls in one factory 
even published a book containing 
what they themselves had written. 
When Andrew Jackson visited New 
England in 1833 he wzis impressed 
with the spectacle of neat, bright- 
looking girls, clothed in white and 
carrying green-fringed parasols, walk¬ 
ing in procession to greet him. The 
poet Whittier referred to these factory 
girls as “the flowers gathered from a 
thousand hillsides and green valleys 
of New England.” 

There were other sides of the pic¬ 
ture, however, that were not attrac¬ 
tive. Hours of work were long; the 
work was hard and monotonous; liv¬ 
ing conditions in factory cities became 
bad. For example, as late as 1846 
Priscilla Brown in Lowell, Massa¬ 
chusetts, worked thirteen hours a day 
in the summer time, and from day¬ 
light to dark in the winter. The fac¬ 
tory bell rang at half past four in the 
morning and she had to be in the 
mill by five. At seven she was allowed 
30 minutes for breakfast and at 
twelve 30 minutes more for dinner. 
In return she received her board and 
$3 a week besides, although many 
of the other girls were paid only $2. 

There was also considerable child 
labor in the Northeast. It was esti¬ 
mated in 1832 that two out of every 
five persons employed were children. 
In the cotton factories of Philadelphia 
most of the workers were boys and 
girls from six to seventeen years in 
age. Sometimes entire families worked 
for the same company. 

As time went on conditions in the 
factories became worse instead of 


better. People were less willing to 
move to the mill towns. By 1846 we 
hear of long, low, black wagons, 
sometimes called “slavers,” cruising 
around northern New England comb¬ 
ing hillsides and valleys for people 
who could be persuaded to work in 
factories. Actual slavery was never 
tried in the factories of the Northeast. 
As long as the factory owner could 
persuade free people to work for him 
long hours at extremely low pay, 
there was little reason for him to 
invest large sums of money to buy 
slaves, provide care for them, and 
pay guards to keep them from run¬ 
ning away. Gradually new immigra¬ 
tion to the United States provided a 
supply of factory workers. 

Before 1820 most of the nation’s 
increase in population was due to our 
large families, but between then and 
1860 about 5,000,000 European im¬ 
migrants landed on our shores. Our 
population began to grow by leaps 
and bounds. Some groups, such ais 
most of the Germans, continued into 
the West where they bought farms, 
but at least five sixths of the Irish 
remained near the seacoast, most of 
them in cities. Many Irish were 
brought here to help build the Erie 
Canal and to lay the rails for the 
“iron horse.” Others crowded to our 
factory doors after being forced out 
of their own country by hard times, 
especially when Ireland’s potato 
crops failed. The immigrants from 
Europe began to operate factory 
machines in place of New Englanders, 
many of whom were moving west¬ 
ward to Ohio, Oregon, and California. 

One result of the factory system 
was that cities increased greatly in 
population. No longer were nearly 
all workers farmers. In the following 
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table you will notice the increase in 
the per cent of the population living 
in cities and other places of over 8000 
population. In 1790, only about one 
person in thirty lived in such thickly 
settled urban areas; but by 1810 
about one in twenty lived in them; 


and by 1860 

about one in six. 

Census Tears 

Per Cent of Popt 
Living in Urban 

1790 

3.3 

1800 

4.0 

1810 

4.9 

1820 

4.9 

1830 

6.7, 

1840 

8.5 

1850 

12.5 

1860 

16.1 


In 1800 the only real cities in the 
United States were Philadelphia, 
New York, Baltimore, Boston, and 
Charleston. By 1860 there were 140 
cities having 8000 or more people. 
Many of the newer cities were in 
New England. Nashua, Lowell, Wal¬ 
tham, Lynn, Worcester (wdos^ter), 
New Bedford, and Fall River became 
thriving cities in the area around 
Boston. Old colonial towns such as 
Providence, New London, Hartford, 
and New Haven became manufac¬ 
turing cities. Pittsburgh became of 
importance as early as 1800. By 1860 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, San¬ 
dusky, Columbus, Indianapolis, Terre 
Haute (tgr7-h6t'), St. Louis, Chi¬ 
cago, and Milwaukee also were 
scenes of lively business activity. Mo¬ 
bile and New Orleans were the main 
shipping centers on the Gulf of Mex¬ 
ico, but manufacturing developed 
slowly in the South. In 1860 the 
largest metropolitan district in the 
nation was New York, with a popu¬ 
lation considerably over a million 


within what are the present bound¬ 
aries of the city. Philadelphia was 
about half as large, while Baltimore 
had about 200,000 inhabitants. 

Vast wealth was created by fac¬ 
tories and commerce. Moses Brown 
of Rhode Island was one of the first 
Americans to become interested in 
cotton manufacturing. In 1789 he 
wrote to Samuel Slater: ‘‘Come and 
work our machines, and have the 
credit as well as advantage of per¬ 
fecting the first water mill in Amer¬ 
ica.” Brown’s new factory was pros¬ 
perous from the beginning and added 
rapidly to his fortune. He pos¬ 
sessed great wealth and gave large 
sums of money for education. Rhode 
Island College was renamed Brown 
University because of his gifts to it. 
Brown was also the founder of the 
Providence Athenaeum Library, the 
Rhode Island Bible Society, and 
the Rhode Island Peace Society. In 
Rhode Island and other states were 
other Americans like Brown, who 
made fortunes from factories and be¬ 
came leaders in the life of the nation. 

Francis Cabot Lowell of Massa¬ 
chusetts died soon after he built his 
textile factory, but his family pros¬ 
pered. His son, John Lowell, was a 
successful Boston merchant who gave 
$250,000 to establish the Lowell In¬ 
stitute, to provide regular annual 
courses of free public lectures. George 
Peabody went to work as a clerk in 
a grocery store at the age of eleven. 
He became a prosperous dry-goods 
merchant in Baltimore, and a wealthy 
banker in London, England. He gave 
between $8,000,000 and $9,000,000 
for a variety of worthy causes, espe¬ 
cially to educational institutions. 

Much of the nation’s money was in 
the cities of the Northeast, and the 
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larger banks were located in that 
section. As the Southern planter 
gazed upon the rapidly growing riches 
of the North his mind was troubled. 
How would the rich bankers of New 
York and Philadelphia use their tre¬ 


mendous power? Would the factories 
of the Northeast benefit the nation 
as a whole? What would be the 
effect of this industrial growth upon 
the South? The plantation owner 
could not be sure. 


INFLUENCE OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


So much for the hum and clatter of 
machinery, the earning of daily bread, 
and the filling of pocketbooks. The 
results of industry were not confined 
within factory walls nor to the towns 
and cities that grew up around fac¬ 
tories. In various ways the industrial 
revolution was felt in the most distant 
valleys of the Northeast, along the 
frontiers of the West, and on the plan¬ 
tations of the South. The wheels of 
industry helped to shape the nation’s 
future. 

Inventions for Farm and Home 

With men’s minds turning more 
and more to machinery, it was nat¬ 
ural that new inventions should be 
made. Between 1825 and 1850 kero¬ 
sene lamps came into use, friction 
matches took the place of flint, and 
improved cookstoves were put on 
the market. Many of tbe inventions 
of this period made farming easier. 
The first patent for a thresher was 
granted in 1791, and threshing ma¬ 
chines were constantly improved 
until by 1860 they were being driven 
by steam. Probably the most famous 
farm invention was the reaper which 
was patented in 1831 by Cyrus 
McCormick, a Virginia farmer. He 
began to manufacture these machines 
in Chicago in 1847. They made it 
possible for farmers to raise huge 
crops, and helped make the growth 


of great Western cities. In 1862 
William H. Seward said that the 
reaper had ‘‘pushed the frontier west¬ 
ward at the rate of thirty miles a year.” 
Another very important invention 
was Elias Howe’s sewing machine, 
which was patented in 1846. Between 
1852 and 1860, 130,000 sewing ma¬ 
chines were sold. 

Fewer and fewer things were made 
by hand. Machines could produce 
them much more rapidly, in much 
greater quantities, and therefore at 
much lower prices. In 1815 the fam¬ 
ily weaver, working chiefly by hand, 
could finish only four yards of cloth 
a day. The price was forty cents a 
yard. Due to inventions in the textile 
industry, however, factories could 
produce the same cloth at twenty-two 
cents a yard in 1822, at four and a 
half cents in 1829, and at two cents 
by 1860. In 1860 an American could 
buy twenty yards of cloth for the 
price that one had cost in 1815. This 
meant that more people could afford 
to buy the new factory products and 
inventions, although they might live 
hundreds of miles away Jfrom factory 
streets. As a result the tasks of men 
and women tended to become lighter 
and their lives easier and more com¬ 
fortable. That is an important part 
of what is meant by the statement 
that “their standard of living was 
improved.” 
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Effects on the Northeast 

With increased wealth there was 
more money in the Northeast for 
every purpose. People could afford 
to provide better schools, and by 1850 
the battle to have schools where all 
children would be admitted free of 
charge was nearly won in the North¬ 
east. New colleges were established 
in all sections of the nation, and the 
older colleges received gifts of money 
to increase their endowments. There 
was also more money available for the 
care of the blind, the deaf, the insane, 
and other unfortunate people than 
before. Writers were encouraged by 
the increasing demand for books and 
the ability of a publisher to pay for 
what they wrote. Wealthy Americans 
bought works of art both here and 
abroad. More Americans could 
afford to buy newspapers. Architec¬ 
ture became a profitable occupation. 
All classes of Americans benefited in 
some way from the new wealth 
created by industry. 

New England became less the land 
of the Puritans, partly because the 
Yankees themselves were changing 
and partly because the immigrants 
had different views. With increased 
money to buy luxuries and pleasures 
the Yankees were less willing to follow 
the stern Puritam way of life. The 
chief religion of the immigrants, 
especially the Irish, was Catholic. 
Due largely to the Irish immigration, 
the Catholic Church could, by 1850, 
claim more members in New York 
state than any other religious 
organization. 

As the hum of factories grew louder 
and louder, the need for slaves de¬ 
clined. Many masters in the North 
freed their slaves. New York passed 


a law in 1818 which provided that 
all slaves in that state should be freed 
by 1827. At first there was no general 
f^ing in the North that slavery was 
wrong. Most Northerners had no 
sympathy with men who tried to 
force an end to slavery in the South. 
They were angry at William Lloyd 
Garrison when he burned a copy of 
our Constitution and called it “a 
covenant with death and an agree¬ 
ment with hell” because it recog¬ 
nized slavery. The North’s objections 
to slavery in the South did not be¬ 
come powerful until the 1840’s. By 
that time the Northeast had become 
firmly established as a manufacturing 
section. Its interests had become dif¬ 
ferent from the South’s. Its views on 
laws passed by Congress depended 
largely upon how these laws affected 
the factory system. People in factory 
regions had somewhat different inter¬ 
ests and points of view from those on 
the frontier of the West or on the 
plantations of the South. 

The Effects on Other Sections 

The effect of the industrial growth 
of the Northeast upon the West was 
tremendous after the building of the 
Erie Canal. Great as was the traffic 
at the beginning, the West sent more 
than eighteen times as much produce 
across New York state in IsM as in 
1836. Such southwestern cities as 
New Orleans were harmed by the 
new route, but the Great Lakes com¬ 
munities such as Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, and Chicago began to grow 
rapidly. The Northeast and the 
West were held together by their 
interest in, and profit from, a common 
commerce. The two sections tended 
to become friends instead of rivals. 
The effect on the South was dif- 
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ferent. Up to 1835 or 1840 the South 
and the West together had been able 
to overb 2 ilance the strength of the 
Northeast; after 1840 the South had 
to stand more and more alone. She 
could not match the strength of the 
North either in wealth or in political 
power. In the House of Representa¬ 
tives, where states had members 
according to population, the North 

Study Activities 

1 . A Map of the Northeast, Draw a 
map of the Northeast, showing the. states 
included in the section. Locate on the 
map all of the cities, rivers, canals, and 
early railroads of the section which are 
mentioned in Chapter 13. What were 
the best travel routes between the North¬ 
east and the West and between the 
Northeast and the South in 1830? 

2 . Special Reports. There are many 
fascinating stories connected with the 
ships and trade of New England. Using 
encyclopedias and references, selected pu¬ 
pils from the class may prepare special 
reports on the following topics: 

The Whaling Industry of New England. 

Fishing Fleets of New England. 

The First Voyage of a United States Vessel 
to Asia. 

The Clipper Ships. 

Donald McKay. 

Salem as a Trading City. 

3. Towns of New England, In 1839 
there was published in Boston a book 
called Gazette of New England by John 
Hayward. Among its concise descriptions 
of New England towns are the following: 

A. ^^Millburyt Massachusetts ,... It lies 42 
miles from Boston. Branches of the Black- 
stone River rise in the town and the Black- 
stone Canal passes through it. It is a very 
pleasant manufacturing place, with a valuable 
water power. There are 1 paper, 6 woolen, 
and 1 cotton mills: and manufacture of boats, 


could outvote the South. The friend¬ 
ship of the West and South would 
doubtless have continued if New 
England had not turned its main 
attention from ships to factories, or 
if the goods of the West had con¬ 
tinued to float down the Mississippi 
to New Orleans. The growth of in¬ 
dustry in the Northeast changed the 
pattern of our nation’s growth. 


shoes, leather, hats, scythes, spades, forks, 
hoes, ploughs, muskets, levels, trowels, ma¬ 
chinery, black lead, tinware, sashes and 
blinds. Total value for the year ending 
April 1, 1837, $566,150. Population, 2153.” 

B. ^New Bedford^ Massachusetts, The most 
exclusive business of the place is the whale 
fisheries, which commenced before the 
Revolution and has gradually grown to its 
present importance. . . . The number of 
ships and brigs now employed is 169. There 
arc 16 oil manufacturies. . . . The manu¬ 
facturing of the town consists of leather, boots, 
shoes, hats, iron castings, axes, chairs, tin 
and cabinet ware, vessels, salt, cordage, soap, 
carriages, and carpenters^ tools. There were 
brought in during the year 2,472,735 gallons 
of whale oil and 305,170 pounds of whale 
bone. The capital investment in the whale 
industiy was $4,210,000. The number of 
hands employed was 4000. ... A railroad 
will soon be constructed from this place to 
Providence.” 

C. ^^Pawtuckety Rhode Island, The first 
manufacture of cotton cloth in this country, 
by water power machinery, was commenced 
at this place. ... At this place arc 12 or 
more cotton mills and print works, and 
manufactures of cotton machinery, bobbins, 
spools, etc., of boots, shoes, carriages, chairs, 
etc., value about $2,000,000.00, Samuel 
Slater, Esq., resided in this village many 
years. He died at Webster, Massachusetts, 
greatly respected, April 20, 1835, aged 67.” 

List all the types of manufacturing men¬ 
tioned in these paragraphs. What raw 
materials (wood, iron, cotton, etc.) were 
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used to make each article? Where did 
the raw material come from? Where 
do you think the manufactured articles 
were sold? What trade is mentioned in 
the paragraphs? On the basis of these 
paragraphs, and Chapter 13, and other 
references you can find, write a theme 
on “A Small City of New England in the 
1820’s and 1830’s.’’ 

4. Are New Englanders Traders? A man 
named Edward A. Kendall made a trip 
through New England in 1807-08, and 
wrote this observation. “Traffic [or 
trade] is the passion of all the people of 
New England. ... To buy, to sell, to 
exchange, or, as they term it, to swap^ 
are the pursuits in which they wish to be 
constantly engaged.” On the basis of 
what is said in Chapter 13, do you think 
Kendall’s observation was correct? 


in 1820, in 1830, in 1840? In each year, 
how many of these cities were located in 
the Northeast? 

(h) Did the cities of the Northeast 
grow more or less rapidly than cities 
in other sections of the country during 
this period? 

{c) Can you find in Chapter 13 any 
explanations of why some cities grew 
more rapidly than others? 

(d) Make a list of the cities in order of 
size for each of the years shown. 

7. Importance of the Industrial Northeast. 
Make a class list, written on the board 
by a “secretary” for the class, of the 
changes in American life which came 
before 1850 as a result of the rise of the 
Northeast as an industrial section. 

8. Books to Read. Among the interesting 
books to read are: 


5. New York the Metropolis. Make a list 
of all the reasons indicated in Chapter 
13 as to why New York outdistanced 
other eastern cities in development as a 
manufacturing and trading center. 

6. The Growth of Cities. Study the fig¬ 
ures about the growth of cities very care¬ 
fully, and see whether you can answer 
these questions. 

{a) How many cities with more than 
25,000 people were there in 1800, in 1810, 


Hazel R. Longdale, Mark of Seneca Basin^ 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1942. A dramatic 
tale of the Erie Canal. 

Marian Lansing, Nicholas Arnold^ Toolmaker^ 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1941. The story 
of an apprentice in an iron-making shop 
in Rhode Island. 

Enid La Monte Meadoweroft, Along the Erie 
Tozvpathy Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1940. 
A beautifully illustrated story of the canal. 

Cornelia Meigs, Clearing Weather, Little, 
Brown & Co., 1928. A tale of New England 
shipyards and of trade with Asia. 



1800 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

Baltimore 

26,114 

35,583 

62,738 

80,625 

102,313 

Boston 

24,937 

33,250 

43,298 

61,392 

93,383 

Charleston 

20,473 

24,711 

24,780 

30,289 

29,261 

Chicago 

— 


— 


4,853 

Cincinnati 

750 

2,540 

9,642 

24,831 

46,338 

Cleveland 





6,071 

Detroit 



— 

2,222 

9,102 

Indianapolis 



i 


2,692 

Louisville 

359 

1,357 

4,012 

10,341 

21,210 

Nashville 




5,566 

6,929 

New Orleans 


17,242 

27,176 

46,310 

102,193 

New York 

60,489 

96,373 

123,706 

202,589 

312,710 

Philadelphia 

69,403 

91,874 

112,772 

161,410 

220,423 

Richmond 

5,737 1 

9,735 

12,067 

16,060 

20,153 

Washington 

3,210 

8,208 

13,247 1 

18,827 

23,364 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOUTH 


In the years between 1776 and 1850 
the South expanded rapidly. When 
the nation was established the setded 
South was confined to the long line of 
territory south of the Potomac, be¬ 
tween the Appalachian Mountains 
and the seacoast. Jefferson lived to 
see states west of the Mississippi River 
added to the Union. The South of 
the 1850’s included what are now 
fifteen states. It extended from Vir¬ 
ginia, the Garolinas, Georgia, and 
Florida in the east through Texas and 
what is now Oklahoma in the west. 
It was primarily an agricultural sec¬ 
tion, and most of its people were en¬ 
gaged in the growing of cotton and 
tobacco. Most of its cities were lo¬ 
cated along the seacoast or along the 
banks of important rivers. 

Resources of the South 

In the South there were large areas 
of rich soil such as the Northeast did 
not possess. There was, except in the 
northern part, a semitropical climate 
which provided an unusually long 
growing season. In such states as 
Virginia and Kentucky a shorter 
growing season favored tobacco plant¬ 
ing rather than cotton. The amount of 
rainfall was just about right for grow¬ 
ing cotton and tobacco, except in 
Florida and along the coast, where 
the rainfall was too heavy for cotton. 
These general conditions favored the 
growing of plantation crops such as 
cotton and tobacco rather than wheat 
and com as in the Northwest. 

The rivers were the main avenues 
of commerce in the South. Down the 
valley of the meandering Mississippi 


River came much of the South’s food 
supply — flour, pork, bacon, lard, 
and other products from the farms of 
the Northwest. From such cities as 
New Orleans these food products 
were distributed over the South. New 
Orleans grew rapidly, especially be¬ 
tween 1830 and 1840, and became 
the most important commercial city 
in the South. All rivers which were 
navigable were used for the trans¬ 
portation of agricultural products to 
the seacoast harbors. From such ports 
as New Orleans, Mobile, Savannah, 
Charleston, and Norfolk the crops of 
the South were transported on ocean 
steamships. 

The South also built canals and 
railroads to improve its transpyorta- 
tion system. Virginia constructed a 
seven-mile canal as early as 1785 and, 
with North Carolina, completed the 
Dismal Swamp Canal in 1794. In 
1833 South Carolina had within its 
borders the longest railroad then in 
the world. Other southern states 
built their own canals and railroads. 
In 1845 a convention was held at 
Memphis to discuss the building of 
through railroads across the South. 
During the 1850’s this dream was 
realized and a continuous line was 
completed connecting the Mississippi 
Valley with the Atlantic: Memphis on 
the Mississippi with Norfolk on the 
Atlantic. 

Tobacco had been the leading crop 
in the colonial period and maintained 
its leadership until after 1800. Then 
from 1800 to 1840 tobacco production 
remained stationary and declined in 
importance for various reasons. About 
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1840, however, tobacco production 
began to increase, and more than 
doubled in the 1850’s. It was es¬ 
pecially important in Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Kentucky. 

The raising of rice was confined 
largely to the swamp lands of South 
Carolina and Georgia. Because rice 
lands were limited by geography rice 
farmers were required to use fertilizers 
to keep their soil fertile. They knew 
more about the science of agriculture 
than any other clan of farmers in the 
South. Rice growing was at best a 
hazardous occupation because of 
floods and because of salt water which 
was sometimes driven inshore by 
hurricanes. Carolina rice was sup¬ 
posed to be the best in the world and 
its production increased between 1820 
and 1850, after which a decline set in. 

Other southern farmers, especially 
in Louisiana, raised sugar cane which 
they made into sugar and molasses. 
Although the production of sugar was 
more difficult than cotton and to¬ 
bacco, sugar-growing was an impor¬ 
tant farm occupation increasing in 
value until 1850. 

It had long been apparent that so 
much tobacco-raising had been hard 
on the soil of the older states of the 
South. Leading farmers, especially in 
Virginia, were trying to find ways to 
improve the worn-out soil. They en¬ 
couraged farmers to rotate their crops, 
to try new crops, and to plow more 
deeply. They published farm maga¬ 
zines which told about improved ways 
of farming, organized agricultural 
societies, and arranged exhibits. Ed¬ 
mund Ruffin, a leading farmer of Vir¬ 
ginia, did so much experimenting with 
fertilizers to enrich the soil that he 
became known as the “father of 
American soil science.” 


While the South raised all of the 
cotton, rice, and sugar grown in the 
United States and more than 80 per¬ 
cent of the tobacco, its other crops 
were also very important. It pro¬ 
duced more than 50 percent of the 
country’s corn, more than 70 percent 
of the peas and beans, 94 percent of 
the sweet potatoes, and almost 30 per¬ 
cent of the nation’s wheat. Truck 
gardens began to appear near Nor¬ 
folk, which sent their early spring veg¬ 
etables as far away as New York City. 
Kentucky was famous for its race 
horses, horned cattle, and Hampshire 
hogs, and Missouri for its mules. Vir¬ 
ginia was a leader in sheep-raising. 
Eighty-six percent of the South’s gen¬ 
eral farming was carried on in the 
Upper South. 

While farming in the Upper South 
became more general, the main atten¬ 
tion of the Lower South, however, 
centered on its cotton crop. In 1791 
only about 4000 bales of cotton had 
been produced in the United States, 
but in 1793 Eli Whitney had invented 
the cotton gin. Because of this in¬ 
vention twenty times as much cotton 
was grown in 1801, and more than a 
thousand times as much in 1859. Cot¬ 
ton became of greatest importance 
in the Lower South just as factories 
had come to be of most importance 
in the Northeast. An English traveler 
journeying through the cotton belt 
on a river steamer reported that cot¬ 
ton was the main topic of conversa¬ 
tion. “All day and almost all night 
long the captain, pilot, crew, and 
passengers were talking of nothing 
else.” 

Growing Dependence on Cotton 

New cotton states in the west in¬ 
creased in importance as the con- 
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tinued planting of cotton and tobacco 
exhausted the soil of the older states 
in the east. Between 1830 and 1840 
the population of Alabama nearly 
doubled, while that of Mississippi 
nearly trebled; during this same 
period, the population of Virginia 
and the Carolinas changed very little. 
Some of the men who started planta¬ 
tions in the new states became rich 
within ten years. It was not long be¬ 
fore cotton growing became impor¬ 
tant west of the Mississippi. Between 
1850 and 1860, while South Carolina 
was declining in rank among the 
cotton-producing states from fourth 
to seventh place, and Tennessee from 
fifth to eighth, Louisiana rose from 
sixth to third place, and Texas from 
eighth to fifth. 

The growing of cotton led con¬ 
stantly to larger plantations. As one 
man wrote, ‘‘All of the great cotton 
lands were first opened up by indus¬ 
trious settlers, with small means. . . . 
No sooner is . , . their homestead 
growing into comfort, than the great 
planter comes up from the East . . . 
and absorbs everything.” “As one 


man grows wealthy and thereby in¬ 
creases his stock of Negroes, he wants 
more land to employ them on; and 
being fully able, he bids a large price 
for his less opulent^ neighbor’s planta¬ 
tion.” 

- As time passed, some Southern 
leaders came to realize the danger of 
depending almost entirely on planta¬ 
tion crops for prosperity. It was too 
much like carrying all their eggs in 
one basket. So various attempts were 
made to establish industries in the 
South. These efforts failed, however, 
even though the South had water 
power in some localities. One diffi¬ 
culty was a scarcity of skilled labor. 
For better or for worse, cotton and 
other plantation crops controlled 
the South. Some Southerners even 
thought their crops ruled the entire 
world. One Senator from the South 
declared in 1858 that if no cotton 
was furnished for three years “Eng¬ 
land would topple headlong and 
carry the whole civilized world with 
her.” He knew that the South was 
the world’s greatest source of raw 
cotton, and that England bought 


* Wealthy. 
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most of the cotton the South pro¬ 
duced. England's textile industry 
was dependent upon what the South 
raised. 

As the Southern plantation owner 
faced the future in the 1850’s, much 
that he saw was good.'"It was possible 

THE PLANTATION SYSTEM 
Cotton Growing 

The growing and harvesting of cot¬ 
ton required most of the year. Inter¬ 
esting descriptions of life on the cotton 
plantations are to be found in the 
diaries of plantation owners, such as 
Bennet H. Barrow of Louisiana. 
Barrow’s field hands were busy plow¬ 
ing in January and February of each 
year. The plows were drawn by 
mules, or sometimes by horses. The 
cotton was planted during February 
or March, generally by hand. Culti¬ 
vation of the cotton plants began 
soon, and continued until the crop 
was harvested. Some of the cultiva¬ 
tion was done by mule-drawn tools, 
but most of the work was done by 
field hands using hoes. 

The slaves were awakened early in 
the morning by the blowing of a horn, 
or on some plantations by the ring¬ 
ing of a bell. After breakfast they 
gathered at some central spot and 
went to the field in a gang. Then all 
day long except at mealtime the field 
hands worked away at the long rows 
of cotton with their hoes. On many 
plantations, especially during the 
busy season, this labor continued 
until dusk. On many other planta¬ 
tions labor ceased two hours before 
sundown so that the slaves could do 
their own chores or enjoy themselves. 
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for a man of energy to obtain wealth 
and reputation in only a few years on 
the new land of Alabama, Mississippi, 
or Texas. During the 1850’s, the 
value of crops produced in the i^uth 
increased almost twenty-five per¬ 
cent. 


The harvest began in August. As 
soon as the cotton fields showed white, 
both old and young joined in the task 
of picking cotton. All cotton had to 
be picked free from trash. Those who 
learned to pick cotton after they were 
grown-up usually could use only one 
hand to gather the cotton, requiring 
their other hand to hold on to the 
stalk. Those who had been trained in 
childhood could pick with both 
hands, possibly three hundred to 
four hundred pounds of cotton in a 
day. The champion cotton-picker 
was held in deep respect by the master 
as well as by the other field hands. 
After the cotton was picked it was 
packed into bags and carried off to 
the gin house. 

Preparing the Crop for Market 

At the gin house, the seeds in the 
cotton had to be separated from the 
fiber. Until the invention of the cot¬ 
ton gin this work was done by hand. 
With Whitney’s invention a man 
could clean ten times as much cotton 
as by hand. A machine turned by 
water or by the work of a horse could 
clean more cotton than fifty men 
could. After ginning, the cotton was 
pressed and baled. 

Hauling the bales of cotton to 
the nearest shipping point began in 
September, The bales were loaded on 
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Brawn Brothers 

Cotton awaiting shipment on a Southern wharf. To what ports in the United States and Europe did 
most of these bales of cotton go in the 1850‘s? 


mule carts and transported over rutty 
dirt roads to a river. There the cot¬ 
ton vyras picked up by steamboats 
w^hich steamed from landing to land¬ 
ing. Sometimes the cotton grower 
dealt directly with some distant pur¬ 
chaser, but it was the general practice 
to sell his crop to a cotton dealer, or 
middleman. If weather conditions 
were unfavorable the harvesting and 
marketing of cotton might last into 
January. Then it was time to begin 
plowing for another crop. 

The Plantation 

Many of the plantations were noted 
for their beauty. One of the most 
famous of those remaining today is 
Middleton Place, situated on a bend 
in the Ashley River, near the city of 
Charleston, South Carolina. Here we 
find the oldest landscaped garden in 
the United States, designed by an 
English artist in 1740. Ten years 
were required to complete the forty- 
five acres of gardens and the sixteen- 
acre lawn. The gardens rise from the 
river in sweeping terraces. Camellia 


japonicas, some of them from twenty 
to thirty feet in height, bloom red, 
white, and pink. Their rich color is 
reflected in a succession of pools. 
Here we find rare plants and shrubs 
from all parts of the world. At the 
river’s edge is the Middleton Oak, 
supposed to be nine hundred years 
old. Its trunk is thirty-seven feet 
around. The mansion at the top of 
the bluff is a three-story brick build¬ 
ing. It has no ornaments except a 
semicircular portico and steps facing 
the bend of the river. There are 
wings on both sides of the main 
house. One of these wings includes a 
conservatory, and a library which 
contains many rare works of art. 

If possible, the home of a planta¬ 
tion master was built on a hilltop with 
enough of the oaks left standing to 
cast a dense shade over all. This 
‘^great house” of the larger planta¬ 
tions was generally stately in appear¬ 
ance. Across the front was a broad 
porch shading the rooms from the 
hot sun. Within were high ceilings 
and “windows tall and wide; but 
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carpets were of plain design where 
there were carpets at all. On the walls 
there were portraits of worshipful an¬ 
cestors, a steel engraving of George 
Washington, a battle scene of the 
Revolution, and a painting of Cal¬ 
houn or Clay addressing the United 
States Senate. Furniture was as a rule 
plain but somewhat massive. Of serv¬ 
ants, there were always plenty and 
to spare, for the number of the serv¬ 
ants, rather than the elegance of the 
outfit, advertised the wealth and 
dignity of the family.’’ 

In the rear were rows of Negro cab¬ 
ins with their little vegetable gardens 
and their chickens. In one of these 
slave cabins was born Booker T. 
Washington, one of the outstanding 
leaders of the Negro race. His family 
lived in a log hut fourteen or sixteen 
feet square. It was not only his home; 
here was prepared food for the plan¬ 
tation, Here his mother, who was the 
plantation cook, fried chicken, roasted 

LIFE IN THE OLD SOUTH 

The Great Planters 

Those who owned large plantations 
were very few. It has been estimated 
that the three thousand or four 
thousand families who lived on the 
best lands received three fourths of 
all the profits from cotton sent to 
other countries. The standing of a 
master was measured by the number 
of slaves he owned, just as the wealth 
of a factory owner in the Northeast 
was measured by his bank account. 
The largest plantations and the great¬ 
est number of slaves were to be found 
along the banks of the rivers. Smaller 
plantations and fewer slaves were to 
be found in the interior. 


hams, and baked biscuits aiid spoon 
bread. The floor was the naked earth 
itself. In the center of this floor was 
a large deep opening covered with 
boards where sweet potatoes were 
stored during the winter. The cabin 
was hot in the summer because all 
the cooking was done over an open 
fireplace, and cold in winter because 
there were no glass windows. There 
was a special hole cut in a corner of 
the room for the cat to pass in and 
out of the cabin at night, even though 
there were perhaps a half dozen 
places in the cabin that would have 
accommodated cats. 

Each week there was ration day. 
On this occasion each slave was given 
a peck of corn meal and three or four 
pounds of meat, usually bacon. Some¬ 
times salt and molasses were added. 
The Negro generally received three 
suits of coarse clothes each year, one 
for winter and two for summer. 


The planters were the leaders of the 
Old South. Most of the people of that 
section were entirely willing to accept 
their leadership, although only about 
one third of the white people of the 
South were connected with slavery 
directly. The owners of tobacco plan¬ 
tations were the friends of the cotton 
planters. They had many interests in 
common. The growers of corn and 
wheat, those who raised pigs, and 
others who made whisky all found 
ready markets in the plantation towns 
for what they produced. Their pros¬ 
perity depended chiefly upon the 
prosperity of the cotton growers and 
tobacco planters. 

The planters, as a class, were well 
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Culver Service 

A home on the lower Mississippi. When cotton sold at good prices owners of large plantations and 
their families lived in luxury and elegance. 


educated. Many of them read the 
writings of Greek and Latin authors. 
Some attended Southern colleges, 
such as William and Mary and the 
University of Virginia, others enrolled 
in such Northern universities as Har¬ 
vard and Princeton, while still others 
went to England to complete their edu¬ 
cation. Many of the plantation own¬ 
ers were amateur artists and authors 
in their spare moments. The South 
had outstanding literary figures such 
as the great novelist William Gilmore 
Simms and the gifted poets Henry 
Timrod and Paul Hamilton Hayne. 
They helped make Charleston the 
literary center of the South and one 
of the leading literary centers of the 
nation. We will meet Simms again 
in Chapter 21. The planters were 
mainly Episcopalian in religion, al¬ 
though the Presbyterians increased 
in influence as the years passed. 

The social life of the richer planters 


was gay. Some of them spent the 
winter months in New Orleans, the 
spring at Charleston, and summers at 
watering places, such as Hot Springs 
in Virginia or Saratoga Springs in 
New York state. There were many 
forms of diversified entertainment and 
recreational activities. Numerous 
balls and banquets were given in an 
atmosphere of culture and charm. 

John C. Calhoun 

John G. Calhoun was a plantation 
owner and perhaps the ablest leader 
of the Old South. He was a large man 
physically, over six feet in height and 
heavy-boned although rather thin. 
Above his broad, high forehead his 
unruly hair waved defiantly. His eyes 
were the most striking features in his 
appearance; they were large, dark- 
blue, and deepset underneath great 
brows; they '‘glowed out from their 
caverns like live coals.’’ He was kind 
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and courteous in manner and enjoyed 
the respect of both friend and foe. He 
was elected to Congress in 1810 and 
was prominent in the political life of 
the nation for the next forty years 
until his death in 1850. 

Calhoun had been born in the 
back-country section of South Caro¬ 
lina in 1782 just when our war for 
independence was ending. His birth¬ 
place was the only frame house in a 
frontier settlement, and his father was 
the most important man in this little 
colony of pioneers. Neighbors often 
gathered at the Calhoun home to dis¬ 
cuss current events. One of the son’s 
earliest recollections of his childhood 
was hearing his father discuss personal 
liberty with these neighbors. They 
had fought in the battle to be freed 
from British rule. They felt unjustly 
treated by their own state government 
which was controlled by the owners 
of the plantations along the scacoast. 
They were also opposed to the adop¬ 
tion of the new national Constitution, 
because they feared a strong central 
government which would rule them 
from outside South Carolina. 

During the 1790’s as young John 
grew into manhood fear of a strong 
national government seemed justified. 
The Sedition Act, passed while John 
Adams was President, sought to de¬ 
prive people of the right of free 
speech. Later, in the period from 
1825 to 1850, Calhoun was convinced 
that the national government was 
treating South Carolina and other 
southern states unfairly. From 1828 
to 1833 he vigorously opposed the 
tariff, declaring that it violated the 
Constitution and was unjust to the 
cotton states (pages 198 and 199). 
From that time until his death he was 
the great defender of the rights of 


states and individuals against the 
increasing authority of the national 
government. 

Calhoun might have become Pres¬ 
ident of the United States if he had 
been concerned mainly with his own 
selfish interests, but he sacrificed his 
personal ambition to champion the 
cause of the South. Even at death’s 
door at the age of 68 he appegu'ed on 
the floor of the Senate to protest 
against what he considered unjust in¬ 
terference with the rights of the South 
(p. 250) which had, in his words, 
“justice and the Constitution on its 
side.” 

Calhoun was not a great planter 
when judged by the size of his plan¬ 
tation and by the number of his slaves, 
but he lived up to the best traditions 
of the planter class. Another famous 
cotton planter was Jefferson Davis, 
described on pages 261-262. 

The Slaves 

As a rule, slaves were well treated in 
the South. This good treatment was 
partly due to the master’s feeling of 
responsibility for the welfare of the 
slaves and partly to the value of slaves 
as property. When the need arose for 
digging ditches in lowlands where 
malaria threatened, some planters 
preferred to hire immigrants by the 
day instead of risking the lives of their 
slaves. Jefferson Davis was noted for 
his fine treatment of slaves. Until 
1850 his overseer was a Negro. His 
slaves were allowed to manage their 
own affairs. Any slave accused of axi 
offense had the right to trial before a 
jury of his fellow slaves, presided over 
by a Negro judge. None of Davis’s 
slaves were ever punished except after 
being found guilty by such a court. 
On the only occasions vyhen Davis 
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changed the decision of this Negro might own a large plantation and 


court he ordered a lighter punishment 
or pardoned the guilty slave. 

The slaves received their best treat¬ 
ment before 1830 when they were 
directly under the control of their 
masters. After 1830 as the plantations 
became larger and larger it became 
necessary for the masters to employ 
overseers to supervise the work. 
Sometimes the overseers became more 
concerned with how much labor they 
could get out of those under their con¬ 
trol than with the welfare of the 
slaves. 

Before 1815 some people who lived 
in the South had been opposed to 
slavery. As time passed, however, 
this opposition became less. The 
Southerners who objected to slavery 
either moved into the free Northwest 
or gradually changed their views on 
the plantation system. The entire 
question of slavery was largely one of 
geography and economics. Some 
Negroes who were free had slaves of 
their own and were among the strong¬ 
est defenders of slavery. Southern 
gentlemen who moved to the North 
ceased to be slave owners; Northerners 
who moved to the South soon lost 
whatever objections they may have 
had to slavery. By 1860, most 
Southerners were united in their 
views on slavery. 

The Common Man in the South 

Many farmers in the Old South 
could not afford to own slaves. They 
planted an acre or two of cotton and 
did the work themselves. At harvest 
time they would get some planter to 
gin and press their crop. It was not 
uncommon for such farmers to begin 
in this way and soon purchase 
Negroes on credit. In time they 


possess many slaves. On some of the 
poorer land, especially back in the 
hills, were other whites who led a 
dreary, cheerless existence as a result 
of their competition with slave labor. 

A poor home often consisted of but 
a single room, open to the roof above. 
It would contain a large fireplace at 
one end, a door or two, but frequently 
no windows. One such typical home 
of the poor whites in the 1850’s con¬ 
tained two bedsteads, a spinning 
wheel, a packing case which was used 
as a bureau, a cupboard made of 
rough-hewn slabs, several deer-skin- 
seated chairs, a Connecticut clock, 
and a large picture advertising patent 
medicines. Some such cabins had 
overhead lofts where at least part of 
the family could retire for the night. 
Some of these poor families moved to 
newer states farther west in search of 
a better living. Some of these farmers 
left their mountain homes to become 
overseers on plantations. Others, re¬ 
mained where they were, struggling 
to escape starvation. 

One of the great needs of the com¬ 
mon man in the South was education. 
Education, however, was difficult to 
provide for everybody. Homes were 
scattered, and frequently separated 
by considerable distances, unlike most 
homes in the North, where so many 
people lived in settled communities. 
Attendance at school generally meant 
long miles of slow travel over poor 
roads. Despite all obstacles, however, 
education continued gradually to 
improve. 

Comparing the North and the South 

The task of comparing these two 
sections is difficult. There were many 
sorts of people in both sections of the 
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Carolina Bistorical Soctay 


A Southern city, being a commercial and residential center, was likely to be spacious and qui^ 
and clean, while a Northern city where factories were coming in was likely to be noisy and 
crowded. 


nation. The North was not all made 
up of fine gentlemen, nor was it a 
land of slave-thieves as some South¬ 
erners thought. The South was not 
all made up of fine gentlemen, nor 
was it a land of Negro-whippers as 
some Northerners thought. The 
Southern planter could go to his 
church on Sunday and pray for the 
‘‘sinful tyrants” and the misused 
workers of Northern cotton mills just 
as earnestly as the New England 
factory owner could pray for the 
sinners of the slave system. 

The main differences that did exist 
between the two sections were due to 
the fact that the Northeast depended 
upon the factory system while the 
South depended upon the plantation 


system. In the Northeast the fac¬ 
tories depended on free labor; money 
was wealth; immigrants came in large 
numbers; and this section had its own 
kind of home life, schools, and 
churches. In the South the planta¬ 
tions depended on slave labor; land 
was wealth; immigrants stayed away 
because of the slaves; and this section 
also had its own kind of home life, 
schools, and churches. Whether the 
factory system or the plantation 
system was superior or inferior need 
not concern us. The important thing 
for us to remember is that the two 
sections became so different. Ameri¬ 
cans living in one section could not 
easily understand the problems of the 
other. 
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Study Activities 


1. An Outline on the South, Make an 
outline of the first section of Chapter 14, 
showing the chief characteristics of the 
South as a section. Be able to define the 
term “the South” as used in Chapter 14. 

2. Rivers of the South. In the first section 
of Chapter 14 it is said that “The rivers 
were the main avenues of commerce in 
the South.” Consult the map on page 
228 as well as available geography texts 
and wall maps, and make a list of the 
main rivers of the South. Look up each 
river in the encyclopedia and find out 
something of its size, the cities it reaches, 
and the products it carried. 

Rinehart & Co., Inc. (New York) 
publishes a series of books about the rivers 
of the United States, which members of 
the class may find interesting. Consult 
your librarian for a full list of the books 
in the series. Among them arc Cecile 
Hulse Matschat’s Suwannee River, Blair 
Niles’s The James, Clyde Brion Davis’s 
The Arkansas, T. D. Clark’s The Kentucky, 
and Hodding Carter’s The Lower Missis¬ 
sippi, 

3. A Contest on Southern States. On card¬ 
board or heavy paper different pupils 
should make separate maps for Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Mississippi, Alabama, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Texas. Do not write on the front of 
each map; on the back of each (after re¬ 
ferring to the table of states on page xxxix 
and geography textbooks) write (a) the 
name of the state, (b) its capital, (c) its 
area, (d) the date of its admission to the 
Union, (e) its chief products. With this 
set of map-cards hold a quiz game in 
class. One pupil should exhibit to the 
class the map side of a card to see what 
pupils can identify it and give the in¬ 
formation suggested above it. 


4. A Typical Plantation, Draw a map of 
a plantation, showing the abandoned 
fields, the fields in use, and the unfarmed 
area. Show also the plantation house 
and workshops and the slave homes. 

5. The Seasons of Work on a Plantation, 
In the second section of Chapter 14 is an 
account of the yearly schedule of work on 
a cotton plantation. Make a series of 
drawings illustrating the cycle of cotton, 
from planting to marketing. Different 
members of the class may undertake the 
drawings for different seasons, and all 
the drawings may be fitted together 
to make a classroom mural. 

6. A Traveler''s Report on the South, A 
good many Europeans visited the United 
States during the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century. Imagine that you are a 
European boy or girl accompanying your 
parents on a trip through the South. 
Write a letter to your class in school 
about life in the South as you sec it. Be 
sure to tell about the large plantation 
owners, the small-farm owners, the free 
tenants, the town and city people, and 
the slaves. 

7. Is Slavery Profitable? Hold a panel 
discussion in the class on the question 
“Is slavery profitable?” Imagine your¬ 
selves a group of Southerners discuss¬ 
ing the question. Will the decision be 
different in Virginia from that in Texas? 
Will it be different in 1790 from that in 
1830 or 1860? 

8. Northeast vs. South, Compare the 
Northeast as described in Chapter 13 
with the South as described in Chapter 
14. Compare the two sections as to 
area, population, wealth, income, trans¬ 
portation facilities, manner of living, as 
they were about 1830. About 1850. 
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THE FRONTIER OF THE 1830*s 


The West Grows Rapidly 

The frontier moved ever westward. 
In 1830 the frontier line extended from 
Lake Erie across northwestern Ohio, 
central Indiana and Illinois to the 
Mississippi River, and then zigzagged 
through the Mississippi Valley to the 
Gulf of Mexico (see map, page 174). 
West of that line settlements were 
few and scattered. 

Kentucky and Tennessee were no 
longer youthful states. Even the old 
Northwest was too thickly settled to 
please settlers who wanted ^‘elbow- 
room.” In 1837 a resident of Cincin¬ 
nati wrote, “The great rage even here 
is to sell and go West.” 

During the 1830’s Michigan was 
growing by leaps and bounds. Its 
population increased from nearly 
9000 in 1820 to over 31,000 in 1830 
and to over 212,000 in 1840. There 
was a similar growth in Arkansas, 
although on a smaller scale. Arkansas 
became the twenty-fifth state to enter 
the union (in 1836), and Michigan 
was the twenty-sixth (in 1837). Mean¬ 
while more and more settlers were 
moving into Iowa and Wisconsin. By 
1840 more than one American out of 
every three lived west of the Appa¬ 
lachians. The West was the fastest- 
growing section of the nation. During 
the period from 1820 to 1840 the pop¬ 
ulation of the West increased about 
200 per cent, while the Northeast 
increased 60 per cent and the South 
28 per cent. Even the boundary line 
of the United States failed to hedt the 
restless pioneers. By 1830 there were 
twenty thousand Americans from 


Louisiana, Mississippi, and Ten¬ 
nessee living in Texas, although that 
land then belonged to Mexico. 

The Indian Problem 

One of the most difficult problems 
of the frontier in the 1830’s was what 
to do with the Indians. Our settlers 
had pushed the red men from one 
homeland to another as ‘ they had 
moved to the west. The Indians 
doubted whether they would ever 
possess land which would always be 
their own — this side of the “happy 
hunting ground.” By 1830, however, 
our government had decided to set 
aside land where the Indians could 
remain forever and not be molested 
by the whites. West of Missouri and 
Arkansas were the Great Plains where, 
it was reported, no white man could 
live. Here at last, it seemed to the 
government, was a place where In¬ 
dians could dwell in peace. We made 
a pledge that Indians who moved to 
the Great Plains would never be 
molested. 

Some of the Indian tribes, however, 
objected to leaving their old home¬ 
lands. They did not wish to move to 
the Great Plains, despite the promise 
of our government. The Scminoles 
refused to leave Florida’s swamps, 
and throughout the 1830’s our army 
was trying to drive them out. The 
Sac and Fox Indians of Illinois also 
refused to go. They were angry when 
white pioneers settled upon their 
cornfields. Under the leadership of 
Black Hawk in 1832, they tried to 
drive the settlers out. The Indians 
were defeated, however, and finally 
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Prairie wagon train attacked by Indians. Among the many difficulties of settlers moving west across 
the wide and empty plains was the constant danger of Indian attack. 


were pushed across the Mississippi. 
Other tribes had similar experiences. 

Western Trails 

From a settlement in western 
Missouri, trails branched into all parts 
of the newer West (see map, page 246). 
The main route to the Southwest was 
the old Santa Fe Trail, leading to the 
old Spanish settlement of Santa Fe in 
what is now New Mexico. A party 
of traders traveled the trail in 1821 
and foimd that trade with Santa Fe 
was highly profitable. For every 
dollar the traders had invested they 
made fifteen dollars profit. Each 
year thereafter a huge ctiravan set out 
to trade with Santa Fe. These cara¬ 
vans were long lines of creaking 
wagons, loaded with calico, gingham, 
hardware, tools, glassware, needles, 
and pins. These goods were traded 
for buffalo robes, Indian blankets, 


and Mexican silver at Santa Fe, 
at the end of the 800-mile journey. 
Among the teamsters was Kit Carson, 
who was to become one of the best- 
known scouts and guides in the entire 
West. 

Trails to the Northwest were not so 
well established by 1830. Lewis and 
Clark had blazed a trail up the Mis¬ 
souri River and thence to the Colum¬ 
bia River in 1804 and 1805, but the 
far Northwest was inhabited only by 
Indians and fur traders. During the 
1820’s scouts employed by the fur 
companies discovered new routes and 
important passes across the Rocky 
Mountains. In the 1830’s, especially 
in 1832, a greater amount of explora¬ 
tion took place. Kit Carson and other 
scouts blazed trails into parts of the 
far Northwest. The main route led 
across what are now the states of 
Nebraska and Wyoming to Fort 
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Bridger, built by the famous scout 
Jim Bridger. From this fort the 
Mormon Trail was to lead to Salt 
Lake City. At Fort Hail, in what is 
now Idaho, there was a fork in the 
main trail to the Far West. The 
California Trail led across the present 
state of Nevada to San Francisco, and 
the Oregon Trail led northwestward 
to Fort Vancouver. 

The tremendous growth of the West 
was of great importance to all sections 


TEXAS AND OREGON 

Americans in Texas 

The United States in 1819 gave up 
all claim to the land now in the state 
of Texas (see Chapter 7). In 1821 
Texas became Mexican soil after 
Mexico had won her independence 
from Spain. At first Mexico wel¬ 
comed Americans who wished to 
settle in Texas. She thought that 
these settlers could add to the wealth 
of their adopted country. 

Members of the Austin family were 
leaders in the settlement of Texas. 
The life of Moses Austin was typical 
of the frontier. He was born in Con¬ 
necticut, married in Pennsylvania, 
became a miner in Virginia, and then 
moved to Louisiana, where he became 
a Spanish citizen. When Louisiana 
was sold to the United States in 1803, 
he was once more an American. In 
1820 he persuaded the Spanish to 
allow him to bring American settlers 
to Texas, but died before he could 
carry out his plans. His son, Stephen 
Austin, then took up the task. When 
Mexico won her independence from 
Spain, the new republic permitted 
Austin to proceed. Under his leader¬ 


of the nation. This growth happened 
at a time when the North and the 
South were becoming bitter rivals. 
Whether the Western territory should 
be filled with slaves like the Old South 
or whether it should depend on free 
workers like the Northeast caused 
numerous quarrels between the sec¬ 
tions. It was these quarrels over the 
West, more than anything else, that 
led to the outbreak of war between 
the North and the South in 1861. 


ship settlement was rapid and by 
1825 there were six hundred Ameri¬ 
can families in Texas. The city of 
Austin, now the capital of Texas, is 
named for him, and is on land which 
Austin once owned. 

Until 1834 the relations between 
the settlers and the Mexican govern¬ 
ment were good. Mexico did not 
interfere with the two thousand slaves 
the settlers brought to Texas, although 
she had laws against slaves within her 
borders. Neither did she greatly inter¬ 
fere with local government, allowing 
the American settlers to manage their 
own affairs. Until 1834 the settlers 
fulfilled all of their duties as loyal 
Mexican citizens. 

At about that time, however, a 
decided change took place on both 
sides. More and more Americans 
swarmed into Texas. Mexico was 
alarmed and tried to keep them out. 
Her fears grew when the United 
States government made several 
attempts to buy the territory. Austin 
tried to hold the colonists in check, 
but they became increasingly difficult 
to control. This was especially true 
after Santa Anna, the Mexican die- 
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tator, set up a new constitution in 
Mexico which limited the rights of 
Texans, and forbade slavery any¬ 
where in Mexican territory. Finally 
the settlers formed their own govern¬ 
ment and expelled the Mexican troops 
from San Antonio. Civil war between 
Mexico and her American settlers in 
Texas was begun. 

In the spring of 1836 Santa Anna 
with an army of 3000 attacked the 
Alamo (a'l<i-m6), a fortified mission 
house in San Antonio. It was de¬ 
fended by less than 200 Texans. Be¬ 
fore the assault began the Mexican 
commander said to one of his gen¬ 
erals: ‘‘You know that in this war 
there are no prisoners,” There were 
none at the Alamo. Every American 
in the fort perished. Any hope of a 
peaceful settlement completely dis¬ 
appeared. “Remember the Alamd!” 
became a battle cry. Money was 
raised in the United States to aid the 
rebellion against Santa Anna, and 
Americans rushed to the assistance 
of their fellow Americans in Texas. 

In the latter part of April, 1836, the 
Texans under Sam Houston (hus'- 
tt?n) met an army led by Santa Anna 
in the battle of San Jacinto. The 
Mexican general had such confidence 
in his ability to win that he had failed 
to take the proper precautions. His 
horses were unsaddled, his men were 
cooking their meal, and he him¬ 
self was asleep. Suddenly Houston’s 
Texans appeared from a grove of 
live oaks not far away. They ran 
toward Santa Anna’s position. The 
rifle fire that followed was like a tem¬ 
pest. Only two Texans were killed 
and twenty-three wounded, while few 
Mexicans escaped. Houston reported 
their dead alone as over six hundred. 
The next day a captive brought be¬ 


fore him turned out to be Santa Anna 
himself. The war for the independ¬ 
ence of Texas was over. Texas was 
an independent republic, and in the 
fall the first regular election was held. 
A constitution was adopted by the 
people, and Sam Houston was elected 
president of the new “Lone Star 
Republic.” 

The people of Texas wanted to be¬ 
come a part of the United States. For 
nine years, however, our government 
hesitated about admitting the Lone 
Star Republic, as Texas was called. 
The problem was a difficult one for 
politicians to handle, because of the 
bitter rivalry in the East over slavery. 
President Jackson was the trusted 
friend of Houston and was favorable 
to admitting Texas. He did not dare 
to recommend it to Congress, how¬ 
ever, for fear that it would interfere 
with his plans to make Martin Van 
Buren his successor as President. Van 
Buren, who followed Jackson as Presi¬ 
dent, was opposed to slavery and re¬ 
fused to consent to admitting any 
more slave states into the union. 
Prospects for the admission of Texas 
grew more favorable when John 
Tyler, a Virginian, became President 
in 1841. 

Since Texas grew such great quan¬ 
tities of the cotton needed in English 
mills, many Americans became afraid 
that Great Britain would annex Texas 
if we failed to do so. Then, too, there 
was good reason to believe that the 
North would not object to the admis¬ 
sion of Texas as a slave state if at the 
same time our nation also secured 
additional free territory in the large 
region called the ‘‘Oregon country,” 
then held jointly by Great Britain and 
the United States. By 1844 the admis¬ 
sion of Texas was one of the most 
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important problems that faced the 
nation. 

Americans in Oregon 

Meanwhile, settlements were also 
being made in Oregon. Here, the 
first white men were fur traders, not 
farmers. John Jacob Astor of New 
York City organized the American 
Fur Company, which in 1811 founded 
Astoria near the mouth of the Co¬ 
lumbia River. The British also were 
interested in the fur trade, however. 
The British Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany gradually gained control of 
most of the fur trade, and Astor was 
forced out. Then for about twenty 
years Oregon was completely hnder 
the personal rule of John McLbughlin, 
an officer of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 

The Indians gradually learned, from 
the fur traders and explorers, of the 


white man’s ‘‘Book of Heaven,” At a 
council fire held on the western slope 
of the Rocky Mountains in the spring 
of 1832, their chiefs decided to send 
east for such a book. Arriving at 
St. Louis, the Indians asked for the 
“white man’s book.” Their requests 
were printed in eastern newspapers, 
and American churches answered by 
sending missionaries to Oregon. These 
missionaries had some success con¬ 
verting the Indians. They had even 
greater success in raising crops on the 
fertile soil about their settlements. 
Perhaps the best-known of these mis¬ 
sionaries was Marcus Whitman. He 
returned east with such enthusiasm 
for the “matchless climate” and fertile 
soil of Oregon that he started a stam¬ 
pede of settlers. 

In 1839 a shipload of settlers reached 
Oregon by way of Cape Horn; in 1843 
a large caravan made the journey 
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overland from Missouri; and soon 
other settlers arrived by way of 
Panama. A favorite question asked 
of the new arrivals was: "‘Did you 
come the Plains over, the Isthmus 
across, or the Horn around?”’ With 
American settlers actually building 
homes, and more Americans on their 
way to Oregon, the days of the fur 
traders were numbered. Those who 
desired furs were forced to search for 
“more elbowroom.” 

In 1843 the pioneers held a mass 
meeting in a barn and set up their 
own government. This was to remain 
in eflfect “until such time as the 
United States of America extend their 
jurisdiction over us.” The admission 
of Oregon into the union, however, 
was as difficult a problem as the ad¬ 
mission of Texas, although for a dif¬ 
ferent reason. The entire Oregon 
country belonged jointly to the 
United States and Great Britain, 
according to the treaty of 1818 (see 
Chapter 7). To declare that Oregon 
was a part of the United States would 
probably lead to war with Great 
Britain. By 1844 the admission of 
Oregon, like that of Texas, was one 
of the most important problems which 
faced our nation. 

CONFLICT WITH MEXICO 

Drifting into Another War 

In no way whatever had Mexico 
ever recognized the independence of 
Texas. She had never forgiven the 
assistance which American citizens 
across the border had given to the 
revolting Texans. She had been 
aware that Texas wished to be an¬ 
nexed to the United States. There¬ 
fore she was especially bitter when in 


The North was anxious to have 
Oregon, but doubted, in the case of 
Texas, “whether as a people we are 
prepared to seize on a neighboring 
territory to the end of extending slav¬ 
ery.” The South was anxious to have 
Texas, but asked concerning Oregon, 
‘‘What do we want of this territory?” 
Finally in 1844 the future of Texas 
and Oregon became the main issue 
in the election for President. One of 
the candidates, James K. Polk, de¬ 
clared himself in favor of taking both 
Texas and Oregon. Polk was elected 
and there could be no question but 
that the American people wanted 
both territories. Congress did not 
hesitate much longer. Texas was 
admitted to the union in 1845, the 
year in which Polk was inaugurated. 
We did not obtain all of Oregon, 
however. War was approaching be¬ 
tween the United States and Mexico 
over Texas, and it was desirable to 
avoid any quarrel with Britain at the 
same time. So in 1846 we signed a 
treaty with Britain which divided the 
Oregon country into two parts — one 
American and the other British. By 
that treaty our boundary line on the 
north was definitely established at 
the parallel of 49° north latitude. 


1845 her lost province became a part 
of her ambitious, growing, northern 
neighbor. The anger was greater 
because there was a dispute over the 
boundary line between Texas and 
Mexico. The Texans declared that 
the correct boundary line was the 
Rio Grande (re'5 gran'da), but the 
Mexicans insisted that it was farther 
northeast, along the Nueces (nii-a'sas) 
River. There were two sides to this 
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boundary dispute, as there are to most 
disputes. Mexico was also afraid that 
the United States might try to take 
even more of her land. It was easy 
for Mexicans to believe that our South 
was planning to get Mexican soil to 
fill with more slaves, when many of 
our own Northerners angrily said so. 
Our relations with Mexico became 
worse because American agents sent 
to Mexico City made many mistakes 
and were sometimes insulting. 

The United States also had cause to 
complain, however. Mexico failed to 
live up to treaties which she made 
with us. Our citizens living in Mexico 
were sometimes misused. On one 
occasion a number of Americans were 
killed without a trial because they 
were suspected of plotting revolution. 
Our government asked money for 
damages to American property, and 
although Mexico agreed to pay she 
neglected to do so. The rulers of 
Mexico at that time were more inter¬ 
ested in their own personal affairs 
than in their nation’s honor. Other 
nations had complaints similar to 
ours, and in 1838 France lost patience 
and collected claims at the cannon’s 
mouth. There were quick-tempered 
people on both sides of the Texas- 
Mexico border who thought that a 
war might be a good thing. Both 
nations had made mistakes. 

For all these reasons the United 
States and Mexico were drifting to¬ 
wards war. Attempts to settle the 
quarrel by peaceful means did not 
succeed. The boundary dispute was 
especially serious. President Polk 
agreed with the Texans that the 
boundary was at the Rio Grande 
where they claimed it to be. He 
ordered American troops into the 
disputed area between the Nueces 


and the Rio Grande. Later, Mexican 
soldiers also entered this region. Some 
fighting and bloodshed resulted. Polk 
announced that Mexico had ‘"shed 
American blood upon the American 
soil,” and that war now existed “by 
the act of Mexico herself.” Mexico 
said that the United States had in¬ 
vaded Mexican soil. The Mexican 
War had begun. 

Winning More Territory 

A handful of Americans led by 
John C. Fremont (frS-mfint') started 
a revolution in California, then a 
province of Mexico, even before the 
news of war arrived from Texas. 
Taking a cotton cloth on which they 
painted with berry juice “something 
that they called a Bear,” they planted 
their banner above Mexican towns in 
California and set up the “Bear Flag 
Republic.” Colonel Stephen Kearny 
(kar^nlf) marched into Santa Fe and 
won possession of New Mexico with¬ 
out a fight. The main struggle took 
place in Mexico south of the Rio 
Grande. Here once more the Mexi¬ 
can leader was Santa Anna. He and 
General Zachary I’aylor fought a 
desperate battle at Buena Vista 
(bwa'na ves'ta) in February, 1847. 
The Americans won. Then an Ameri¬ 
can army under General Winfield 
Scott was landed at Vera Cruz. It 
captured the city after a bombard¬ 
ment of four days. Then it set out 
for Mexico City, which Scott entered 
September 14, 1847, after severe 
fighting. 

Perhaps the fiercest engagement 
was fought on the sides of a steep hill 
called Chapultepec (cha-p6ol-ta- 
pgk'). On the top was an old fortified 
castle which in 1847 was used as a 
boy’s military school. This old palace 
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Scott decided to storm. American fought with great heroism. Despite 
soldiers charged up the slopes, en- their efforts, however, the American 
gaging in hand-to-hand fighting with invaders pushed them back and 
the Mexicans who tried desperately stormed the castle. When the Mexi- 
to push them back. After a terrific can cause was clearly lost, thirteen of 
struggle the American flag waved the boys retreated to a high tower. 
UF>on the palace walls. Rather than surrender, they jumped 

Among the Mexican defenders from this tower over the cliffs to death 
were forty students of the military beneath. There was heroic bravery 
academy. These were boys in their at Chapultepee just as there had been 
teens. During the bitter conflict they at the Alamo. 
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Salt Lake City, 1850. ‘’Here we will stop and build our cityl" exclaimed Brigham Young when the 
wandering Mormons first saw the site. 


The war was over, and a treaty of 
peace was signed in February, 1848. 
Some American leaders said that our 
flag should never be hauled down in 
Mexico and that the entire nation 
should be ours. While we did not 
accept this advice, we actually took 
about half of Mexico’s territory. By 
treaty we received not only Texas, 
but also what are now California, 
Nevada, Utah, most of Arizona and 
New Mexico, and parts of Colorado, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Wyoming. 
Much of this area, greater than France 
and Germany combined, was unex¬ 
plored wilderness. We had taken 
‘‘nearly a quarter of our continental 
area at a gulp.” For this huge ter¬ 
ritory we paid only $18,000,000, in¬ 
cluding claims of our own citizens 
against Mexico. The wealth taken by 
Cortez was small by comparison. 

The boundaries of the United 
States have been changed only once 
since the Mexican War. In 1853 we 
needed a little more Mexican terri¬ 
tory, now the southernmost part of 
Arizona and New Mexico, for the 
best route of a railroad to California. 
A line there would cross the moun¬ 
tains more easily than elsewhere, and 


would be less blocked by snow in 
winter. Mexico finally agreed to sell 
the needed land to us. This Gadsden 
Purchase rounded out our boundary 
lines. 

The West during and after the 
War 

The West had become larger and 
stronger while we had been quarrel¬ 
ing with Mexico. During the 1840’s 
Iowa had grown from about 43,000 
to 192,000 in population and Wis¬ 
consin had jumped from about 31,000 
to 305,000. Settlers were beginning 
to move into Minnesota, which was 
to grow from 6000 to 172,000 in the 
1850’s. 

Utah was settled by the Mormons 
in 1847 while war with Mexico was 
raging. The Mormons were a new re¬ 
ligious group whose belief or faith was 
not popular with many of their early 
neighbors in New York and Ohio. 
They were persecuted because of their 
belief and driven from state to state; 
and there were serious conflicts in 
Missouri and Illinois. After Joseph 
Smith, their founder, was killed by a 
mob, they determined to move west¬ 
ward into territory which was then 
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Eager gold seekers are at work on the western bank of the Sacramento River in California. Notice 
their equipment. What are the two Indians in the foreground doing? 


unsettled. By a heroic trek across the 
plains and mountains, under the 
leadership of able Brigham Young, 
they reached Mexican territory which 
later became Utah. They built homes 
east of the Great Salt Lake. Their 
settlements grew rapidly under the 
leadership of Brigham Young. By 
1850 there were 11,380 people in 
Utah. They played an important 
part in the settlement of California 
because they fed the half-starved gold- 
seekers, their horses, and their stock, 
repaired their wagons, and did many 
other things to help the miners on 
their way to California. 

In 1848, a short time before Mexico 
agreed to our possession of California, 
gold had been discovered at Sutter’s 
Mill. At first the news sounded just 
like another yarn to the East. As 
soon as the report had been proved 
correct, however, a wild stampede — 
the ‘^gold rush of ’49” — set in. Thou¬ 


sands of men with picks and shovels 
set out to the gold fields. Those who 
could afford to go by ship were lucky 
indeed. The trails across the west 
were marked by skeletons of gold 
seekers who had been scalped by 
Indians or who had died of hunger 
or thirst. In 1850, however, there 
were 92,597 inhabitants in California, 
and San Francisco was growing 
rapidly. Wherever there is wealth to 
steal there will be criminals also, 
and California was no exception. In 
the early months of the gold rush 
there were almost no government and 
laws to protect the gold miners against 
thieves. Before order was created 
there were about 1200 murders with 
only three hangings. The leading 
citizens, however, finally banded to¬ 
gether in self-defense. Their com¬ 
mittees, called Vigilantes (vlj-jf-l&n'- 
tfez), took the law into their own 
hands and destroyed the criminals. 
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By 1860 California had about 380,000 
people — more than four times as 
many as in 1850. About one seventh 
of these Californians lived in San 
Francisco and around the magnificent 
harbor at the Golden Gate. 

Meanwhile interesting changes 
were taking place in the mountains 
of the West. New discoveries of gold 
and silver caused miners to rush to 
all parts of the frontier. In 1859 there 
was a wild stampede into Colorado. 
Prospectors rallied to the cry ‘‘Pikes 
Peak or Bust,” and within two years 
there were about 35,000 persons in 


Colorado, and Denver was a pros¬ 
perous city. Miners spread into New 
Mexico, Nevada, and Idaho. They 
“were like quicksilver” and “stayed 
nowhere longer than the gold at¬ 
tracted them.” Mark Twain, who 
arrived in Carson City, Nevada, in 
1861, described that area as “fabu¬ 
lously rich in gold, silver, copper, 
lead, coal, iron, quicksilver . . . 
thieves, murderers, desperadoes, 
ladies, children, lawyers, Christians, 
Chinamen, Spaniards, gamblers, 
sharpers, coyotes, poets, preachers, 
and jack rabbits.” 


THIRTY YEARS OF COMPROMISE BETWEEN THE SECTIONS 


It was clear that the Far West 
would add many states to the Union. 
The South demanded that the West 
should be slave territory; but the 
North insisted that the West should 
be free, with slavery excluded. Some¬ 
times the quarrel became very bitter. 
Could some peaceful means be found 
to settle the quarrels so that the North 
and the South could be friends once 
more? Or would quarrels continue 
to grow in bitterness until they would 
end in war? 

The Missouri Compromise 

Congress had succeeded in settling 
one such quarrel in 1820. Missouri 
had asked to be admitted to the Union 
as a slave state. To this request the 
North would not agree. The North 
feared that if slavery was allowed in 
Missouri it might spread into other 
parts of the West. Then Maine, which 
was a part of Massachusetts, asked 
to be admitted to the union as a free 
state. The free states were equal in 
number with the slave states at that 


time. If Congress did as Maine asked, 
the free states would have control of 
our government. The North already 
had control over the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives in Congress because of 
its greater population; if Maine was 
admitted the North would have more 
votes in the Senate also. Finally 
Henry Clay suggested an agreement 
known as the Missouri Compromise. 
This agreement provided that both 
states would be admitted, Maine as 
a free state and Missouri as a slave 
state. The remainder of the Louisiana 
territory would be divided into free 
soil and slave soil by the 36° 30' line 
of latitude. Both North and South 
accepted the Missouri Compromise. 
Serious trouble between the two sec¬ 
tions was prevented for the time 
being. 

The dispute over Missouri had 
startled the entire country, however. 
Some of our leaders must have seen 
the handwriting on the wall. Jeffer¬ 
son compared the excitement to an 
alarm bell in the night, saying that it 
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‘^filled me with terror. I considered 
it at once as the knell of the Union.” 
Accotding to one of Georgia’s 
leaders, also, a fire had been kindled 
which he warned “only seas of blood 
could extinguish.” 

The same problem came up again 
in the middle of the 1830’s. At that 
time Arkansas and Michigan came 
into the union side by side, one slave¬ 
holding and the other free. In the 
1840’s Florida and Iowa, and then 
Texas and Wisconsin followed in like 
manner. At the beginning of 1850 
there were thirty states, fifteen of them 
free and fifteen slaveholding. 

The Compromise of 1850 

Compromise became more difficult 
as time passed. More and more 
Northerners agreed with William L. 
Garrison that slavery was wrong, 
and were anxious to abolish slavery 
throughout the nation. Garrison 
published a newspaper, called the 
Liberator^ which caused Northerners 
to hate slavery and caused Southern¬ 
ers to hate the North. Tempers be¬ 
came shorter in both North and 
South. The South was especially 
angry in 1831 when a Negro rebel¬ 
lion, led by Nat Turner, occurred in 
Virginia. It blamed the Liberator and 
other Northern newspapers that urged 
Negro slaves to revolt against their 
masters. 

Meanwhile, Northerners continued 
to help fleeing slaves escape to Canada 
by means of the “Underground Rail¬ 
road.” This was not a railroad nor 
was it underground; really it was a 
network of routes over which escap¬ 
ing slaves were hurried by night and 
hidden by day until all danger of 
capture was past. Helping Negroes 
to escape seemed to the South like 


stealing, or at least like handling 
stolen property. 

When the time came to consider 
the admission of Texas many of the 
leaders of both North and South 
talked about seceding from the union 
if the other section won out. The 
Mexican War added to the bitterness. 
By 1850 war between the states over 
slavery seemed close at hand. The 
ominous sound of thunder rolled out 
of the Southwest; storm clouds gath¬ 
ered at the nation’s capital; and polit¬ 
ical lightning flashed and threatened 
to split our country in two. But once 
more Henry Clay, now a bent old 
man 73 years of age, returned to the 
halls of Congress with another of his 
famous compromises. 

The Compromise of 1850 had five 
agreements. California was to enter 
the union as a free state. The bound¬ 
aries of slaveholding Texas were to be 
reduced. The question of slavery in 
the remainder of the territory which 
we had won from Mexico was to be 
settled by popular sovereignty — that 
is, by the vote of the people who lived 
in the territory when it should become 
a state. There was to be a stronger 
law to prevent the escape of slaves 
from the South. Finally it was pro¬ 
vided that no more slaves should be 
bought and sold in the nation’s cap¬ 
ital. This compromise failed to satisfy 
anyone completely; but unless Con¬ 
gress decided to accept it or something 
similar there would be bloodshed. 

Calhoun was the spokesman of the 
South. He was too ill to speak him¬ 
self, so another Senator read his 
speech. He was opposed to the com¬ 
promise, stating that Congress had 
no right to keep any citizen from tak¬ 
ing his property, including slaves, into 
any territory. The North must stop 
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In the debate in the Senate on the Compromise of 1850, Clay made his greatest and last effort to 
save the Union. 


its unjust interference with the rights Congress as during the debates on 
of the South if the union was to be Clay’s compromise. There were grave 
saved. The Compromise alone could doubts about whether war could be 
not save it. If the North could not be averted. Much depended on Daniel 
just, ‘‘let the states we both represent Webster. His own state of Massa- 
agree to separate and part in peace.” chusetts was strongly opposed to 
Some Northern leaders also felt slavery, and so was he. His love for 
that the Compromise could not sue- the union, however, was even greater 
ceed. William H. Seward of New than his hatred of slavery. In one of 
York declared that the end of slavery his greatest speeches he said, “I wish 
was near and “inevitable.” Slavery to speak today for the preservation of 
was wrong; it was contrary to the law the Union.” States could not secede 
of God, which was a higher law than in peace. “Peaceable secession? Sir, 
our constitution; and nothing that the your eyes and mine are never destined 
government could do or say could to see that miracle!” With Webster’s 
make slavery right anywhere. support, the great Compromise of 

Seldom if ever have so many great 1850 was passed through Congress, 
speeches been heard in the halls of In the twilight of his life Webster thus 
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brought upon his head the dislike of 
his own New England, but he held 
the states together. War had been 

COMPROMISE FAILS 

For a short time after the Com¬ 
promise of 1850 hot tempers cooled. 
There was a sudden change, however, 
when Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote 
Uncle TonCs Cabin in 1852. This book 
was a simple story telling of mistreat¬ 
ment of slaves in the South. More and 
more Northerners came to believe 
that Southern masters were generally 
cruel to their slaves. Although slaves 
in general were fairly well treated, 
the North became convinced that the 
opposite was true. Probably no other 
book in the history of our country 
ever aroused such a storm of anger. 
It was one of the main reasons why 
the North was willing to fight in 1861. 

Trouble over Kansas 

Meanwhile more storm clouds were 
appearing in the West. Settlers were 
moving into the lands beyond Mis¬ 
souri and Iowa. Should these terri¬ 
tories be free or slave? Once again 
there were hot words and short tem¬ 
pers. Finally in 1854 a compromise 
suggested by Stephen A. Douglas of 
Illinois was accepted by Congress. 
His Kansas-Nebraska Bill provided 
that the territory in dispute should 
be divided into two parts named 
Kansas and Nebraska, and that the 
question of slavery should be decided 
by the people who would settle there. 

It must be admitted that this 
method of settling the quarrel over 
slavery seemed the most democratic 
one proposed. Nebraska, however, 
was certain to be free anyway because 


postponed for ten years. Compromise 
had succeeded in preventing blood¬ 
shed thus far. 


of geography, so the main controversy 
was over Kansas. The older states 
were unwilling to allow the people of 
Kansas to decide the dispute over 
slavery for themselves. Inhabitants 
from both the North and the South 
rushed to Kansas with their rifles. 
Riots broke out and blood was shed. 
Almost every man who was harmed 
or killed had relatives and friends 
farther east who rushed to his as¬ 
sistance or to obtain revenge. The 
quarrels in Kansas resulted in greater 
bitterness in all parts of the nation, 
even in the halls of Congress in Wash¬ 
ington. Here a United States Senator 
was beaten over the head with a 
heavy stick until he became un¬ 
conscious. 

There was increased talk of seces¬ 
sion from the union in both North and 
South. ‘‘The government has fallen 
into the hands of Slave Power com¬ 
pletely,” wrote one Northern leader. 
“So far as national politics are con¬ 
cerned, we are beaten — there’s no 
hope.” Both political parties split 
under the strain; the Whig party even 
ceased to exist. This party had been 
formed in the 1830’s by those who 
were opposed to Andrew Jackson. 
For about twenty years the Whigs 
and the Democrats had been our 
main political parties. After the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, however, 
northern Whigs and southern Whigs 
were unable to continue in the same 
party. A new party, called the Re¬ 
publican, came into being in the 
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North. The Republicans were against 
the extension of slavery into the West 
and favored giving free farms to 
Western settlers. 

Dred Scott 

In 1857 the Supreme Court added 
to the bitterness. A case came before 
it concerning a Negro slave, Dred 
Scott. He claimed that he was free 
because his master had taken him 
into free territory, but the Supreme 
Court under Chief Justice Taney 
(to'nl) would not accept this idea. 
Taney declared that a slave was not 
a citizen in the eyes of the Constitu¬ 
tion, and that the lower courts were 
correct in deciding that Scott had 
no right to complain. The matter 
could have ended there, but Taney 
went on to state further that since a 
slave was property a slaveowner could 
take his Negroes into free territory 
just as he might his other possessions, 
and that no one could take the slave¬ 
owner’s property away from him. 
This decision meant that slavery could 
exist anywhere. 

The reason why Taney said more 
about slavery than was necessary was 
because he thought that if the Su¬ 
preme Court made a decision Ameri¬ 
cans in all sections of the nation would 
accept it. Thus he hoped to bring 
to an end the bitter quarrel between 
the North and the South on the sub¬ 
ject of slavery. The Dred Scott deci¬ 
sion did not have the effect intended, 
however. It resulted in even greater 
bitterness instead of promoting peace 
and harmony. The time was past 
when the views of people on slavery 
could be determined by judges, who¬ 
ever they might be or however noble 
their purposes might be. The North 
pointed to the fact that a majority 


of the judges, including Taney, were 
Southerners, It charged that the 
Dred Scott case was just another plot 
on the part of the South. 

In 1858 Stephen A. Douglas was a 
candidate for the United States Sen¬ 
ate in Illinois. He had a great repu¬ 
tation as a public speaker and was 
one of the nation’s leaders. Running 
against him was a tall, awkward, un¬ 
known lawyer named Abraham Lin¬ 
coln. During the campaign there was 
a series of great debates. Douglas 
argued that the best way to solve the 
slavery problem was to allow the in¬ 
habitants of the West to decide for 
themselves, state by state. In the end 
Illinois elected him to the Senate in 
preference to Lincoln. But Lincoln 
became well-known over the nation 
because of these debates. The views 
he expressed against slavery were 
largely responsible for making him 
the next President of the United 
States. 

John Brown 

In 1859 the bitterness between the 
North and the South grew even worse. 
John Brown was a Northerner who 
hated slavery. At first he had been 
satisfied to talk against slavery, but 
later he decided ‘'what is needed is 
action — action!” He had taken part 
in the rioting in Kansas. In 1859 he 
hoped to start a revolt of the slaves. 
To obtain the needed guns and am¬ 
munition, he decided to capture a 
government arsenal at Harpers Ferry, 
Virginia. Brown and his small band 
of twenty-one followers were able to 
seize the arsenal, but they in turn 
were captured by American troops 
led by Colonel Robert E. Lee. Brown 
was found guilty of murder and 
treason and was publicly hanged. 
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The entire South was very angry 
because of Brown’s attempt to start 
a revolt of the slaves. Jefferson Davis 
described Brown’s raid as “the inva¬ 
sion of a State by a murderous gang 
— bent on inciting slaves to murder 
helpless women and children.” Many 
Northerners felt that Brown’s acts 
were a great mistake. Redph Waldo 
Emerson, poet and philosopher of 
Massachusetts, however, described 
Brown as “that new saint” who made 
the “gallows glorious like the Cross.” 
One United States Senator wrote in 
a letter to his wife; “The members 
on both sides are mostly armed with 
deadly weapons, and it is said that 
the friends of each are armed in the 
galleries.” Jefferson Davis remarked 
that members of Congress were more 
like agents of states at war than men 
assembled in the interest of a com¬ 
mon welfare. 

Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson 
Davis 

During the 1850’s the strength of 
the North increased at the expense of 
the South. There had been strong 
sentiment in favor of the South in 
such states as Indiana and Illinois at 
the time of the Compromise of 1850. 
Ties of ancestry and friendship would 
have helped the cause of the South 
if war had broken out then. Between 
1850 and 1860, however, a great 
change took place in the Northwest. 
During this period railroads were 
built connecting New York and Chi¬ 
cago. Most of the new settlers came 
from the Northeast as a result. Many 
of these newcomers were German im¬ 
migrants who had fled from their 
homes to escape tyranny. They were 
opposed to all forms of slavery. By 
1860 the majority of people living in 


the Northwest were definitely on the 
side of the North. In the election of 
that year they gave their votes to 
Abraham Lincoln, eilthough Illinois 
had failed to do so only two short 
years before. 

Jefferson Davis summed up the 
views of the South when he asked: 
“Do you propose to better the condi¬ 
tion of the slave? Not at all. ... It 
is not humanity that influences you. 
... It is that your section may grow 
in power and prosperity upon treas¬ 
ures unjustly taken from the South, 
like the vampire bloated and gorged 
with the blood which it has .secretly 
sucked from its victim. . . . Because 
you want, by an unjust system of leg¬ 
islation, to promote the industry of 
the New England states, at the ex¬ 
pense of the people of the South and 
their industry,” 

Lincoln had summarized the views 
of the North at the time of his debates 
with Douglas in 1858. “I believe this 
government cannot endure perma¬ 
nently half slave and half free,” he 
had said. “I do not expect the Union 
to be dissolved — I do not expect the 
house to fall — but I expect it will 
cease to be divided. It will become 
all one thing, or all the other.” Lin¬ 
coln believed that slavery was wrong 
and that the views of the North would 
triumph in the end. 

Davis was correct in realizing that 
at the bottom of all the difficulty be¬ 
tween the sections was the fact that 
the interests of the North and South 
vyere direedy opposed to each other. 
Lincoln was correct in concluding 
that the nation could continue free or 
slave, but not both. Before long Davis 
was to be president of the Southern 
states, and Lincoln president of the 
Northern States. 
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Study Activities 

1. A Map oj the Frontier, Draw a free¬ 
hand map of the United States showing 
the territory west of the Appalachians. 
On the map place a dotted line showing 
the frontier of 1830, as it is described on 
pages 238-241 of Chapter 15. On the 
same map show the routes from Inde¬ 
pendence, Missouri, to the West which 
are described in the first section of 
Chapter 15. Locale on the map all places 
mentioned in Chapter 15. 

2 . Indian Lands. The policy of the 
United Slates government toward the 
Indians has changed through the years. 
At present the policy is friendly, and 
every aid is given to the Indians now liv¬ 
ing in the United States. The policy of 
setting aside Indian Territory or reserva¬ 
tions dates back to the period dealt with 
in Chapter 15, Divide the class into two 
groups, one representing Indian tribes 
and the other agents of the government, 
and debate the merits of the Indian 
policy described in the first section of 
Chapter 15. Were any Indians of the 
area in which you now live affected by 
this policy? 

3 . New States. Consult the list of states 
in the Appendix of this book, and make a 
list of all the states admitted to the Union 
between 1820 and 1860. How many 
states were admitted? Can you find out 
what their total population was in 1860? 
In 1940? 

4 . Books to Read. There are many 
excellent books to read about this period 
of United States history. Consult your 
school and public libraries and prepare 
a bibliography of available books. The 
following list may be helpful. Read as 
many of the books as possible. Appoint 
meml>ers of the class to give floor talks 
on the most interesting books they read. 

Margaret Bloom, Black HawFs Trail, Laidlaw 
Bros., 1931. The Black Hawk War, 
Zachary Taylor, Abraham Lincoln. 


Reed Fulton, Moccasin Trail, Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., 1929. The story of a boy 
who took the trail of Kit Carson. 

Katherine Grey, Rolling Wheels, Little, 
Brown & Co., 1932. The covered wagon 
1:raii from Indiana to California. 

Hildegardc Hawthorne, Wheels toward the 
West, Longmans, Green & Co., 1931. Kit 
Carson and the wagon trail to Santa Fe. 

H. C. Holling, Tree in the Trail, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1942 Account of happenings 
on Santa Fe Trail. 

Ezra Meeker, Ox-Team Days on the Oregon 
Trail, World Book Co., 1922. In 1852 the 
author went to Oregon; fifty-four years 
later he made the trip again and started to 
mark the famous old trail. 

Barbara Mayo, Henry Clay, Farrar & Rine¬ 
hart, Inc., 1943. Story of long life of the 
man who might have helped avoid war if 
his moderation had prevailed. 

Louise A. Neyhart, Henrys Lincoln, Holiday 
House, 1945. Boy goes to Lincoln-Douglas 
debate in Freeport in 1858. 

G. W. Ogden, Cherokee Trails, Dodd, Mead 
& Co., 1928. Frontier life and pioneer 
days in Kansas. 

Vernon Quinn, War-Paint and Powder-Horn, 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1929. Story of 
the Santa Fe Trail. 

Constance Rourke, Davy Crockett, Harcourt 
Brace & Co., 1934. Authentic biography 
which keeps adventurous flavor of Crock¬ 
ett’s character. 

E. S. Sabin, Gold Seekers of '49, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1915. Exciting story of the rush 
for gold in California. 

Flora W, Seymour, The Boy's Life of Kit 
Carson, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1929. 
Irwin Shapiro, Yankee Thunder — the legend¬ 
ary Life of Davy Crockett, Julian Messner, 
Inc., 1941. A colorful story with excellent 
illustrations. 

5 . Texas and Oregon. Make two lists — 
one of reasons why Texas attracted 
slaveholding settlers and the other of 
reasons why Oregon attracted settlers 
without slaves. After reading the sections 
in the textbook, consult your geographies. 
Write one-paragraph descriptions of 
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each area without actually naming the 
area, and see how many members of the 
class can identify the area described. 

6« A Map of the Mexican War, Draw 
or trace a map of the area from Louisiana 
to the Pacific and from Kansas to Mexico 
City. On the map locate the places 
mentioned in the section of Chapter 15 
which deals with the War with Mexico. 
Show on the map {a) the campaigns and 
battles of the war, and (6) the territories 
ceded to the United States as a result 
of the war. 

7. The Oregon Trail — 1852-1906, In 
1852 Ezra Meeker went by ox team to 
the Oregon country. Fifty-four years 
later he made the trip again in a wagon 
drawn by ox team. On his second trip 
he persuaded people to erect monuments 
to mark the almost lost Oregon Trail. 
Make two lists to show the differences 
between the two trips. In the first list 
write the four or five outstanding things 
Meeker saw along the Oregon Trail in 
1852. In the second list write four or five 
outstanding things which were to be seen 
along the trail 54 years later, but were 
not there in 1852. If you prefer, draw 
pictures to show the most important dif¬ 


ferences between 1852 and 1906. If you 
can get Ezra Meeker’s account of his 
two trips as told in Ox-Team Days on the 
Oregon Trail, you will enjoy it very much. 

8. A Study Guide, Make a list of the 
events involving controversy between 
North and South during the years from 
the Missouri Compromise of 1820 to the 
John Brown raid in 1859 which are dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter 15. Write the list on 
the board and use it as a guide during 
your study and discussion of the last 
section of the chapter. 

9. Slavery and the Westward Movement. 
Write a single paragraph of not more 
than 100 words stating clearly why the 
westward movement after 1815 caused 
controversy between the North and the 
South. Your paragraph should be a 
good summary of the main idea of Chap¬ 
ter 15. 

10. People Make History. Prepare a list 
of all the persons mentioned in Chapter 
15. On the list will be several different 
kinds of people — frontiersmen, states¬ 
men, reformers, and others. Be able to 
tell what each person on the list con¬ 
tributed to the making of modern 
America. 
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UNION VERSUS CONFEDERACY 


In 1860 rivalry and ill feeling be¬ 
tween the North and the South was 
greater than ever before. To many 
Americans, including Alexander Ste¬ 
phens of Georgia, it seemed that the 
only possible result would be war. 
Stephens explained his desire to re¬ 
main out of politics by comparing the 
two sections to trains: “When I am on 
one of two trains coming in opposite 
directions on a single track, both en¬ 
gines at high speed, ... I get off at 
the first station.” 

There was unusual excitement dur¬ 
ing the presidential campaign in 
1860. The Republican party was 
opposed to the extension of slavery. 
If the Republicans were victorious in 
the election, the South would look 
upon that event as the same as a 
declaration of war by the North. 
Abraham Lincoln was the Republican 
candidate, but the attitude of the 
South would have been the same who¬ 
ever was the candidate. A Repub¬ 
lican victory would show that the 
North wished to crush the South. It 
was feared by many Southerners that 
the North would no longer respect 
the slave property of the plantation 
owner. 

Both North and South were grow¬ 
ing stronger as time passed, but the 
North was increasing in strength 
more rapidly than the South. There 
had been fifteen free states and fifteen 
slaveholding states at the beginning 
of 1850. The three states admitted 
between 1850 and 1860, however, 
had all been free: California in 1850, 
Minnesota in 1858, and Oregon in 
1859. Any delay in the approaching 


conflict would benefit the North, not 
the South. Robert B. Rhett of South 
Carolina expressed the views of many 
Southerners when he declared, “The 
only policy is for us to arm as soon as 
we receive authentic intelligence of 
the election of Lincoln.” 

Lincoln’s election was fairly certain 
because the Democrats were split into 
two groups, each with its own candi¬ 
dates. He was almost unknown in 
the Northeast, where most of the 
voters lived, but his views on slavery 
were popular there. As a result, in 
November, 1860, a majority of the 
electors chosen were Republicans, all 
from free states; and Lincoln was 
duly elected President. 

Rhett and other Southern leaders 
prepared to carry out their threats to 
secede. In December, 1860, a con¬ 
vention in South Carolina declared 
that the “Union now subsisting be¬ 
tween South Carolina and other slates 
under the name of United vStales of 
America” no longer existed. Charles¬ 
ton’s leading newspaper appeared 
with bold black headlines: — “The 
Union is Dissolved!” By February 1, 
1861, similar action had been taken 
by Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas in that 
order. On February 4, delegates from 
those seven states met at Montgom¬ 
ery, Alabama, where they drew up a 
new constitution of their own for the 
Confederate States of America, gen¬ 
erally known as the Confederacy. By 
the end of June, 1861, Virginia, 
Arkansas, North Carolina, and Ten¬ 
nessee had also joined the Confeder¬ 
acy, making eleven states in all. 
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Between the Confederacy and the 
North were four other slaveholding 
states — the border states of Dela¬ 
ware, Maryland, Kentucky, and Mis¬ 
souri. They remained loyal to the 
Union, although for some time their 
final decision was in doubt. Vigorous 
action was required in Maryland, 
where Southern sympathizers cut tele¬ 
graph lines connecting Washington 
with the North. The majority in 
those four states followed such leaders 
as Andrew Johnson of Tennessee, who 
declared, “Secession is hell-born and 
hell-bound,’’ although thousands 
there, except in Delaware, fought in 
the armies of the South. The resi¬ 
dents of northwestern Virginia held a 
convention at Wheeling, and applied 
to Congress for admission to the Union 
as West Virginia. Their application 
was finally granted in June, 1863, 


In addition to those five states, the 
Union consisted of the six New Eng¬ 
land states, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Mich¬ 
igan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Min¬ 
nesota, Oregon, and California; also 
Kansas, which was admitted as a 
state in 1861. The majority of North¬ 
erners were anxious to preserve the 
Union, and felt that compromise 
would only postpone a conflict that 
was inevitable. They agreed with 
Lincoln that “The tug has to come, 
and better now than later.” Yet opin¬ 
ion varied in the North as in the 
South. At one extreme, the New York 
Tribune declared, “If the cotton States 
shall decide that they can do better 
out of the Union than in it, we insist 
on letting them go in peace.” At the 
other extreme, Senator E. D, Baker 
of Oregon asserted, “We of the North 
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Handy Studios 


Abraham Lincoln, By his 
hold on the affections of 
the people, not only in 
this country but in many 
lands of the world, Lin¬ 
coln has finally become 
a symbol both of Ameri¬ 
can democracy and of 
the Union. 


are a majority of the Union, and we ers just when the moment arrived for 
will govern the Union in our own their sections to settle their c^uarrels 
way.” on the field of battle. 


The Leaders and Their Sections Abraham Lincoln 


Both Lincoln and Davis were born 
in the border state of Kentucky. The 
family of one moved into the farm¬ 
lands of the Northwest, and the family 
of the other moved into the cotton 
kingdom of the South. One grew to 
manhood in a section which depended 
on free white labor, while the other 
was surrounded with the owners and 
slaves of cotton plantations. Neither 
was anxious to shed the blood of his 
fellow Americans. It was their des¬ 
tiny, however, that they became lead- 


“ Honest Abe” Lincoln came from 
Illinois to the White House. He had 
found his way to wisdom by the light 
of flickering fires and by studying the 
ways of men. He was known as a 
great “rail-splitter,” a conqueror of 
bullies, and an honest but poor store¬ 
keeper. He had become a frontier 
lavyyer before starting his climb up 
the political ladder. 

Lincoln was six feet, four inches 
tall, and his lean figure made him 
appear even taller. He seemed like 
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a giant when he wore a top hat. His 
movements were awkward and his 
appearance homely. Black, bushy 
hair crowned a great forehead. His 
eyes were deep-set, gray, and dream¬ 
ing. Kindness, sadness, and mystery 
were in his expression. 

Lincoln was not as well known 
throughout the nation as were other 
Republican leaders such as Seward 
and Chase. His political experience 
had been confined largely to service 
in the Illinois legislature and one term 
in the national House of Representa¬ 
tives. Yet he had built up, in Illinois 
and other states of the Old Northwest, 
a personal following of men who had 
been drawn to him by his greatness 
of character. He was one of the 
founders of the Republican party and 
in 1856 was seriously considered as a 
candidate for Vice-President. He in¬ 
creased in prominence as a result of 
his debates with Douglas in 1858, 
and became popular in the Northeast 
after an excellent speech which he 
delivered at Cooper Union in New 
York City in 1860. As his personal 
following continued to grow, he won 
the election of 1860, and became 
President in 1861 at the age of fifty- 
two. Thus at a time of great crisis, 
when the future of the nation was at 
stake, the Union found in Abraham 
Lincoln one of America’s greatest 
statesmen. 

Inauguration Day in March, 1861, 
was disagreeable and stormy. The 
audience was nervous and restless, 
not knowing what might happen. 
Lincoln had already lived through 
one plot to kill him; another attempt 
might be made to take his life. Sev¬ 
eral Southern states had already se¬ 
ceded from the Union and established 
the Confederacy. General Scott kept 


a watchful eye on the crowd, riflemen 
were placed on the roofs of certain 
houses, and artillery was in position 
for instant use. 

Lincoln appeared in a new tall hat, 
a black suit of clothes, black boots, 
and a black cane with a gold head 
the size of a hen’s egg. When he rose 
to speak, he awkwardly looked about 
for a place to set his hat; Senator 
Douglas, his former rival, took it and 
held it for him. Lincoln drew his 
address from his inside coat pocket 
and calmly began to read. He de¬ 
clared, ‘T have no purpose, directly 
or indirectly, to interfere with the in¬ 
stitution of slavery in the states where 
it exists,” but he also asserted that 
‘'no State upon its own mere motion 
can lawfully get out of the Union.” 
In closing he declared, “We are not 
enemies, but friends.” Then the oath 
of office was given to Lincoln by 
Chief Justice Taney, who had written 
the Dred Scott decision. The artillery 
boomed a salute of thunder to the 
new President, and the inauguration 
was over. 

Jefferson Davis 

Jefi'erson Davis came from Mis¬ 
sissippi to be the president of the Con¬ 
federacy. His father, unlike Lincoln’s, 
had been successful, and had made a 
fair fortune as a planter. This made 
it possible for the son to attend college 
in Kentucky. He then went to West 
Point, after which he made a fine rep¬ 
utation as an officer in the Mexican 
War. From the close of that struggle 
to the election of Lincoln he spent 
much of his time in Washington either 
in the Senate or in the President’s 
cabinet. 

Jefferson Davis made a fine appear¬ 
ance. He was fairly tall, erect, spare. 
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His square chin, firm nose, and high 
noble brow indicated his thoughtful 
spirit and iron will. His flashing blue 
eyes could belong only to a man of 
action. To the South he was the man 
of destiny who was to guide its new 
ship of state in its quest for liberty. 
The crowds at his inauguration were 
enthusiastic and cheered loudly. His 
hearers were certain that they would 
throw off the rule of the North just 
as their forefathers had thrown off 
the rule of Britain. For many years 
the United States had been almost 
two nations under one flag; now in 
March, 1861, the two seemed to be 
completely separate, each with its own 
flag and president. 


The Commanding Generals 

The South turned to Robert E. Lee 
of Virginia to command its soldiers 
on the field of battle. He had given 
ample proof of his great military 
ability in the Mexican War and had 
made a fine record as Superintendent 
at West Point. He was every inch a 
Southern gentleman, and at the same 
time a natural leader of men in both 
mind and body. He had a firm hold 
on the affection of the men who fol¬ 
lowed him. He loved his country and 
his state. It was difficult for him to 
choose between them, but in the 
end this great Virginian remained 
loyal to his native state. He left his 



Jefferson Davis. In Rich¬ 
mond, Virginia, there is 
a monument to the mem¬ 
ory of “Jefferson Davis, 
the first and only Presi¬ 
dent of the Confederate 
States of America.“ 
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Brown Brothers 

Ulysses S. Grant. As a general, Grant was 
more successful than he was later as President. 


beautiful Arlington home behind him 
and answered the call of duty as he 
saw it. He was able to hold oflf the 
North for four long years of unequal 
struggle in spite of tremendous odds 
against him. 

There was no soldier in the North 
to whom that section could turn with 
such assurance. Lincoln was forced 
to turn from one general to another 
without much success during the early 
part of the war. He did not find the 
general the North badly needed until 
he turned to Ulysses S. Grant. Grant 
was a graduate of West Point, but his 
record had been unimpressive there. 
He had been late for roll calls, had 
failed to keep his musket clean, and 
had dressed in a slouchy manner. 
Later he had served acceptably in 
the Mexican War, but after that he 
had quit the army, saying, “Whoever 
hears of me in ten years will hear of 
a well-to-do old Missouri farmer.” 
Grant failed as a farmer, however, 
and in 1861 when war broke out 



Robert E. Lee. He lived up to the highest ideals 
of the South. 


among the states he was, at the age of 
thirty-nine, earning $800 a year sell¬ 
ing hides at Galena, Illinois. He was 
about five feet eight inches in height, 
wore whiskers, and continued to dress 
as carelessly as at West Point. He was 
silent, cool, determined, grim, and 
courageous. His nerves were ever 
cool and steady. On one occasion an 
officer rode up and observed, “We are 
surrounded and will have to sur¬ 
render.” Grant’s reply was typical: 
“1 guess not. If we are surrounded 
we must cut our way out as we cut 
our way in.” He became the vic¬ 
torious general of the war — “a first- 
class fighting man.” 

The Sections Compared 

The white population of the eleven 
states of the South was about five mil¬ 
lion people. The North was larger 
in every respect. The North had a 
white population of about nineteen 
million without counting the four 
border states where there were people 
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favoring both sides. Therefore the 
North was nearly four times as strong 
as the South in man power. The dif¬ 
ference in wealth was also tremendous, 
with the North possessing every finan¬ 
cial advantage. Most of the better 
railroads were in the North, provid¬ 
ing faster and easier transportation. 
The North had more factories with 
which to meet the needs of war. 

The South, however, had certain 
advantages over the North. On the 
whole the better generals were on its 
side, and most of the war was to be 
fought on its soil. The South was 
also more firmly united than the 
North. It was in the position of de¬ 
fending its homes from eonquering 
armies. The poor whites had no desire 
to see the Negroes free, because they 
thought their own struggle to make 
a living would be made much harder. 
Most of the slaves continued to work, 
and grew food to feed the Confederate 
soldiers. In the North there was less 
agreement. Many Northerners who 
would have fought to protect their 
own homes had no desire to conquer 
the South. They agreed with the 
New York Tribune that the Southern 
states should be allowed to leave the 
Union if they desired. Even those 
Northerners who were ready to fight 
did not agree in their reasons for fight- 

THE STRATEGY OF THE WAR 

The Beginning of Bloodshed 

In April, 1861, Charleston, South 
Carolina, was the center of excite¬ 
ment. Here was located Fort Sumter, 
a United States government arsenal. 
Its supplies were running low. Its 
commander told Lincoln that if the 


ing. New Englanders seemed most 
concerned about freeing slaves, but 
the people in the Northwest were 
more anxious to prevent the nation 
splitting into two parts. 

The South hoped that the North¬ 
west would give it some support. Ties 
of ancestry and political friendship 
between the two sections remained 
strong. Also it was felt that their 
common interest in trade and com¬ 
merce on the Mississippi would bind 
these two sections to each other. 
Southern hopes were disappointed, 
however, for railroads had bound the 
Northwest to the Northeast with 
bands of steel. 

The South also depended too much 
on cotton. It was mistaken in think¬ 
ing that neither the New England 
factories nor those in England and 
France could live without cotton. ‘T 
firmly believe,” said one Southern 
Senator, ‘Hhat the slaveholding South 
is now the controlling power of the 
world; that no other power would 
face us in hostility. . . . The North 
without us would be a motherless 
calf, bleating about, and die of mange 
and starvation.” 

Thus each section had its own ad¬ 
vantages and its weaknesses and its 
hopes as war began in the spring of 
1861. 


garrison remained, more supplies 
must come soon. Would they be 
sent? If the supplies were not sent, 
the garrison would be forced to leave 
to escape starvation, and the Con¬ 
federates would then march in. If 
supplies were sent, the South would 
look upon this as a warlike act di- 
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Brawn Brothers 

The Confederate bombardment of Fort Sumter. Union forces later bombarded the fort many times, 
but throughout the war it resisted and was never surrendered by the Confederates. 


reeled against South Carolina and 
probably would take the fort by force. 
Finally news arrived in Charleston 
that the Northern ships were on their 
way with provisions. The Confeder¬ 
ates opened fire on the fort and, after 
a bombardment of thirty-four hours, 
the United States flag there was 
hauled down. The war was on at 
last. 

A wave of excitement swept over 
the country. In the South the people 
joyfully celebrated their first victory. 
The cry went up: ‘‘On to Washing¬ 
ton.” The war, they thought, would 
be over in a few months. In the North 
the news had an effect like that of 
Lexington and Concord. James Rus¬ 
sell Lowell said, “That first gun at 
Sumter brought all the free states to 
their feet as one man,” The cry arose: 
“On to Richmond,” and it was be¬ 


lieved that the Confederacy could be 
crushed within a few months. 

Both North and South soon became 
convinced, however, that the war 
would not be ended so easily. In 
July, 1861, a fierce battle took place 
on the little stream of Bull Run, about 
twenty-five miles west of Washington, 
D. C. The battle was announced 
beforehand, and a crowd of spectators 
rode from Washington to the scene 
of the conflict in buggies, as they 
might have attended a sporting event. 
The soldiers on both sides were inex¬ 
perienced and knew little about fight¬ 
ing. At first the Northern soldiers 
under General McDowell seemed to 
be winning; at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, McDowell thought the 
battle was won. The Southerners, 
however, held their ground, due 
largely to the example of their Gen- 
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cral Jackson, who was “standing like 
a stone wall/’ This brave leader was 
known as “Stonewall” Jackson ever 
afterwards. Finally more Southern 
soldiers arrived, and the South was 
victorious. The Northern army, like 
a great mob, ran in the direction of 
Washington. The South was unable 
to capture the capital, however. Nor 
was the North able to capture Rich¬ 
mond. Each side nursed its wounds 
and began to prepare more seriously 
for a bitter war. 

War on the Sea 

Lincoln realized that the South 
must depend largely upon Europe for 
its manufactured goods and would 
need to ship cotton to Europe in re¬ 
turn. He decided to destroy the 
South’s trade, and ordered a blockade 
of Southern ports. This blockade was 
successful, causing great hardship to 
the vSouth. Day and night, winter and 
summer. Northern ships hunted for 
vessels going to or from the Confeder¬ 
acy. Shipments of cotton to England 
declined from 2,580,700 bales in 1860 
to 72,000 in 1862. The South could 
not obtain enough medicine for its 
sick and wounded soldiers, nor enough 
salt to preserve the meat that its army 
needed. The South even had diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining enough high-grade 
paper from Europe on which to print 
its bonds. 

The South made only one serious 
attempt to break the blockade during 
the four years of war. The Confeder¬ 
ates made over an old wooden vessel 
and covered it with plates of iron. 
Its old name was the Merrimac^ 
but the Confederates renamed it the 
Virginia, It resembled a “huge half- 
submerged crocodile.” This vessel 
suddenly arrived off Hampton Roads, 


near Norfolk, Virginia, in March, 
1862. It crushed the wooden blockad¬ 
ing ships of the North as if they were 
eggshells. Cannon balls fired in re¬ 
turn bounced off the sides of theAf^- 
rimac without causing damage. The 
Merrimac had everything its own way 
for the remainder of that day. There 
were rumors that the Merrimac would 
move on to Washington or New York. 
This was “frightful news” to President 
Lincoln. Perhaps the Merrimac would 
destroy the seacoast cities of the 
North. 

The Northern navy had one slight 
hope, however. It had an ironclad 
ship of its own, known as the Monitor^ 
built by John Ericsson. The Monitor 
arrived off Hampton Roads during 
the night after the Merrimac"s destruc¬ 
tion of the Northern ships. Its tired 
crew had been without sleep for forty- 
eight hours because of storm, and had 
no food but hard sea biscuit. Their 
craft looked like an immense shingle 
floating on the water with a large 
turret in the center. It had but two 
guns compared with the ten on the 
Merrimac, The Confederates laughed 
when they first saw it, and someone 
called it “a Yankee cheese box on a 
raft.” Confederate guns could not 
sink it, however. When the Southern¬ 
ers tried to ram it, the Merrimac suf¬ 
fered more than the Monitor, The tiny 
Monitor moved in and around the 
much larger Merrimac somewhat as a 
fast, small boxer might move around 
a huge but slower rival. The two 
ironclad ships traded blows for six 
hours. Neither ship won a clean-cut 
victory, but it was the Merrimac which 
steamed away in the end, leaving the 
Monitor without further challenge. 

There were two very important 
results of this naval engagement. In 
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The Battle of the Monitor and the Merrimac. Can you see why the Monitor was called a "cheese- 
box on a raft"? The ironclad monitors built by John Ericsson were equipped with revolving gun 
turrets. 


the first place, Northern ships could 
continue their blockade of Southern 
ports. The South had failed to destroy 
Northern supremacy on the sea. It 
was unable to sell its cotton and to 
buy the supplies and munitions nec¬ 
essary to win independence. In the 
second place, the two ships had dem¬ 
onstrated to the world that the day of 
wooden fighting ships was at an end. 
The battleships of the future were to 
be constructed of iron. 

The blockade of the Confederacy 
by sea on its eastern and southern 
sides grew tighter and tighter as the 
war progressed. On the western side 
no roads to markets or to help 
stretched west of Texas. And on the 
north the Union armies pressed 
harder and harder against the South¬ 
ern states. The war was fought 
within the great rectangle of the 
Confederacy. Union strategy was to 
keep the South within that blockaded 
area and cut it into smaller pieces. 


Ckmfederatc policy was to defend 
itself against attack, to try to break 
the strangle hold of tlie blockade, and 
to appeal to other countries, particu¬ 
larly Britain, for aid. 

Desperate Battles 

The greatest success of the South 
was achieved in the east in 1862 and 
1863. General Lee with 55,000 
picked troops crossed the Potomac 
River in 1862, telling the people of 
Maryland that he had come to aid 
them “in throwing off this foreign 
yoke” of the North. He fought the 
fierce battle of Antietam (Sn-te't^m) 
at Sharpsburg, near Antietam Creek, 
against 90,000 Northerners under 
General McClellan. When night came 
Lee still held his position, but he had 
lost 12,000 men, and he retreated 
southward across the Potomac two 
days later. 

The next summer Lee crossed the 
Potomac again with 75,000 men and 
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moved into southern Pennsylvania, 
before he was stopped at Gettysburg 
by General Meade. At this point he 
was about seventy miles north of 
Washington (see map, page 264). A 
terrific battle raged at Gettysburg 
for three days. For two days the 
South held the advantage. Then on 
the third day Lee ordered an attack 
against Cemetery Ridge a mile away. 
Fifteen thousand Confederates, led by 
General Pickett, made a gallant 
charge up the slopes of Cemetery 
Ridge in the face of murderous rifle 
and cannon fire. A few of them did 
manage to reach the Northern lines 
and planted their flag on top of the 
ridge, but in vain. Many were cap¬ 
tured, many were killed, while the 
remainder escaped to the Confeder¬ 
ate lines, 'fhe Northern army under 
Meade made no effort to follow up 
its victory, and Lee was allowed to 
retreat without being molested. Per¬ 
haps the battle of Gettysburg was the 
most important of the war, for no 
Southern army was to advance so far 
north again. 

Meanwhile the North had won 
great victories in the west. Lincoln 
had decided to cut the Confederate 
states into two parts by winning pos¬ 
session of the Mississippi Valley. The 
northern campaign in the west began 
when General Grant captured Forts 
Henry and Donelson in northern 
Tennessee early in 1862. It was at 
Fort Donelson that the general be¬ 
came ‘‘Unconditional Surrender” 
Grant. When asked for terms of sur¬ 
render he replied: “No terms except 
unconditional and immediate sur¬ 
render can be accepted. I propose 
to move immediately on your works.” 
In April, 1862, Grant was at Shiloh 
in southern Tennessee. Here he was 


attacked fiercely and unexpectedly by 
a large force of Confederates led by 
General Albert Johnston. The battle 
of Shiloh was one of the bloodiest of 
the war. At first it seemed as if the 
Confederates would triumph, but 
Johnston was killed and Grant re¬ 
ceived reinforcements. The Northern 
army won after a desperate fight. 

Three weeks later the Northern 
admiral, David Farragut, freed the 
mouth of the Mississippi. In spite of 
terrific gunfire he suddenly made a 
dash past the forts protecting New 
Orleans. By the time he reached the 
city’s harbor, the Confederates had 
set fire to ships, cotton, and all other 
goods which might have helped the 
North. By May 1, 1862, the only 
important fort in the Mississippi 
Valley in the possession of the South 
was at Vicksburg, Mississippi. 

Vicksburg held out until more than 
a year later. Grant marched his men 
through 180 miles of strange country, 
full of swamps and ravines, to reach 
Vicksburg. There he surrounded the 
city until lack of food forced the Con¬ 
federates to surrender on July 4, 1863, 
the day after Lee’s defeat in the east 
at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. The 
South was now completely cut in 
two, for the Mississippi was in North¬ 
ern hands. Southern hearts were 
filled with dismay at the news. 

Slowly but surely the North was 
squeezing the life out of the Confed¬ 
eracy. Northern ships continued their 
blockade of Southern ports. Then in 
the fall of 1863 the North began to 
cut the South in two again. Grant’s 
army swept across Tennessee, win¬ 
ning important battles near Chat¬ 
tanooga in the southeast corner of 
that state. Northern troops, led by 
General William T. Sherman, con- 
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The Bettmann Archive 

The burning and evacuation of Richmond was the tragic end of the Confederate capital. The city 
was slowly rebuilt, its old Capitol and Confederate "White House" are famous historic spots. 


tinued the invasion in 1864, moving 
southeast across the state of Georgia. 
On September 2 Sherman was in 
possession of Atlanta; on December 21 
he captured Savannah on the sea- 
coast. So the South was cut in two 
a second time. 

Meanwhile Grant had been put in 
command of all the Northern armies. 
He went east to lead the Union sol¬ 
diers facing Lee north of Richmond, 
Virginia. He was determined to cap¬ 
ture the Confederate capital. His ad¬ 
vance was slow, although his army 
was vastly superior in numbers. The 
Confederates fought bravely and stub¬ 
bornly, inflicting great losses upon 
Grant’s army in the battles of the 
Wilderness, of Spotsylvania, and of 
Cold Harbor in May and June of 
1864. Confederate cavalry led by 
General Early advanced on one occa¬ 
sion to within four miles of Washing¬ 
ton. Grant continued to hit the 


Southern army with sledge-hammer 
blows, however. Lee was forced 
slowly but steadily backward. Finally 
on April 3, 1865, Northern troops 
entered Richmond. Further resist¬ 
ance was hopeless, although many 
Southerners were anxious to continue 
to fight for independence. 

A few days later Grant and Lee met 
in a farmhouse at Appomattox, Vir¬ 
ginia. Here the bitterness of the four 
years of furious warfare was put aside. 
Grant treated Lee with deep respect, 
although he insisted of course upon 
the surrender of Lee’s army. The 
Confederate officers were allowed to 
keep their sidearms. Both officers and 
men were allowed to ride off on their 
own horses because, as Grant ob¬ 
served, the animals were needed ^Tor 
the spring plowing.” When Lee men¬ 
tioned that his men were near starva¬ 
tion Grant generously said: “I will 
take steps at once to have your army 
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supplied with rations/' To his staff the War between the North and the 
he declared: ^‘The war is over; the South (called the “Civil War" in 
rebels are our countrymen again/' many histories), was really brought to 
Thus the War between the States, or an end. 


BEYOND THE FIELD OF BATTLE 

European Spectators 

The European nations were very 
interested spectators throughout the 
war of 1861-1865. Napoleon III, 
nephew of the great conqueror, was 
on the throne of France. During the 
war he thought he saw a chance to 
carry out his uncle's dream of a great 
French empire in North America. 
He took possession of the govern¬ 
ment of Mexico, contrary to our 
Monroe Doctrine. He also gave as 
much help to the South as he dared. 
The North was anxious to uphold 
the Monroe Doctrine and drive the 
French out of Mexico, but was too 
busy fighting the South. Napoleon 
called the French troops home, how¬ 
ever, when Northern armies were free 
to oppose him. He admitted that 
“no other power than England pos¬ 
sessed a sufficient navy” to allow him 
to remain in Mexico, and the British 
government refused to give him any 
help. 

Public opinion in Great Britain was 
rather evenly divided toward our war. 
The upper classes in general favored 
the South, but British workers favored 
the North. A million factory laborers 
lost their jobs when the shortage of 
cotton forced the cotton mills of Eng¬ 
land to shut down, but they continued 
to sympathize with the free workers 
in our own Northern mills. Some¬ 
times it seemed that the British gov¬ 
ernment was about to go to the assist¬ 


ance of the South, but the attitude 
of the British workers prevented such 
action. The only help the Confeder¬ 
ates received from Britain was indi¬ 
rect, such as the building of Southern 
ships in British shipyards. 

The War on the Home Fronts 

Democracy led a stormy existence 
in both sections of the nation during 
wartime. Jefferson Davis soon found 
that the eleven states under his au¬ 
thority were as opposed to “dictation” 
from the government of the Confed¬ 
eracy as they had been to that from 
the North. Some Southern leaders 
seemed to feel that their freedom was 
at an end when it was found neces¬ 
sary to draft men to serve in the army. 
The governor of Georgia made the 
astonishing statement that “No act of 
the Government of the United States 
prior to the secession of Georgia struck 
a blow at constitutional liberty so 
fell as has been stricken” by the draft. 
Southern generals fretted about Davis 
directing the war “from his cushioned 
seat in Richmond.” Other Southern¬ 
ers objected violently when it was 
considered necessary to take away 
for the time being the right of citizens 
to be brought to trial as speedily as 
usual. 

Lincoln was criticized as severely 
as Davis, and was looked upon by 
some as at least as great a tyrant. In 
the North as well as in the South it 
was necessary to put to one side the 
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right to speedy trials. Many people 
were arrested who, the government 
was certain, had been assisting the 
enemy or interfering with the conduct 
of the wax. This charge was difficult 
to prove, however. People charged 
with treason were likely to be set free, 
if brought to trial, giving them an 
opportunity to continue with their 
plots. 

There were newspapers and public 
speakers in the North who were very 
bitter toward Lincoln, They made 
statements that were helpful to the 
South and harmful to the North. 
There had to be unity to win the war; 
the Northern armies could not be vic¬ 
torious if the section which supported 
them crumbled to pieces because of 
a lack of loyalty. Lincoln at times 
considered it necessary to keep some 
newspapers from being published. As 


a result he was attacked fiercely as an 
enemy of liberty. 

In the North as in the South people 
objected to being forced to join the 
army. Draft riots broke out, espe¬ 
cially in New York City, where for 
four days a great mob ruled. A thou¬ 
sand people were killed or wounded, 
and a great amount of property was 
destroyed before troops arrived to 
restore order. 

There was also a difference of opin¬ 
ion in the North about freeing slaves. 
Some people were finding fault be¬ 
cause Lincoln did not free all the 
slaves at once. He was criticized, 
however, by two groups when he 
finally freed the slaves in the states 
that had seceded. Some were angry 
because the Emancipation Proclama¬ 
tion, which freed the slaves, applied 
only to the states out of the Union. 



Culver Service 

By the signing oF the Emancipation Proclamation, slaves in the Confederate states were declared 
free. Lincoln always favored compensation for slaveholders, saying the blame for slavery rested 
on both North and South. 
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An Qrmy hospital in Washington, D. C. Compared with hospitals of today, those of the 1860 's 
seemed poor, but this country developed the best system of army hospitals known up to that 
time. 


Others declared that Lincoln had no 
right to free slaves at all, unless the 
owners were paid for them. 

There was fine loyalty underneath 
in both North and South, in spite of 
harsh words. 7 reinendous sacrifices 
were made to win victory, although it 
was a conflict within the nation be¬ 
tween former friends and relatives. 
The people back home worked hard 
to do their share in the war effort. 
In both sections it was as if the people 
were on a great crusade. To a thrill¬ 
ing tune the men and women of the 
North told the truth when they sang: 
John Brown’s body lies a-moldering in 
the grave, 

But his soul goes marching on. 


To an equally thrilling tune the men 
and women of the South proudly sang 
words equally truthful: 

In Dixie land Til lake my stand, 

To live and die in Dixie. 

War Is Expensive 

The war was very costly to both 
North and South in men and money. 
Between three fifths and three fourths 
of a million Americans died, either 
in battle or as a result of wounds and 
diseases. Even more would have died 
but for the services of many nurses 
such as Clara Barton and Louisa 
Alcott. They not only cared for the 
sick and the wounded but comforted 
the weary and the distressed. Both 
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North and South paid heavy taxes 
and borrowed large sums of money 
because of the great cost of the war. 
Then, too, both sections found them¬ 
selves compelled to print large 
amounts of paper money. The value 
of this paper money changed when¬ 
ever news came of victories or defeats. 
It depreciated as it had at the time 
of the Articles of Confederation 
(Chapter 6). At one time the North¬ 
ern paper dollar was worth ♦only 
thirty-five cents in gold. The paper 
money of the South declined in value 
to zero when that section lost the war. 
The South suffered great losses to 
its property, because much of the 
fighting had been done on its soil. 
Many of its houses and barns were 
burned, much livestock was lost, its 
slave property disappeared, important 
railroad lines were torn up, and in¬ 
dustries were ruined. 

The Union had been preserved. 
Much had been written and many 
speeches had been uttered debating 
whether any state or group of states 

Study Activities 

1. A Map Study, Draw or trace a map 
of the United States as of 1860 showing 
the states of the Union. Indicate the 
states which seceded by drawing a heavy 
line around the Confederacy as it was 
organized in 1861. As you study Chapter 
16, locate on the map all the places 
mentioned in the chapter. For help see 
maps on pages 259 and 264. What does 
the completed map show about the basic 
strategy of the War between the States? 

2 . The Greatness of Lincoln, Abraham 
Lincoln is probably more widely known 
and revered all over the world than any 
other American. Write a short essay 
explaining why you think his reputation 


had the right to secede. Probably 
every one of our states had claimed 
this right at one time or another, al¬ 
though none had actually tried it 
before 1861. It is true that might 
does not make right, and there is 
doubt whether a Northern victory 
on the battlefield settled the question 
of states’ rights. The effect was much 
the same, however. States have talked 
about seceding from the Union since 
1865, but no state has seriously 
attempted it. 

This War between the States had 
been a conflict between two ways of 
living. One way of life was based 
upon the plantation system, and the 
other way of life was founded on the 
factory system. The South had put 
up a terrific struggle against almost 
impossible odds. Its soldiers had been 
outnumbered by more than two to 
one on the field of battle. Its fight 
was of no avail. The way of life that 
rested on slave labor was doomed. 
Cotton remained of importance in the 
South but was no longer King. 


is so great. Describe his qualities and 
achievements. Consult such books as: 

Agnes Rogers, Abraham Lincoln^ A Biography 
in Pictures^ Little, Brown & Co., 1939. 

Carl Sandburg, Abe Lincoln Grows Up, Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1926. 

James Daugherty, Abraham Lincoln, The 
Viking Press, 1943. 

3 . Lincoln Stories, Lincoln was known 
as a great story teller, often using an 
anecdote to explain or illustrate a point 
he wanted to convey. Have different 
members of the class consult different 
books about Lincoln which are available, 
and make a collection of “Stories Told 
by Lincoln.” 
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4 . Lincoln and Davis. Make a chart 
comparing Abraham Lincoln and Jeffer¬ 
son Davis on the following points: 

(1) date of birth, (2) birthplace, (3) edu¬ 
cation, (4) public career, (5) attitude 
toward slavery, (6) attitude toward the 
Union, (7) place in history. 

5 . The United States in 1860. In the 
chapters of this unit you have read about 
the growth of the United States before 
1860, and about the development of dif¬ 
ferent sections of the country. Review 
them and then construct a wall chart 
comparing the North and the South on 
the eve of the War between the States. In 
parallel columns enter information about 
the two sections as to (1) geographic area 
(the number of square miles in each 
state can be found in the Appendix), 

(2) the population, (3) the cities, (4) 
wealth, (5) transportation both by rail 
and water, (6) farm products, (7) factory 
products, (8) ability of military and 
political leaders, and (9) feeling of unity. 

6 . An Explanation. References have been 
made to the fact that the railroads 
bound the Northwest to the Northeast 
more firmly than the Mississippi bound 
the Northwest to the South. What does 
this statement mean? How did it affect 
the War between the States? 

7 . Choosing Sides. In a house in West 
20th Street, New York, a little boy 
named Theodore Roosevelt prayed for 
the Union armies at the knee of his 
Georgia mother. At the same time, in 
the Presbyterian parsonage of Augusta, 
Georgia, another little boy named Wood- 
row Wilson knelt with his family while 
his Ohio-born father called on the God 
of Battles to help the Southern side. 
Gan you explain the motives and feelings 
which would prompt people to take 
opposite positions in such a struggle? 

8. An Outline. Make a topical outline 
of the second section of Chapter 16 on 
the strategy of the war. In terms of 
that plan of strategy what do you think 


are the five most important battles of the 
war? List them and explain why each 
battle is especially important. 

9 . Committee Reports. Divide the class 
into committees. Each committee should 
report on one significant battle or cam¬ 
paign of the War between the States. 
Each committee should secure all avail¬ 
able information from the libraries, and 
should keep a list of all the sources of its 
information. 

10 . A Report on Maximilian. One mem¬ 
ber of the class should prepare a special 
report on French activities in Mexico 
during the War between the States. 
Look up the life of Maximilian and 
Carlotta. Compare Benito Juarez with 
Abraham Lincoln. For material see 
Stratton and Wilson, Juarez of Mexico^ 
American Book Company, 1942. 

11. The Results of the War. By discus¬ 
sion in class prepare two lists (which a 
secretary should copy on the blackboard) 
— the first, a list of the issues that were 
settled by the war, and the second, a 
tabulation of the cost — in men, money, 
and property — of the war. 

12 . A Book Hour. There are many 
interesting books about the War between 
the States and the events leading up to 
it. Plan a “Book Hour” at which mem¬ 
bers of the class give brief reports on the 
books read. Add to the list below books 
in your school or public library. 

Genevieve Foster, Abraham Lincoln^s World, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. 

Belle Moses, The Gray Knight, D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1936. Biography of Robert 
E. Lee. 

Helen Nicolay, The Bofs Life of Ulysses S. 

Grant, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1909. 
Elsie Singmaster, Boy at Gettysburg, and Swords 
of Steel, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924, 1932. 
Two of several interesting books she has 
written about the Battle of Gettysburg. 

H. H. Swift, Railroad to Freedom, Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1932. Story of Harriet 
Tuberman’s escape from slavery and her 
work on the “underground railroad.” 
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“I say we had best look our times and 
lands searchingiy in the face, like a 
physician diagnosing some deep 
disease. . • • The spectacle is appalling.” 

Wa/f Whitman, 1871 
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THE NORTH’S TREATMENT OF THE SOUTH 


Lincoln and Johnson Favor 
Friendship 

The South lay in poverty and in 
ruin as the War between the States 
ended. Nearly all that it had built 
up and accomplished seemed to be 
wrecked. It would require a genera¬ 
tion to get on its feet again. The task 
of reconstruction was enormous. 

President Lincoln and many other 
Northerners were anxious to forgive 
and forget the recent bitterness be¬ 
tween the sections. Lincoln desired 
to welcome the Southerners back 
into the union as quickly and as easily 
as possible. ‘‘With malice toward 
none; with charity for all; with firm¬ 
ness in the right, as God gives us to 
see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in; to bind up the 
nation’s wounds; to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle, and for 
his widow, and his orphan — to do 
all which may achieve and cherish 
a just and lasting peace.” The kindly 
Lincoln, however, did not have the 
opportunity to bind up the nation’s 
wounds. Only a few days after Lee’s 
surrender to Grant, Lincoln was shot. 
He had gone to a theater in Washing¬ 
ton. A half-crazed actor crept into 
the box where the President was sit¬ 
ting, and shot him in the back of the 
head. The President died in the 
early hours of April 15, 1865. As 
Jefferson Davis was to say later, 
“Next to the destruction of the Con¬ 
federacy, the death of Abraham 
Lincoln was the darkest hour the 
South has known.” 

Andrew Johnson, the Vice-Presi¬ 


dent when Lincoln died, was anxious 
to continue Lincoln’s policy of friend¬ 
ship toward the South. He argued 
that the Southern states had never 
really been out of the Union, and 
said that no serious punishment 
should be imposed on the Southern 
states. His main insistence was that 
they should approve the Thirteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, 
which ended slavery. President John¬ 
son, however, did not succeed with 
his policy of friendship. 

The Spirit of Revenge 

Many Northerners were very bitter 
toward the South although the war 
had ended. They were filled with 
the spirit of revenge. They felt that 
the Southerners should be punished 
severely and their leaders hanged. 
Many Northerners became even more 
angry at the South after Lincoln’s 
murder because they suspected, mis¬ 
takenly, that some Southern leaders 
were responsible for it. A majority 
of the members of Congress were 
controlled by the spirit of revenge 
and refused to accept the Lincoln- 
Johnson policy of friendship toward 
the South. The Northerners who 
wished to punish the South were 
called “Radicals,” and their plan of 
treating the South was known as the 
“Radical plan of reconstruction.” 
The main leaders of the Radicals in 
Congress were Thaddeus Stevens of 
Pennsylvania and Charles Sumner of 
Massachusetts. 

The Radicals insisted that the 
Negroes should be given immediately 
all the rights possessed by white 
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people, including the right to vote. 
Congress passed a Reconstruction Act 
in 1867 which provided that no South¬ 
ern state could re-enter the Union 
until it accepted the Fourteenth 
Amendment which assured Negroes 
of all the privileges possessed by white 
people. The South was also divided 
into military districts under the com¬ 
mand of Northern generals. Northern 
soldiers were to rule the South during 
reconstruction. 

Johnson objected to this radical 
plan of reconstruction. He tried to 
halt the feeling of revenge toward the 
South, but only succeeded in making 
the Radicals more angry toward him¬ 
self. The Radicals even attempted to 
remove Johnson from office. The 
House of Representatives started im¬ 
peachment proceedings, charging him 
with violating a law passed by Con¬ 
gress. The Senate acted as a court, as 
the Constitution provides in such 

THE TASK OF THE SOUTH 

The South in 1865 

In 1865 Charleston was “a city of 
ruins, of desolation, of vacant houses, 
of widowed women, of rotting wharves, 
of deserted warehouses, of weed-wild 
gardens, of miles of grass-grown 
streets, of acres of pitiful and voice¬ 
ful barrenness.” Many other cities, 
such as Columbia, South Carolina, 
and Atlanta, Georgia, offered some¬ 
what similar scenes. The back coun¬ 
try also was “a broad black streak of 
ruin and desolation — the fences all 
gone; lonesome smokestacks, sur¬ 
rounded by dark heaps of ashes and 
cinders, marking the spots where 
human habitations had stood,” 


cases. The Radicals, however, were 
not quite able to persuade two thirds 
of the Senators to vote for conviction, 
so Johnson remained in office. 

The situation did not improve after 
Grant followed Johnson as President 
in 1869. Grant was a hero whose 
views eommanded respect. He had 
been generous to Lee at Appomattox, 
but he now turned a deaf ear to the 
South. He was President for eight 
years, and during that period of time 
the Radicals continued to treat the 
South in the spirit of revenge. The 
Radical plan delayed the recovery of 
the South for a long time. It aroused 
much greater anger in Southern 
hearts than had defeat on the field of 
battle. Good feeling was not to exist 
between the sections for many years 
to come. The ten years that followed 
1865 were an unhappy period in the 
history of our nation. 


Returning Confederate soldiers did 
not possess the money needed to build 
railroads, erect factories, or carry 
on trade or commerce. Even the 
leaders of the South found difficulty 
in earning a living. Thomas Dabney, 
a great Mississippi planter, began to 
do the family wash although in his 
seventieth year. General William 
Nelson Pendleton started to do his 
own plowing. One officer made a 
living selling his wife’s pies, and an¬ 
other by selling oysters and fish which 
he caught himself. One of Charles¬ 
ton’s leading citizens peddled tea and 
molasses to his former slaves. All that 
many Southerners had were their 
ready hands, willing hearts, and the 
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A Southern 5oldier*s return 
home was likely to be 
a very sad experience. 
Many returned soldiers 
stayed in the South 
through the trying days 
of Reconstruction while 
others went west to seek 
a new start in the min- 
ing camps and on the 
ranches. 



soil. But for the soil many of them 
would have starved. 

What could the great planter do 
with his large estate, burdened as 
he was with debts and without slave 
labor? As a rule he could do one of 
two things. In the first place, he 
might try to keep his plantation going. 
He could do this by persuading his 
former slaves to work for him. He 
also might divide up the land and 
rent sections of it to white farmers or 
Negroes either for cash or for a share 
of the produce* The “share-crop- 
ping’’ method was generally used be¬ 
cause money was scarce. The planter 
supplied the land and the tenant 
farmers provided the labor. In the 
second place the planter might become 
discouraged and decide that he could 
not keep his plantation together under 


Courtesy of the Confederate Museum, Richmond, Va. 

such conditions. Then he would sell 
his estate at auction, often at a great 
loss, and turn to business, industry, 
or some profession. Some former 
planters abandoned their estates and 
moved into Northern cities, espe¬ 
cially New York. 

The Negro could not be blamed for 
feeling that the Day of Jubilee had 
arrived when the war was over. He 
was promised forty acres of “oP mas- 
sa’s” land, and a mule, by New Year’s 
Day, 1866. Because of such promises 
many Negroes decided not to work 
until the plantations were divided up 
by the government. One old Negro, 
living in Georgia, reasoned: “One 
say dis an’ one say dat, an’ we don’ 
know, and so hoi’ off till Janerwery.” 
Feeling “free as a bird,” many a 
Negro was certain that his days of 
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toil were gone forever. He wats soon 
to find, however, that he could not 
live without work. He also was to find 
that forty acres of land and a mule 
were not to be given to him on New 
Year’s Day. He then felt that he was 
being treated unfairly. 

Many of the Negroes who finally 
became farmers did not have great 
success. They knew how to plant, 
cultivate, and harvest cotton, but like 
many of the plantation owners did 
not know the need of keeping the 
soil fertile. Negroes generally con¬ 
tinued to rent rather than to own 
their farms. Ten years after obtain¬ 
ing their freedom, only 5 per cent 
of the former slaves owned their land. 
(By 1900, however, the number had 
risen to 25 per cent.) 

Many poor white farmers benefited 
from the end of slavery more than the 
Negroes themselves. No longer were 
they looked down on with sneers and 
contempt. No longer were they kept 
on the poorer lands in the back coun¬ 
try. They returned instead to the 
fertile soil of the lowlands, where they 
bought small farms as some of the 
great plantations were broken up for 
sale. Then, too, the small farmers 
and the plantation owners became 
friends in politics and government. 
These two groups had to vote for the 
same candidates for offices if the 
Negroes were not to control the local 
and state governments. Thus the 
poor whites came to be looked upon 
with greater respect than before. 

Changes in the South after 1865 

The South was rapidly becoming 
a section of small farms instead of 
large plantations. The average farm 
in the South decreased in size from 
400 to 230 acres in the 1860’s. During 


the same time, the number of owners 
of farms of 100 acres or less grew from 
330,000 to 517,000. More cotton was 
being produced in 1878 than had 
been grown in 1860, in spite of all the 
difficulties which the South faced 
after the war. The growing of to¬ 
bacco, fruits, vegetables, wheat, and 
hay also increased. The ambitions 
of the South were not confined to 
agriculture, however. Typical of its 
spirit was the utterance of a Southern 
newspaper, ‘Tf we have lost the vic¬ 
tory on the field of fight we can win 
it back in the workshop, in the factory 
... in our mines, and in our school- 
houses.” 

Many Southerners were turning to 
industry. In the chapters that follow 
we shall see how Birmingham, Ala¬ 
bama, developed into a famous iron 
center, and how the textile industry 
developed rapidly in Southern com¬ 
munities until by 1910, 40 per cent 
of all the cotton goods manufactured 
in the nation was produced in the 
South. The fall lines of the rivers 
became dotted with factories, and 
many new blast furnaces were erected 
in Alabama, Tennessee, and Vir¬ 
ginia. Cottonseed mills, tobacco fac¬ 
tories, canneries, and furniture plants 
were also becoming important. 

Political Problems 

One of the most difficult tasks of 
the South was political. The newly- 
freed Negroes were a majority in some 
of the Southern states. The North 
insisted that each Negro should be 
allowed to vote. The southern Ne¬ 
groes, however, had never had any 
experience in electing men to hold 
public office or in running the gov¬ 
ernment. The Federal government 
did little or nothing to help them 
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become responsible citizens, and the 
South was unable to solve the prob¬ 
lem unaided. Men from the North 
went to the South and told the Negroes 
for whom to vote. These Northerners 
were called ^^carpetbaggers’’ because 
they were often so poor that they car¬ 
ried all their possessions in a handbag 
usually called '‘carpetbag” because 
it was made out of carpet material. 
White Southerners who helped them 
were called "scalawags.” The carpet¬ 
baggers and scalawags were not inter¬ 
ested either in good government or in 
the welfare of the Negro. Their main 
interest was in their own wealth and 
political power. Sometimes they 
would be elected to offices in the 
South by Negro votes. Sometimes 
they would permit Negroes to hold 
the offices while some of the carpet¬ 
baggers and scalawags stole from the 
public funds. 

The carpetbaggers kept the best 
jobs for themselves. In the seven 
states reconstructed in 1868, four of 
the seven governors and ten of the 
fourteen United States Senators had 
never even seen the states they served 
before the War between the States. 
Most of the lower officials were Ne¬ 
groes. In the lower house of the state 
legislature of South Carolina only 23 
members were whites out of a total 
membership of 124. Seven years be¬ 
fore, as reported in 1868, the Negroes 
were "raising corn and cotton under 
the whip of the overseer. Today they 
are raising points of order and ques¬ 
tions of privilege.” 

The results were unfortunate in the 
states where the scheming carpet¬ 
baggers and the inexperienced Ne¬ 
groes held control of the government. 
Money was spent much faster than 
the taxpayers could pay it; the states 
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In "The Man with the Carpet Bag" cartoon, 
Nast showed "The bag in Front of him filled 
with others' faults he always sees," and "The 
one behind him filled with his own faults he 
never sees." 

were becoming bankrupt. In South 
Carolina a free restaurant and bar 
was provided for members of the state 
legislature. Among the articles that 
were purchased by the members as 
supplies necessary in carrying out 
their duties as lawmakers were hams, 
perfumes, suspenders, champagne, 
and a coffin. 

The former Confederates banded 
together in self-defense against the 
rule of carpetbaggers and Negroes. 
One of their organizations was the 
Ku Klux Klan, Its members dressed 
themselves in white sheets or other 
white cloth, visited Negro cabins at 
night, and warned the Negroes not to 
vote. Generally the Negroes were 
frightened by these visits of the Klan 
and were willing to do as they were 
told. If they insisted on voting, they 
would be visited again and punished. 
By 1876 the white people in the South 
had won control of the state govern¬ 
ments from the "carpetbaggers” and 
Negroes' 
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CORRUPTION IN POLITICS AND BUSINESS 


Boss Tweed 

The ten years that followed the war 
were a period of great dishonesty in 
both North and South. Many people 
regarded a politician as a clever man 
rather than a thief if he managed to 
steal money from the government. 
Conditions were especially bad in the 
cities. New York will serve as an 
example. 

A large part of the voters in New 
York City had been born in foreign 
countries. Many of them had had 
but little education. They knew little 
about our problems because they 
could not read our newspapers. Most 
of them had had no experience with 
democracy. Clever politicians took 
advantage of their ignorance. Some 
of these politicians were members of 
Tammany Hall in New York City. 

Tammany was the name of a 
famous Indian chief who had been 
adopted as the patron saint of the 
Sons of Liberty during the Revolu¬ 
tion. It became the name of a social 
and welfare society. In 1800 Aaron 
Burr brought the Tammany society 
into politics when he needed votes. 
In time Tammany Hall came to 
control the government of the City 
of New York. 

In the 1860’s William Tweed be¬ 
came the leader of Tammany Hall. 
He used this organization for his own 
selfish purposes, keeping himself and 
his friends in office with the aid of 
immigrant votes. The immigrants 
did not know that Tweed was a crook. 
All they knew of Tweed was that he 
was always ready to assist them in 
time of need, giving them food and 


fuel, or doing other favors. They 
showed their appreciation by voting 
for him and his friends on election 
day. 

Tweed and the other crooks work¬ 
ing with him became famous as the 
Tweed Ring. They stole from the 
city treasury at every opportunity. 
At least $54,000,000 of the public 
money found its way into their 
pockets. 

Tweed ruled the city of New York 
as he liked. For years no man dared 
to risk his hatred. One of his fol¬ 
lowers was Governor of New York 
state for four years, and during that 
time Tweed was the real boss of the 
state. Tweed even hoped to select the 
President of the United States and 
control the national government. 
The crooks began to quarrel among 
themselves, however, as frequently 
happens in such cases. Some were 
not satisfied with their share of the 
stolen money. Soon hints of wrong¬ 
doing reached the ears of the public. 
Criticism of Tweed began to grow, 
even though the only newspaper with 
enough courage to attack the gang 
was the New York Times. 

At first Tweed was not disturbed. 
He was only amused when Thomas 
Nast, the cartoonist, began to draw 
pictures of the gang. Many voters, 
however, could see all the pictures 
even if they could not read. They 
could understand what Nast’s car¬ 
toons meant even if they did not know 
what the Times said. Soon Tweed 
ceased to smile and began to tremble. 
He realized that he might lose all of 
his power unless he could get Nast 
to stop drawing pictures. Finally he 



Culver Service 


“The Great Race for the Western Stakes/’ the title Currier and Ives gave to this cartoon, is an example 
of a serious strife between railroads. 


offered the cartoonist a bribe of 
$500,000. With such a fortune Nast 
could have lived in luxury the re¬ 
mainder of his life, but to Tweed’s 
surprise Nast refused the offer. 

The power of the Tweed Ring then 
collapsed like a punctured balloon, 
in 1871. Tweed was arrested and 
found guilty, but he escaped, sailing 
for Spain as a common sailor. He was 
recognized, however, and brought 
back to the scene of his crimes, dying 
in jail in 1878 — a fitting reminder 
that crime does not pay. 

The slimy trail of dishonesty led 
even to the nation’s capital. Presi¬ 
dent Grant was an honest man him¬ 
self, but he soon found himself sur¬ 
rounded by clever men who managed 
to pull the wool over his eyes. His 
private secretary, General Babcock, 
was associated with a band of crooks 


known as the Whisky Ring, which 
cheated the government out of taxes 
on whisky. Secretary of War Belknap 
was forced out of office because he 
had accepted bribes from an Indian 
agent. Vice-President Colfax was 
guilty of fraud in connection with the 
building of Western railroads. The 
votes of some Congressmen were 
bought and sold. 

Jim Fisk and Jay Gould 

Dishonesty was not confined to pol¬ 
iticians, however. Two New York 
financiers, James Fisk and Jay Gould 
(goold), wormed their way into 
Grant’s confidence and talked him 
into allowing them to get control of 
the country’s gold supply. They used 
this control to manipulate the stock 
exchange to their own financial ad¬ 
vantage. Before Grant found out that 
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he had been hoodwinked, hundreds 
of innocent businessmen had been 
forced into bankruptcy. The business 
of the entire nation was paralyzed for 
weeks. Aniongothers, Grant’s brother- 
in-law had been bribed to make the 
swindle possible. 

Gould and Fisk were as interested 
in railroads as in the gold market. On 
one occasion Fisk placed a large force 
of his fighting men on a train and then 
sent them full steam ahead on the 
tracks of a rival to do as much dam¬ 
age as possible. His rival responded 
by sending a trainload of men down 
the tracks to meet the invaders. The 


A NATION REUNITED 

The Election of 1876 

By 1876 there were many signs that 
Americans were dissatisfied by condi¬ 
tions that existed both in the North 
and in the South. News of the Tweed 
Ring and of dishonesty in Washington 
shocked the nation. At about the 
same time the North was becoming 
convinced that forcing military rule 
on the South had been a mistake. In 
1875 a request was made to Grant for 
Federal troops to uphold Negro rule 
in the state of Mississippi. He replied 
by stating a well-known fact: ‘'The 
whole public are tired out with these 
annual autumnal outbreaks in the 
South, and the great majority are 
ready now to condemn any inter¬ 
ference on the part of the govern¬ 
ment.” 

The Democrats nominated Samuel 
J. Tilden of New York for President 
in 1876. He had become a public 
hero because of his success in proving 
that Tweed was a crook. He was cer¬ 


two engines collided with terrific 
force. The men on both trains jumped 
off and fought a furious battle in the 
darkness of the night. 

This was not an unusual event. 
Taking any advantage of a rival by 
fair means or foul was an everyday 
happening. It was not confined to 
the railroads but existed in the oil 
fields, in the mines, in the factory 
centers, and among the banking 
houses. In the unhappy period that 
followed the war there were many 
businessmen like Fisk just as there 
were many politicians like Tweed. 


tain to be elected President if opposed 
by anyone connected with Grant. The 
Republicans were having a house- 
cleaning of their own, however. They 
finally nominated Rutherford B. 
Hayes (haz), who, like Tilden, was 
anxious for reform in government. 
The election was extremely close and 
even after all the votes were counted 
it was difficult to say who had won. 

Tilden had received more popular 
votes than Hayes but, as you know, 
our Presidents are not chosen directly 
by the people. In 1876 there was 
a dispute over which electors had been 
chosen in certain states. If the elec¬ 
tors from those states were evenly di¬ 
vided between the two parties, Tilden 
would be elected President; in fact he 
needed only one out of the twenty 
disputed votes. A commission was 
appointed by Congress to settle the 
dispute. Each of its members voted 
according to his political party. Since 
a majority were Republicans, the 
commission decided in favor of the 
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Republican electors from those states, 
and Hayes was declared President. 

The Democrats felt that they had 
been cheated out of the presidency. 
This election might have led to civil 
war. It is to the credit of the Arncrican 
people, however, that on the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the nation’s 
birth, ballots were considered more 
important than bullets. One of the 
strongest tests of democracy was passed 
with flying colors. For this result we 
owe much to Tilden himself. He took 
his great loss like a gentleman and 
displayed a fine sense of sportsman¬ 
ship. 

Out of this disputed election the 
South was granted a new deal. Hayes 
was not a revengeful man. He would 
not interfere in the affairs of the South. 
The last of the Northern troops were 
withdrawn from the South in April, 
1877, and Hayes made several visits 
to the South. The War between the 
States was now really over. Once 
more all Americans were brothers. 
Gradually the Ship of State again 
sailed on an even keel. 

The Decline of Sectionalism 

There had been rivalry between 
sections throughout most of our his¬ 
tory up to 1876. Much of this rivciliy 
had developed into bitterness and 
hatred instead of remaining friendly 
competition. Americans had shown 
on various occasions that they loved 
their state or section more than they 
loved their country. Americans of all 
sections had been at fault. This bitter 
feeling between sections did not come 
to an end suddenly. By 1876, however, 
the nation was becoming stronger 
than its sections. We were becoming 
a united people. This was our fourth 
great political victory as a nation. 


Our fight for independence had been 
won by 1783; our efforts to gain 
strength were being crowned with 
success by 1800; one struggle for 
democracy — giving real control to 
the common man — was being won 
by 1840; while bitterness between 
sections was being conquered by 1876. 

There were two good reasons why 
bitterness between sections declined 
at that time. In the first place, the 
North and the South were no longer 
traveling in opposite directions. No 
longer were the needs of one section 
opposed to the needs of the other sec¬ 
tion. Now both North and South 
depended upon free labor. Differ¬ 
ences continued to exist between these 
sections, but these were not likely to 
cause bitterness or bloodshed. 

In the second place, the much older 
rivalry between East and West was 
also disappearing in 1876. You will 
recall that this older rivalry had been 
due mainly to the East being the 
center of wealth and the West being 
an area filled with poor people in 
debt. Their interests had always been 
opposed to each other. The new 
frontier of the Far West, however, was 
in certain ways different from the 
older frontiers. California, for ex¬ 
ample, was never a section of poor 
farmers and debtors as the earlier 
frontiers had been. Some of the earli¬ 
est settlers became men of wealth 
overnight, due to the gold rush. Their 
interests were not opposed to the in¬ 
terests of Eastern bankers as much as 
those of Daniel Shays had been in an 
earlier period (see Chapter 6). 

Besides, the frontier was gradually 
coming to an end as the great West 
was filling up with settlers. Soon 
there would be no new frontier to be 
filled with debtors who would quarrel 
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bitterly with Eastern bankers. The 
West was gradually becoming more 
and more like the East. The problems 
it faced more and more resembled 
those found in the older regions. 

Meanwhile great railroads stretch¬ 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
were binding East and West together 
with bands of iron. They harnessed 
the entire nation to the factory system 
like huge belts on some giant machine. 
From East to West went the products 
created within factory walls. PVom 
West to East went raw materials 
needed to make manufactured goods 
and food to feed the large populations 
of the factory towns. 

By 1876 more people were thinking 
of themselves as Americans rather 
than as residents of a section or a 

Study Activities 

1. If Lincoln Had Not Been Killed. As told 
in this Chapter 17, Lincoln was shot, 
and died in April, 1865. Have a discus¬ 
sion about what would have happened 
in our history if Lincoln had not been 
killed, but had served his full second 
term as President. Would Lincoln have 
been successful in a policy of friendli¬ 
ness toward the South? Would Lincoln 
have been attacked by the Radicals as 
Johnson was? Would there have been 
Carpetbaggers and a Ku Klux Klan? 
What would have been the chief events 
of 1865-1868? 

2. Constitutional Amendments. Lincoln 
and Johnson felt that the Thirteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution was 
sufficient to settle the issue of slavery. 
The Radicals, in addition to certain 
Acts of Congress, wanted the Fourteenth 
Amendment also. Read these amend¬ 
ments carefully, in Appendix pages xxxv- 
xxxvi, and explain what they mean. 


state. More Americans felt like Pat¬ 
rick Henry when he had declared that 
he was not a Virginian but an Ameri¬ 
can, and like Daniel Webster when he 
had said that he spoke not as a Mas¬ 
sachusetts man but as an American. 
More of the people realized that the 
prosperity and happiness of any state 
or section was closely connected with 
the prosperity and happiness of other 
states and sections. Each state and 
each section had its own peculiar con¬ 
tribution to make to the growth of the 
nation. Co-operation and harmony 
led to increased strength just as 
quarrels and bitterness had led to dis¬ 
unity and weakness. Americans of 
all sections joined together in a com¬ 
mon cause — of uncommon impor¬ 
tance. 


3. The Story of Slavery. The United 
States is by no means the only country 
which has had to face the problem of 
slavery. Appoint two pupils to read the 
accounts of slavery in Compton's Pictured 
Encyclopedia and in Wilson, Wilson, and 
Erb, Richer Ways of Living (American 
Book Company, 1946, pages 75-83) and 
report to the class on the long story of 
slavery and men’s efforts to abolish it 
throughout the world. 

4. The Program of the Radicals. Make a 
list of the things the Radicals in Congress 
believed were necessary for reconstruc¬ 
tion. What parts of their program do you 
agree with? 

5. Thomas Nasi vs. Big Bill Tweed. The 
story of Thomas Nast’s cartoon attack 
on “Boss” Tweed is told in Chapter 17. 
On the next page are three of Nast’s car¬ 
toons. Study them carefully, and explain 
their meaning. Can you draw similar 
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cartoons? Using these cartoons as models 
draw a series of cartoons about Jim Fisk 
and Jay Gould. 

6 . A Graph to Explain. Before the War 
between the States most of the cotton was 
sent to Great Britain or New England 


to be made into cloth. After 1865 this 
situation began to change; more and 
more factories were built in the South 
with spindles for making cotton into 
thread and cloth. Examine the following 
chart on page 288 and answer the ques¬ 
tions that follow. 
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a. In what decade did the number of 
spindles in use in the North increase 
most rapidly? In what decade did the 
number of spindles in the South increase 
most rapidly? 

b. In what year did the North reach 
its peak of cotton manufacturing? In 
what year did the South reach its peak? 

c. What was the total number of 


spindles in use in 1840? In 1860? In 
1880? In 1900? In 1920? In 1940? 

d. In what decade did the South first 
exceed the North in number of spindles 
in use? 

For an excellent summary of the history 
of cotton and its uses in the United 
States see the issue on “Cotton” in 
Building America (Vol. VII, No. 7). 



7. The Election of 1876. Write an edi¬ 
torial explaining why the peaceful settle¬ 
ment of the disputed election of 1876 was 
important. In the editorial describe the 
attitudes of Hayes and Tilden. 


8. A Nation United. Make a list of the 
reasons given in the textbook why 
sectionalism was not as important in 
American history after 1875 as it was 
during the fifty years before 1875. 


Review Activities for Unit IV 


1, A Time Line. Examine the time 
lines given at the beginning of each 
chapter in Unit IV, and make a list of all 
the date-events that are given on them. 
Then, by class discussion, choose the ten 
most important dates on the list. With 
these construct a time line for Unit IV. 

2. Facts to Explain. Following is a list 
of statements about changes which 
occurred in the period described in Unit 
IV. Explain each statement, giving 
evidence to show that it is true. 

a. By 1860, only eleven years after the 
gold rush, California’s population was greater 

tVia-n tViaf r\f 


b. It was possible for slave and free states 
to compromise on questions of western ex¬ 
pansion in 1820, but by 1860 compromise was 
no longer possible. 

c. The Erie Canal and the railroads 
proved more important than the Mississippi 
River in the relations of sections of the country 
at the lime of the War between the States. 

d. The War between the States might not 
have taken place except for the invention of 
the cotton gin. 

e. It may be that the Compromise of 
1850, by postponing the War between the 
States about ten years, made Northern 
victory possible. 

/. Between 1820 and 1860, the urban 
population of the United States grew much 

fastpr than the rural nnnnlatinn. 
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g. In 1820, the area of the United States 
was 1,792,223 square miles; in 1860 it was 
3,026,789 square miles. 

h. After 1865, the South had many more 
small farms than before 1865. 

3. Amendments to the Constitution. The 
Constitution of the United States is the 
plan of our government. Important 
changes in our plan of government can 
be made by adding amendments to the 
Constitution. What amendments were 
added between 1820 and 1877? 

4. Presidential Administrations and Im¬ 
portant Events. On pages xv- xxi of the 
Appendix, there is a list of important 


events in United States history and their 
dates. From information on page xxxviii, 
draw up a chart of the Presidents who 
were in office between 1837 and 1877, 
and list the events that took place in 
each administration. The class may 
decide that certain events not listed in 
the Chronological Outline are so im¬ 
portant that they should be included in 
the chart. Put a star before the ten events 
the class thinks most important. Select a 
class member or a committee to copy the 
completed chart on the blackboard or on 
a large poster. Compare the chart with 
the time line called for in item 1 of this 
review. 


































UNIT V 


TAKING STOCK ON OUR 
ONE-HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY 

OVERVIEW 


The United States celebrated its 
one-hundredth birthday on July 4, 
1876. In 1776 there had been no city 
of Washington; in 1876 the capital 
city was hallowed with memories of 
John Adams, Jefferson, Jackson, and 
Lincoln. Ulysses S. Grant was in the 
White House; people still remembered 
Calhoun, and Clay, and Webster. A 
full century had passed between the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
presidential election in which Hayes 
and Tilden were rivals. The earlier 
units of this book have told of some 
of the events and developments of 
that century. Great changes had 
taken place, and the nation in 1876 
was vastly different from the group 
of struggling colonies in 1776. 

Just what was the country like in 
1876? Unit V answers the question; 
it gives a cross-section view of the 
nation and tells of developments in 
art, science, and social welfare. Chap¬ 
ter 18 describes the United States in 
the Centennial Year when our first 
World’s Fair was held in Philadelphia. 
It tells of the immigrants who had 
come to the United States, and of the 
ways of living of ordinary Ameri¬ 
cans. Chapter 19 tells how a demo¬ 
cratic spirit of friendliness developed. 
It describes how the country was 


beginning to care for its unfortunates, 
and of ways in which Americans were 
working together for the common wel¬ 
fare. Chapter 20 tells of the begin¬ 
nings of American science. It de¬ 
scribes some of the inventions which 
were submitted to the Patent Office, 
and tells how scholars were searching 
for more scientific knowledge. Chap¬ 
ter 21 describes what American au¬ 
thors and artists had been doing dur¬ 
ing our first century. It tells about 
plays and theaters, newspapers and 
magazines, about painting and sculp¬ 
turing and other forms of art. 

Americans of 1876 asked themselves 
many questions. They criticized them¬ 
selves and praised" themselves. They 
wanted to know in what ways the 
United States was successful and in 
what ways she had failed during her 
first century. There had been some 
mistakes, of course, but the record 
as a whole was very good. The coun¬ 
try had grown tremendously. It had 
maintained its independence, had 
grown steadily stronger, had grown 
more and more democratic. The dark 
days of the War between the States 
had passed. To achievements in pol¬ 
itics and industry and agriculture had 
been added achievements in friendly 
living, in the arts, in science and in- 
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On May 10, 1876, a large crowd gathered on the Grand Plaza In front of Memorial Hall for the 
opening of the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia. It was America's first successful inter¬ 
national exposition. In 1893 there was an exposition in Chicago, followed by still others In 
the first half of the twentieth century, 


vention. Americans were proud of 
their hundredth birthday; they faced 
the future with hope. 

Today, the year 1876 seems long 
ago; the year 1976 is not far away. 
In that year the nation will take stock 
on its two-hundredth birthday. Some 
of the pupils who read this book will 
be grown men and women then. 
What do you think their nation will 
be like in 1976? 

Questions Answered in Unit V 

1. What was the United States like in 
1876? 

2. How did the ordinary ways of living 


in 1876 differ from those of 1776? From 
those after 1945? 

3. What were the American people 
like in the Centennial Year? 

4. How had the care of unfortunates 
improved during the first century? 

5. How did education contribute to the 
common welfare? 

6 . What outstanding inventions had 
been patented between 1776 and 1876? 

7. Who were our first great scientists? 

8. What had Americans achieved in 
literature and art before 1876? 

9. Did Americans have a right to be 
proud of this first century? 




CHAPTER 18 


THE UNITED STATES IN 1876 


1876 PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL 
1876 TELEPHONE INVENTED 
1869 FIRST FOOTBALL GAME 
1845 BEGINNING OF GREAT GERMAN 
MIGRATION 

1839 RULES FOR BASEBALL OUTLINED 

1820 BEGINNING OF GREAT IRISH MIGRATION 


“America,—half brother of the world!" 

P. J, Bailey 

“The face of America is many faces. 

Many races molded it, many weathers 
seasoned it. The eyes are blue or brown 
or gray, Indian-black, almond-shaped. 

But the light in the eyes is the same. 

Freedom put it there.” 

Donald C. Peaffie 
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OUR FIRST WORLD’S FAIR 


On its one-hundredth birthday the 
United States had a great celebration 
in Philadelphia. It was the sixth of 
the world’s great fairs, and the first 
to be held in our country. It opened 
on May 10, 1876, by proclamation of 
President Grant delivered in person. 
The most dramatic moment occurred 
on the night of July 3 as one hundred 
thousand people waited in front of 
Independence Hall for the hour of 
twelve. According to a newspaper 
report, “As the minute hand swept 
slowly past the hour there was a pro¬ 
found silence, and then came rolling 
out of the lofty steeple the deep, liquid 
tones of the new liberty bell, sounding 
wonderfully solemn and sweet as they 
floated down to the crowd below. 
Thirteen peals were struck, and the 
first tone had hardly died away when 
there went up from the crowd such 
a shout as had never been heard in 
Philadelphia before.” The end of 
the fair came on November 10 at a 
signal from President Grant after 
nearly ten million people had mar¬ 
veled at the exhibits. 

The Exhibits 

Most of the nations of the world 
attended in one way or another. Here 
were to be found interesting articles 
from all parts of the earth; shawls and 
jewels from India, ivory and ostrich 
feathers from South Africa, corals and 
shells from Hawaii, beautiful birds 
from Brazil, and lacquer ware from 
Japan. Here one could examine 
kinds of clothing made in Sweden 
and in Austria, and could compare 
some Swiss watches with German 


clocks. Here also was a fine exhibit 
of English paintings. 

If we could have been among the 
millions of people who went to the 
fair we should also have found a fine 
bird’s-eye view of the United States. 
In Machinery Hall stood a great 
steam engine, of steel and brass, pro¬ 
ducing power equal to that of 1600 
horses. When it was running, the 
whole building quivered. This huge 
engine towered above the heads of 
the crowds to a height of forty feet. 
With twenty-three miles of shafts and 
more than forty miles of belts, it sup¬ 
plied the power to run all the other 
machinery in the building. All who 
gazed at it marveled at its ceaseless, 
almost silent operation (page 290). 

There were several new fire engines 
on exhibit. It was no longer neces¬ 
sary for firemen to form bucket bri¬ 
gades or to use pumpers worked 
by hand. Now there were engines 
that were worked by steam, and 
others that sprayed chemicals instead 
of water. On exhibit also were sev¬ 
eral kinds of washing machines. Like 
fire engines, they were operated 
mainly by hand or by steam. Many 
of the housewives watching them 
work thought it would be fun to try 
one at home, but did not believe a 
machine could get clothes as clean 
as they could by hand. Many vari¬ 
eties of sewing machines were shown 
at various places. Kerosene had come 
into use for lighting purposes during 
the 1860’s. There were better and 
finer-appearing kerosene lamps, some 
of which had wicks shaped like cylin¬ 
ders instead of being flat like ribbons. 
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They would make the long winter what had existed before. The age of 
evenings more cheerful. All of these electricity, however, would soon make 
inventions were much superior to them all appear old-fashioned. 



Culver Service 

Kerosene lamps pictured in an advertisement of the 1870*s. From the advertisement what can you tell 
about the clothing and furniture of the period? 
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Another exhibit was a peculiar 
machine called the telephone which a 
man named Bell had invented in a 
Boston garret. According to rumor, 
it permitted men to talk with each 
other even though miles apart. It 
did not appear to be much more than 
a mere toy, however, and did not 
attract much attention until June 25. 
On that day a committee of scientists 
were examining the exhibits to deter¬ 
mine who should be awarded prizes. 
The judges were tired when they 
reached BelPs table late in the day. 
They paid little attention to the tele¬ 
phone and seemed ready to pass on 
to other exhibits. Just at that moment 
Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, stepped 
forward and greeted Bell warmly. He 
had visited BclFs school for the deaf 
and was acquainted with the young 
inventor personally. The judges 
paused and regarded Bell with greater 
interest. The emperor began to ex¬ 
amine the telephone. He picked the 
instrument up and placed it to his 
ear. His amazement was great when 
he heard a voice speaking through it. 
‘Tt talks!” he exclaimed in surprise. 
The judges were equally amazed. 
From that day until the end of the 
fair, Bell’s telephone was the most 
popular exhibit. 

Another peculiar-looking machine 
was called ‘‘typewriter.” It had just 
been invented by the Remingtons. 
Few people took any notice of it, how¬ 
ever. Those that did examine it de¬ 
cided that they could write more 
easily and faster by longhand. The 
visitors at the fair were much more 
interested in the high-wheeled bi¬ 
cycle, shown for the first time. 

Critics were somewhat surprised at 
the fine quality of our paintings. 
Some of the scenes pictured on canvas 


by Winslow Homer were art of a 
very high order. The sculpture ex¬ 
hibit was not one to arouse envy, but 
at least such work was exhibited. 
Many fine buildings existed in our 
nation, but beautiful homes were not 
considered necessary. “Houses were 
built for the same reason as boxes, to 
contain something.” The buildings 
which visitors saw as they approached 
the fairground were unattractive. 
The only thing outstanding about 
them was their size, the main building 
being advertised as the largest in all 
the world. 

Some of the needlework of Ameri¬ 
can women aroused admiration. A 
favorite exhibit at the fair was a cro¬ 
cheted bedspread containing seven 
thousand skeins of silk. A woman 
from Alabama had spent two years 
making the bedspread. In general 
the fair showed that Americans were 
depending less than before on Europe 
for beauty and grace. Within the 
next fifty years our artists, sculptors, 
architects, and other creators of 
beauty were destined to accomplish 
things undreamed of in 1876. 

Mr. and Mrs. America 

When Mr. and Mrs. America 
boarded the train for home they were 
strangely quiet. There was so much 
to think about. Mr. America could 
not keep his mind away from the ma¬ 
chinery that he had seen making such 
things as newspapers, tacks, shoes, 
carpets, clothing, and bricks. He 
thought also that perhaps some day 
he would buy one of those type¬ 
writers for his business. Mrs. America 
hoped she might have a washing ma¬ 
chine some day. Perhaps if she hinted 
about it in the right way her husband 
might get her one for Christmas. Then 
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This view of the Centennial Exposition shows no midway or amusement area. It is doubtful that amuse¬ 
ments would have competed in interest with the working models of many new machines and 
processes that were on view In the exposition. 


her thoughts turned to food. She 
wondered about the salmon from Ore¬ 
gon, put up in tin cans and all ready 
to eat. It just did not seem possible 
that food kept in tin would be good 
for one’s stomach. Those who had 
eaten it had not complained, how¬ 
ever, Well, perhaps she would have 
the chance to eat some again, some¬ 
time. Then there were those hard- 
crusted Vienna rolls which she had 
meant to buy and take home to show 
the neighbors. How careless of her 
to forget them! 

It seemed as if everything was 
changing faster than it had before. 
It was difficult to guess what the 
United States would be like even ten 
years from 1876. Not all the unusual 
things were within the fairgrounds. 
In Philadelphia itself there was being 


held the first convention of a new po¬ 
litical party, called Socialist Labor. 
It had many strange ideas which were 
said to have come from Europe. 
Mr. America wondered if the Social¬ 
ists would ever become as important 
as the Democrats and the Republi¬ 
cans. Perhaps some day they would 
have a candidate for President like 
Hayes or Tilden. He wished he could 
make up his mind for which of these 
two gentlemen he would vote after 
he reached home. According to the 
newspapers a new church was being 
formed up in Lynn, Massachusetts. 
It was called the Christian Science 
Association. Mr. America wondered 
whether it would ever be large like 
the Baptists and the Congregational- 
ists. He had heard men talking of 
investing money in the Pennsylvania 
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oil fields where a certain Mr. Rocke- As the train lurched and swayed, 
feller seemed to be important. Per- the thoughts of Mr. America always 
haps he should put some of his money drifted back to the machines at the 
in oil instead of enlarging his factory fair. He was certain there would be 
back home. many more new inventions soon. So 

Mrs. America shuddered whenever many men were busy thinking up 
she thought of how those terrible improvements. Many of the inven- 
Sioux (soo) Indians had massacred tors seemed to be young fellows with 
General Custer and all his men far their lives ahead of them. According 
out on the Little Big Horn River to a conversation he had heard in 
in June. She wondered what the Machinery Hall, great things were 
great West was like, but was certain expected of a young man named Edi- 
she would never go there until the son who had already improved the 
Indians were tamed. It seemed so telegraph. Perhaps some day man 
strange that large areas were not yet might even fly, but Mr. America 
settled when the papers claimed that scarcely dared to mention such a 
San Francisco was one century old possibility to his wife. She might 
this very year. think that he really meant it. 


THE AMERICAN LANDSCAPE 
The Nation 

Since the outbreak of the War be¬ 
tween the States in 1861, four more 


states had been admitted to the 
Union: West Virginia in 1863, Nevada 
in 1864, Nebraska in 1867, and Colo¬ 
rado in 1876. There were now thirty- 
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eight states in the Union, taking up 
two thirds of our present land area. 
The remaining third was divided into 
territories still under the rule of Con¬ 
gress, as shown by the map on page 
298. Following New York in order of 
population were Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, and Missouri. Chicago was 
becoming our third largest city, fol¬ 
lowing New York and Philadelphia. 

The nation was rapidly growing in 
population. By 1880 it would pass 
the fifty million mark. The greatest 
percentage of increase was in the 
mountain states of the West where 
there were two people in 1880 for 
every one that had been there in 1870. 
If we compare the growth of states 
and territories, however, we find that 
Dakota Territory was increasing the 
most rapidly. It had over nine times 
as many people in 1880 as in 1870. 

There were hard times throughout 
most of the nation in the middle 
1870’s. Thousands of business firms 
went into bankruptcy. Millions of 
laborers were thrown out of work. 
Southern and Western farmers could 
not sell their crops. People talked 
about ‘‘hard times” and their finan¬ 
cial difficulties, as much as about the 
World’s Fair or the Hayes-Tilden 
campaign for the presidency. 

The Older Sections 

Great and interesting changes were 
taking place in all sections of the 
nation. The Northeast continued to 
be the center of industry. Here men 
of wealth were trying to make their 
big fortunes bigger. In Pennsylvania, 
John D. Rockefeller and others were 
devoting much attention to oil fields. 

In New York City, “Boss” Tweed 
had escaped from jail (see Chapter 17) 
but was being brought back again. 


The South was gradually recover¬ 
ing from the evils of war and recon¬ 
struction. People continued to move 
westward; the population of Texas 
nearly doubled. There were more 
small farms in place of large planta¬ 
tions. Industry was being established 
in the South. Birmingham, Alabama, 
changed from a cotton field in 1870 
to a thriving community of more than 
3000 people in 1878, producing iron. 
To a lesser extent similar changes 
occurred in other parts of the South. 

In 1876 the old Northwest con¬ 
tinued to be an important farm area. 
Illinois led all other states in the pro¬ 
duction of wheat. Throughout the 
Middle West the farmers felt that the 
railroads were taking unfair advan¬ 
tage of them. The farmers depended 
upon the railroads to market their 
goods, and had to pay whatever rates 
the railroads asked. The rates were 
not the same day after day, and some 
towns and some individuals were re¬ 
quired to pay more than others. The 
farmers of the 187()’s were organizing 
themselves politically in clubs or 
“granges” to correct this unequal 
treatment. They managed to get 
control of some state legislatures and 
began to pass laws regulating rail¬ 
roads. At the same time factories 
were rapidly increasing in size and 
in numbers throughout the Middle 
West. That section was beginning to 
resemble the industrial Northeast. 

Beyond the Mississippi 

By 1876 the western boundary of 
the settled regions was a considerable 
distance west of the Mississippi. Mis¬ 
souri, which had been admitted to 
the Union as its twenty-fourth state in 
1821, was now fifth in the list of states 
with the largest populations. Ne- 
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braska was growing from about 
123,000 in 1870 to over 452,000 in 
1880. Kansas was growing from 
about 364,000 to 996,000 in the same 
period. 

Across the western part of this 
area, from central Kansas to the 
Rockies and from the Rio Grande to 
the Canadian border, stretched the 
great cow country. Over this tre¬ 
mendous area eleven million cattle 
roamed in huge herds. Here life be¬ 
longed to the strong and the rugged. 
Sometimes, when wind and rain made 
the cattle difficult to control, cow¬ 
boys were compelled to go for several 
days at a time with scarcely any sleep. 
They had to fight off Indians, and 
rustlers who tried to steal from the 
herds. They sometimes had to ford 
great rivers that might be flooded. 
It was their job to check stampeding 
cattle whenever the animals became 
frightened and tried to run away. 

The days of the cattlemen, how¬ 
ever, were numbered. Each year more 
and more people pressed westward 
seeking free farms. They built homes 
and put up wire fences around their 
fields. These farmers waged open 
warfare with the cattle men for many 
years. Their fences were cut by the 
cowboys, and their fields were tram¬ 
pled by herds of cattle. Each year, 
however, there was more fence and 
there were more farms than the year 
before. 

The Indians were alarmed as white 
men destroyed the buffaloes and 
settled on land which the government 
had promised would always belong 
to Indians. The Sioux Indians of 
Dakota Territory were especially 
angry when white gold seekers rushed 
into their reservation in the Black 
Hills seeking wealth. In 1876 they 


went on the warpath under the leader¬ 
ship of Sitting Bull. A terrific battle 
took place at the Little Big Horn 
River. It was an unequal struggle. 
On one side was General George 
Custer and less than three hundred 
soldiers; on the other side were ten 
times as many fighting Indians. Cus¬ 
ter and all his men were killed. 

By 1876 the millions of buffaloes on 
the southwestern plains had prac¬ 
tically ceased to exist. More than 
3,700,000 of the buffaloes in southern 
herds had been slain in the four years 
from 1871 to 1874. The buffaloes on 
the northern plains were also being 
destroyed; they would last only a few 
years longer. Buffalo meat was left 
to decay on the ground, and the price 
of buffalo robes declined so low that 
often the hunters did not even bother 
to skin the animals. 

In 1876 the Rocky Mountain area 
faced serious problems. Mining re¬ 
sulted in great riches for some people; 
one Westerner fitted his entire house 
with door handles of solid silver. 
Most of the mining towns, however, 
did not remain prosperous or develop 
into strong towns or cities. Many of 
the miners hurried from place to 
place upon the heels of each new 
rumor of a gold discovery. A new 
mining town might arise almost over 
night, but if no precious metal was 
found, it was quickly abandoned. As 
one writer said, the mines “made 
Nevada, but they did not make it 
a populous, stable, steadily-growing 
community.” 

In the Far West, along the Pacific 
coast, the main occupation of the 
people was farming. Agriculture had 
been favored in Oregon from the 
beginning. California was learning 
that the great riches locked up in her 
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mountains were less valuable than 
could be obtained from her fertile 
valleys and plains. San Francisco 
continued to grow rapidly, and by 
1880 about a quarter of a million 
people lived on the hills overlooking 
the magnificent Golden Gate. 

By 1876 “far-off” California was no 
longer so far away. It was not neces¬ 
sary to take an ocean voyage or a 
caravan route overland to reach the 
Pacific coast as in 1849. Seven years 
before, in 1869, the Union Pacific and 
Central Pacific railroads had met 
in Utah, uniting the East and the 
Far West by rail. By 1884 there 
were three other railroad routes that 
crossed the continent. Similar changes 
had taken place in communication. 
Twenty-five days had been required 
to take mail from Missouri to Cali¬ 
fornia by stagecoach. The time had 
been greatly decreased by the Pony 
Express, which in 1861 had carried 
Lincoln’s inaugural address from 
Kansas to California in seven days 
and seventeen hours. Even the Pony 
Express ceased business in October, 
1861, however, when telegraph wires 
3595 miles in length connected New 
York and San Francisco. 


AMERICANS ALL 

Our English Foundation 

The foundation of our nation had 
been English from the time the first 
English settlements had been made 
on the Atlantic seacoast. Most of the 
settlers came from England through¬ 
out the seventeenth century and well 
into the eighteenth century. Their 
main purpose was to earn a better 
living. Even when most of the newer 


Our entire nation was a land of 
great contrasts wherever we might 
look. In the industrial Northeast we 
found both a new religious movement 
and “Boss” Tweed. In the South we 
saw a cotton field changing into an 
iron center almost over night. In the 
Middle West the farmers were fight¬ 
ing the railroads which connected 
them with the outside world. Farther 
west on the Great Plains, a region of 
buffaloes was rapidly becoming a 
cow country. In youthful Utah stood 
one of America’s finest buildings, the 
great Mormon Tabernacle. On the 
Pacific coast a state that had felt the 
stampede for gold not long before 
could boast vineyards equal to those 
of Europe. 

The regions of the nation differed 
greatly among, and within, them¬ 
selves. Many of the differences, how¬ 
ever, were to become less and less. 
Settlement was to continue until there 
was no frontier after 1890. The last- 
settled regions were to see towns and 
cities rise. The building of factories 
was to continue to increase in the 
South and Middle West; soon there 
would be factories in all parts of the 
nation. 


immigrants were no longer English, 
many of them came from other parts 
of the British Isles. The Scotch-Irish 
had moved from Scotland into north¬ 
ern Ireland in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, but large num¬ 
bers of them had never been happy 
there. Many of them moved to our 
frontier. They and their descendants 
were always among the leaders who 
moved from one frontier to another 
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until the Pacific was reached. Among 
the immigrants from northern Ireland 
were ancestors of such well-known 
Americans as Daniel Boone, Andrew 
Jackson, Sam Houston, John C. 
Calhoun, Horace Greeley, and Alex¬ 
ander Graham Bell. 

The large non-British groups'here 
before 1800, except for the Negroes, 
were the Dutch and the Germans. 
The Dutch lived mosdy in New York. 
ThggiAftt Germans settled mainly in 
PemK)^vania, although the Germans 
of a later day tended to move west. 
They kept very much to themselves, 
clinging to their own language, cus¬ 
toms, and religion so firmly that to 
this day their descendants are called 
“Pennsylvania Dutch.” Included 
among the early immigrants from 
Holland and Germany were many 
whose names have been mentioned in 
this book. Americans can never afford 
to forget the story of John Peter 
Zenger, who became famous in the 
fight to secure freedom of the press. 
Baron Steuben was a German officer 
who played an important part in our 
war for independence. 

In 1790 more than four out of five 
Americans were of English descent. 
Their greatest strength was in New 
England, where there were very few 
of any other national group. In 
Pennsylvania only one out of every 
four inhabitants was German or of 
German descent, and in New York 
only one out of every six was Dutch. 
The English found their greatest 
competition in New Jersey, but even 
in that state they made up 58 per 
cent of the population. Immigration 
was very small for nearly half a cen¬ 
tury after our independence. During 
that period most Americans con¬ 
tinued to be descendants of English 


settlers. The ways of life that were 
carried across the great West were 
largely English. Our New England 
was well named. In some ways parts 
of both Ohio and Oregon were other 
New Englands. At the time our na¬ 
tion was celebrating its one-hun¬ 
dredth birthday in 1876 Oregon’s 
leading citizens were lairgely of New 
England origin. Sunday was observed 
as strictly in the valley of the Wil¬ 
lamette (wl-lSm'^t) as it was in the 
valley of the Connecticut. 

The Irish Arrive 

After the War of 1812 immigrants 
came to our shores from other coun¬ 
tries in great waves. First to come 
were the Irish. Between 1820 and 
1850 the number of Irish immigrants 
equaled those of all other nations com¬ 
bined. In a period of sixty years one 
half the entire population of Ireland 
came to our shores to flee from starva¬ 
tion and British rule. Once in this 
country their condition did not im¬ 
prove rapidly. They were not used 
to factory machinery because they 
had come from farms. They generally 
huddled in miserable conditions in 
the port cities until some contractor 
needing cheap unskilled labor for 
railroads or canals would come along 
and hire them to use picks and shov¬ 
els. They were more or less at the 
mercy of their bosses, who took ad¬ 
vantage of them in many ways. The 
Irish tended to prefer the cities to 
western farms and soon every city 
had an Irish section where the immi¬ 
grants lived together. 

The Irish aroused some opposition 
among the groups already here. Many 
of them were so poor that commu¬ 
nities had to help them. They were 
ready with their fists to punish those 
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Courtesy of the Museum of the City of New York 


Immigrants arriving at the Battery in New York City in the middle of the nineteenth century. In those 
days they had passed the immigration inspection at Castle Garden, shown at the left. Later 
immigrants went first to Ellis Island. 


who ridiculed them. They possessed 
a different religion in a day when 
there was little respect for the opin¬ 
ions of others. Up to this period most 
Americans were Protestants, but the 
Irish were Roman Catholics. The 
older groups regarded the newcomers 
with suspicion. They feared that if 
the Irish became strong enough these 
newcomers might be opposed to free¬ 
dom of religion. Many years were to 
pass before the older groups were to 
be convinced that their fears were 
needless. In the end it was found that 
love of freedom was not confined to 
men of any national or religious 
group. 

The Irish soon became famous for 
their ability in politics, and began to 
contribute leaders to cities and states, 
and to the nation. Their influence 


on the American way of life was even 
more important. They became noted 
for their devotion to their homes and 
their church. Their wit, their cheer¬ 
fulness, and their optimism did much 
to replace the gloomy outlook of the 
Puritans with greater joy. No amount 
of hard luck could dim their faith in 
life. A poet of the 1850’s wrote: 

“But though her sons in exile roam, 
They sleep on Freedom’s pillow, 

And Erin’s Daughters find a home, 
Beyond the Western billow.” 

Germans in America 

At the time when the Irish im¬ 
migration began to decline, there 
came a great tide of German immi¬ 
grants. They were the opposites of 
the Irish in many ways. They made 
their way into the West in search of 
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land. They had a ^different language 
which separated them somewhat from 
other groups. They aroused less op¬ 
position because they often ignored 
ridicule, and because they remained 
out of politics in general. At the same 
time they were slower to become like 
earlier Americans because they tended 
to live by themselves and keep their 
own customs. 

Between 1845 and 1860 about 
1,250,000 Germans came to our 
shores. From New York they made 
their way to Cincinnati, Milwaukee, 
and St. Louis, then spread out in all 
directions. It was largely due to the 
German migrations before the War 
between the States that the north¬ 
western states gave their votes to 
Lincoln in 1860. Many Germans — 
Carl Schurz (shoorts), for example — 
had come to our nation to win free¬ 
dom for themselves. They were not 
inclined to keep it from black men 
already here; and they did not settle 
where slavery was profitable. 

The Germans aroused some opposi¬ 
tion among the older groups, lliey 
looked upon Sunday as a day of rec¬ 
reation and enjoyment, while many 
of their neighbors of English ancestry 
frowned upon any kind of merry¬ 
making on holy days. The Germans 
were also fond of drinking beer, 
while by this time many Americans 
of English ancestry had become op¬ 
posed to the drinking of beer and 
other alcoholic liquors. The Germans 
objected to joyless Sundays and to 
restrictions on the drinking of beer. 
Another cause of ill-feeling was the 
dream some of the early Germans had 
of establishing a new Germany in 
Missouri, Wisconsin, and even Texas; 
but they generally did not keep on 
dreaming long. 


Most of the Germans who came to 
our shores before 1870 were firm be¬ 
lievers in democracy. They brought 
with them a spirit of independence 
which sometimes seemed like stub¬ 
bornness. Carl Schurz escaped from 
a German prison, where he had been 
sent for political reasons, to become 
in our own country one of our lead¬ 
ing reformers in government. 

After 1870 a great change took 
place in the type of German immi¬ 
grants. Instead of moving to our 
country chiefly to find political free¬ 
dom they came to earn a better living. 
Instead of becoming the owners of 
western farms they were becoming 
factory workers in our towns and 
cities. By 1876 this change was not 
yet important, but it was destined to 
be important in the years ahead. 

The Scandinavians 

By 1876 a third great wave of immi¬ 
gration was under way, although it 
did not reach its crest until the 1880’s. 
These immigrants were Scandina¬ 
vians (Swedes, Norwegians, and 
Danes) whose main interest was in 
western lands. They settled mainly 
in the Northwest, although many of 
them made their new homes in New 
England and Ohio. They were espe¬ 
cially numerous in Minnesota and the 
Dakotas. One could travel through 
the rich farmlands of those states for 
miles and find only Scandinavians. 
They considered themselves Ameri¬ 
cans from the moment they landed 
on our shores. They were quick to 
adopt American ways of life, although 
they liked to keep their language. 

Asiatics 

Meanwhile many Chinese had been 
tempted to California by dreams of 
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wealth. There were more than 49,000 
of them in that state in 1870 and more 
than 75,000 by 1880. At first the 
Chinese were welcomed because labor 
was extremely scarce. Their willing¬ 
ness to work for low wages pleased 
railroad builders, who imported them 
into this country to build paths for 
the ‘‘iron horse.” The Chinese were 
also willing to do the tasks which the 
miners needed to have done, such as 
cooking and laundering. They were 
neat, hard workers and minded their 
own business. 

In time the Chinese aroused more 
opposition than did either the Irish 
or the Germans. Labor was no longer 
scarce when the railroads neared com¬ 
pletion. American laborers flocking 
in from the East found they could not 
live as cheaply as the Chinese, and 
objected to their competition for 
wages. Unlike the other foreign 
groups, the Chinese made no effort 
to become like other Americans. They 
insisted on keeping their queues and 
their chopsticks even in remote min¬ 
ing camps. 

Labor unions took the lead in op¬ 
position to the Chinese. American 
workingmen demanded “four dollars 
a day and roast beef” and declared 
that the Chinese were the chief ob¬ 
stacle to achieving that goal. Riots 
broke out in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. In 1876 the problem was 
far from solved. On its one-hundredth 
birthday the United States was aland 
of opportunity to the white man, but 
not so much to the black, the red, 
or the yellow. 

The Early Jews and Other Groups 

As late as 1818 there were only 3000 
Jews in the United States. By 1865, 
however, there were 150,000, and 


they were entering our country in 
rapidly increasing numbers. Often 
mistreated in Europe, they came to 
our shores in search of freedom and 
a better living. Most of the early 
Jews remained in New York City, but 
they had four synagogues in Cincin¬ 
nati as early as 1855. They became 
important in trade and finance; they 
were strong supporters of the theater 
and good music; and one of the 
South’s leading senators was Judah P. 
Benjamin of Louisiana, a Jew. By 
1876 also a Polish immigration was 
under way. Many Bohemians settled 
in some states such as Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. These mi¬ 
grations, however, were very small 
compared to the great waves of immi¬ 
grants destined to come. Most of the 
Jews, the Italians, and the Poles were 
to arrive in our country long after 1876. 

Another meeting with foreign 
groups occurred in New Mexico and 
Arizona, but this was due to Ameri¬ 
can, not foreign, migration. There 
the Spanish-speaking residents were 
not happy about the arrival of our 
own restless frontiersmen. In time 
the Spanish inhabitants were to be 
more or less outnumbered by our 
settlers. The Spanish influence re¬ 
mains strong, however, even in our 
own day. Much of the western min¬ 
ing law was of Spanish origin, and 
the same was true of the early business 
laws of Louisiana. In our Southwest 
today we find the influence of Spanish 
colonial architecture with its arches, 
cloisters, tiled floors, and grilled win¬ 
dows. Many inhabitants of New 
Mexico and Arizona speak only Span¬ 
ish; many others speak both Spanish 
and English. 

There were about 300,000 Indians 
scattered throughout our nation in 
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1876. Most of them lived on the Great 
Plains west of the Mississippi and in 
the Rocky Mountain territories. As 
white men seized their land and de¬ 
stroyed the buffaloes upon which the 
plains Indians depended, their ways 
of living were changed rapidly. Some 
tribes almost starved because of the 
lack of game, and went almost unclad 
even in the winter months because 
of the shortage of skins and furs. They 
were unable to support themselves by 
hunting, and were becoming farmers 
instead. 

Because of railroad building and 
the settlement of the West, more im¬ 
migrants came to our shores than 
ever before during the early 1870’s. 
By 1876, however, there had been a 
very sharp decrease due to the hard 
times that followed the panic of 1873. 
In that year the largest group of im¬ 
migrants were the 31,937 Germans. 
Following them in order of size were 

HOME AND FIRESIDE 

Homes and home life varied greatly 
from region to region. On the cattle 
ranges of the West the only home pos¬ 
sessed by some was the open range, 
and the only roof the sky itself. Many 
settlers lived in huts built of adobe or 
of sod. In many parts of the mining 
area there were the same kind of 
crude cabins that had been seen on 
earlier frontiers. Life in those regions 
was far different from what it was in 
our most thickly populated states — 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts. In 
the South in 1876 great changes were 
taking place in home life, in educa¬ 
tion, and in ways of thinking. In the 
Northeast the influence of the newly 
arrived immigrants upon the older 


those from England (24,373), China 
(22,781), British North America 
(22,505), and Ireland (19,575). A 
noticeable change was beginning 
among the groups of immigrants who 
flocked to America. Until 1870 hardly 
any had come from Italy, Russia, 
Hungary, and other nations of south¬ 
ern and eastern Europe. During the 
1870’s, however, one out of every 
fourteen immigrants came from there. 

The greatest numbers of foreign- 
born in 1876 were to be found in the 
factory centers of the Northeast, but 
their greatest proportion to the whole 
population in various states and terri¬ 
tories was to be found in the West. 
In Nevada seventy per cent of the 
population was foreign-born, in Ari¬ 
zona sixty-five, in Dakota sixty-two, 
in Minnesota fifty-two, and in Cali¬ 
fornia fifty-one. In the nation as a 
whole the percentage of foreign-born 
was decreasing slightly. 


population was becoming greater and 
greater. 

Americans and Their Homes 

There are certain things, however, 
that should be noted about the 
American family in general. The size 
of the average American family de¬ 
creased from 5.09 in 1870 to 5.04 in 
1880 in spite of the large numbers of 
children among the newly-arrived 
immigrants. The average American 
was living longer, thanks to better 
health habits and greater medical 
knowledge. Gradually our families 
were consisting of a larger proportion 
of older people and a smaller per¬ 
centage of young people and children. 
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Then, too, more and more Ameri¬ 
can families were living in cities. Only 
one American out of twenty lived in 
a city back in 1789, when Washington 
was inaugurated. By 1876, however, 
more than one American out of five 
lived in communities with a popula¬ 
tion of 8000 or more. The average 
American family also possessed more 
money. The wealth possessed by the 
average American citizen increased 
from $514 in 1860 to $780 in 1870, 
and to $850 in 1880. These changes 
would not have been so important if 
they had been limited to the 1870’s, 
but they continued for decades later. 

Most of the homes found in the 
older regions were heated with stoves 
and fireplaces in 1876. Many of the 
better dwellings in the cities, however, 
were warmed by hot-air furnaces with 
pipes leading to large registers in the 
floors. In general, the homeowners 
preferred to fasten down carpet with 
tacks rather than to follow the Euro¬ 
pean fashion of placing loose rugs on 
hardwood floors. A new floor cover¬ 
ing, called linoleum, was being ad¬ 
vertised, but hardly anyone seemed 
to know much about it. The bet¬ 
ter homes had running water, even 
in some of the smaller towns. Bath¬ 
tubs had been in use since 1832, but 
had not been considered sanitary for 
many years; their use had not been 
allowed in Boston in 1845 except on 
the advice of a physician. The bath¬ 
tubs used in 1876 were certain to be 
of black walnut or pine, lined with 
zinc. Furniture was elaborate and 
uncomfortable, as a rule. Painted 
dishes were the fashion; at the White 
House handpainted china was used, 
with fruit, fish, or poultry pictured on 
each dish. It was not unusual to see 
Japanese fans tacked on the cheap, 
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A washing machine such as Mrs. America saw at 
the 1876 Fair in Philadelphia^ soon found its 
way into many homes. 

gaudy wallpaper. Kerosene lamps 
were also common, although there 
were objections to them because the 
kerosene sometimes exploded and the 
glass chimneys easily cracked. Gas 
lamps were found in some homes. 

Clothes and Food 

In dress Americans copied French 
styles as far as possible. During the 
1870’s sealskin coats were the height 
of fashion. In the latter part of the 
period the bustle became popular. 
Shawls were much used by women, 
but men no longer wore them. Men 
had also given up bright waistcoats, 
and dressed mainly in black broad¬ 
cloth. Well-dressed little boys ap¬ 
peared in kilts, and wore boots with 
black tassels. 

Eating habits were those of people 
who were accustomed to the hard 
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Fashions of the 1870’s. Notice the ruffles, bustles, and capes worn by the women and the top hats 
worn by the men. The children‘s clothes are interesting too. 

labor of the farm. A man who tilled Most homes on farms and in small 
the soil needed a hearty breakfast and villages had pork barrels in which 
another big meal at noon, but not so pork was placed in salt brine to keep 
much at night. He tended to eat the the meat from spoiling in warm 
same way when he moved to the city, weather. Most families regarded that 
Breakfast might include not only pork barrel as one of their greatest 
fruit, coffee, and rolls but also steak needs. Sometimes there were as many 
or ham and eggs, and often fried as a half-dozen vegetables at dinner, 
potatoes. One of the main changes It is no wonder that America sounded 
due to immigrant groups was in favor like Heaven to half-starved men in 
of what was known as “Irish oat- Europe who heard tales of our eating 
meal.” In many parts of the North habits. Supper was a simpler meal 
the master of the home felt that he and as a rule was served early. Nearly 
had had no breakfast unless he had all bread was made in the home. One 
found his way through a large stack of the most recent products at the 
of buckwheat griddle cakes. In New housewife’s elbow in 1876 was oleo- 
England baked beans and pork on margarine. 

Saturday night continued to be ... r i . . 
popular. Many people, like Emerson Ways or Living 

the author, were in the habit of eating Both Northern and Southern states 

pie for breakfast. were very strict in observing Sundays. 

Dinner at noon was the really im- Vermont and South Carolina made 
portant meal. Two kinds of meat attendance at church compulsory al- 
were not considered extravagant, though not all obeyed these laws. 
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Nowhere could theaters open their 
doors on Sunday. In Baltimore a man 
felt fortunate if he could hire a car¬ 
riage for a drive on that day. In New 
Orleans the fish market was open for 
an hour or two on Sunday mornings 
because the fish would not keep, but 
all the other markets were closed. The 
newer immigrants, however, were not 
used to Puritan customs. Sunday was 
their only day of freedom from factory 
machines. They preferred to use the 
day for fun as well as for religious ob¬ 
servance. They failed to see how 
recreation and religion conflicted in 
any way. In time they were to change 
greatly our customs in this respect, 
although by 1876 such changes had 
not taken place. The largest church 
denominations were the Methodist 
and the Baptist, with the Presbyterian 
third, and the Catholic fourth. 

Factory towns were influencing the 
way that American families lived. 
The mother became more and more 
the manager of the home, with the 
father giving more and more atten¬ 
tion to his business and other inter¬ 
ests. Women enjoyed greater inde¬ 
pendence because they could support 
themselves by factory jobs. Many 
Americans came to regard the posses¬ 
sion of money as their main purpose 
in life, whether or not they used their 
wealth as a means to something finer. 
Both rich and poor became more 
concerned with putting on a better 
show than their neighbors. 

Recreation 

At about this time the nation was 
swept by two fads. The most popu¬ 
lar was croquet. Lawns from the 
Atlantic to the Mississippi River were 
strewn with balls, mallets, and wickets, 
A less popialar but more exciting fad 


was the bicycle of that day. One 
type of bicycle had a very high front 
wheel with pedals and an extremely 
low rear wheel. The rider’s seat was 
placed over the large wheel. From 
this seat, when the bicycle struck a 
bump, the rider might fly through 
space over the handlebars and fall on 
the ground “with the greatest of 
ease.” Then after shaking the dust 
from his clothes and possibly also from 
his mustache our brave hero would 
“try, try again.” Americans also were 
turning their attention to tennis, golf, 
and polo, which were brought to our 
country from Britain in the 1870’s. 

In 1869 the first football game was 
played between Princeton and Rut¬ 
gers, with twenty-five men on each 
team. In 1876 when we were cele¬ 
brating our one-hundredth birthday 
the x\merican Intercollegiate Foot¬ 
ball Association was formed by 
Columbia, Harvard, Princeton, and 
Yale. 

Meanwhile the great American 
game of baseball was rapidly becom¬ 
ing popular over the nation. Abner 
Doubleday, a young civil engineer in 
Cooperstown, New York, had laid out 
a diamond and outlined the rules of 
the game in 1839. Thirty years later, 
in 1869, the Cincinnati Red Stockings 
became the first professional team. 
Finally in 1876, the year of the 
World’s Fair, the National League of 
Professional Baseball Players was 
formed. Within a few years Ameri¬ 
cans were to have the opportunity to 
see their first World Series. 

At the same time Americans were 
giving increased attention to vaca¬ 
tions. No longer did resorts exist just 
for the pleasure of the well-to-do, for 
they were visited also by people of 
the middle class. Our present-day 
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resorts began to develop in the 1870’s; 
these included the White Mountains 
in New England, Colorado Springs 
in the West, and Florida in the South. 
By 1874 many Florida cities already 
had twice as many residents in the 
winter as in the summer. The prac¬ 
tice of camping in the woods of the 
North during the summer months was 
also becoming more popular. 


Americans of 1876 were, in many 
ways, unlike those of a century earlier. 
Their homes, their clothes, their food, 
their recreation, and their ways of 
life had changed as well as had their 
business and government. The de¬ 
scendants of the early English settlers 
had become less and less like their an¬ 
cestors. The development of Ameri¬ 


Sfudy Activities 

1 , A Classroom Mural. Chapter 18 
describes many phases of life in the 
United States in 1876. Construct a 
classroom mural, or large wall painting, 
showing scenes illustrative of the chapter. 
Agree as a class on the general design 
for the mural, and then organize class 
committees, each of which paints one 
section of the mural. 

2. A Guide for the Worlds s Fair. Visitors 
to the Philadelphia World’s Fair in 1876 
complained that there were no handbooks 
or guides to tell them which exhibits were 
especially interesting. Read carefully 
the first section in Chapter 18, and any 
other material about the fair you can 
find in the library. Then have each 
member of the class choose one exhibit 
and write a paragraph describing it and 
telling why it is especially interesting. 
Combine ^ the paragraphs to make a 


can life had been influenced by many 
things, especially by the frontier and 
by the foreign groups. 

The foreign influence in 1876 was 
small, however, compared to its in¬ 
fluence since that time. In the 1870’s, 
2,812,000 foreigners came to our 
shores, yet that figure was to be nearly 
doubled in the 1880’s. Instead of 
coming from countries whose customs 
were on the whole similar to ours, 
they were to be quite different. Be¬ 
tween two thirds and three fourths 
were to remain here and become 
Americans. Such vast numbers of 
people coming from so many parts of 
the world, each group with its own 
special contribution to offer to our 
America of today, were to have a 
tremendous influence on our older 
way of life. 


‘‘Visitor’s Guide to Interesting Exhibits 
at the Fair.” 

3. Newspaper Ads in 1876. During the 
summer of 1876, while the fair was in 
progress, the following advertisements 
appeared in American newspapers. Read 
them carefully and tell what they reveal 
about life in the United States in 1876. 
Write other advertisements which you 
think might have appeared about the 
same time. 

^^Situations: Male. Coachman and Groom 
,. . Thoroughly understands road and 
carriage horses; is an experienced city driver; 
cares for horses and turn-outs. Is strictly 
temperate and respectable. Highly recom¬ 
mended for city and country service. Address 
M. B. Box 321.” New York Times, 

^New Route to Boston. Boston and New York 
Air-line, 23 miles shorter than any other line, 
magnificent scenery. The finest and most 
comfortable riding cars in New England. 
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Express trains leave Grand Central Depot 
for Boston at 11 a.m. and 1 p.m.” New York 
Times, 

^'‘Vacation Resort: Tower Hill House, Narra- 
gansctt Pier, R. I. Will open on June 15. 
Splendid Sea Bathing. Location dry and 
healthy. Terms |12 to $17 per week. Special 
rates to families. Music, bowling, billiards, 
croquet grounds. Branch railroad connects 
this hotel with Boston and Stonington Line.” 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 

4. Old Prints. During the period around 
1876 an American firm, Currier and Ives, 
published many pictures, called “litho¬ 
graphs,” of scenes in American life. To¬ 
day the old prints are valued by many 
collectors. Can you locate any of these 
prints in your home or in the library? In 
this book there are several reproductions 
of Currier and Ives’ lithographs. Find 
some of them. If possible, examine H. T. 
Peters, Currier & Ives, Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., 1942, and write a one-paragraph 
description of the most interesting picture 
of the 1870’s you find. 

5. The Pageant of America. The Pageant 
of America is a set of books (Yale Univer¬ 
sity Press) telling the story of American 
life in pictures. Report to the class on the 
pictures showing life in the 1870’s which 
can be found under the following topics: 
in Vol. Ill, “Farming”; in Vol. IV, 
“Plays and the Theater”; in Vol. V, 
“The Factory System”; in Vol, VI, 
“Labor-saving Inventions”; in Vol. VIII, 
“Transportation and Communication”; 
in Vol. XII, “Music, Painting, and 
Cartooning”; in Vol. XIII, “Architec¬ 
ture”; in Vol. XV, “Sports.” 

6. A Pessimistic View. Can you explain 
all the references in the Centennial Poem 
written by James Russell Lowell? What 
do you think of his criticisms of American 
life? 

“Columbia, puzzled what she should display, 
Of true home-make on her Centennial Day, 
Asked Brother Jonathan; he scratched his 
head. 

Whittled away reflectively, and said, 
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‘Show ’em your Civil Service, and explain 
How all men’s loss is everybody’s gain; 
Show your new patent to increase your rents 
Paying quarters for collecting cents. 

Show your new bleaching process, cheap and 
brief, 

To wit: a jury chosen by the thief. 

Show your State Legislatures; show your 
rings 

And challenge Europe to produce such things 
As high officials sitting half in sight 
To share the plunder and to fix things right.* ” 

7. A Pictorial Map of the United States in 
1876. Draw a large, freehand map of the 
United States, showing the states and 
territories as they were in the year 1876. 
For help see the map on page 298. Draw 
pictures on the map to show the charac¬ 
teristics of each part of the country as 
they are described in the second section 
of Chapter 18. Locate on the map the 
areas in which most of the immigrant 
groups described in the third section 
settled. 

8. Immigrant Contributions. The third 
section of Chapter 18 describes the 
English, Irish, German, Scandinavian, 
Asiatic, Jewish, and other groups which 
migrated to America during our first 
century of independence. Make a list 
of the contributions each of these groups 
made to American life. Make a list of 
the problems encountered by each group 
in the New World. 

9. A Living Room in 1876. Can a group 
of class members construct a model of a 
living room in a well-to-do city home in 
1876? See the description of American 
homes of that period on page 307 and 
the picture on page 295. It would be 
useful to examine the illustrations in the 
Pageant of America and in the volume on 
Currier and Ives in constructing the model 
room. 

10. A Menu of 1876. Write out a menu 
for a Christmas dinner in a well-to-do 
American home of 1876. Write a para¬ 
graph describing an imaginary Christ¬ 
mas on a prosperous farm in 1876. 
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11, Costumes of 1876, Can a group of 12. The History of Baseball, In addition 
girls in the class dress dolls in the styles to the material on the history of baseball 
which were popular in 1876? See the given in the text, consult available ency- 
picture here of the Women’s Centennial clopedias to see what they say about the 
Executive Committee at work in their game and its originator. Delegate one 
headquarters in Philadelpliia, and other or two boys to give a special report on 
pictures showing costumes in Chapter 18. the history of the game. 
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CARE OF THE UNFORTUNATE 


The United States had become a 
strong and democratic nation by 
1876. Its citizens were growing in 
numbers and in wealth. Much re¬ 
mained to be done, however, to make 
the nation a better place in which to 
live. The unfortunate who were poor, 
blind, or insane through no fault of 
their own needed better care. More 
protection against disease, cruelty, 
and unfair treatment was needed. 
Equal rights had yet to be guaranteed 
to all. If we are to have a clear pic¬ 
ture of the United States on its one- 
hundredth birthday, it is necessary 
to see how far the country had im¬ 
proved the “general welfare” which 
is mentioned in the preamble to the 
Constitution. 

Treatment of the Poor 

There was little excuse for an able- 
bodied man to be unemployed before 
the rise of large factory towns. Labor 
was generally scarce because fertile 
lands continually beckoned American 
workers westward. If a community 
included people who had been unfor¬ 
tunate and deserved assistance, the 
neighbors were always ready to help. 
If a stranger arrived with hopes of 
getting support from the town he was 
rudely received. He was likely to be 
taken to the boundary of the town, 
possibly on a rail, and sent on his 
way with an empty stomach and a 
strong warning not to return. 

Poverty became more of a problem 
in the cities that grew up around fac¬ 
tories. A man was trained to tend a 
certain machine. If he was thrown 
out of work, he did not know how to 


operate a different machine in an¬ 
other factory. Many thousands who 
lost their jobs in the hard times that 
followed the War of 1812 were placed 
in jail because they could not pay 
their debts. Families who became a 
burden on the public were sent to 
live on “poor farms.” Here the de¬ 
serving and undeserving, the old and 
the young, were all cared for together 
and given much the same treatment. 
Generally the “poor farms” were let 
out on contract to private individuals 
who were mainly interested in the 
money they could make running 
those farms. As a rule the poor were 
not well-housed or well-fed, and no 
effort was made to enable them to 
support themselves again. Orphans 
were fortunate to be bound out to 
private families, if they received any 
kindness at all. 

As cities grew larger, conditions 
among the poor became worse instead 
of better. Slums, where poverty had 
its home, were run-down sections of 
the cities, where buildings were old 
and in bad repair. Streets were un¬ 
clean; there was not enough fresh air; 
there were no playgrounds and very 
few parks. Slums were overcrowded, 
especially with the newer immigrants 
in American cities. In slums, in 1876 
as now, the death rate was high, and 
crime found a fertile breeding ground. 
In 1865 about 100,000 residents of 
New York City lived in the slums; 
and 20,000 of these people lived in 
damp, dark, underground rooms. By 
1873 one fifth of the population of 
Boston lived in tenement homes. 
Frequently an entire family lived in 
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The Bciimann Archive 


Tenements in New York City late in the nine¬ 
teenth century. A few years earlier New York 
probably had the worst slum in the world. 

one filthy room without proper heat, 
clothing, or food. Other cities were 
faced with similar problems. 


Reform was needed, but it came 
slowly and still has a long way 
to go. For a long time, only kind- 
hearted individuals gave charity and 
relief to the poor. Later, philan¬ 
thropic societies were organized. In 
1863 Massachusetts formed a state 
board of charities to supervise relief. 
During the next five years similar 
bodies were created in New York, 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Illinois. The hard times that 
followed the panic of 1873 made the 
problem of poverty more difficult 
than ever to solve. Thus while in 1876 
the nation was pointing with pride 
to the great inventions shown at the 
World’s Fair in Philadelphia, our 
slum areas and ‘‘poor farms” re¬ 
mained unpleasant sights. 

The Blind, the Deaf, and the 
Insane 

No special attention was given to 
people with serious physical defects 
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The dinner hour at a home for the aged. Does this picture, made in 1876, look good? or poor? 
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until the nineteenth century was well 
under way. Unfortunate individuals 
who through no fault of their own 
could not care for themselves were 
placed in poorhouses. In New York 
state alone as late as 1867 there were 
1842 of the insane confined with the 
poor. These helpless individuals were 
often placed in grated cells, gloomy 
cellars, or bare dungeons. 

The blind were the first to secure 
much relief. Samuel Gridley Howe, 
son of a wealthy Boston merchant, 
first became interested in blindness 
because he was the doctor of certain 
blind people. It was his habit to keep 
some of his patients in his father's 
home. Finally in 1832 he secured the 
establishment of the Perkins Institu¬ 
tion for the Blind, of which he became 
the first superintendent. The Perkins 
Institution provided a home for blind 
children and gave them special educa¬ 
tion. Howe succeeded in winning for 
it the support of the public; at one 
fair the ladies of Boston raised over 
SI4,000 for his work. The state began 
to contribute part of the money 
needed by the Perkins Institution to 
care for and educate blind children. 

Massachusetts also led in the war ’ 
on deafness. Alexander Graham Bell 
was one of many who sought to make 
the deaf hear. It is quite possible 
that if he had not been conducting a 
school for deaf mutes in Boston in the 
early seventies, neither he nor his 
telephone would have been at the 
World’s Fair in 1876. It was out of 
his efforts to assist the deaf that his 
great invention was born. Massa¬ 
chusetts established two schools to 
teach deaf mutes — one in Boston, 
the other, the Clarke Institution, at 
Northampton. Other states began to 
establish special schools for the deaf. 
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Dorothea Dix as she appeared about 1840 — an 
oil portrait in the New Jersey State Hospital in 
Trenton, one of the many hospitals she helped 
to found. 

The fight for better treatment of the 
insane was led by Dorothea L. Dix. 
She was born in Maine but spent 
much of her life in Massachusetts. 
After 1841 she devoted her life to 
arousing public sentiment in favor of 
better care for the insane. In 1843 
she called the attention of the legis¬ 
lature of Massachusetts to ‘‘the pres¬ 
ent state of insane persons confined 
within this Commonwealth, in cages, 
closets, cellars, stalls, pens!” The 
Worcester Insane Asylum was en¬ 
larged as a result of her work. Asy¬ 
lums already established were reor¬ 
ganized and many new ones were 
built. Her chief weapon was public 
speaking, and her main battlefield 
was the lecture platform. In 1845 
she wrote, “I have traveled more than 
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ten thousand miles in the last three 
years” visiting jails, poorhouses, hos¬ 
pitals, and other such places. Between 
1845 and 1852 she was largely re¬ 
sponsible for the establishment of 
state hospitals for the insane in several 
different states. Congress passed a 
bill providing that money from the 
sale of ten million acres of land would 
be used for the care of the insane, but 
it did not become law because Presi¬ 
dent Pierce vetoed it. He thought 
that such a law was contrary to the 
Constitution. By 1876 the insane 
were not yet given proper treatment 
in most of our states. Miss Dix, how¬ 
ever, continued her fight for the in¬ 
sane until 1882, when she was eighty. 
She presented the problem to the 
public so clearly that improvement 
was to be much easier thereafter; but 
even today the treatment of the 
insane varies greatly in the different 
states of our country. In some states 
the treatment of the inmates of our 
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asylums for the insane is very poor 
or severe. 

Treatment of Criminals 

During the first century of our in¬ 
dependence as a nation, jails were 
thought of mainly as places for pun¬ 
ishment. Seldom was any attempt 
made to change criminals into useful 
citizens. In fact the jails tended to 
make criminals worse instead of better. 
All kinds of criminals were confined 
together. In 1829 seventy-five thou¬ 
sand Americans were put into jail for 
debt. More than half of those unfor¬ 
tunate people each owed less than 
twenty dollars, yet they were placed 
in cells with thieves and murderers. 
Jails became ‘‘schools of crime,” and 
those inmates whose only offense was 
failure to pay their bills became pupils 
of those who knew how to steal and 
kill. Then, too, the treatment re¬ 
ceived was not the kind that would 
make criminals belter citizens. In 
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one state penitentiary in 1876 it was 
the practice to lock two or three men 
in a cell seven feet long and three 
and a half feet wide. In other states 
gangs of convicts were leased out to 
contractors and, like slaves, were 
completely at the mercy of their 
bosses. 

After 1840 Dorothea Dix and others 
began telling the public about the 
conditions of the jails. Gradually im¬ 
provements began to be put into 
effect. In 1867 a 500-page report to 
the New York slate legislature showed 
that American prisons were far behind 
those of Europe. Special attention 
was given to the British idea of using 
jails to reform criminals instead of 
merely to punish them for past crimes. 


From Great Britain, too, came the 
idea of sentencing criminals to indefi¬ 
nite terms, holding before their eyes 
the chance of a shorter period in jail 
if they had a good record. In 1869 
New York decided to build the Elmira 
Reformatory where these ideas could 
be carried out. The new institution 
was nearing completion while our 
nation was celebrating its one-hun¬ 
dredth birthday. It received its 
first inmates in 1877. 

Meanwhile in 1870 the National 
Prison Association was formed. 
Through this organization, the new 
ideas of changing criminals into useful 
citizens spread over the nation. Other 
reformatories were built similar to 
that at Elmira. 


PROMOTING THE COMMON WELFARE 


Temperance 

One of the earliest efforts to im¬ 
prove the welfare of our people was 
the campaign against the use of liquor. 
Many Americans became very much 
concerned about the great amount of 
drunkenness that existed. Societies 
were formed of people who pledged 
themselves not to use liquor. These 
societies started in Boston in 1826. 
The people who signed the pledges 
were called ‘‘T-Totalers.” The main 
strength of the temperance societies 
was in New York and New England, 
but there were such societies all over 
the nation. Members from twenty- 
one states met at a national conven¬ 
tion in Philadelphia in 1833. Some 
of the most able leaders were men who 
had been drunkards themselves. The 
greatest of these lecturers was John 
B. Gough (gof). He journeyed from 


city to city, year after year, persuad¬ 
ing his listeners to sign pledges not 
to use liquor. 

Meanwhile many reformers were 
becoming convinced that signing 
pledges was not enough. They de¬ 
cided that the liquor evil could never 
be conquered without laws to pro¬ 
hibit the sale of intoxicating drinks. 
Such laws were called prohibition 
laws. In 1851 Maine became the first 
state to have a law which prevented 
the sale of liquor. Vermont, Rhode 
Island, and Massachusetts promptly 
followed Maine’s example. By 1855 
every northern state legislature, ex¬ 
cept in New Jersey, had approved 
some kind of prohibition. 

In the 1850’s, however, beer was 
becoming popular, especially among 
some of the immigrant groups. Dur¬ 
ing the 1860’s the war led to an in¬ 
crease in drinking. For these reasons 
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the temperance movement declined. 
Many men tore up their pledges and 
states repealed their laws against the 
sale of liquor. By the end of the war 
only Massachusetts and Maine were 
‘‘dry,” and even Massachusetts 
changed its laws in 1868. 

Even then a new temperance move¬ 
ment was under way, under the 
leadership of church groups. The 
Prohibition political party was 
founded in 1869, and the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union was 
organized in 1874 in Cleveland. 
Frances Willard was secretary of the 
W.C.T.U. until 1879, and after that 
its president. In 1876 her work had 
just begun, but while Americans were 
flocking to the World’s Fair she was 
making plans to conquer drunken¬ 
ness. Her name was to become as 
well-known in the cause of temper¬ 
ance as that of Dorothea Dix in the 
cause of the proper care of the insane. 

Public Health 

Health conditions became steadily 
worse, especially in the slums, as the 
factory towns and cities increased in 
size. Drinking water came from 
rivers, into which, in many cases, 
sewage was emptied. In our largest 
city garbage was allowed to accumu¬ 
late in many streets until they were 
almost impassable. In our second 
largest city hogs continued to roam 
over many of its streets as late as 1870. 
Disease was certain to increase be¬ 
cause of such conditions. Epidemics 
spread like wildfire. In 1873 half the 
people of one entire Southern city 
fled in a panic when yellow fever, 
smallpox, and cholera broke out at 
the same time. In 1865 the death 
rate in the city of New York was 
almost double that of London. 


Meanwhile great advances were 
being made in medicine, as we shall 
see in Chapter 20. Americans were 
beginning to realize the need of clean 
streets, pure drinking water, and other 
safeguards to protect themselves 
against disease. In 1866 New York 
led the way in the fight to improve 
public health. That city closed all 
the foul unhealthful cellar tenements 
within four years. Vaccination was 
encouraged to prevent the spread of 
smallpox. Regulations were adopted 
to control the butchering of hogs, 
cattle, and other domestic animals in 
certain sections of the city. Louisiana 
and Massachusetts set up state boards 
of health in 1867 and 1869. Thirteen 
other states followed their example 
before 1878. In 1876, however, on 
the one-hundredth anniversary of our 
independence, our public-health 
problems were far from solved. Two 
years later yellow fever blazed a trail 
of death through the South and al¬ 
most destroyed Memphis. There was 
no national organization to fight such 
diseases and nurse the victims until 
Clara Barton organized the Red 
Cross in 1881. 

Labor 

You have seen in Chapter 13 how 
the workers in our early factories 
worked for extremely long hours and 
for very little pay. Their opinions 
and desires were not considered'im¬ 
portant by some employers because 
the workers were generally few in 
number and not united. Most 
Americans did not approve of labor 
unions. In 1806 a Philadelphia judge 
declared that unions were against the 
law. 

Workers did not begin to grow in 
strength until about the time Andrew 
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Jackson was elected President in 1828. 
In that year a Working Men’s party 
was organized in Philadelphia. It 
asked three things. First, it wanted 
free public schools where poor chil¬ 
dren as well as rich would have the 
opportunity for an education. Second, 
it desired laws to protect workers from 
rascally contractors who sometimes 
took advantage of their ignorance or 
lack of experience. Third, it asked 
for laws to prevent people being sent 
to jail for failure to pay their debts. 

Meanwhile labor unions were being 
organized. By 1836 these unions had 
about 300,000 members in the factory 
centers of the East. What these early 
unions wanted most was a ten-hour 
day. The workers won their first 
victory for a ten-hour day in Phila¬ 
delphia in 1835 as the result of a strike. 
In 1847 New Hampshire became the 
first state to limit the factory day to 
ten hours. 

Most workers were not so fortunate, 
however. Fourteen or fifteen hours of 
labor were often demanded of mill 
hands in New England in the 1850’s. 
Drivers of horsecars in New York City 
worked from twelve to sixteen hours a 
day in the 1860’s. The conditions of 
labor were not to be greatly improved 
until after the American Federation 
of Labor was organized in 1881 — 
five years after the World’s Fair. 

Public Education 

The great battle for free public 
schools was led by Horace Mann, of 
Massachusetts, and Henry Barnard, 
of Connecticut. These two leaders 
were regarded by some Americans as 
dangerous radicals and dreamers. 
Their opponents asked. Where did 
the government get the right to tax 
‘‘one man’s property to educate an¬ 


other man’s child!” The movement 
to establish free, public education, 
however, was carried on from one 
state to another throughout the 
second quarter of the century. 

By 1850 the battle for free schools 
was not over by any means, but vic¬ 
tory had been largely won in the 
North and the old Northwest. Wis¬ 
consin’s first constitution in 1848 
opened the doors of her schools freely 
to all. Indiana followed her example 
in 1852, and Ohio in 1853. Well- 
trained teachers were needed if a good 
education was to be provided. Nor¬ 
mal schools were established to train 
teachers to teach. The first state- 
supported normal school was founded 
at Lexington, Massachusetts, in 1839, 
due to the efforts of Mann. 

Many Americans felt that a col¬ 
lege education also should be free — 
serving rich and poor alike. State 
universities became important after 
the War of 1812, especially in the 
Middle West. The University of 
Michigan was established in 1817, 
the University of Indiana in 1820, and 
the University of Wisconsin in 1849. 
The growth of state universities was 
encouraged by the Morrill Act which 
Congress passed in 1862. This law 
provided that grants of land would 
be made to states for the support of 
universities which met certain stand¬ 
ards. It was mainly intended to pro¬ 
vide more and better instruction in 
agriculture and engineering. It led 
to the reorganization of the University 
of Wisconsin in 1866, to the founding 
of the University of Illinois in 1867, 
ctnd to the birth or improvement of 
many other universities. Most states 
had public universities by 1876; the 
University of Colorado was founded 
in that year. 
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As we have seen in Chapter 14, the 
Southern plantation owner did not 
believe in education for Negroes in 
the days of slavery. Efforts were made 
however, to provide schools for Ne¬ 
groes as soon as the War between the 
States was over in 1865. In 1866 
about 150,000 Negroes were attend¬ 
ing school, and their number con¬ 
tinued to grow. All the Southern 
states established normal schools to 
train Negroes to become teachers; 
some of them founded universities for 
Negroes. In 1868 the American Mis¬ 
sionary Association established the 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute. By 1876 Hampton was pro¬ 
viding teachers for Virginia schools 
and was proving that Negroes could 
become experts in farming. Booker 
T. Washington became a student at 
Hampton in 1872 with only fifty 
cents in his pocket. He was to become 
one of the greatest leaders of his race. 

During the 1870’s a campaign was 
under way to make attendance at 
school compulsory, especially in the 
North and the West. By 1880 sev¬ 
eral states and territories had taken 
this step. Generally these laws pro¬ 
vided that children had to attend 
school from eight to fourteen years of 
age for from twelve to sixteen weeks 
each year. In 1876, however, these 
laws were not being enforced except 
in the older communities; elsewhere 
parents could do as they pleased about 
sending their children to school. 

The first public high school was 
established in Boston in 1821. It was 
followed rather slowly by other public 
high schools in the Northeast and in 
the Middle West. Until 1880, how¬ 
ever, more pupils continued to be 
educated in private academies that 
charged tuition than in high schools 


that were free to students. In any 
case, most boys and girls living in 
1876 left school before they completed 
the elementary grades. Those who 
did go on to high school lived mostly 
in the large cities. 

Attempting to Overcome the 
Cruelties of War 

War has long been one of the big 
problems facing men of all nations. 
It has seemed to be a needless waste 
of human life and property ■— an un¬ 
necessary cause of misery and suffer¬ 
ing. In 1815 peace societies were 
formed in New York, Ohio, and 
Massachusetts. These were the first 
organizations of their kind in all the 
world. The movement spread to 
other states. In 1828 a large number 
of these societies banded together to 
make the American Peace Society. 
Chief credit for its formation belongs 
to William Ladd. 

I'he program of this society was to 
abolish war. It believed in a congress 
of nations, definite laws dealing with 
the rights of nations, and a world 
court to make decisions in disputes 
among nations. At a conference of 
nations held at Brussels, Belgium, in 
1848, other countries approved this 
program. For a brief period it looked 
as if man might be able to overcome 
the cruelties of battle by stopping war 
altogether. Wars in Europe and our 
own War between the States cooled 
such hopes, however. The peace 
movement declined steadily and was 
of little importance in 1876; in fact, 
it did not become strong again until 
the twentieth century. 

Some of the suffering could be over¬ 
come, however, even if wars could not 
be stopped. During the War between 
the States, women took up nursing 
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The National Woman's Suffrage Association held many meetings through the years before women all 
over the country could vote. Here they are shown in session in Chicago in 1880. 


and relieved the cruelties of the battle¬ 
field. Most famous of these women 
was Clara Barton. She had been frail 
and shy as a young girl, yet became 
a woman of great courage on the field 
of battle. She served so often near 
the firing line that the soldiers called 
her ‘®the Angel of the Battlefield.” 
She spent four years after the war 
searching for missing soldiers. Then 
she went to Europe for her health and 
became interested in the Red Cross. 
She returned to the United States in 
1873 and started a movement to 
organize the Red Cross in our nation. 
She finsdly succeeded in 1881. Since 
that time the Red Cross has been one 
of our most effective agencies both in 
wartime and in peace. It has pro¬ 
vided care for the victims of battle, 
flood, fire, accident, and disease. It 
Wets of great importance in both 
World War I and World War II. 


Women’s Rights 

At the same time that efforts were 
being made to improve the condition 
of the poor and the handicapped, 
women were attempting to secure for 
themselves the rights that the Dec¬ 
laration of Independence said be¬ 
longed to the people, or to “all men.” 

Before the rise of factories it was 
generally agreed that a woman’s 
property should belong to her hus¬ 
band when she married him, and that 
he should have as much control over 
her as over the children. The whir 
of factory machinery changed all that, 
however. A job spelled independence. 
No longer did a woman need to accept 
treatment reserved for interior beings. 

The fight for equal rights for 
women, like other reform movements, 
was won state by state. In 1839 Mis- 
sissip;^i gave married women control 
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of their ovm property. During the 
next ten years similar laws were 
passed by Texas, Indiana, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, New York, California, and 
Wisconsin. 

Encouraged by this success, women 
began to demand the right to vote. In 
1847, at the age of twenty-nine, Lucy 
Stone became active in this move¬ 
ment. In 1848 the first woman’s 
rights convention in the world was 
held at Seneca Falls, New York, under 
the leadership of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. Here the delegates declared 
^^that all men and women are created 
equal.” They demanded that men 
and women should receive equal 
treatment in law, equal privileges in 
education, equal opportunities in 
earning a living, and equality in the 
right to vote. The National Associa¬ 
tion for Woman Suffrage was formed 
in 1869, with Miss Stanton as its 
president. Susan B. Anthony became 
one of the recognized leaders in the 
movement for woman suffrage. She 
wrote: ‘‘We speak in schoolhouses, 
barns, sawmills, log cabins with 
boards for seats and lanterns hung 
around for lights, but people come 
twenty miles to hear us.” 

As early as 1861 Kansas allowed 
women to vote in school elections. 
Wyoming, however, then a territory 
and not yet a state, became in 1869 
the first to allow full equality in 
voting. In 1872 Miss Anthony and 
fourteen other women succeeded in 
voting in Rochester, New York, but 
they were arrested. About two thirds 
of a century later, in 1937, women 
were to serve on a jury in the same 
room where women had been found 
guilty of voting. 

Meanwhile women were winning 
equality in education. In 1821 Emma 
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Willard opened a school for girls in 
Troy, New York. In 1837 Mary Lyon 
established the first women’s college 
in Massachusetts. Some colleges al¬ 
ready existing began to admit women 
as well as men. Oberlin College led 
the way in 1833, Urbana University 
in 1850, and Antioch College in 1853. 
In 1858 Iowa allowed women in its 
state university. 

Thus by 1876 women had made 
many gains in their struggle to obtain 
equality with men. As we have seen, 
however, they met failure as well as 
success. Especially discouraging to 
such leaders as Miss Anthony was the 
failure to obtain the right to vote 
throughout the nation. Those who 
led the fight for women’s rights would 
not retreat. For every argument they 
had an answer. In one debate over 
the value of women’s clubs an irri¬ 
tated male protested, “They make 
women strongminded.” “At any 
rate,” Lucy Stone answered, “that is 
better than being weak-minded.” 

Campaign against Cruelty 

Henry Bergh was the son of a 
wealthy New York shipbuilder. So 
aroused was he by the brutal treat¬ 
ment of animals that he decided to 
devote his life to their protection. A 
tall, lanky figure with long face and 
intense eyes — he looked as most 
people expect a reformer to appear. 
He could be seen on the streets of 
New York at all hours seeking to 
protect animals from injury and 
abuse. 

One of his first tasks was to prevent 
the overloading of horsecars. He 
asked some of the passengers to get 
off if the load was too heavy. He 
sometimes knocked them into the 
gutters if they objected and began to 
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Rfown Sfothers 


Faultlessly attired Henry Bergh, friend of dumb animals, stopping an overcrowded horsecar. Do you 
think this picture shows that he was justified in taking such action? 


cause trouble. He insisted that cattle 
must be transported and butchered 
without cruel treatment. He sought 
to prevent such sports as dog fights 
and cock fights. 

In 1866 Bergh organized the 
American Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, in New York. 
It spread at once to other states. The 
movement was strengthened as the 
result of a horse race in New England 
in 1868. Both horses were driven to 
death, causing great indignation 
against cruelty to animals. By 1873 
Bergh’s society was strong throughout 
the nation. 

Bergh’s attack on cruelty to animals 
served to hasten the day when cruelty 
to children was to be prohibited. In 
1874 a little girl of nine, who had been 
cruelly beaten and starved by her 
mother, was found in a New York 


tenement. The only way that could 
be found to obtain justice was to arrest 
the mother on charges of breaking the 
law about cruelty to animals. Jacob 
Riis (res) described what happened. 
It was a cold winter’s day when the 
child was brought into the courtroom 
‘‘carried in a horse blanket, at the 
sight of which men wept aloud. I 
saw it laid at the feet of the judge, 
who turned his face away, and in the 
stillness of that courtroom I heard a 
voice raised claiming for that child 
the protection men had denied it, in 
the name of the homeless cur on the 
streets.” In that courtroom was born 
the New York Society for the Preven¬ 
tion of Cruelty to Children — an 
organization which spread rapidly 
under the leadership of Henry Bergh 
and his followers. In 1876 unknown 
numbers of children continued to 
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receive unjust treatment. Americans 
were beginning to realize, however, 
that there must be an end to cruel 
treatment of children in both homes 
and factories. 

Churches and Charity 

The churches were greatly inter¬ 
ested in all the efforts to help the un¬ 
fortunate and improve the welfare of 
the people. Many of these move¬ 
ments would have failed without the 
support of the churches. The success 
of some of the reform movements was 
due to the leadership of great clergy¬ 
men such as Henry Ward Beecher and 
Phillips Brooks. In 1876 the most 
important religious organization con¬ 
cerned with social conditions was the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
which was brought to this country 
from England in the 1850’s. At the 
time of the World’s Fair it had more 
than 100,000 members in the United 
States and Canada, The Young 
Women’s Christian Association, which 
was organized soon after the men’s 
organization, was also doing fine 
work, especially among the girls 
working in stores and offices. 

On the whole, however, the churches 

CONCLUSION 

Under the leadership of George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and 
Andrew Jackson, Americans had 
fought for and largely won their po¬ 
litical freedom. It was largely due, 
however, to the equally heroic and 
unselfish leadership of Horace Mann, 
Clara Barton, Dorothea Dix, Susan 
B. Anthony, George Peabody, Henry 
Bergh, and others like them that the 
blessings of American liberty were 


of 1876 did not realize the part they 
could play in the crowded streets of 
cities and factory towns. They con¬ 
tinued to influence the minds of their 
congregations, but did not make any 
great effort to improve conditions in 
the slums. Such organizations as the 
Y.M.C.A. failed to go into the city 
districts where the newly arrived im¬ 
migrants urgently needed their assist¬ 
ance. The Salvation Army did not 
yet exist here, and settlement houses 
to help those in need came at a later 
date. 

The nation was producing million¬ 
aires who wished to use their riches 
to better the lot of their unfortunate 
neighbors and to make this a better 
world in which to live. George Pea¬ 
body won fame because of the great¬ 
ness of his heart. He was a wealthy 
American whose gifts to charity 
amounted to S8,500,000. Much of 
his money went to the support of 
schools and colleges. In 1867 he 
lessened the burden of reconstruction 
by giving S3,500,000 at one time to 
help education in the South. One of 
England’s greatest statesmen said of 
him, ‘Tie taught us how a man may 
be master of his fortune, not its slave.” 


finally given to all instead of just to 
the strong. They were the advance 
agents of a new type of freedom — 
freedom from fear and want. Their 
battles were as important as those 
for other kinds of freedom. By 1876 
their fight had only begun, but they 
made possible much greater victories 
won since then. They set standards 
of democratic effort for the general 
welfare for all of us to follow. 
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Study Activities 

1. Becoming Better Acquainted with Leaders 
of Reform. Your class can have a very 
interesting time gathering more informa¬ 
tion about leaders who worked to im¬ 
prove life for many. In preparation for 
your talks and discussions, consult en¬ 
cyclopedias, dictionaries of biography, 
and such books as the following: 

R. C. Bcn6t and S. V. Ben6t, Book of Ameri¬ 
cans^ Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1933. 
Beautiful verses to read to class. 

W, C. Jackson, A Boys'" Life of Booker T. 
Washington, The Macmillan Company, 
1922. A great leader vyjio helped improve 
opportunities for his people. 

Charles Morris, Heroes of Progress in America, 
J. B, Lippincott Co., 1919. Collection of 
biographical sketches. 

Mildred M. Pace, Clara Barton, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1941. 

Mary R. Parkman, Heroines of Service, D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1917. Outstanding 
women who helped in reforms. 

Anna H. Shaw and E. G. Jordan, Story of a 
Pioneer, Harper & Brothers, 1915. Auto¬ 
biography of pioneer in woman-suffrage 
movement. 

Louise Hall Tharp, A Sounding 'Trumpet, 
Robert M. McBride & Co., 1944. De¬ 
scribes home of Julia Ward Howe, to 
which many reformers came. 

2. Friends of Man.'"'' The story of 
attempts to improve society is first of all 
a story of sensitive, friendly persons — in¬ 
dividuals who were willing to struggle for 
the sake of the general welfare. Some 
people are on the list of great Americans 
simply because they were friends of man. 
Make a list of all such persons who are 
mentioned in Chapter 19. Let each 
member of the class choose one person 
from the list and write a brief inscription, 
in good literary form, such as might be 
carved on a public memorial to that 
person. 

3. Organizettions. Most of the friendly 
individuals mentioned in Chapter 19 


helped establish societies or organizations 
to work for certain social improvements. 
Make a list of all the humanitarian 
organizations mentioned in the chapter. 
Had you been asked to contribute money 
to one of them, which one would you 
have supported? Why? 

4. A Famous Quotation. Many years 
after 1876, Jane Addams, a noted 
humanitarian, often quoted the statement 
that “The private charity of one genera¬ 
tion becomes the organized philanthropy 
of the next generation and the public 
responsibility of the third.” What does 
the statement mean? Are there any 
illustrations in Chapter 19 of the truth 
of the statement? 

5. State and Local Leaders. In many 
states and communities the reform move¬ 
ments described in Chapter 19 were led 
by outstanding local leaders. Select a 
committee of pupils to examine available 
books on the history of your state and 
community, and to report on the biogra¬ 
phies of outstanding humanitarians who 
have worked for social improvements. 

6. State Leaders in Free Public Education. 
What Horace Mann did for free public 
education in Massachusetts and Henry 
Barnard in Connecticut had to be done 
in every state of the Union. Appoint a 
committee to find out who the leaders 
in your state were in the fight for free 
public education. Consult the state his¬ 
tories or write to your state Department 
of Education for information. 

7. What Is Democracy? In earlier pages 
of this book there have been accounts of 
“Jeffersonian democracy,” “Jacksonian 
democracy,” and “the democracy of the 
frontier.” Are the reform movements 
described in Chapter 19 also a part of 
democracy? Try to write a definition of 
democracy. 
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MEN AND MACHINES 


Patent Office, 1876 

As 1876 dawned many Americans 
were trying to patent new inventions. 
A few of the inventors were to be¬ 
come famous, but the names of most 
of them are not widely known. 
Edwin G. Adams of Cohoes, New 
York, had made a new oil-burning 
stove. The oil was forced upward 
to the upper or fire chamber by water 
pressure. John A. Bower of Eureka, 
Kansas, had a new and improved 
method of loading hay. William 
Hagerty and John Corey of Monon- 
gahela City, Pennsylvania, had a new 
fire-proof Scife containing chambers of 
water so that valuable papers would 
not be burned. T. Newman of New 
Orleans, Louisiana, had a new type 
of street-railway switch. James Sang- 
ster and William S. Grosvenor of 
Buff alo, New York, had new electrical 
apparatus which would regulate the 
steam of steam engines. 

These typical American inventors 
had written to the Bureau of Patents 
in Washington, D. C., asking for pat¬ 
ents for their inventions. They sent 
along drawings or models of what 
they had created. They declared 
themselves to be the actual inventors 
of the articles to be patented, and 
paid a registration fee. On January 4, 
1876, the Bureau of Patents granted 
their requests for patents. Each in¬ 
ventor who was issued a patent was 
to be protected for a period of seven¬ 
teen years. The patent meant that 
no one else could sell or market a 
duplicate of that invention during 
that period without permission from 


the inventor who had the patent. 
Thus each inventor had the oppor¬ 
tunity, for seventeen years, to take all 
the possible profit from his invention. 
This encouraged Americans to be¬ 
come inventors and resulted in more 
inventions than would have been 
possible without protection from the 
government. 

On June 6, 1876, a patent was 
issued to Alexander Graham Bell for 
his telephone. On various occasions 
during the year patents were granted 
to Thomas A. Edison; some of these 
were for improvements of the tele¬ 
graph. Patents were granted for one 
hundred different kinds of washing 
machines and thirteen types of steam 
radiators. In 1876 a total of 17,026 
patents, including trademarks and 
labels, were granted. 

American inventors had been pro- 
,tected by patent laws since 1790. In 
that year Samuel Hopkins of Vermont 
had been issued the first patent, for 
a new process of making pot and pearl 
ashes. These ashes were made by 
boiling and baking wood ashes. They 
were used in soapmaking, in glass¬ 
making, and as a fertilizer. During 
the remaining ten years of the 1700’s, 
however, only 276 patents had been 
issued. As late as 1846 only 619 pat¬ 
ents were granted in one year, al¬ 
though this seemed like a great num¬ 
ber at that time. The work of the 
Bureau of Patents then began to grow 
in astonishing fashion. The number 
of patents, including trademarks and 
lal^ls, increased to 2502 in 1856, 
to 9450 in 1866 and then to 17,026 
in 1876. More inventions were being 
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made in the United States than any¬ 
where else in the world. 

The Steam Engine 

Most of the inventions patented 
in 1876 were made possible by the 
inventions of earlier times. For ex¬ 
ample, many of the machines de¬ 
pended upon steam for power. Just 
as many of the inventions seen at the 
World’s Fair were useless without the 
giant steam engine in Machinery Hall 
to drive them, so machines through¬ 
out the nation could not run without 
power that came from steam. It is 
not too much to say that the steam 
engine was one of the most important 
inventions of modern history. 

The heating of water to the boiling 
point produces steam which ‘^will do 
for man work he cannot do with his 
own hands.” Steam has tremendous 
strength — only a little is required to 
make the cover of a teakettle move. 
We can easily make steam with strength 
equal to the power of many horses. 
The first successful attempts to use 
steam in place of human muscles and 
beasts of burden occurred in England. 
The steam engine made its appear¬ 
ance in this country at Philadelphia in 
1773. Within twenty years, it was in 
rather general use in the larger in¬ 
dustries along the seacoast. By 1814 
it was in use in Cincinnati, and by 
1819 it had advanced as far west as 
St. Louis. Neither the steamboat nor 
the locomotive would have been pos¬ 
sible without steam. Many of our 
great factories could never fiavc 
existed without the great power pro¬ 
duced by steam. 

Interchangeable Parts 

All machines consist of a number of 
parts. If it were necessary to fashion, 


file or hammer each part to make it 
fit accurately the part next to it, the 
labor and expense of making most 
machines would be very great. Few 
people could afford to own automo¬ 
biles, and the cost of watches and 
sewing machines would be more than 
the average American could afford. 
The repair of machinery would also 
be very costly. 

Eli Whitney discovered a way to 
save labor and money. He found that 
it was not necessary to fashion each 
part of a machine to fit the parts next 
to it. He applied the idea first to 
firearms in 1798. He made a mould 
of e;ach part of a gun so that the cast¬ 
ings of any gun were interchangeable 
with the same parts of any other 
similar guns. Parts of machinery which 
could be interchanged in this way 
were called “interchangeable parts.” 
Whitney’s idea was soon applied to 
many machines, and manufacturers 
began to make parts in great masses 
at full speed, taking great care to 
secure accurate measurements. By 
1850 a watchmaker could keep a 
supply of factory-made watch screws, 
wheels, and gears, instead of having 
to make each item by hand. Inter¬ 
changeable parts made possible most 
of the large factories and most of the 
fine inventions which we use today. 
But for the idea of interchangeable 
parts, most of the machines which the 
average American enjoys now would 
be denied to him and reserved for the 
rich alone. 

Iron and Steel 

Iron is by far the most important 
metal in the world. It has made pos¬ 
sible most of our inventions and al¬ 
most all of our factory machinery. It 
has supplied tools needed by car- 
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A Bessemer converter in action. How important 
to the world; do you think, is this quick, cheap 
way of making steel? 

penters, farmers, plumbers, electri¬ 
cians, mechanics, and other workers. 
Iron nails and screws hold our homes 
together, iron hinges swing our doors, 
welded rivets hold steel ships together, 
and from iron comes the steel for the 
building of bridges and skyscrapers 
and for other uses. 

Until 1840 iron ore was made into 
iron in small forges with charcoal as 
fuel. That iron was never completely 
melted so that it could be poured into 
the shape desired, but was kept red 
hot and hammered into shape. So 
much charcoal was required to supply 
the forges that wood for making char¬ 
coal became scarce and the produc¬ 
tion of iron was limited. Then during 
the 1830’s furnaces were invented 
which would burn coal and coke for 
making iron. The new fuel heated 
the iron to a higher temperature so 
that it became liquid and could be 
poured into the shape desired. Fur¬ 
naces for making iron were built close 


to the coal fields of Pennsylvania. 
Pittsburgh became known as the 
“Iron City.” Three tons of iron were 
produced in our country in 1870 for 
every ton made in 1850. 

In 1844, great deposits of iron ore 
were discovered near Lake Superior. 
By 1870 the Lake Superior mines were 
producing more than half the iron ore 
mined in the United States. In the 
Mesabi (me-sa'b$) range in Minne¬ 
sota the ore was close to the surface 
and could be mined by steam shovels. 
The Mesabi mines became important 
in the 1890’s; after that the region 
about Lake Superior produced most 
American ore and became the great¬ 
est source of ore in the entire world. 

Steel is a form of iron that is much 
harder and tougher than other iron. 
It had been known and used for cen¬ 
turies, but was difficult and expensive 
to make until the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century. About 1847 an Amer¬ 
ican named William Kelly made an 
important discovery in his iron works 
in Kentucky. He noticed how a draft 
of air affected molten iron. The air 
burned off most of the carbon, leaving 
a metal that could be beaten and 
pressed into various shapes without 
breaking. Kelly had accidentally dis¬ 
covered an easy and cheap method of 
making steel. A few years later an 
Englishman named Henry Bessemer 
made a similar discovery. Using air- 
blast furnaces he changed fifteen tons 
of ordinary iron into steel in about 
half an hour. Six months would have 
been required to make that much steel 
by older methods. The first steel pro¬ 
duced in large quantities in the 
United States by the method dis¬ 
covered by Kelly and Bessemer was 
made in the 1860’s. By 1879 our 
nation was making more steel than 
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Cyrus McCormick strides behind his reaper at its first public try-out, as pictured by the famous artist 
N. C. Wyeth. On the road beyond, notice a covered wagon heading to the west, where im¬ 
proved reapers were to be a great help. 

En^^laiid. Steol began to tak(' the 
place of iron everywhere, because it 
was several times stronger and only 
slightly more expensive. 

Farm Inventions 

Some inventions of farm machinery 
have already been discussed. Per¬ 
haps the greatest of these inventions 
was the reaper first made by C'yrus 
McCormick, a Virginia blacksmith, in 
1831. These earlier inventions were 
continually being improved. Some 
of the newer farm machinery was 
demonstrated at the International Ex¬ 
position in Paris in 1855. A French 
reaper cut an acre of oats in seventy- 
one minutes, an English machine in 
sixty-six minutes, and an American 
machine in twenty-two minutes. 

There was a similar contest among 
threshing machines. The American 
machine threshed nearly as much 


wheat as its lhre(‘ (oinpctitors com¬ 
bined. By 1860 it was estimated that 
new farm machinery had cut the 
expenses of farming in half. By 1880 
over ten thousand patents had been 
granted inventors ibr machines con¬ 
nected with the cultivation, harvest¬ 
ing, and handling of grain. In that 
year four fifths of all the grain grown 
in the Lhiited States was cut by 
machine. 

Travel and Communication 

Travel by early steamboats and 
trains was neither safe nor pleasant. 
Wood was generally used for fuel, re¬ 
sulting in showers of sparks which fell 
on passengers as well as on wooden 
decks and cars. The steam boilers 
were made of inferior metal and fre¬ 
quently burst. Sometimes a rail was 
torn loo.se from the roadbed, suddenly 
shooting up through the floor of a 
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wooden railroad coach. Once under 
motion a train sometimes was difficult 
to halt, for there were at first no good 
brakes. 

Improvements were made gradu¬ 
ally. Coal replaced wood as fuel; 
boilers were made stronger; and travel 
in general became safer and more 
pleasant. One of the greatest of all 
railroad improvements was the air¬ 
brake. After a bad wreck near Sche¬ 
nectady, New York, George Westing- 
house began working on an airbrake. 
His invention included a steam- 
driven pump on the locomotive to 
compress air to a pressure of about 
seventy pounds per square inch. An 
engineer could stop a train by 
turning a valve which controlled the 
pressure of air on the brakes. The 
airbrake was first tested near Pitts¬ 
burgh in 1868. The engineer turned 
on the new brakes too abruptly, so 
that the passengers were hurled to the 
floor. Other demonstrations were 
made and orders for the new brakes 
began to come in. Westinghouse 
secured his first patent in 1869 and 
improved his invention in 1872. By 
1876, the year of the World’s Fair, 
two fifths of all the locomotives and 
passenger cars of the nation were 
equipped with airbrakes. Westing- 
house was one of our greatest in¬ 
ventors. 

The first great improvement in 
communication was the invention of 
the telegraph by Samuel F. B. Morse. 
The first instrument was made in 
1835 or 1836. Morse was so poor that 
he had to make it out of the wheels 
of an old clock, bits of wire, and an 
old picture frame. He did not have 
the money to build several miles of 
telegraph lines to test out his inven¬ 
tion. He tried to persuade Congress 


to provide money but was unable to 
do so until 1843. Finally in 1844 a 
line was completed between Balti¬ 
more and Washington. In Washing¬ 
ton, Morse clicked off the words, 
“What hath God wrought!” and his 
partner in Baltimore flashed the mes¬ 
sage back to Morse. The use of the 
telegraph spread rapidly. By 1850 it 
carried news all over the nation except 
the Far West. By 1862 a telegraph 
line reached the Pacific Coast. 

The telegraph led to other inven¬ 
tions such as the cable, which con¬ 
sisted of wires wrapped in rubber and 
laid on the bottom of the ocean. 
Cyrus W. Field decided to attempt to 
lay a cable clear across the Atlantic 
to Europe. Like Morse, he did not 
succeed for many years. Several at¬ 
tempts were made to lay a cable but 
accidents would happen and the wires 
would break. Finally in 1866, after 
twelve years of failure, Field laid the 
first successful Atlantic cable. Men 
could communicate with each other 
by telegraph across the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The telegraph also helped in the 
invention of the telephone by Bell, 
who had been working on an instru¬ 
ment to help the deaf. The first 
words heard clearly by telephone 
were uttered by Bell to his assistant 
on March 10, 1876. They were, “Mr. 
Watson, come here; I want you.” 
Three and a half months later the 
telephone became a source of wonder 
at the World’s Fair, as we have seen 
(in Chapter 18). 

The Rotary Press 

To print a newspaper by hand was 
hard work; the most a man could do 
was to turn out about four hundred 
pages an hour. In 1846, however, 
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Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
To Cyrus Field, for his perseverance and courage in the face of countless difficulties, should go the 
major credit for the successful completion of the Atlantic cable in 1 866. 


Richard Hoe completed a new kind 
of printing press. Instead of laying a 
page of type down flat he put his type 
on a circular drum which resembled 
a small barrel. Instead of moving 
type back and forth for each page, 
fresh sheets of paper would be shoved 
under the drum as it was turned 
around and around. Hoe’s invention 
was called the rotary press. With its 
use, many thousand pages could be 
printed in an hour. This meant that 
news could be received by the public 
more quickly. It also meant that 
daily papers could be sold for one cent 
a copy instead of six; and nearly 
every American could afford to buy 
them. By 1870 there were nearly six 
hundred daily papers in the United 
States with about 2,500,000 custom¬ 
ers. By 1876 almost every Amer¬ 
ican who could read could know 


what was going on in the world in 
which he lived. 

Inventions of Convenience 

In 1874 Mark Twain was experi¬ 
menting with a typewriter which he 
had just purchased. ‘T believe it will 
print faster than I can write,” he 
declared. “One may lean back in 
his chair and work it. It piles an 
awful stack of words on one page. 
It don’t muss things or scatter ink 
blots around. Of course it saves 
paper.” The first successful type¬ 
writer was invented in the 1860’s 
by Christopher Sholes, a Wisconsin 
printer. The Remington Company 
was organized soon after, selling four 
hundred machines in 1874. In 1876 
most business letters were still written 
laboriously by hand; but typewriters 
became a great help to business, and 
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later provided employment for thou¬ 
sands of women. 

The invention of refrigerated cars 
meant that Americans everywhere 
could enjoy fresh meat, even in the 
crowded cities of the East. It did away 
with many local slaughterhouses. In 
the fall of 1875 two carloads of re¬ 
frigerated meats were sent from Kan¬ 
sas City packing houses to New York, 
and one to Boston. The meat arrived 
in excellent condition. New artificial 
ice also helped to preserve food in 
homes, especially in the South. By 
1876 residents of Southern cities, such 
as New Orleans, were enjoying better 
food as a result. American millers dis¬ 
covered new ways of making flour, 
and copied methods used in Hungary. 
The flour made after 1874 ‘‘made 
better bread than Americans had ever 
before eaten,” and much of it at¬ 
tracted buyers by its snowy whiteness. 

New wooden tank cars were in¬ 
vented to carry oil from the oil fields of 
Pennsylvania to all parts of the nation 
served by railroads. So much oil was 
transported that many New England 
whale fishermen gave up their trade 
and set out for the Pennsylvania oil 
fields. 

During the War between the States, 
Gordon McKay had supplied the 
Northern army with shoes made by 
machine. A single worker could turn 
out three hundred pairs of shoes in 
one day. A single factory in Massa¬ 
chusetts was soon producing as many 
shoes as thirty thousand Paris shoe¬ 
makers. The new machine-made 
shoes were cheaper and more attrac¬ 
tive than those that had been made 
earlier by hand. The sewing machine 
had a similar effect on clothes. Elias 
Howe patented the first successful 
machine in 1846, and by 1876 it was 


in common use both in homes and in 
factories. 

Improvements in Cities 

Most community planning is of 
recent origin. Few efforts were made 
before 1876 to plan the development 
of communities so as best to serve the 
needs of their citizens. To a certain 
extent New England towns were 
planned, but these plans were limited 
to the village common and a few 
near-by roads. William Penn made 
plans for Philadelphia, but his main 
purpose was to sell real estate. The 
best example of community planning 
in our early history was our national 
capital city, Washington. Most cities 
just grew in a haphazard manner. In 
New York in 1870 “the most desirable 
parts of the island . . . were largely 
given up to pigs, ducks, shanty squat¬ 
ters, and filth, while lower Broadway 
was so jammed that a man in a hurry 
almost lost his mind.” 

The installation of street lights was 
among the first city improvements; 
they were installed in Philadelphia in 
1756. Without lights, travel at night 
was unsafe because of thieves and un¬ 
even pavements. The use of street 
lights, however, did not become gen¬ 
eral during the eighteenth century. 
Gas was not used for outdoor lighting 
purposes until 1816. By 1830, how¬ 
ever, most of the large cities used gas 
lights and by 1875 gas was in general 
use wherever a town was large enough 
to make the operation of a gas plant 
profitable. 

Cities also needed pure drinking 
water. Philadelphia was the first 
large city to supply its citizens with 
good water carried through iron pipes 
from outside reservoirs, instead of 
depending on wells and cisterns. 
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Culver Service 

Lower Fifth Avenue In New York City was a brilliantly lighted thoroughfare at the time of the Fair 
of 1876. How many kinds of horse-drawn vehicles can you see in the picture? 


Other cities followed Philadelphia’s 
example. In 1866 C’hicago built a 
two-mile tunnel under Lake Michigan 
to obtain pure water. The first city 
sewage system was installed by Boston 
in 1823; others were installed l3y 1850, 
correcting some of the unhealthful 
conditions mentioned in Chapter 19. 
C"ity streets were wretchedly paved as 
late as the 1870’s, the pavements com¬ 
monly consisting of cobblestones, 
stone blocks, wooden blocks, and 
broken stones. Asphalt had been 
used extensively in Paris since 1854, 
but was regarded as too expensive in 
the United States. Concrete also was 
just coming into use for pavements 
and sidewalks in the 1870’s. The best- 
paved city in the nation at the time 
of the World’s Fair was Washington, 
with roads made of five million dollars’ 
worth of chemically treated wooden 
blocks. 

The cities of the 1870’s depended 
mainly on horses to meet their trans¬ 
portation needs. The slow-moving 


coaches, cabs, and horsecars crowded 
the main streets of the larger cities. 
This congestion became so serious in 
New York that an elevated railroad 
was built (1867--1870), providing 
much faster travel than was possible 
in the streets below. 

City fire companies were organized, 
with regular firemen taking the place 
of volunteers. Newer and better fire¬ 
fighting equipment was purchased as 
pumpers operated by steam replaced 
those which were worked by hand. 
A series of disastrous fires, especially 
the great Chicago fire of 1871, led to 
regulations governing the construc¬ 
tion of buildings in cities. Meanwhile 
fire-resistant materials such as con¬ 
crete, steel, plate glass, and asbestos 
were coming into use in building con¬ 
struction, partially replacing wood. 
Police departments were established 
at about the same time. Several cities 
reserved space for parks. Central 
Park in New York was laid out in the 
1850’s, and Chicago was soon making 
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plans for parks even beyond the city 
limits. Various cities were also becom¬ 
ing interested in museums, libraries, 
and beautiful public buildings (Chap¬ 
ter 21). 


By 1876 most American cities en¬ 
joyed the improvements mentioned, 
but our inventors and scientists would 
soon make some of them appear hope¬ 
lessly old-fashioned. 


THE SCIENTISTS BEHIND INVENTIONS 


Individual Scientists 

In colonial times Benjamin Franklin 
was anxious to find out whether elec¬ 
tricity and lightning were the same. 
As an experiment he built a kite of 
cedar strips covered with a large thin 
silk handkerchief. He attached a long 
iron wire to the kite and tied an iron 
door key to the cord. One day when 
a thunderstorm approached, Franklin 
carried the kite out of doors and flew 
it. He took along his small son and 
made it appear that the child was 
taking part in the sport because he 
feared the ridicule of his neighbors. 
At first Franklin was disappointed. 
Finally, however, some electricity ran 
down the cord and out at the key. 
The experiment was a success; — elec¬ 
tricity and lightning were the same. 
It was a dangerous experiment, how¬ 
ever; — Franklin might have been 
struck by the lightning. The success 
of the kite-flying experiment led 
Franklin to invent the lightning rod 
to protect buildings from lightning. 
He also made other experiments in 
electricity. In 1751 he put the results 
of his studies into a book. Then other 
men who lived after him, both in 
America and in Europe, continued to 
experiment. 

A century later Joseph Henry was 
a leader in the development of elec¬ 
tricity. He intended to become an 
actor but changed his mind after 


reading a book on science. In 1830 
he invented the electromagnet which 
made most other electrical inventions 
possible. An electromagnet consists 
of an iron bar, with insulated wire 
wound around it and electricity pass¬ 
ing through the wire. By using his 
electromagnet, Henry was able to 
ring a bell at the end of a mile-long 
wire. By using electromagnets Morse 
was able to invent his telegraph, and 
Bell was able to create the telephone. 
In 1831 Henry also invented an elec¬ 
tric engine, or motor. He was the 
most important authority on elec¬ 
tricity in our country in the years 
between Benjamin Franklin and 
Thomas Edison. Edison was only be¬ 
ginning his great experiments at the 
time of the World’s Fair in 1876. 

Matthew Maury of Virginia lived 
at about the same time as Joseph 
Henry. He was called ^‘the path¬ 
finder of the seas.” He was able to 
tell sea captains the safest routes to 
travel because of his study of winds 
and ocean currents. He also learned 
much about the depth of oceans. His 
knowledge of the ocean made Field’s 
cable possible. There was a growing 
number of scientists who, like Frank¬ 
lin, Henry, and Maury, made inven¬ 
tions by others possible. 

Scientific Organizations 

Variou'S societies have been formed 
to study science and encourage exper- 
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iments. One of the first was the Amer¬ 
ican Philosophical Society which 
Franklin organized in 1769. Its pur¬ 
pose was to encourage experiments 
‘Hhat let light into the nature of 
things, tend to increase the power of 
man over matter, and multiply the 
conveniences and pleasures of life.” 
Almost all the leading scientists of the 
colonies, and many European scien¬ 
tists as well, belonged to this society. 
A library was begun consisting of in¬ 
formation from the world of science. 
Men gathered to discuss the latest 
discoveries, and local societies and 
museums were encouraged. 

James Smithson was an English 
scientist. He never visited the United 
States and never had close friends in 
our country. For some unknown 
reason, however, he willed his fortune 
of half a million dollars to found the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. The gift was accepted by 
our government and the institution 
was organized in 1846 with Joseph 
Henry as its first secretary. Henry 
declared that the purpose of the 
Smithsonian Institution was ‘^to assist 
men of science in making original 
researches, to publish them in a series 
of volumes, and to give a copy of them 
to every first-class library on the face 


of the earth.” It supplied apparatus, 
provided money for experiments, and 
furnished information to many thou¬ 
sands of persons. Various Americans 
gave money to assist the Smithsonian 
Institution, and our government 
voted funds as the services of the or¬ 
ganization grew. The Institution has 
devoted considerable attention to 
studies of the weather and of the 
American Indian. It has charge of our 
National Museum, our National Zoo¬ 
logical Park, and our National Gal¬ 
lery of Art. James Smithson died in 
Italy in 1829, but his bones were 
brought to the United States in 1904, 
and buried on the grounds of the In¬ 
stitution which he had made possible. 

The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science was founded 
in 1848. Meanwhile Americans estab¬ 
lished colleges and universities that 
were mainly devoted to science. In 
1824 Stephen Van Rensselaer (rSn'- 
s?-ler) founded at Troy, New York, a 
school of science which was to become 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. By 
1876 other colleges of this type existed, 
and most of our universities and col¬ 
leges included courses in the sciences 
in their programs. They did much to 
equip our inventors and engineers 
with a greater knowledge of science. 


THE SEARCH FOR SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 


Seekers after Facts 

There were many instances when 
man’s search for knowledge did not 
lead mainly to invention. Many scien¬ 
tists were chiefly concerned with ex¬ 
plaining the mysteries of the world in 
which they lived. One of the earliest 
and best-known seekers after facts 


was a great New England clergyman, 
Cotton Mather (1663-1728). He col¬ 
lected together a vast quantity of in¬ 
formation, but he added to ignorance 
as well as truth because he believed in 
such superstitions as witches. He was 
interested in inoculation for smallpox, 
and he used his great influence to 
permit the first surgical operation in 
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Boston. He was the first American 
to be elected a member of the Royal 
Society of London. 

Thomas Jefferson was eager to col¬ 
lect scientific facts. As you already 
know, he sent Lewis and Clark to 
explore the Louisiana Territory in 
1804. He directed them to make a 
study of plants and animals as well 
as to find routes to the Pacific. On 
their return, Lewis and (’'lark brought 
back an important report of what 
they had observed. Jefferson was 
especially interested in their discov¬ 
eries of bones thought to be the re¬ 
mains of peculiar animals that lived 
millions of years ago. He would often 
inquire about the “big bones'' found 
at the salt licks of Kentucky, when he 
talked with Kentucky settlers. 

Benjamin Silliman of Yale (1779- 
1864) was one of our great teachers of 
science. He was famous for his lec¬ 
tures on geology, or the study of the 
earth. He also founded, in 1818, The 
American Journal of Science and Arts. 
which was widely read and which had 
a great influence on scientists every¬ 
where. 

Louis Agas.siz (1807-1873) 

was important in geology and in zool¬ 
ogy, which is the study of animals. 
He was born in Switzerland but came 
to the United States in 1846. At the 
age of forty he was a professor at Har¬ 
vard. He visited all parts of the 
United States and went to other con¬ 
tinents collecting animals. He made 
a thorough study of the soil around 
Lake Superior. He was able as a 
result to tell us much about the action 
of glaciers, those huge sheets of ice 
which once covered much of our 
continent. 

A geologist who mapped the fea¬ 
tures of the Far West was Clarence 


King (1842-1901). He published a 
study of the ore deposits which he had 
discovered in large quantities. These 
findings were imporrant in the devel¬ 
opment of that section of our nation. 
He also was able to prevent a huge 
diamond swindle. In 1872 some 
swindlers placed some rough dia¬ 
monds in Arizona. Then the dis¬ 
covery of diamonds was announced 
and the swindlers prepared to sell 
land to customers at great profits. 
King investigated the rumors of dia¬ 
monds and found that the reports 
were untrue. He exposed the swindle 
and prevented many Americans from 
losing their savings to crooks. King 
was anxious to have the government 
organize a special bureau to have 
charge of the geological survey, as the 
scientific study of the earth is known. 
He was successful in 1878 and became 
the first head of the United States 
Cieological Survey. 

John James Audubon (aw'd6o-b6n) 
(1785-1851) was another of our fore¬ 
most pioneers of science. He was at 
first a businessman, but lost his 
money. For some years he earned a 
living by drawing portraits of people 
and by giving lessons in drawing, 
fencing, and dancing. He also liked 
to draw birds and began to roam 
through the forests and swamps east 
of the Mississippi River seeking new 
birds to draw. He finally published 
more than four hundred colored 
drawings. Each of these drawings was 
about three by two and a half feet in 
size. He painted in all more than one 
thousand figures of birds, natural 
size. His pictures are still widely sold 
today. 

Another famous pioneer of science 
was Asa Gray (1810-1888). He was 
a Harvard professor who became our 
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greatest authority concerning plants 
and flowers. He collected new plants 
wherever they could be found and did 
much to arouse a love of flowers 
among Americans. On one of his 
western trips he rushed off his train 
searching for flowers whenever the 
engine stopped. Soon many of the 
other passengers began to follow his 
example. Finally the conductor of 
the train was driven to despair at the 
quick scattering of his passengers at 
every stop. They were more interested 
in finding flowers than in reaching 
their destination, 

Henry and Maury, already men¬ 
tioned for other work (page 336) be¬ 
came also our first scientific weather 
experts. Henry was able to draw 
weather maps which were very help¬ 
ful to men whose lives or prosperity 
might be menaced by storms or other 
bad weather. And by 1876 there 
were many other American scientists 
busily engaged searching for greater 
knowledge of the world in which we 
live. 

Advances in Medicine 

Meanwhile great changes had taken 
place in medicine. In colonial days, 
salt herrings were sometimes placed 
on the soles of a patient’s feet to cure 
fever. The sick were given queer com¬ 
binations of herbs and barks, some¬ 
times flavored with worms, lice, and 
even snakes. Such medicines were not 
entirely worthless, for snakeskins con¬ 
tained a drug we call adrenalin, but 
most of us would prefer our medicine 
in some other form. Bleeding was 
considered the proper cure for many 
ailments; George Washington was 
one of the many men whose deaths 
were hastened instead of being pre¬ 
vented by this attempted cure. Sur¬ 


gery was attempted only as a last 
resort. Operations were very painful, 
infection and blood poisoning were 
likely to result from wounds, and 
many surgeons were only barbers 
without any special training in 
surgery. 

The first great advance in medicine 
came in the 1840\s with the use of 
anesthetics which put patients to sleep 
so that they would feel no pain during 
operations. In 1842 Dr. Crawford W. 
Long of Georgia used ether to perform 
a very difficult operation which would 
have been impossible without some 
kind of anesthetic. Two years later, 
in 1844, Dr. Horace Wells of Con¬ 
necticut used nitrous oxide gas when 
pulling teeth. It was Dr. W. T. G. 
Morton, a Boston dentist, however^ 
who was so successful with the use of 
ether that doctors in general were con¬ 
vinced of the value of anesthetics. In 
1846, as a result, a successful opera¬ 
tion was performed with ether in the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. In 
1847 chloroform came into use, fol¬ 
lowing a demonstration by Sir James 
Simpson of Scotland. No longer was 
it necessary to keep a patient quiet 
by main force or by being bound to 
the table by straps. No longer was a 
surgeon required to operate upon a 
patient who was wriggling. Doctors 
were slow, however, in learning the 
secret of preventing infections in 
wounds. During the War between the 
States, thirty thousand soldiers in the 
Northern army had arms or legs cut 
oflf because of lack of knowledge about 
infections. 

Most American doctors of 1876 had 
seldom had more than a poor high 
school education before taking med¬ 
ical courses. Even in medical school 
they had not been required to show 
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their ability in order to obtain diplo¬ 
mas. Charles W. Eliot, President of 
Harvard, led the fight against igno¬ 
rance in the medical profession. He 
proved that several shocking deaths 
in a near-by community had been 
due to the ignorance of a doctor who 
had been graduated from medical 
school only recently. He advocated 
thorough training for all students who 
wished to be doctors and surgeons. 
He tested their ability with severe 
written examinations. Gradually the 


Study Activities 

1. Great Inventions, Make a list of all 
the inventions which arc mentioned in 
Chapter 20. Have each member of the 
class prepare a special report on the 
history and the importance of one of the 
inventions. Consult the encyclopedias 
and other available books for information 
to add to that given in the text. The 
following are useful books : 

Frank P. Bachman, Great Inventors and Their 
Inventions, American Book Company, 1946. 
Francis E. Benz, Talking Round the Earth, 
Dodd, Mead &Co., 1942. 

C. J. Hylandcr, American Inventors, The Mac¬ 
millan Company, 1934. 

Waldemar B. Kaempffert, Popular History of 
American Invention, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1924. 

Franklin M. Reck, Romance oj American Trans¬ 
portation, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1938. 
Wilson, Wilson, and Erb, Living in the Age 
of Machines, American Book Company, 
1940. 

2 . The Patent Office, In the second 
paragraph in Chapter 20 it is suggested 
that the Patent Office has “encouraged 
Americans to become inventors.” Do 
you think this is true? What is the evi¬ 
dence? Select a small committee of class 
members to prepare a special report on 
the Patent Office. The committee should 


requirements for getting a license to 
practice medicine were raised. 

On our nation’s one-hundredth an¬ 
niversary there had been important 
accomplishments not only in medi¬ 
cine but in all forms of science and in 
invention. These achievements, how¬ 
ever, were only beginnings. What 
has been accomplished in science 
since that time would have seemed 
utterly impossible to the America of 
1876. 


consult the encyclopedias and other 
available books, and perhaps write 
directly to the Patent Office for informa¬ 
tion. For its report to the class the com¬ 
mittee should prepare (1) an exhibition 
of pictures of outstanding or unusual 
inventions which have been patented, 
and (2) a chart showing in bar-graph 
form the number of inventions patented 
in 1846, 1856, 1866, and 1876. Figures 
for these years are given in the text on 
page 328. 

3. Interchangeable Parts. Explain in your 
own words the idea of “interchangeable 
parts” in the manufacture of goods. 
Illustrate the principle by describing 
how it works in the manufacture of 
pencils, fountain pens, desk§, and other 
objects in the classroom. 

4 , Iron Ore and Steel. Have a committee 
of class members construct a pictorial 
map of the United States showing the 
location of the major sources of iron ore, 
the location of major steel mills, and the 
route the ore travels to the mills. As a 
border around the map make drawings 
of objects in common use today which 
would be unknown if we had no iron or 
steel. 
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5 . Steel Making, Can a pupil in class 
who is especially interested in science 
explain to the class the modern process of 
making steel? Tell of the Bessemer-Kelly 
process and its importance. 

6 . A Picture Collection. Make a collection 
of pictures of locomotives and trains used 
in the United States before 1876. Each 
picture should be mounted on a card¬ 
board and given a descriptive title. 
With all the best pictures collected by 
class members arrange an exhibit showing 
the development of railroad travel during 
the first fifty years of railroads in the 
United States. For the exhibit have one 
member of the class construct a graph- 
chart showing railroad mileage during 
the years Ix^fore 1876. 

7 . Effects of an Invention, On page 333 
is an account of the invention of the 
rotary press, in which it is suggested that 
the rotary press reduced the cost of 
newspafX‘rs and increased the news- 
reading of the American public. Make a 
list of all the changes in journalism to 
which the rotary press contributed. Did 
it affect the size of newspapers? The 
number of papers? The kind of work 
done in the press? The advertising? 
The appearance of the papers? The 
kinds of stories printed? The reading 
habits of the public? Have each member 
of the class select one invention men¬ 
tioned in Chapter 20 and make a list 
of all the changes in American life the 
invention produced. 

8 . An Explanation. It is often said, ‘‘One 
invention leads to another.” Write a 
short paragraph explaining what the 
statement means and why it is true. 
Give an illustration of the truth of the 
statement. 

9 . Improvements in Tour Community. On 
pages 334-336 is an account of some of 
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the improvements in community life 
brought about by invention and science. 
Delegate committees of the class to find 
out when and how your own community 
has {a) established an electric-lighting or 
gas-lighting system, {h) improved its 
streets and means of local transportation, 
(c) provided for a sanitary water supply 
and a system of garbage disposal, and 
{d) estal)lished police and fire-fighting 
systems. Constr\ict a time line showing 
important date-events in the improve¬ 
ment of your community’s life. 

10 . Great Scientists. After making a list 
of all the scientists mentioned in Chapter 
20, consult your science teacher and with 
his help make a list of the ten greatest 
scientists of the United States before 
1876. Be able to explain why each 
person selected deserves a place on the 
list of ten. 

11 . The Smithsonian Institution, If any 
members of the class have visited the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, 
ask them to describe the Institution and 
some of its exhibits. Or invite to the class 
some member of the faculty or some resi¬ 
dent of the community who has visited 
“the Smithsonian” and can tell some¬ 
thing about it. 

12 . A Report on Ether. Have a member 
of the class consult available encyclo¬ 
pedias about ether and anesthetics and re¬ 
port to the class any information he can 
find to supplement that given in the 
textbook. 

13 . Some Definitions. Make a list of the 
words used in Chapter 20 which might 
be called “technical words” in science 
or invention. Start your list with the 
words science and invention themselves. 
Write a short, exact definition of each 
term on the list. 
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THE MIRACLE OF THE WRIHEN WORD 


Meeting Some of Our Authors 

In 1876, Mark Twain was Amer¬ 
ica’s most popular author. He was 
well-known ever since his first funny 
story, about the ‘Jumping Frog,” had 
appeared in a New York newspaper 
several years before. The champion 
jumper was a frog named “Dan’l.” 
He outjumped all other frogs with 
ease until one fateful day when a 
strange man appeared. The stranger 
ridiculed Dan’l’s ability to jump, and 
claimed that other frogs could jump 
even farther. A match was arranged 
and bets were placed. But Dan'l was 
not to have a fair opportunity to de¬ 
fend his championship: the stranger 
poured shot down Dan’l’s throat, fill¬ 
ing the frog’s stomach full of lead. 
Poor Dan’l could not jump that day, 
no matter how his master coaxed and 
pleaded, Mark Twain had also 
written The Innocents Abroad, a humor¬ 
ous tale of travel in other lands. 
Americans of the 1870’s chuckled at 
the idea of one traveler asking his 
European guide: “Is Columbus 
dead?” 

In December, 1876, Mr. America 
found a brand new book by Mark 
Twain among his Christmas gifts. Its 
title was The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, 
and it was different in some ways from 
the other books Twain had written. 
It was mainly a story of a boy who 
lived on the banks of the Mississippi 
River. Some of the experiences told 
were actually from the boyhood of the 
author himself, when as young Samuel 
Clemens he was growing to manhood 
in Hannibal, Missouri. There was 


plenty of humor in the new book, 
surrounding such commonplace inci¬ 
dents as whitewashing a fence. There 
were many exciting adventures, how¬ 
ever, as well as much humor. When 
the book was ended, the reader felt 



One of the pictures in the first illustrated edition 
of “The Adventures of Tom Sawyer.’’ 


regret at leaving so lovable a char¬ 
acter as Tom Sawyer; but other books 
by Mark Twain were to appear, one 
after another, for many years. 

Among recent additions to Mr. 
America’s library in 1876 there were 
also some short stories by Bret Harte 
(hart). He had gone to California in 
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time to see the mining camps of the 
Pacific coast grow into cities. There 
he had become a teacher, a miner, a 
printer, a drug clerk, an express man¬ 
ager, but also an author. He wrote 
of the people of the mines and frontier 
settlements in a new magazine, the 
Overland Alonthly^ which he began to 
edit in 1848. Perhaps the most famous 
of these stories were “The Luck of 
Roaring Camp,” and “Outcasts of 
Poker Flat.” His characters were 
mainly gamblers, miners, and reck¬ 
less adventurers. 

John Oakhurst was a gambler in 
the story “Outcasts of Poker Flat.” 
It tells of his walking down a street 
and noticing two or three men who 
were conversing earnestly together. 
They stopped talking as he ap¬ 
proached, and exchanged significant 
glances, “There was a Sabbath lull 
in the air, which, in a settlement un¬ 
used to Sabbath influences, looked 
ominous. Mr. Oakhurst’s calm, hand¬ 
some face, betrayed little concern. 
... T reckon they’re after some¬ 
body,’ he reflected; ‘likely it’s me!’ ” 
Oakhurst’s guess was correct. The 
gambler had several interesting ex¬ 
periences before he was found, at the 
end of the story, under the snow with 
a bullet in his heart. 

In 1876 Walt Whitman was a well- 
known poet. He had been born on 
Long Island in the dim, distant year 
1819. He had known the great New 
England poets, especially Emerson. 
The style of poetry which Whitman 
wrote, however, was something new. 
His Leaves of Grass was written in 1855, 
but in the year of the World’s Fair 
there were differences of opinion 
whether his poetry was fit for people 
to read. It might be said that Whit¬ 
man lived ahead of his time. Many 


of the poets coming after 1876 were 
to follow in his footsteps. In our own 
day we appreciate what he wrote much 
more than Americans did who lived 
at the time of the World’s Fair in 
Philadelphia. Of all the poems that 
Whitman wrote, the best-known was 
his poem on Lincoln, — 

“O Captain! my Captain! Our fearful 
trip is done, 

The ship has weathered every rack, the 
prize we sought is won.” 

Many of the volumes found in the 
libraries of the centennial year had 
been written by New Englanders. In 
a Massachusetts library might be 
found something written by Cotton 
Mather, the great clergyman who 
lived in early colonial days. Mather 
wrote more than four hundred books 
and pamphlets. He addressed him¬ 
self to whales and codfish on one 
occasion, — 

“Ye monsters of the bul)bling deep, 
Your Maker’s praises spout. 

Up from the sands ye codlings peep, 
And wag your tails about.” 

Several New England authors made 
their section of the nation famous for 
its literature in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. One such author 
was Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
who wrote many famous poems. In 
one poem he wrote: 

“Listen, my children, and you shall hear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere.” 

In another poem by Longfellow is 
found the story of Miles Standish’s 
courtship, and Priscilla’s startling 
answer to John Alden after he pro¬ 
posed to her in behalf of his friend 
Standish. In yet another poem, 

“Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands.” 
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Readers who bought Washington Irving’s works i 
puzzled Rip talking to his neighbors after his 

In another volume of poetry, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes is seeking to keep 
the tattered ensign floating on Old 
Ironsides. In yet another book is to 
be found Emerson’s poem in honor of 
Concord, for 

“Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the 
world.” 

Another volume might include 
“The First Snow-Fall,” written by 
James Russell Lowell. 

Several well-known books had been 
written by New Yorkers. These in¬ 
cluded James Fenimore Cooper’s The 
Last of the Mohicans. This is a story of 
the American wilderness at the time 
of the French and Indian War. Some 


in 1848 were delighted to find this sketch of the 
long sleep. 

of the main characters are Indians, 
and there are thrilling accounts of 
Indian warfare. Another well-known 
New York writer was Washington 
Irving. His books told the experiences 
of Rip Van Winkle, the world’s cham¬ 
pion sleeper, and Ichabod Crane, 
who was scared out of his wits by a 
headless horseman. William Cullen 
Bryant spent much of his life in New 
York, but he wrote his well-known 
p>oem “To a Waterfowl,” while yet 
living in Massachusetts. He was in¬ 
spired to write this poem by a black 
duck which flew across a vivid sunset 
on a December afternoon. It seemed 
as solitary and homeless as himself. 

William G. Simms of Charleston, 
South Carolina, was the greatest 
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novelist of the South. In all, he 
wrote nearly a hundred books. His 
novels were similar to James Feni- 
more Cooper’s in some ways, but his 
scenes and characters were Southern 
rather than those of New York 
wilderness. 

Edgar Allan Poe was another of 
our best-known writers, producing 
many literary treasures before he died 
in 1849, He wrote many excellent 
stories such as the fearful “Black Cat” 
and that amazing puzzle “The Gold 
Bug.” He also wrote some fine po¬ 
etry. If people find themselves keep¬ 
ing time 

“To the tintinnabulation that so musi¬ 
cally wells 

From the bells, bells, bells. . . 
they are doubtless Poe’s “Bells.” 

Magazines and Newspapers 

Many magazines were being pub¬ 
lished in 1876. The leading monthly 
publications devoted to literature 
were Harper's Magazine^ established in 
1850, the Atlantic Monthly^ in 1857, 
and Scribner's Magazine, in 1870. A 
weekly publication of literary impor¬ 
tance was The Nation, established in 
1865. These magazines helped to 
support authors by the money paid 
to them for their writing. The maga¬ 
zines also provided readers with the 
best literary articles and poems at 
very little cost. 

Some magazines were not mainly 
important as literature, but influenced 
readers greatly in various ways. The 
most interesting of these publications 
was Godey's Lady's Book, published 
from 1830 to 1898. It greatly in¬ 
fluenced what Americans thought and 
how they dressed. “The stories and 
poems were read and reread and 


cried over, the fashions were studied 
and copied, the engravings were cut 
out and framed,” and the editor’s 
advice was considered final. The 
well-known poem “Mary Had a Little 
Lamb” was a sample of the literature 
it contained. 

New types of magazines were be¬ 
ginning to appear about 1876. In 
1872 Popular Science Monthly was cre¬ 
ated to explain the new ideas of 
science. In 1873 St. Nicholas estab¬ 
lished for children. In 1877 a humor¬ 
ous weekly, named Puck, was to make 
its appearance. In 1882 Outing was 
to be published for sports lovers, 
and in 1883 the Ladies' Home Journal 
was to be founded for women. The 
new magazines gave Mr. and Mrs. 
America and their cliildren a new 
outlook on life. 

The earliest printed newspaper in 
the colonies was the Boston News Letter, 
first printed in 1704. The papers 
printed in colonial times consisted of 
only four small pages. They con¬ 
tained but little news and were very 
uninteresting as compared with mod¬ 
ern newspapers. They were printed 
weekly and had few readers. Their 
number increased to about 40, how¬ 
ever, at the close of the Revolution, 
and to about 350 by 1810. Mean¬ 
while daily newspapers were becom¬ 
ing popular. The first daily was the 
Pennsylvania Packet and Daily Advertiser 
printed in 1784 in Philadelphia. By 
1809 there were nearly 30 dailies in 
the country; by 1860 there were 
nearly 400. This rapid development 
in newspapers was due to the spread 
of education, to improvements in the 
manufacture of paper, to better 
methods of printing, to decreased 
prices, and to improvements in both 
communication and transportation. 
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ON PLATFORM AND STAGE 
Public Lectures 

In 1874 Bishop John H. Vincent es¬ 
tablished a sort of camp meeting at 
Chautauqua, New York, for the train¬ 
ing of Sunday-school teachers. Five or 
six hundred people attended the two 
weeks’ session, most of them living in 
tents. The auditorium consisted of 
rows upon rows of benches placed 
among the trees around a platform. 
Old-fashioned pine fires, with their 
unsteady, flickering flames, provided 
light for the evening meetings. The 
first evening program was rounded 
off with a display of fireworks, and 
with music from a boat offshore on 
Chautauqua Lake. This camp meet¬ 
ing for Sunday-school teachers soon 
developed into a great educational 
activity known as the Chautauqi.c 
Movement, Its purpose was educa¬ 
tion for everybody. Dr. Vincent said; 

college is possible in everyday life 
if one chooses to use it; a college in 
house, shop, street, farm, market, for 
rich and poor ... a college which 
trains men and women everywhere 
to read and think and talk and do.” 
In 1876, at the time of the World’s 
Fair, it was taking the place of the 
Lyceum Movement. 

The Lyceum Movement had been 
in existence for half a century. It was 
started in 1826 in Millbury, Massa¬ 
chusetts, by Josiah Holbrook. Its 
main activity consisted of lecture 
courses which were conducted in all 
parts of the nation, including the 
Irontier. Emerson the author, Greeley 
the editor, and Agassiz the scientist 
were all favorites with lyceum au¬ 
diences* Gough, the great temper¬ 


ance orator, received $40,000 for his 
appearances on lyceum platforms in 
the one year 1871-1872. Thomas 
Nast, the great cartoonist, made a 
similar sum two years later within a 
period of seven months. Fees re¬ 
ceived for lectures made it possible for 
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Interior of Brougham's Lyceum, New York, 
1863. in its early days the Lyceum was 
purely educational, but later it also gave en« 
tertainments. 

authors, scientists, and artists to con¬ 
tinue at their work. The Lyceum 
Movement led to the establishment 
of libraries and museums in various 
cities. It also encouraged free public 
schools, favored introducing new 
courses and better equipment in 
schools, and had much«to do with 
improving the education of girls and 
women. 

The Chautauqua Movement re¬ 
sembled the Lyceum Movement in 
some ways. It was mainly concerned 
with education and had many fine 
lecture courses. There were certain 
differences, however, between the two 
movements. The Chautauqua Move¬ 
ment was partly religious. Summer 
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schools were conducted at Chautau¬ 
qua, and home-study courses in lit¬ 
erature and science were started in 
1878. Within twelve years after the 
first assembly on Chautauqua Lake 
(in 1874), there were at least fifty in¬ 
dependent summer camp meetings, 
calling themselves Chautauquas, scat¬ 
tered from coast to coast. Chautau¬ 
qua also provided the nation with 
clean, wholesome entertainment as 
well as lectures. The new programs 
might include Swiss bell ringers, glee 
clubs, or noted violinists. Beginning 
in 1904, Chautauqua lecturers and 
entertainers toured the country in the 
summer months, giving their shows in 
circus tents. 

The Theater in 1876 

Theaters did not prosper in the 
year of the World’s Fair. The hard 
times following the panic of 1873 had 
almost ruined the theatrical business. 
Many Americans living in 1876 be¬ 
came more interested in great reli¬ 
gious revivals taking place at that 
time. Other Americans were becom¬ 
ing tired of seeing plays, preferring to 
attend vaudeville performances where 
they could watch acrobats, jugglers, 
and men doing tricks. Then, too, 
many of the plays were inferior be¬ 
cause American authors continued 
to neglect the drama. 

There were great actors, however, 
who made the most of the inferior 


THE STORY OF ART 

On July 4, 1876, while thousands of 
Americans were ushering in the sec¬ 
ond century of our independence in 
Philadelphia, a Museum of Fine Arts 
opened its doors to the public for the 


plays. Joseph Jefferson III was out¬ 
standing among these stars of the 
theater. In 1859 he became inter¬ 
ested in the play ^‘Rip Vaii Winkle.” 
As Rip he toured the nation from one 
end to the other until his final appear¬ 
ance in 1904. The play ran in Lon¬ 
don, England, for 170 nights. Other 
actors such as Edwin Booth became 
famous because of their success with 
older plays, especially those written 
by William Shakespeare. 

The play that most Americans saw 
was ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” shown 
throughout the North from coast to 
coast. Like the book of the same 
name, it emphasized the evil side of 
slavery. The villain in the play was 
Simon Legree, a brutal slaveholder 
who greatly mistreated the kind old 
slave. Uncle Tom. The most thrilling 
scene was the escape of Eliza, a slave, 
across the floating ice of the Ohio 
River with slave catchers and blood¬ 
hounds close behind. Even a quarter 
of a century after the World’s Fair, 
Americans both old and young thrilled 
with excitement as so-called blood¬ 
hounds bounced across the stage with 
I^rliza barely beyond reach of their 
jaws. As late as 1890 sixteen separate 
companies of actors were taking 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” from town to 
town, presenting the play in tents. 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was being 
acted on the American stage every 
year until the 1930’s. 


first time in Boston. It was made pos¬ 
sible by the gifts of a number of 
wealthy citizens. It contained many 
great works of art. Other museums 
were being established in Washing- 
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ton, D. C., and in New York at about 
the same time. The Corcoran Art 
Gallery in Washington was the gift 
of a rich banker who gave not only 
money but fine collections of paint¬ 
ings and statues. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City 
opened its doors in 1880 and finally 
became one of the most famous art 
museums of the entire world. These 
fine new museums did much to arouse 
the interest of the American people in 
art. Many Americans became inter¬ 
ested in painting and sculpture after 
viewing the art exhibits at the World's 
Fair of 1876. 

Painting 

Most of the older paintings were 
portraits of our leading clergymen, 
merchants, and planters. A large num¬ 
ber of these portraits have been pre¬ 
served, not because they were art but 
because they were portraits of ances¬ 
tors. John Singleton Copley (1737- 
1815) was our first important painter. 
Some of his portraits, including one 
of Samuel Adams, are in the Boston 
Art Museum. Gilbert Stuart (1755- 
1828) painted about a thousand por¬ 
traits. He painted most of the great 
Americans who founded our nation, 
including Washington. The picture 
of Washington usually seen in school- 
houses and other public places is a 
copy of one of Stuart’s paintings of 
Washington. Stuart began drawings 
when only thirteen years old and 
began to paint with oils soon after¬ 
wards. 

John Trumbull (1756-1843) was 
the son of a governor of Connecticut. 
He was imprisoned as a rebel while 
studying art in London during the 
Revolution. He painted several por¬ 
traits but is best known for his paint¬ 


ings of historical scenes. These in¬ 
clude his “Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence,” the “Surrender of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis,” and the “Battle of Bunker 
Hill.” He is said to have witnessed 
the actual battle of Bunker Hill. 

Art declined instead of improving 
after the War of 1812. The real in¬ 
terests of the American people were 
“politics, exploration, and business — 
not art.” Artists were few in number, 
although it was an exaggeration to 
say that between 1820 and 1860 not 
a painter, or sculptor, or musician 
of note was at work. Artists continued 
to confine most of their work to por¬ 
traits. Some of them went to live in 
Europe, where their work was ap¬ 
preciated more deeply. Some, such 
as Robert Fulton and Samuel Morse, 
turned to inventions instead of re¬ 
maining artists. After Morse in¬ 
vented the telegraph he tried to be 
an artist again, but without success. 
“Painting,” he said, “has been a 
cruel jilt to me. I did not abandon 
her; she abandoned me.” 

The invention of the daguerreo¬ 
type (ddi-gg/6-tip) was discouraging 
to artists who tried to make a living by 
painting portraits. This first kind of 
photography, made by a French in¬ 
ventor named Daguerre (da-gar') in 
1839, could produce a picture in only 
a few minutes. It appeared in the 
United States very quickly. Many 
Americans preferred to have their 
pictures taken by camera rather than 
to have their portraits painted by 
artists as they had formerly done. 

After the War between the States, 
Americans had wealth as never be¬ 
fore. Many of the owners of fortunes, 
however, had poor judgment in art. 
They bought “the largest and the 
emptiest” of pictures, especially those 
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Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 

“Northeaster/* one of the paintings by Winslow Homer. He is one of our best-known painters of 
the sea. 


“daubed with crazy paint.” These 
paintings were showy and bound to 
attract attention, but they possessed 
little beauty. Some of our best 
painters continued to live in Europe 
where their work was appreciated 
more deeply. James A. McNeill 
Whistler (1834-1903) was one of our 
greatest artists but spent most of his 
life in Europe. He painted the famous 
portrait of his “Mother” in 1872 but 
it was not considered great or famous 
for many years afterwards. In 1876, 
and for years afterwards, he was better 
known for his bad temper and his wit 
than for his art. 

Winslow Homer (1836-1910) re¬ 
mained in the United States. He was 
with a Northern army in some of the 


campaigns of the War between the 
States. From the front he sent many 
drawings to Harper's Weekly^ winning 
considerable praise for his work. After 
the war, he began to paint scenes from 
everyday life. Once he was asked if 
in a picture he ever used a color other 
than found in the scene painted. 
“Never! Never!” Homer replied. 
“I paint it exactly as it appears.” 
During the second half of his life he 
lived at Prouts Neck, Maine, where 
he painted chiefly the forest and the 
sea. One of his best-known paintings 
is “Cannon Rock.” It shows the 
rugged coast of Maine. A wave is 
all poised to hurl itself against the 
rocky shore. Yet a section of rock, 
shaped like a cannon, juts outward 
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toward the sea as if boldly defying 
the wave to do its worst. 

A special form of art consisted of 
colored prints made popular by Cur¬ 
rier and Ives. These pictures were 
produced by lithography (writing on 
stone). Designs were made on flat 
blocks of smooth slate which were 
used as plates for printing. Thousands 
of these lithographs were made — of 
horse races, clipper ships, trains, great 
fires, farm scenes, and a great variety 
of subjects. Prints of these lithographs 
were piled high on the tables of the 
Currier and Ives store in New York. 
A number of pushcart salesmen would 
appear every morning and buy any 
prints they desired at six cents a print 
wholesale, selling them at a higher 
price to the public. The pictures were 
very popular and were sold in great 
quantities after 1840. If your calen¬ 
dar brings you a glimpse of nine¬ 
teenth-century America, you may 
find under the picture the name “Cur¬ 
rier and Ives.” These pictures are 
even more popular in the twentieth 
century than they were in the nine¬ 
teenth. They are history told by 
pictures. 

Sculpture 

Sculpture was slower to develop 
than painting. There was no sculp¬ 
ture in the colonies except for wooden 
objects and wax portraits. When 
Virginia wanted to erect a statue of 
Washington, it was necessary to im¬ 
port a foreign sculptor. Even in 1820, 
Trumbull the painter remarked that 
‘‘nothing in sculpture would be 
wanted in this country for a hundred 
years.” John Frazee (1790-1852) 
was the first native American to carve 
a marble portrait. In the 1830’s he 
made portraits of Daniel Webster, 


John Marshall, and other American 
leaders. His main occupation, how¬ 
ever, was that of stonecutter, carving 
tombstones and mantels. Most Amer¬ 
ican sculptors lived in Italy, where 
their work was appreciated. Even 
after the War between the States, 
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Statue of the Minute Man, erected at Concord, 
Massachusetts, in 1875 — the work of an 
American sculptor of high rank, Daniel 
Chester French. 

most of our sculpture was a poor 
imitation of Italian works of art. 

Saint-Gaudens (1848-1907) was 
our first really important sculptor. 
He was born in Ireland, and was 
brought to this country while a baby. 
At the age of thirteen he went to work 
for a cameo cutter. He studied art 
in Paris and returned to the United 
States in the 1870’s. At the time of the 
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World’s Fair in Philadelphia he was 
helping to decorate Trinity Church 
in Boston. He produced several fa¬ 
mous figures during the 1880’s and 
1890's, beginning with his ‘Tarragut” 
in 1881. This was a statue of the 
Northern admiral who had won fame 
at New Orleans in the War between 
the States. ‘‘The Peace of God” 
which he made in 1891 has sometimes 
been called the greatest sculpture 
produced in our nation. Under the 
leadership of Saint-Gaudens, Ameri¬ 
can sculptors were at last making fine 
progress. 

Architecture 

During colonial times, American 
buildings resembled those found in 
Europe. English settlers erected 
houses, described by us as “colonial” 
in style, such as they had known in 
England; Swedish settlers along the 
Delaware built log cabins similar to 
those of Sweden; Spanish settlers in 
California constructed buildings such 
as they had known in Spain; French 
settlers in Louisiana built homes typi¬ 
cal of France. New styles of architec¬ 
ture in Europe were followed some¬ 
what later by similar changes in the 
colonies. 

From about 1800 to 1860, Ameri¬ 
can architects were greatly influenced 
by Greek styles. The fronts of lovely 
Greek temples were copied exactly 
and used for many kinds of buildings, 
especially banks. Both private homes 
and government buildings frequently 
had Greek columns. After the War 
between the States, the influence of 
Greek styles became less and less. Our 
architects then mainly followed the 
fashions of European cities such as 
London and Paris. Most of the im¬ 
portant buildings which were erected 


during the 1870’s were English or 
French in style. 

At the time of the World’s Fair in 
1876, Henry Hobson Richardson 
(1838-1886) was the nation’s leading 
architect. He had received his train¬ 
ing in Paris, and many of his build¬ 
ings were French in style, but he did 
more than copy French architects. 
He added ideas of his own and was 
able to erect finer buildings than most 
of the foreign architects of his day. 
He developed a new type of wooden 
house, and built Trinity Church in 
Boston. American architecture, how¬ 
ever, like American sculpture, was 
only beginning in the 1870’s and 
1880’s. Its great achievement was to 
await the twentieth century. 

Music 

Our nation was also slow to appre¬ 
ciate good music. Most of our leading 
musicians came from foreign coun¬ 
tries. A Bohemian writer of music, 
named Heinrich, was taken to meet 
President John Tyler in the early 
1840’s. Heinrich seated himself at a 
piano and began to play a fine com¬ 
position he had written. Tyler did 
not enjoy it; he interrupted Heinrich 
and asked him to pLiy square-dance 
music. Heinrich was insulted and 
left abruptly with the remark that 
Tyler knew “no more about music 
than an oyster.” Most Americans 
knew no more about music than 
Tyler. 

Lowell Mason did much to arouse 
a love and understanding of music in 
the United States. He helped to 
found the Boston Academy of Music 
in 1832. He was largely responsible 
for the first teaching of music in 
schools, and held conventions for the 
training of music teachers. He wrote 
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several hymns and perhaps is best 
known as the writer of “Nearer, My 
God, to Thee.’’ 

Minstrels became common in the 
1830’s. They were white singers with 
blackened faces who traveled around 
the country in groups singing what 
were supposed to be Negro songs. 
They did much to make music popu¬ 
lar throughout the nation. One of 
the most famous songs the minstrels 
sang was “Old Folks at Home” 
written by Stephen G. Foster. An¬ 
other favorite was “Dixie” written by 
Dan Emmett, a minstrel. By 1876 
minstrels were more popular than 
ever before. 

Stephen Foster (1826-1864) was 
one of the best-known of all American 
composers. He wrote about one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five songs, although 
he died at the age of thirty-eight. His 
most popular songs were Negro melo¬ 
dies, although he was born and lived 
in the North. Within two years after 
he had written “O Susannah,” this 

SUMMARY 

Americans living in 1876 had a 
right to marvel at the changes that 
had taken place during the first cen¬ 
tury of independence. Our nation 
had grown large, strong, and wealthy. 
We had succeeded in making democ¬ 
racy work, and America had survived 
the quarrels between sections. Much 
had been done to care for the unfor¬ 
tunate and to increase freedom from 
fear and want. Some Americans had 
become noted scientists, and the great 
number of American inventions had 
astonished the world. Other Ameri¬ 
cans had become famous authors. 
There were signs that various forms 


song was being sung in minstrel shows 
all over the nation. He composed 
“My Old Kentucky Home,” said to 
be the most widely translated song 
in the world with the exception of 
“Home, Sweet Home.” He wrote 
many other favorite songs, including 
“Old Black Joe.” He was poorly paid 
for his compositions, receiving only 
one hundred dollars for “O Susan¬ 
nah,” and five hundred dollars for 
“The Old Folks at Home.” He died 
in poverty despite the great contribu¬ 
tions which he luid made to Ameri¬ 
can music. 

At the time of the World’s Fair of 
1876, Americans were becoming more 
interested in all types of music. More 
music was being taught in the public 
schools. Harvard University had 
made music a regular part of its in¬ 
struction in 1875. And the New Eng¬ 
land Conservatory of Music, estab¬ 
lished in Boston in 1869, was already 
considered the equal of many Euro¬ 
pean schools. 


of American art were also becoming 
important. 

Even greater changes, however, 
were to take place after 1876. Our 
nation was to become much stronger 
and wealthier. There was to be more 
democracy than before, and more 
freedom from want and fear. Scien¬ 
tists and inventors were speedily to 
accomplish things which would have 
seemed entirely impossible to Ameri¬ 
cans living in 1876. There were to 
be very great advances in literature 
and the arts. The United States was 
to become a better and finer place in 
which to live. 
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Study Activities 

1. A Movie Assembly . Warner Brothers 
have produced an excellent film on the 
life of Mark Twain which was popular in 
American movie theaters. Arrange with 
a movie theater for a showing of the 
film, or try to secure it for use in the 
school assembly. Before seeing the film 
read all you can about the life of Mark 
Twain, whose real name was Samuel L. 
Clemens, and read at least one or two of 
his stories, such as The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn^ The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer, TTie Prince and the Pauper, The 
$30,000 Bequest and Other Stories, Sketches 
New and Old, all published by Harper & 
Brothers. For an interesting biography 
see A. B. Paine, Boys'^ Life of Mark Twain 
(Harper & Brothers, 1916). 

2. Literary Roll Call. Have a roll call 
of the class at which each member, 


when his name is called, reads a short 
passage from the works of one of the au¬ 
thors mentioned in Chapter 21. Ask one 
member to read Mark Twain’s “Jumping 
Frog,” in Sketches New and Old, or else¬ 
where, another to read the account of 
whitewashing the fence in The Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer, another to read Whitman’s 
“O Captain! My Captain,” and another 
to read Poe’s poem, “The Bells.” 

3. A Newspaper of 1876. On this page is 
an illustration of a newspaper which 
was published on July 4, 1876. In earlier 
pages of Unit V are references to edi¬ 
torials or advertisements appearing in 
1876. With these items of information, 
and what additional information about 
journalism in 1876 you can secure from 
the library, write an issue of an Ameri¬ 
can paper for that year. Review the 
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Doty ou the Tory Utroaa of the aatioaal 
pride, we may atlll tnut in the guidance of 
that Dirina Proridenfe oor facbeta inrohed,— 
and eUlI, in the oertainij of IWlh. bequeath 
to Onr ebiMrea’a children the bopo ofeuniting 
ia an ctcu grandor aad aoblor oelebratioa of 
the Fourth of July, 10761" “ ~ 

A POPULAM FESTIVAL. 

The oalebratba which made yeatorday 
bright and intorebhig, whioh eonlinuea with 
unahatod ferror white wo write in the email 
boon of tbe morning, and will teat aU tbrougb 
to-day aad far into aootlier nigbt, will long 
be remeiplicrrd aa nae of th*’ moat iaipreaaire 
popular deniontecationa out ••mntry baa ever 
witenaed. The otteial c<.'\-inoniea pcrbnpa 
were not remarkable. The pooreat GoTcnt- 
ment of the Old World would have made, offi- 
cteUy. a better ahow <m Hurh an occaaion. 
apeat more money, diaptayed more gorgeoua 
oolora, and organiaad a more impoaing mili¬ 
tary and ciTle parade. We have no renoon 
to regret that the Oo^emmeat of the Vnited 
8tatee Itaa no aptii ido for eertmouy. The pa¬ 
geantry of etata dace well enougli to amoM 
the popidaee and mark the national feaot 


DBtORATIONB OF THE DAY. 
naoa aw* nvun ao<MiMMF.irni raonToittT oio* 
rfjkTBD nr uTnnr qoAwniB ow mu cirr< 
fWB moa wnm wonn unauAi. » ouMAWUinr 
*w*w T(in*aicw—AcriunAam or bkoadwat, 
nrrw-Ava;.. Twn nownaT. ‘abo ornna rAura 
ow aBW-TouK-APrrauo ooiumroa. 

Tbe el«r were aa air of gayety end feativity 
threughoet the day, end re ai l n d wt the treveled oh- 
aervhr of the earolve) aeauee ef Beutbem Bniepc, 
although Iheee wee nene of the nrtmio baAoeamry or 
fanteelle enteiraMut whirh chAriMteriM^ raouivel 
aeenee abroad. There wee iuatejul n exnhemocc of 
epirllaMMlhMi hit«niae pelnotle fervor, whieh of- 
tetded a aaOMterUon uumenred hy e eingio ele a ieet 
of dieeCtd. The people eeeeied te here eoaeerted In 
MCO that thlA nooeeien called Barth the 


Aectd' 10 aaakiog their h oeaaa aad 
ylaeee heanttfoL goceeoa erowned their 
atbvta, and Cron the Bnitery to llarlom Rivor, New- 
Toifc weo brniUnt oa ir. bet awrer bean before. Mol 
brood aveuuee deeoratod and lllu- 
mtaotid. bet tho eecapaolaeC the poorcat tonemoet 
qanrtwv nuMla a Ubrrai outlay for dooo ra tioe in »ro> 
porttan to their mm n a. Indeed, U aay «iom|iariaOB 
adght badaewn, it would be ta fever of the laDamaat 
dtawime. In tho hudeam and weoltbier dwolbagdia- 
trielu thariaworatiano ueoaeftau aiaipla and amnion- 
taOinuu I'ut la the tcoaamot qoartaiu lha 6aeo 
weoaaf the moat vivid aaleaaand thebuatiagef the 
maataaaaftmauakind. Aa.a 

























LITERATURE AND TNE ARTS 


material of Chapter 21 and the other 
chapters in Unit V to select the most 
important and timely events to write 
about. The issue should include news 
items, editorials, book reviews, notices of 
meetings, advertisements, and “Letters 
from the Public.’’ 

4. A Chautauqua Program. Select mem¬ 
bers of the class who have ability as 
speakers or musicians and stage for the 
assembly a Chautauqua program such as 
might have been popular in the late 
1870’s. As handbills to distribute at the 
performance write a brief statement of 
the origin and purpose of the Chautauqua 
movement. 

5. The Development of Museums. It is 
sometimes said that the rise of museums 
such as those named on pages 348-349 is 
a part of the development of democracy. 
Do museums make beauty in art more 
easily available for large numbers of 
people? How is this democratic? If there 
is an art museum in or near your com¬ 
munity find out when and how it was 
started. 

6. An Exhibit of Nineteenth Century Ameri- 
can Art. Make a collection of prints of 
pictures which were painted in the 
period between 1850 and 1900. Some¬ 
times such pictures are reproduced in 
magazine advertisements, or prints may 
be purchased from such companies as the 
University Prints (Newton, Massachu¬ 
setts) or the Perry Prints (Malden, 
Massachusetts). The art teacher in your 
school or the officials of the nearest art 
museum may help you select and secure 
items for the exhibit. For each item in 
the exhibit prepare an explanatory note 
telling about the picture and the artist 
who painted it. The American Spirit in Art 
and The American Spirit in Architecture^ 
Vols. 12 and 13 in The Pageant of America^ 
will tell you much about the story of art 
in the United States. 

7. A Memorial Tribute to Stephen Foster. 
Stephen Foster, composer of songs which 
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have been popular ever since he wrote 
them, died in poverty. Now he is ac¬ 
claimed by Americans; at the University 
of Pittsburgh there is a special memorial 
to him with a collection of his music, 
A movie has been made about his life. 
Two interesting biographies are Stephen 
Foster: Boy Minstrel, by H. B. Higgins 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1944), and He Heard 
America Sing: The Story of Stephen Foster, by 
C. L. Purdy (Julian Messner, Inc., 1940), 
With your music teacher’s help arrange 
a music program in memory of Foster. 
Have some of his songs sung. One pupil 
should prepare and read a short biog¬ 
raphy of him; another should describe 
his music. 

8. Lives of American Authors of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century. Hildegarde Hawthorne, 
granddaughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
has written some delightful biographies 
of Americans who were writing famous 
literature at the same time that her 
grandfather was producing The House of 
Seven Gables and other stories. The biog¬ 
raphy of her grandfather she calls Ro¬ 
mantic Rebel, the Story of Nathaniel Haw¬ 
thorne (D. Appleton-Century Co., 1932). 
Happy Autocrat, a Life of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes (Longmans, Green & Co., 1938); 
Happy Rebel: Henry David Thoreau (Long¬ 
mans, Green & Co., 1940); The Poet of 
Craigie House, the Story of Henry Wads¬ 
worth Longfellow (D. Appleton-Century 
Co.); and ToutEs Captain, the Story of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson (Longmans, Green & Co., 
1935) are some of her interesting books 
you will enjoy reading. 

For the lives of other authors of this 
period read: 

Laura Ben 6 t, Young Edgar Allan Poe, Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1941 . 

Babette Deutsch, Walt Whitman, Builder for 
America, ]\i\idin Messner, Inc., 1941 . 

Alvin F. Harlow, Joel Chandler Harris: Planta¬ 
tion Storyteller, ]\x\\2in Messner, Inc., 1941 . 
Jeanette C. Nolan, 0. Henry: The Story of 
William Sydney Porter, Julian Messner, Inc., 

1943- 
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Review Activities for Unit V 


1. A Matching Test. Below are ten test 
items. In each item there are two col¬ 
umns — a list of five names (mentioned 
in Unit V) in the left-hand column, and a 
list of seven descriptive phrases in the 
right-hand column. Be able to select 


from the right-hand column the phrase 
which is most closely connected with 
each person in the left-hand column. In 
your notebook write each of the fifty 
names together with the properly selected 
phrase. 


Alexander 
Graham Bell 
Booker T. Wash¬ 
ington 

Clara Barton 
Samuel F. B. 
Morse 

Richard Hoe 


William Kelley 
George Westing- 
house 

Cyrus McCormick 
Cyrus W. Field 
Christopher Sholes 


Asa Gray 
W. T. G. Morton 
Louis Agassiz 
Benjamin Silliman 
Abner Doubleday 


Clarence King 
John James 
Audubon 
Matthew Maury 
Joseph Henry 
Charles E. Eliot 


Samuel Gridley 
Howe 

Dorothea Dix 
John B. Gough 
Frances Willard 
William Ladd 


A 

Organizer of the American Red Cross 
Inventor of the telegraph 
Outstanding Negro educator 
First to use ether as an anaesthetic 
Inventor of rotary press 
Inventor of the telephone 
Builder of the Atlantic cable 


B 

Inventor of the rotary press 
Inventor of the typewriter 
Inventor of the air brake 
Inventor of the reaper 
Inventor of the sewing machine 
Inventor of process for making steel 
Builder of the Atlantic cable 

C 

A famous geologist, professor at Yale 

A leading student of botany 

Inventor of the microscope 

Geologist and zoologist, professor at Harvard 

First successful user of ether as an anaesthetic 

The first scientific expert on weather 

Inventor of tlic game of baseball 

D 

Leader in the reform of medical education 
“Pathfinder of the seas” 

Inventor of the electromagnet 
Outstanding student of plants and flowers 
Student and painter of birds 
Author of “O Captain! My Captain!” 
Geologist who studied the Far West 

E 

Reformer of prisons 

A noted speaker on temperance 

Founder of Perkins Institution for the Blind 

A leader in the establishment of public schools 

An early advocate of woman suffrage 

Leader of the WCTU 

A leader in the fight against war 
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Lucy Stone 
Henry Bergh 
George Peabody 
Horace Mann 
Winslow Horner 


Edgar Allan Poe 
Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow 
John Greenleaf 
Whittier 

Washington Irving 
James Feniinore 
Cooper 


Thomas Nast 
Carl Schurz 
Horace Greeley 
Samuel Clemens 
Ralph W. Emerson 


John H. Vincent 
John S. Copley 
Walt Whitman 
Joseph Jefferson 
H. H. Richardson 


Lowell Mason 
Stephen Foster 
Augustus St. 

Gaudens 
William G. 
Simms 

Gilbert Stuart 


LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 

F 

An advocate of rights for women 
A leader in the fight against war 
An early philanthropist 
Leader in the fight for free schools 

Organizer of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
Author of mining-camp stories 
A painter of seascapes 

G 

Author of 7 he Last of the Mohicans 
Author of “O Captain! My Captain!” 

Author of “Snowbound” 

Author of The House of Seven Gables 
Author of l ales of a Wayside Inn 
Author of “The Gold Bug” 

Author of Knickerbocker's History of New York 

H 

Leader among German immigrants to the U. S. 

Outstanding American cartoonist 
Author of “Thanatopsis” 

Outstanding American philosopher and author 

Author of Huckleberry Finn 

Editor of the New York Tribune 

Leader of the campaigns for temperance 

I 

Actor in the part of Rip Van Winkle 
Author of Leaves of Grass 
Author of “Snowbound” 

Originator of the Chautauqua movement 
Early American musical composer 
Early American portrait painter 
Architect active in our centennial year 

j 

Composer of “Dixie” 

Novelist of the South 

Composer of “My Old Kentucky Home” 

Sculptor 

Composer of “Nearer, My God, to Thee” 

Portrait painter 
Inventor of the typewriter 


2. Gan you answer the questions asked on page 292? 
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UNIT VI 


OUR NATION BECOMES A 
WEALTHY GIANT 

OVERVIEW 

Unit VI tells how the United States labor organized into unions, and of 


became a great industrial nation in 
the decades following the War be¬ 
tween the States, It tells of factories 
and commerce, of rich natural re¬ 
sources, of labor and capital, of busi¬ 
ness and invention. Great as were 
the changes during the first century 
of our national history, the develop¬ 
ment of the country as a wealthy, in¬ 
dustrial giant during the second cen¬ 
tury brought even greater changes. 

In Chapter 22 is the story of trans¬ 
portation — how railroads spread over 
the land, how the automobile set a 
whole nation to moving, how the air¬ 
plane conquered the sky. Without 
the great arteries of commerce, giant 
industries could not have developed; 
on them iron ore moved from Minne¬ 
sota to Pittsburgh; wheat moved from 
Kansas to New York. The amount of 
goods carried increased rapidly from 
year to year. Chapter 23 tells of a 
remarkable group of Americans who 
organized big businesses. They made 
steel, built factories, manufactured 
more and more goods, became enor¬ 
mously wealthy. Chapter 24 tells of 
the equally great achievements of 
American laborers, who produced 
more goods in shorter hours than had 
ever been done before. It tells how 


the improvements won in wages, 
hours, and conditions of work. 

Chapter 25 tells of yet another re¬ 
markable group of Americans — mer¬ 
chants who established great stores, 
who sold goods by mail, who sent 
fleets of ships trading over all the 
seas. By the work of these great mer¬ 
chants, goods from American farms 
and factories were distributed all over 
the world — and the products of all 
the earth were brought back in trade. 
Efficient methods of producing and 
selling goods reduced prices, and 
many articles which had once been 
luxuries for the few became common¬ 
place to all. 

The story of industrial growth 
from 1865 to about 1915 is told in 
these chapters — Chapters 22 through 
25. The last chapter in the unit, 
Chapter 26, tells of industrial changes 
since 1915. It brings the story down 
to date. It describes a period in our 
history when the nation faced serious 
economic problems. It tells of the 
effect of two world wars on our in¬ 
dustrial life. And it tells how the 
United States today is facing the great 
problems of industry and commerce 
in the era after World War II. 

Before beginning Unit VI consult 
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Culver Service 


On the lonely sands of Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, the Wright brothers are experimenting with their 
airplane, the invention which in time has brought the farthest spot in the world a mere sixty hours 
away. 


the appendix, page xxxviii, and make 
a list of the Presidents of the United 
States from 1876 to 1912. While you 
are studying the Unit, note under 
each President’s name the important 
events of his administration which 
are described in Unit VI. 

Questions Answered in Unit VI 

1. Why was the growth of railroads so 
important to the development of the 
United States? 

2 . What is meant by saying that the 
railroads are a ‘‘public interest”? 

3 . How was the automobile invented 
and manufactured in such quantities as 
to change the travel habits of the nation? 

4 . Gan you tell the story of the develop¬ 
ment of airplanes, and the changes they 
have made in American life? 


5 . Why did more and more Americans 
live in cities after the War between the 
States? 

6 . Wh(; were some of the great indus¬ 
trial leaders after 1865? What “big busi¬ 
nesses” did they establish? 

7 . What is a labor union? Tell the 
history of unions in the United States. 

8 . Who were the nation’s great mer¬ 
chants after 1865? 

9 . Why is foreign commerce of increas¬ 
ing importance to Americans? 

10 . How did the United States meet 
the depression of the 1930’s? 

11. How did the two world wars alter 
our industrial life? 

12. Why is it correct to call the United 
States a “wealthy industrial giant” 
today? 


CHAPTER 22 


OUR ARTERIES OF COMMERCE 
(1860-19T5) 


WORLD WAR il_ 


. IWO_ 


1908 FORD'S ''MODEL T" 

1903 THE WRIGHT BROTHERS FLY 
1887 INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 
1885 DAIMLER’S GAS ENGINE 
1678 HILL BUYS A RAILROAD 
1869 FIRST RAILROAD ROUTE ACROSS THE 
CONTINENT 

1867 PULLMAN COMPANY ORGANIZED 
1867 BEGINNING OF GRANGER MOVEMENT 
1854 SILLIMAN’S OIL RESEARCH 
1844 GOODYEAR'S EXPERIMENT WITH RUBBER 


WORLD WAR L. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL. 
WAR BETWEEN THE STATES. 


END OF WAR OF 1812. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 
NEW FRANCE CONQUERED. 


- 1914 . 




^.I876 

I86L 

:::i85o. 

_I8I5_ 

-1800. 

-1776. 
. I763_ 
1750. 


"Seasons and distances are annihilated 
to produce a nation of neighbors 
living in plenty and ease.” 

Pageant of America” 


JAMESTOWN SETTLED. 


ST. AUGUSTINE SETTLED. 


_I650. 


-1607. 

-1600. 


DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 
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BUILDING RAILROADS 


During the 1860’s an army of 
Chinese laborers was advancing east¬ 
ward from the Pacific Coast laying 
the rails of the Central Pacific Rail¬ 
road. At the same time an army of 
Irish workers was advancing across 
the western plains, their eyes facing 
the setting sun as they laid the tracks 
of the Union Pacific Railroad. The 
two railroads were to meet some¬ 
where, to join in completing the first 
transcontinental railroad route in our 
country. Each side raced to lay as 
many miles as possible, because the 
amount of government assistance to 
railroads depended upon the miles of 
tracks laid. Even blizzards did not 
stop the rivals. On May 10, 1869, the 
Irish and Chinese armies of workmen 
met in northern Utah; the meeting 
tracks were fastened with spikes of 


silver and gold; then two locomotives 
came together — 

‘‘Facing on a single track, 

Half a world behind each back.” 

East coast and west coast had met; 
here was part of the route to China 
for which Columbus and others had 
searched so long. In far-off Phila¬ 
delphia the old Liberty Bell was rung 
again. 

In the Southwest, in the Northwest, 
all over the nation, railroads were 
being built at a rapid pace in the 
years after the War between the 
States. The greatest increase came 
in the 1880’s, with the result that 
by 1890 our nation had more rail¬ 
roads than could be found in all 
Europe combined. By 1915 there 
were enough rails here to circle the 



Culver Service 


The completion of the Union Pacific Railroad, at Promontory Point, Utah, May 10, 1869. The 
locomotive Jupiter of the Central Line, and 119 of the Union Line are meeting after the 
driving of the last spike, 
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OUR ARTERIES OF COMMERCE (1860-1915) 

earth ten times. We then had all 
the railroads we needed, and the 
“iron horse” began to feel the effects 
of competition from the “gas buggy,” 
as the automobile was known. 

RAILROAD MILEAGE 

Tear Mileage Tear Mileage 

1840: 2,818 1880; 93,267 

1850: 9,021 1890; 167,191 

1860: 30,626 1900: 198,964 

1870: 53,922 1910: 249,992 

Travel by Railroad 

In 1879 Robert Louis Stevenson, 
the Scotch novelist, made a trip across 
the continent which was typical of 
railroad travel at the time. He had 




Railroads in 1860 and in 1890. 


to transfer from one train to another he reached the Union Pacific Rail- 
several times between New York City road at Omaha, Nebraska, ten days 
and the Mississippi, although rail- were required to travel to the Pacific 
roads had existed for some time in Coast. The seats were hard wooden 
that section of the nation. Even after benches with straight backs. There 
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was no upholstery nor were there any 
springs in the seats to make passengers 
comfortable. By paying for the use 
of a board and three straw cush¬ 
ions a passenger could sit or lie in 
reclining positions with some com¬ 
fort. After dark the seats, boards, 
and cushions were arranged in what- 



Brown Brothers 


Interior of an early Pullman car. Notice the 
various details in which it differed from today’s 
Pullman cars. 

ever fashion seemed most likely to 
make sleep possible. Whenever pas¬ 
sengers desired to wash hands and 
faces they could obtain soap and tin 
basins from newsboys. Whenever 
they felt hungry they could purchase 
food, although the only food available 
consisted of canned beans and bacon, 
coffee, and fruit. The only place for 
cooking food was a flat-topped stove 
at the end of the car. It is no wonder 
that Stevenson reached his destina¬ 
tion “feverish and sick.’’ 

Railroad travel was continually 
being improved, however. Fewer 


transfers were required from one train 
to another as small railroads were 
joined together to make long ones. By 
1873 the New York Central Railroad 
was operating through trains between 
New York City and Chicago, entirely 
over its own lines. The use of steel for 
rails, trains, and bridges made travel 
safer. The great steel arch bridge 
which James B. Eads built across the 
Mississippi River at St. Louis (1867- 
1874) made rail transportation across 
that great waterway possible. By the 
close of the 1880’s most railroads had 
their rails placed at a standard width, 
four feet eight and a half inches apart, 
making it possible for the same cars 
to be used over different lines. Springs 
and upholstery were added to pas¬ 
senger car seats. Kerosene lamps 
replaced candles after the War be¬ 
tween the States, and later the kero¬ 
sene gave way to electricity. Steam 
heat replaced coal stoves, reducing 
the danger of fire when wrecks oc¬ 
curred. It also provided even heat 
instead of overheating some passen¬ 
gers while others were cold. 

George Pullman invented many 
improvements which made travel 
more comfortable. In the 1860’s he 
built a sleeping car which was a great 
improvement over the straw cushions 
in the regular passenger cars. His 
car was too wide for the bridges and 
station platforms, and for that reason 
did not find immediate use. Soon, 
however, the demand for the new 
sleeping car, or Pullman, became so 
great that railroads built bridges and 
platforms to fit the car. Passengers 
everywhere were ready and willing 
to pay the extra expense to enjoy 
the comfort of the Pullman car, Pull¬ 
man also built parlor cars and 
dining cars in the 1860’s. He organ- 
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ized the Pullman Company in 1867, 
and founded a town called Pullman 
near Chicago in 1880. This town 
became the nation’s center for the 
building of railroad cars. 

Railroad Builders 

James J. Hill of St. Paul, Minne¬ 
sota, was one of the ablest of railroad 
builders. Born in Canada, he came 
to St. Paul when about eighteen years 
old. For many years he worked as 
clerk in a steamship office. In 1876, 
when thirty-eight years old, he de¬ 
cided to buy the St. Paul and Pacific 
Railway, which was only two hundred 
miles long and bankrupt. He dreamed 
of building it into one of the nation’s 
great railroad lines. No one took him 
very seriously. He was just an ordinary 
short, stocky man with long hair, a 
blind eye, and the reputation of being 
the greatest talker in town. Besides, 
there was not much freight to carry 
on the railroads. Much of Minnesota 
had been scoured by grasshoppers 
which left farmland looking like the 
top of an old rusty stov(\ The owners 
of the railroad were glad to get rid 
of it. 

In 1878 Hill and three partners 
managed to buy the railroad. To the 
surprise of everybody, including Hill, 
the grasshoppers suddenly disap¬ 
peared. Larger wheat crops were 
raised than ever before. Hill’s dream 
began to come true. By 1890 his rail¬ 
road lines had grown to 2800 miles. 
One reason for his success was his 
advertising. He knew that the pros¬ 
perity of his railroad depended upon 
having settlers on the land through 
which his road passed. He sent 
agents into the older states to urge 
people to move to the *^‘golden” West, 
He warned fathers and mothers living 


in factory towns that their chil¬ 
dren would be factory workers if 
they remained where they were. He 
urged them to obtain Western farms 
instead. He sometimes transported 
settlers free of charge if they planned 
to live on railroad lands. He even 
sent agents to Japan and China to 
discover any trade that might benefit 
his road. Hill was not only a railroad 
man; he was a builder of the nation 
as well. “Without the railroad,” de¬ 
clared one of Dakota’s citizens in 
1884, “it might have required a cen¬ 
tury to accomplish what has been 
done in five years under its powerful 
influence.” 

Edward H. Harriman was another 
great railroad builder. He was the son 
of a New York clergyman. At fourteen 
he became an office boy in New York 
City. He succeeded so rapidly that 
in 1872 at the age of twenty-four he 
organized a banking house of his own. 
He became greatly interested in rail¬ 
roads, especially in the Southwest. 
He managed to get control of the 
Union Pacific Railroad in the 1890’s 
when it was almost bankrupt. He 
made it as efficient as any of the rail¬ 
roads in the East. He invested money 
in many other railroads so that more 
of their traffic would be given to the 
Union Pacific. In 1901 he attempted 
to win control of Hill’s lines in the 
Northwest. Harriman and Hill be¬ 
came bitter rivals and tried to force 
each other out of business. Finally 
they reached a compromise, control¬ 
ling most of the railroads of the West 
between them. When Harriman died 
in 1909 he ruled 15,000 miles of rail¬ 
road. He even had his eyes on Si¬ 
beria, in Asia, and made plans to build 
a transportation system around the 
world. 
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Collis P. Huntington was a Connec¬ 
ticut farm boy who became a busi¬ 
nessman in Oneonta, New York. At 
the age of twenty-eight he joined the 
gold rush to California. He became 
interested in railroads; eventually he 
and his associates controlled both the 
Central Pacific and the Southern 
Pacific railroads. At the time of his 
death in 1900, the Southern Pacific 

PROTECTING THE PUBLIC 

How the Railroads Used Their 
Power 

The great railroad builders and the 
companies which they created had 
tremendous power. Their decision 
where railroads were to be built might 
determine whether or not certain small 
towns would grow into large cities. 
Their decisions regarding rates might 
decide whether factories or farmers 
would prosper, because most com¬ 
munities were served by only one 
railroad. They could help some com¬ 
panies profit at the expense of others 
if they did not provide equal rates 
and fair treatment for all customers 
of the railroad. How would the great 
railroad builders use their great 
power? 

In 1872 the Erie Railroad and the 
New York Central Railroad made a 
secret agreement with the Standard 
Oil Company and certain other oil¬ 
refining concerns. At that time the 
rate charged for carrying oil from 
the oil regions to New York City was 
$2.56 per barrel. The Standard Oil 
Company was to continue to pay that 
rate, but unlike its rivals was to re¬ 
ceive back from the railroads $1.06 of 
each $2.56 collected. In addition to 
this rebate, the Standard Oil Corn- 


had 9600 miles of track and 5000 miles 
of steamship lines. There were also 
other railroad builders like Hill, 
Harriman, and Huntington. Those 
builders that were successful swal¬ 
lowed the railroad lines of their less 
fortunate rivals. By 1910 almost all 
of the important railroads of the na¬ 
tion were in the hands of a few 
successful companies. 


pany was also to receive $1.06 of each 
$2.56 paid to the railroads by rival 
oil firms. This “cut-throat” competi¬ 
tion was not due entirely to the rail¬ 
road companies, because it was the 
powerful oil company that insisted 
on unequal rates. The fact remains, 
however, that the railroads did grant 
unequal rates which helped to make 
some businessmen wealthy and drove 
others into bankruptcy. 

Sometimes competing railroads 
made agreements among themselves 
in order to keep rates high. In 1870 
such an agreement was made by the 
Northwestern, the Rock Island, and 
the Burlington railroads, operating be¬ 
tween Chicago, Illinois, and Omaha, 
Nebraska. During the next four¬ 
teen years each railroad kept one half 
of its earnings and shared the re¬ 
mainder with the other two. 

Conditions were sometimes as bad 
when rival railroads did not make 
such agreements. The railroads run¬ 
ning between Chicago and New York 
tried to force each other out of busi¬ 
ness. Freight rates decreased from 
$1.88 per hundred pounds in 1868 to 
$.25 in 1869. This decline in rates 
was very pleasing to the big cities 
concerned, but the railroads could 
not remain in business if they operated 
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at a loss. The companies tried to make 
up their deficit by charging extremely 
high rates over shorter distances where 
there was no competition. Naturally 
this policy hurt small towns and farm¬ 
ers served by only one railroad. 
They were completely at the mercy 
of a railroad. Sometimes farmers 
were required to pay higher prices to 
ship their produce a short distance to 
Chicago than was charged all the 
way from Chicago to New York. 
Then, too, the railroad owners were 
unfair in other ways. They fre¬ 
quently granted low rates to com¬ 
munities where they or their friends 
had money invested, and charged 
much higher rates to rival towns. 
They also charged industries different 
rates even within the same commu¬ 
nity in order to force one industry to 
sell out to its rival. 

Because a railroad really serves all 
the people it is first of all a public 
servant. For that reason it is known 
as a public utility. Other public 
utilities are bus systems, and com¬ 
panies providing electric power and 
light, telephone service, and water 
supply. Such a company can have 
few or no rivals, because one company 
can serve a large area more efficiently 
than several companies can. Various 
railroads may connect at the same 
distant points, but it would be poor 
business for the rails of three or four 
companies to follow exactly the same 
routes. It also would be poor business 
for several telephone companies to 
build lines over the same streets or for 
several water companies to lay pipes 
side by side. 

We cannot deed with public utili¬ 
ties in exactly the same way as we can 
deal with other companies. If we do 
not like the prices charged by an ordi¬ 


nary factory or store, we can buy from 
some other concern. If we do not like 
the prices charged by some public 
utility, however, there is not much 
we can do about it. If we refuse to 
pay the price that railroads ask, we 
must usually go without their service. 
If we refuse to pay the price of elec¬ 
tricity, we must either make our own 
electricity or use kerosene lamps. 
When railroads developed the prac¬ 
tices above described, many people 
argued that the government should 
protect the public against unfair 
rates and treatment. 

Controlling the Railroads 

Americans in all parts of the nation 
became aroused by the unfairness of 
the railroads in fixing rates. Western 
farmers were perhaps more bitter than 
any other group. They paid the 
higher rates that made the dreams of 
the railroad builders come true, since 
most farmers were served by only one 
railroad and had to pay what was 
asked. They determined to get laws 
passed to protect themselves against 
the railroads. They joined a society 
called Patrons of Husbandry, organ¬ 
ized in 1867 by Oliver H. Kelley. The 
members of this society soon came to 
call themselves “Grangers,’’ because 
their local chapters were called 
“granges.” When these Grangers 
won control of the government in 
some of the farming states, the legis¬ 
latures passed laws fixing the rates 
that railroads were to charge in those 
states. 

Most of the railroads, however, 
crossed state boundary lines and thus 
were engaged in interstate commerce. 
The railroads said that the Constitu¬ 
tion gave control of interstate com¬ 
merce to the national government; 
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Culver Service 


Grangers meeting in the woods near Winchester, Illinois. The Granger movement was intended at 
first to be educational, but through it the farmers learned that when organized they could wield 
great political power. 


they insisted that the state laws on 
rates need not be obeyed. Finally the 
Supreme Court was asked to decide 
the argument between the farmers 
and the railroads. In 1886 the Su¬ 
preme Court declared that Illinois 
had no right to determine the rates 
charged by the Wabash, St. Louis, 
and Pacific Railway because that 
railroad crossed state lines. This was 
a great victory for the railroads and 
meant that states could not regulate 
them. The Grangers, however, re¬ 
fused to give up their struggle for fair 
rates. They demanded that the na¬ 
tional government act to protect the 
public against the railroads. 

In 1887 Congress passed the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Act which sought to 
prevent railroad abuses. This law 
provided that all charges made by the 
railroads must be reasonable; it for¬ 
bade rebates, special rates, and un¬ 


equal treatment of communities. It 
prevented higher rates for a short 
haul than for a longer haul over the 
same lines; it said that railroads could 
not make agreements to keep prices 
high; and it ordered that all rates 
should be made public. A commis¬ 
sion of five members was appointed 
to make sure the law was obeyed. The 
law did not work out as well as had 
been expected. Other laws, however, 
were passed to remedy the defects of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. In 
1906 the power of the government 
was increased to include regulation of 
transportation of oil through pipe 
lines. In 1910 another law was passed 
to provide government control of 
interstate telephone, telegraph, and 
cable lines. No longer could the pub¬ 
lic utilities act as they saw fit. They 
had to conduct themselves in such a 
way as to serve the public interest. 
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THE AGE OF AUTOMOBILES 

In 1844 Charles Goodyear was in 
his wife’s kitchen experimenting with 
a sticky substance, called ^‘rubber” 
because it would rub out pencil 
marks. While mixing sulphur with it 
he happened to drop some on the hot 
stove. When he could scrape it off, 
it was no longer sticky — it was vul¬ 
canized. Out of this discovery came 
the modern automobile tire. 

In 1854 Professor Silliman of Yale 
reported that valuable products could 
be made of crude oil. Most farmers 
continued to think of crude oil mainly 
as a nuisance. It made water unfit 
for cattle to drink and destroyed their 
grazing lands in times of flood. There 
was, however, a group of businessmen 
who had faith in Silliman’s findings. 
They sent Edwin Drake to Titusville, 
Pennsylvania, to sink a well for oil. 
Day after day he worked on his 
“folly” while neighbors watched with 
amusement. In August, 1859, he 
struck oil. Immediately the entire 
East was swept by a frenzy almost 
equal to the gold craze ten years be¬ 
fore. Farmers who had been annoyed 
by oil became millionaires overnight. 
A country doctor who gave up pills 
for oil made $1,500,000 from one well. 
In 1862 John D. Rockefeller entered 
the oil-refining business, making crude 
oil into kerosene and other oil prod¬ 
ucts for general use. 

In 1885 a German named Gottlieb 
Daimler (dim'ler) invented a gasoline 
engine, harnessed it to a bicycle, and 
drove it tlirough the streets of Mann¬ 
heim. Within the next few years, 
Daimler and others attached gas 
engines to motor cars. 

It might seem that Charles Good¬ 


year, Professor Silliman, and Gottlieb 
Daimler had very little in common, 
yet these three made the modern auto¬ 
mobile possible. To their contribu¬ 
tions might be added the newer and 
better grades of steel for the construc¬ 
tion of automobile bodies, and bigger 
and better railroads to bring together 
the coal, iron ore, and all the other 
materials needed to make automo¬ 
biles. 

For many years the new invention 
was merely a rich man’s toy. Few 
people thought that it would ever be 
anything else. The automobile was 
expensive to buy because much of it 
was made by hand. Besides, it was 
often breaking down and causing ad¬ 
ditional expense. There were only 
nine hundred automobiles in the 
United States in 1896. As late as 1905 
there were more automobiles in Great 
Britain than in the United States. 

Several Americans experimented 
with automobiles, some of which ran 
by steam. Perhaps the best-known 
inventors of steam automobiles were 
Freeland and Prancis Stanley, who 
made their first steamer in 1897. The 
first American to make a success of 
manufacturing automobiles was Ran¬ 
som E. Olds of Lansing, Michigan. 
He established a motor works at De¬ 
troit and designed a light one-cylinder 
gasoline runabout that could be sold 
for $650. He manufactured more 
than four hundred machines in 1901, 
and his Oldsmobile became popular 
at once. 

Henry Ford 

The man above all others who put 
an end to the idea that the automobile 
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was a rich man’s toy was Henry Ford. 
Born in 1863 on a farm in Dearborn, 
Michigan, he went to Detroit at the 
age of seventeen. Here he found a 
job in a machine workshop at $2.50 a 
week. Ten years later he was spend¬ 
ing his spare time in a brick shed back 
of his house trying to build an auto¬ 
mobile out of odds and ends of junk. 
Finally some time after midnight on 
a rainy night in 1893, at the end of 
three years of labor, his machine 
lurched out of the shed, ‘^sputtering” 
loudly. It made its way to the end 
of the dark street and returned under 
its own power. Ten years later, in 
1903, the Ford Motor Company was 
formed and began the making of auto¬ 
mobiles selling at $950 fully equipped. 
In 1908, over the protests of his 
friends, he decided to confine his man¬ 
ufacturing to only one liiodel — the 
famous Model T. By making only one 


type of automobile he could make 
cars in large numbers so rapidly that 
the Model T could be sold for a price 
that almost any American could 
afford to pay. By the end of 1913 
there were half a million Model T’s 
on the road, and by midsummer of 
1915 their number had grown to a 
million. Meanwhile so much wealth 
poured into the company’s treasury 
that Henry Ford startled the world 
with the announcement that each of 
his employees would receive at least 
a five-dollar-a-day wage. Other auto¬ 
mobile manufacturers hurried to pro¬ 
duce standard model cars in vast 
numbers at low prices. 

At the same time makers of auto¬ 
mobiles were aware of a market for 
trucks. In 1904 only 411 trucks were 
made, but by 1915 the yearly out¬ 
put was about 75,000. They began 
moving over the highways both day 



Courtesy of Ford News Bureau 

Henry Ford Is here photographed in his first car, many years after he first put it together. He had to 
cut an opening in the waif of the little bride building to get the car outi 
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and night, carrying the products of 
the farm and the goods of factory 
towns. They went not only to cities, 
but also to communities that had not 
been reached by the “iron horse.’^ 

Better Roads 

The demands for better roads be¬ 
came greater and greater as more and 
more people bought new passenger 
cars and trucks. Americans no longer 
were satisfied with unimproved dirt 
roads that frequently were rivers of 
mud in the spring and during rainy 
periods. Only a few hundred miles of 
road were surfaced when the auto¬ 
mobile first appeared, yet there were 
almost three million miles of high¬ 
way in the nation. At first the favored 
method of improvement was the build¬ 
ing of gravel roads, but these were 
both rough and dusty. Occasionally 
macadam was used for surfacing, and 
by 1914 concrete was being laid. 

By 1915 Americans were able to 
travel more than ever before. They 
could visit places which they had 
always wished to see. They could 
take trips through other sections of 
the nation which were sometimes 



Shipvan, Black Star 

The "clover-leaf“ crossing of two much-traveled 
roads. Beyond it, notice also another bridge 
over the main road, without any provision for 
moving into it from the less-traveled crossroad, 
or for moving from it into the crossroad. 

Strange to them. They could use their 
cars for business purposes, quickly 
serving customers that lived miles 
apart. By 1915 the United States was 
a nation in motion. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE SKIES 

Invention of Airplanes 

On October 7, 1903, an important 
experiment was scheduled to lake 
place on the Potomac River at Wide- 
water, Virginia, about thirty miles i 
southeast of Washington. Present was < 
our first important inventor of air- ] 
planes, Dr. Samuel P. Langley of the i 
Smithsonian Institution. With him 
was a machine which President 
McKinley had encouraged him to i 


build. Dr. Langley hoped that it 
would fiy. The airplane rested on 
top of a houseboat, which Langley 
had built, in the Potomac River. Also 
on top of the boat were a runway of 
two rails seventy feet long and ma¬ 
chinery which was to hurl the air¬ 
plane over the runway into space at 
the proper time. Finally everything 
was ready for the experiment, the 
mechanic climbed into the plane, and 
the signal was given. There was a 
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great noise, and the Langley airship 
fell off the houseboat and sank in the 
river sixty feet below. 

Two bicycle mechanics at Dayton, 
Ohio, did not give up, however. In 
the year of Langley’s failure, Orville 
and Wilbur Wright were experiment¬ 
ing at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina. 
On December 17, 1903, they were 
ready to fly. On the first attempt, 
Orville Wright remained in the air 
twelve seconds before landing at a 
point as high as that from which he 
had started. On the fourth and last 
attempt Wilbur Wright remained off 
the ground for practically a full 
minute. The Wrights continued to 
experiment with flying and at length 
succeeded in remaining in the air 
thirty-eight minutes, during which 
time they covered twenty-four miles. 

The world, however, did not real¬ 
ize what the Wright brothers had 
accomplished until five years after 
their first success at Kitty Hawk. In 
the first place few people had seen 
their experiments. In the second 
place rumors of flying were considered 
as nonsense by the public. A reporter 
sent a telegram to a New York news¬ 
paper in 1908 telling that he had 
actually seen a flight. The editors 
placed the story on the front page, 
but gave it no more importance than 
a story about a retired sea-captain 
who possesses a formula by which 
one may live a hundred years.” Much 
more prominent was the headline: 
“Deposed Emperor of Korea to be 
Exiled to Japan,” The editors, how- 

A NATION IN MOTION 

Because of the improved means of 
transportation, the United States 


ever, did send a reporter to check up 
on the story. He spied on the Wright 
brothers from a hidden position. 
When he finally saw the machine in 
the air, he was amazed; but when it 
headed directly toward his hiding 
place and passed almost directly over 
him, he was panic-stricken. In his 
own words he was “paralyzed and 
dumb with the wonder of it all.” 
Once he had recovered from his 
panic, however, the conquest of the 
air was a secret no longer. 

The story of aviation is not simply 
one of the Wrights’ success in remain¬ 
ing off the ground, even if we include 
their previous experiments with glid¬ 
ers which taught them how to ride 
in the wind without overturning. 
They were able to profit from the 
experiences of Langley and others 
who had failed. They also knew of 
the experiments of European inven¬ 
tors who had built airships that could 
remain in the air because of large 
bags filled with gas. They depended 
upon materials which were both light 
and strong for building planes, and 
upon a fine grade of gasoline for fuel. 

Other inventors were soon making 
great improvements over what the 
Wrights had accomplished. In 1911, 
for example, Glenn Curtis invented 
a plane that would travel both in air 
and on water. During the First World 
War, which began in 1914, airplanes 
came into greater use than before. In 
1915, however, the air age was just 
dawning. As yet the airplane meant 
little to most Americans. 


became a nation in motion. Ameri¬ 
cans, both rich and poor, were free to 
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travel. Their country became one 
vast schoolhouse, and their transpor¬ 
tation systems played an important 
part in their education. The new 
pathways of travel led past densely 
populated cities, pleasant villages, and 
farms, into treeless plains and great 
forests, and between towering moun¬ 
tains. 

The traveler saw, and perhaps 
talked with, sheep herders, cotton 
pickers, fruit growers, and many other 
people. He beheld high dams, long 
bridges, and deep canyons. He 
visited famous buildings and ruined 

Study Activities 

1. A Bar Graph. On page 363 of Chap¬ 
ter 22 are figures showing the number of 
miles of railway track in the United 
States at ten-year interv'als between 1840 
and 1010. Using these figures, construct 
a bar graph showing railroad mileage 
for this period. Let one inch represent 
20,000 miles of track, and draw the bars 
to scale for each year given. 

2. Transcontinental Railroad Route. Before 
the War between the States many people 
had dreamed of a railroad ride across the 
continent, but it was not until 1869 that 
the necessary railroads were completed. 
As if you were a student of American life 
in 1869, write a newspaper editorial on 
the significance of the meeting of the 
tracks in northern Utah on May 10 of 
that year. 

3. A Travel Diary. Write a journal or 
diary of a trip across the continent by 
rail such as Robert Louis Stevenson 
might have written in 1879. 

4. Special Reports. Using the encyclo¬ 
pedias and available books suggested by 
the librarian as references, have indi¬ 
viduals in class prepare and present spe¬ 
cial oral reports on the subjects listed 
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forts which had once been important 
in the growth of the nation. 

The traveler realized more than 
ever before the great achievements 
which had been made; he understood 
more than ever before the problems 
Americans had yet to solve. As men 
and women from all parts of America 
became better acquainted and ex¬ 
changed ideas the nation was more 
united than ever before. Americans 
came to think more often in terms of 
their country’s welfare rather than 
being interested solely in their own 
particularcommunity, state, orsection. 


below. Each person who gives a report 
should prepare an outline of it and talk 
over the outline with the teacher in 
advance. At the time the report is given 
he should write on the blackboard an 
exact list of the references from which he 
secured information. 

George Pullman and His Railway Cars. 
James B. Eads and His Bridge Across the 
Mississippi. 

James J. Hill, Railroad Builder. 

Edward H. Harriman and the Union Pacific. 
Collis P. Huntington and the Southern 
Pacific. 

5. Early Railroad Accidents. A train 
wreck today is so unusual that it makes 
headline news. But in early railroad 
days the story was different. In 1868 an 
American newspaper began an editorial 
by saying: 

“The daily frightful massacre of travelers 
and the incessant accidents, make it a very 
serious thing for anyone to leave home even 
upon the shortest journey. . . 

A few years earlier Harper'^s Weekly pub¬ 
lished a cartoon showing a startled trav¬ 
eler in his sleeping car berth, overhear¬ 
ing the following conversation; 
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Brakeman: “Jim, do you think the Mill Creek 
Bridge is safe for us to cross tonight?*’ 
Conductor: “If Joe cracks on the steam, I 
guess we’ll get the engine and the tender 
across all right. I’m going forward.” 

These stories arc exaggerated, but travel 
by rail was really dangerous. Why is the 
case different today? Make a list of all 
the reasons suggested in Chapter 22 or 
earlier in Chapter 20 why travel became 
safer after the War between the States. 

6. A Summary. Write a summary in not 
more than forty words of the section on 
“Protecting the Public” on pages 366- 
368. Make your summary a general 
statement, omitting all details and illus¬ 
trative information. 

7. The Case for the Grangers. As if you 
were a member of a farmers’ Grange 
about 1875, make a speech outlining 
the program for reform of railroad 
abuses you would like to follow. 

8. Early Automobiles. On this page are 
pictures of automobiles manufactured in 
the United States before 1915. Describe 
in definite terms how they differed in ap¬ 
pearance, power, and construction from 
automobiles in use today. 

9. How Automobiles Changed American 
Life. Few things have changed American 
life so much as the development of auto¬ 
mobiles. Be able to answer the following 
questions about these changes: 

How did the rise of automobiles affect 
blacksmith shops? Carriage factories? Steel 
mills? 




What new occupations developed as auto¬ 
mobiles became popular? 

How were highways improved? 

How did recreation opportunities change? 

What systems for controlling automobile 
traffic were developed? 

10. A Tribute to the Wright Brothers. 
Write a statement in not more than fifty 
words, suitable for an inscription on a 
memorial monument to the Wright 
brothers which might be erected at the 
site of their first successful airplane 
flight. 

11. The Development of Airplanes. One 
member of the class should read the 
brief accounts of the development of 
aviation given in Wilson, Wilson, and 
Erb, Living in the Age of Machines (Ameri¬ 
can Book Company, 1940), pages 127- 
135, 180-188, and report on it to the 
class. For additional information on 
aviation see encyclopedias and other 
books available. 

12. Faster and Faster. In 1812 it took 
144 hours of hard traveling by coach to 
go from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. In 
1834, by early train, it took 88 hours to 
cover the same distance. In 1854 it took 
only 24 hours for the train journey, and in 
1920 only 10 hours. By 1937 the trip 
could be made by plane in about 2 hours. 
Construct a pictorial graph to show this 
increased speed of transportation. 


CHAPTER 23 


THE GROWTH OF BIG 
BUSINESS 


1914 aAYTON ACT 

1901 UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
1890 SHERMAN ANTITRUST ACT 
I860't BIRTH OF FIRST TRUSTS 


“I wos young and had my dreams, and 
something within always told me that 
this would not, could not, should not last 
—I should some day get into a 
better position." 

Andrew Carnegie 
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FARMING IN AN INDUSTRIAL AGE 


In 1790 nine out of every ten 
Americans — people of the United 
States — had been farmers. The per¬ 
centage of farmers as compared to city 
dwellers, however, steadily became less 
and less as industry grew. By 1880 
less than half the population consisted 
of farmers; by 1915 only one third. 
In 1850 farms made up more than 
half of the nation’s wealth; forty years 
later, only one quarter. 

Hard Times in Agriculture 

There were hard times on Ameri¬ 
can farms in the early years of the 
nation’s second century. Prices of 
farm products went down rapidly, 
a bushel of corn dropping in value 
from 63 cents in 1881 to 28 cents in 
1890. Droughts and insects also dealt 
crippling blows; and other causes of 
the farmers’ misfortunes were the 
high freight rates charged by rail¬ 
roads and high interest rates charged 
by bankers. A Nebraska editor had 
these rates in mind when he wrote: 
‘‘There are three great crops raised 
in Nebraska. One is a crop of corn, 
one a crop of freight rates, and one a 
crop of interest. One is produced by 
farmers who by sweat and toil farm 
the land. The other two are produced 
by men who sit in their offices and 
behind their bank counters and farm 
the farmers.” By 1890 in some com¬ 
munities more than 90 per cent of 
the land was under mortgage. This 
meant that most of the farmers had 
been forced to borrow money in 
order to live. They signed documents, 
called mortgages, agreeing to give up 
their lands and homes to the persons 


loaning the money if the debts were 
not paid when promised. 

Accomplishments of Farmers 

It should not be assumed that there 
were fewer farmers and less farm crops 
produced than before. There were 
three farmers in 1915 for every one 
farmer that had lived in the United 
States in 1860. New American farm 
land settled between those years cov¬ 
ered mor(‘ territory than all the farm 
lands of France and Germany com¬ 
bined. Four times as much wheat was 
produced in 1915 as in 1860. Ameri¬ 
can farmers not only fed the rapidly 
increasing ])opulation of our cities, 
but sent wheat, corn, and pork to 
sell in England and Germany as well. 
We sent twelve times as much wheat 
to foreign countries as we had a half 
century before. Yet we were ceasing 
to be chiefly a nation of farmers! The 
explanation is that industry grew 
even faster than farming. Although 
the growth of agriculture was amaz¬ 
ing, the growth of industry was even 
more amazing, as we shall see later in 
this chapter. 

Farming Becomes a Business 

Farming itself was becoming more 
and more of a business. The earlier 
American farmer had done most of 
the work himself, and he had raised 
most of what he actually needed. 
New expensive inventions caused a 
great change. Many farmers invested 
large sums of money to buy the new 
machinery and equipment. To make 
these investments pay, many farmers 
had to increase the size of their farms. 
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THE GROWTH OF BIG BUSINESS 


As farmers were required to spend 
additional time managing their busi¬ 
ness affairs, they began to hire men 
to do some of the field work. So a 
large part of the male farm popula¬ 
tion became divided into managers 
and laborers somewhat like the people 
living in the cities. 

Then there were many farmers who 
did not have money enough to buy 
farms and machines of their own. 
Sometimes they rented land from 
more prosperous farmers and became 
known as ‘^tenant-farmers”; some¬ 
times they made some sort of agree¬ 
ment about dividing the produce 
raised on the land and became known 
as “share-croppers.” This situation 
was especially true in the South fol¬ 
lowing the breakup of the planta¬ 
tions, as we have seen in Chapter 17. 
The problem became worse instead 
of better. In 1880 one third of all 
cotton planters did not own their 
land; by 1915 the number had grown 
to about two thirds. This condition, 
however, was not confined to the 
South. In the nation as a whole in 
1880 one farmer out of four was 
tenant; by 1915, three out of eight 
were tenants. 


LEADERS OF INDUSTRY 

What about the people who were 
building industries much vaster than 
farms? The “success stories” of some 
of these industrial leaders are fascinat¬ 
ing. 

Philip D. Armour began life on a 
New York farm. In 1852 at the age 
of twenty he reached California after 
a journey of six months on foot. Here 
he made money digging ditches for 
gold miners. In 1885 he went to 


Farming and Industry Benefit 
Each Other 

Farmers benefited from the great 
growth of industry, while industry 
benefited from the accomplishments 
of agriculture. The rise of our fac¬ 
tories resulted in an increased demand 
for the farmers’ produce. The manu¬ 
facture of the new inventions in large 
quantities made it possible for farmers 
to buy modern improvements at low 
cost. Many farm homes were made 
brighter and more cheerful; the work 
of the farmers’ wives was made easier; 
and new farm machinery saved long 
hours of hard hand labor. The bene¬ 
fits of machinery were more apparent 
on the farms than in farm homes, how¬ 
ever. Even today many farm homes 
are without electricity and plumbing. 

In his turn, the farmer benefited 
industry. He made a rich market for 
manufactured goods and contributed 
freight to railroads. He produced the 
food and many of the raw materials 
for our rapidly growing factory towns. 
He provided cargoes for American 
ships on the seven seas. The farmers 
and the residents of factory towns 
needed, and depended on, each other. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where he fi¬ 
nally worked his way to the top of the 
nation’s fourth largest meat-packing 
firm. This business prospered during 
the War between the States because 
of large contracts with the govern¬ 
ment. Shortly after the war. Armour 
started a meat-packing plant in Chi¬ 
cago under the name Armour & Co. 
From the West poured a great flood 
of cattle and hogs; into the East and 
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The oil fields of western Pennsylvania were thick with wells in the early days after Edwin Drake sank 
the first successful oil well near Titusville in 1859. John D. Rockefeller became one of the lead¬ 
ing figures in the control of Pennsylvanian oil. 


then to all parts of the world went 
meats with the Armour label. Armour 
was active in the development of the 
use of refrigeration and the refrigera¬ 
tor car to provide a wider market for 
his meat. He joined with other large 
meat packers to control the nation’s 
meat market. The price received by 
the Western farmers for their cattle 
and hogs was whatever the meat 
packers agreed to give. The price 
paid for meat by American house¬ 
keepers was also determined by 
Armour and his associates. 

John D. Rockefeller at the age of 
sixteen was tramping the streets of 
Cleveland looking for a job. He 
finally found one as clerk and book¬ 
keeper at SI 2.50 a month. Out of 
this extremely small salary he saved 
a little and invested it. He entered 
the oil business in 1862 and helped 
organize the Standard Oil Company 


eight years later. Then uniting with 
several other companies, he forced 
the railroads to give him special favors. 
As was explained in Chapter 22, rail¬ 
roads not only agreed to return to 
his company part of the freight it was 
paying but also to give it part of what 
rival companies were paying. It 
then became ca.sy for Rockefeller to 
buy out his rivals. By 1880 his com¬ 
pany had won almost complete con¬ 
trol of the refining of oil. The rail¬ 
roads, desiring to free themselves from 
the control of the oil companies, be¬ 
gan to invest in refineries themselves, 
but Rockefeller was strong enough to 
defeat them. He also won control 
over oil pipe lines. If the railroads 
would not give him whatever rates he 
asked, he would market his oil with¬ 
out them and they would lose much 
of their business. In addition to con¬ 
trolling railroad and pipe lines, Rocke- 
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feller made his own barrels, drums, 
tankers, and tank cars; bought his 
own oil fields; and operated his own 
refineries. By 1883 the American oil 
business was largely under the control 
of one company, and the great oil 
industry was controlled by one man. 

Andrew Carnegie (kar-na'gi) was 
twelve years of age when his bitterly 
poor family moved from Scotland to 
Pittsburgh, and he went to work in a 
cotton factory at $1.20 a week. At 
seventeen he went to work on a rail¬ 
road as operator and clerk, and when 
he was twenty-three he was a railway 
superintendent. By the time he was 
thirty he was wealthy. At first his 
investments were small, but as he 
himself quoted, ^^tall oaks from little 
acorns grow.” 

Gradually Carnegie turned his at¬ 
tention to steel and became as power¬ 
ful in this industry as was Rockefeller 
in oil. He made excellent steel at 
lower cost than anybody else, and 
sold it at prices which gave him great 
profit. His prices might be high if 
there was no competition. He would 
cut prices to the bone, however, if 
a rival rose up against him. He con¬ 
structed his own railroad from Eric 
to Pittsburgh; he secured possession 
of the coke industry and Mesabi iron- 
ore mines; and he built his own ore 
vessels, docks, and wharves on the 
Great Lakes. By 1900 he was the 
greatest steelmaker in America. He 
gloried in his great achievements and 
looked upon the steel business as 
among the wonders of the world. And 
he was right. ^‘Two pounds of iron¬ 
stone mined upon Lake Superior,” he 
said, ‘^and transported 900 miles to 
Pittsburgh, one pound and one-half 
of coal, mined and manufactured into 
coke, and transported to Pittsburgh; 


one-half pound of lime, mined and 
transported to Pittsburgh; a small 
amount of manganese ore, mined in 
Virginia and brought to Pittsburgh — 
and these four pounds of materials 
manufactured into one pound of steel, 
for which the consumer pays one cent.” 

J. Pierpont Morgan had a more 
favorable start in life than Armour, 
Rockefeller, and Carnegie. He in¬ 
herited a great American private 
bank from his father and was highly 
educated. When leaders of industry 
and railroad builders needed money 
to build their business they were likely 
to go to him; when our nation’s treas¬ 
ury could not get enough gold any 
other way President Cleveland turned 
to him and received assistance. Mor¬ 
gan supplied the money which en¬ 
abled James J. Hill to build his vast 
railroad empire, and later joined with 
Harriman as well. He gathered under 
his control fifty-five thousand miles 
of railway within the short space of 
seventeen years. 

When Carnegie in 1900 decided to 
retire from the steel business, Morgan 
seemed to be the most likely customer. 
Morgan was not anxious to take on 
that additional responsibility, but 
Carnegie by various means pushed 
him into the steel business. In 1901 
J. P. Morgan and Company united 
various steel works to form the United 
States Steel Corporation, which was 
valued at more than a billion dollars. 
The New York banking firm had the 
nation’s steel industry under its con¬ 
trol. J. Pierpont Morgan was the 
most powerful man in the United 
States because of the many businesses 
in which his banking company had 
invested great sums of money. 

Armour, Rockefeller, Carnegie, and 
Morgan are a few of the most impor- 
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tant leaders of industry during the 
period from 1860 to 1915 when we 
became a great industrial nation. 
How would they use the great power 
which they possessed? Would they 


use their power fairly and consider 
the nation’s welfare? Or would they, 
like the railroad builders, need to be 
controlled by the government in the 
interest of all the people? 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATION’S INDUSTRIES 


Industry Becomes Big Business 

Led by Armour, Rockefeller, Car¬ 
negie, and others, American industries 
became giants. Strong companies de¬ 
stroyed their weaker rivals and made 
combinations with each other until 
they were unchallenged. By 1879 the 
Standard Oil Company produced not 
only 90 per cent of the petroleum of 
the United States, but 75 per cent of 
what was produced in the entire 
world. The United State.s Steel Cor¬ 
poration was a biliion-dollar concern 
when organized in 1901. It had been 
considered a great achievement when 
our country had manufactured a bil¬ 
lion dollars’ worth of produce in 1849. 
A half century later, however, what 
we made per year was worth thirteen 
times as much. Then between 1899 
and 1914 production was doubled, 
while since that time it has much more 
than doubled again. There were only 
three millionaires in our nation in 
1861, but by 1897 this number had 
risen to 3800 and by 1919 to more 
than 42,000. 

This tremendous growth led to 
much boasting on the part of Ameri¬ 
cans. One of them living in 1893 
declared that we ‘‘could buy up 
the 140,000,000 Russians, Austrians, 
and Spaniards; or, after purchasing 
wealthy France, would have pocket 
money to acquire Denmark, Norway, 
Switzerland, and Greece.” Naturally 


such remarks offended our neighbors 
across the seas. We can readily under¬ 
stand how other countries came to 
regard us as a nation of boasters and 
dollar-chasers. At that time Ameri¬ 
cans actually did devote their chief 
attention to making fortunes. A 
man’s success in life was measured by 
his wealth. 

Industrial Development in the 
South 

The tremendous industrial develop¬ 
ment of the nation was not confined 
to the North and Northeast. Ihe 
South became greatly interested in 
factories when plantations were bro¬ 
ken up after the War between the 
States. That section played an im¬ 
portant part in making our nation a 
great industHal giant. The textile 
villages of North Carolina began to 
resemble more and more the mill 
towns of Massachusetts. By 1910 over 
half of the cotton crop was manufac¬ 
tured in the South and by 1920 that 
region had clearly taken New Eng¬ 
land’s lead in making textiles. The 
steel towns of Alabama resembled 
those of Pennsylvania. The South and 
far Northwest together produced most 
of the nation’s lumber. 

Banking Becomes More Important 
in Industry 

The millionaire was likely to move 
to one of the big cities of the North- 
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east when he became rich. He helped 
to form “an ever-growing army of 
those who had gathered from the 
mines of California, from the forges of 
Pittsburgh, from the forests of Mich¬ 
igan, from the metalled mountains 
of Montana, wealth beyond the 
dreams of Midas.’’ He tried to gov¬ 
ern his economic empire from his 
office in New York or some other city. 
When he needed money for increasing 
the size of his business he borrowed 
from the wealthy banking houses. As 
a result, bankers had more and more 
to say about how his business should 
be run. In the end, the bankers be¬ 
came the real heads of many of the 
industries. One expert has estimated 
that one tenth of the American people 
owned nine tenths of the wealth by 
1900. 

Changes in Industry 

Not only did manufacturing be¬ 
come huge, but the number of manu¬ 
factured products increased at a 
rapid rate. Oil had ceased to be 
mainly an Indian medicine “good 
for man or beast,” sold to improve the 
lungs and the liver. Two thirds of a 
century after Drake struck oil at Titus¬ 
ville, oil had more than two hundred 
commerciM uses, including lubricant. 


gasoline, benzine, and naphtha. Some 
use seems to have been found for 
nearly everything produced. One of 
our humorists, writing under the 
name of “Mr. Dooley,” attempted to 
describe the inside of a Chicago pack¬ 
ing house: “A cow goes lowin’ softly 
into Armour’s an’ comes out glue, 
gelatine, fertilizer, celooloid, joolry, 
sofy cushions, hair restorer, washin’ 
sody, soap, lithrachoor, an’ bed 
springs so quick that while aft she’s 
still cow, for’ard she may be any¬ 
thing fr’m buttons to pannyma hats.” 

There were other results of the sen¬ 
sational development of American 
industry, too numerous to mention 
here. No section of America was left 
untouched. The wealth that was 
created out of vast natural resources 
affected not only our own country, 
but the development of the entire 
world. It has been one of our greatest 
blessings and has made the world a 
much better place in which to live. 
This same wealth, however, is also 
the source of many of our problems. 
It may bring strength or it may bring 
weakness. It always brings power, 
however. Many Americans acted as 
if wealth were something to worship 
— some sort of golden idol before 
which they should bow low. 


HOW MUCH POWER SHALL INDUSTRY HAVE? 


How Industries Are Organized 

The leaders of industry seldom 
acted by themselves alone. They were 
leaders of firms or companies in which 
they were associated with other busi¬ 
nessmen. These companies generally 
were corporations; that is, they had 
met certain conditions established by 


state law and in return had received 
certain privileges from some state. 

Suppose $100,000 was required to 
start the business in which a corpora¬ 
tion was to be engaged. This sum 
would be divided up into parts, or 
shares of stock; possibly it would be 
divided into a thousand shares of 
$100 each. Each man who invested 
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Courtesy of BetfUehem Steel Co. 

Pouring ingot molds in the open-hearth department of a large steel mill. Can you tell the difference 
between the Bessemer and the open-hearth methods of making steel? 


money in the corporation would re¬ 
ceive a stock certificate, or certificates, 
for the shares purchased. Thus if he 
invested S6100 he might receive one 
stock certificate for fifty shares, an¬ 
other for ten shares, and another for 
one share. He would have one vote 
in running the company’s business 
for every share of stock he owned. He 
could run the business as he saw fit if 
he controlled more than half the 
votes. In that case he, or someone he 
selected, would be president of the 
corporation. If the corporation lost 
money the value of each share of stock 
would go down. If profits were made 
each man would share according to 
the stock he possessed. 

Sometimes corporations in the same 
business united among themselves to 
form a large company called a “trust.” 
It was known as a trust because the 
corporations turned over their stock 
to it and it acted as trustee of those 
stock certificates. The first trust was 


John D. Rockefeller’s Standard Oil 
Company. J. Pierpont Morgan’s 
United States Steel Corporation was 
another. Then there were Armour’s 
meat trust, a sugar trust, and various 
other trusts. If a trust became large 
enough to control all or nearly all of 
the business in a certain industry it 
was called a “monopoly.” The trusts 
started by Rockefeller, Morgan, and 
Armour were monopolies as well as 
trusts. 

A trust is a good thing in some ways. 
The larger a company and the greater 
its business the less are the prices it 
normally needs to charge for its prod¬ 
ucts. It pays less per hundred pounds 
or for carload lots because it buys its 
raw materials in vast quantities. It 
can afford to hire better experts and 
to install the best machinery. Besides 
there is less waste of materials. For 
example, a large meat-packing com¬ 
pany such as Armour’s or Swift’s 
would be more likely than your local 
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butcher to use part of a cow for glue. 
The butcher would lack the equip¬ 
ment and facilities for manufacturing 
such by-products. All of us reap the 
benefit when lower prices result. Yet 
a trust has great power. In some 
ways it is like a giant. It can charge 
any price it wishes and deal with us 
on any terms it chooses if it is not 
under the control of the government. 

Regulating Trusts 

Many Americans were as much at 
the mercy of the trusts as of the rail¬ 
roads. If a citizen objected to the 
treatment given him by the big oil 
companies, he could not very well 
start making his own gasoline. If a 
factory owner was using steel in his 
business and if the United States Steel 
Corporation demanded an unfair 
price, he usually could not aflford to 
build mills to make his own steel. 
Americans became greatly concerned 
with the problem of how much power 
the trusts ought to have. 

In 1890 Congress passed the Sher¬ 
man Act to protect its citizens against 
any trust that might misuse its great 
power. The law was intended to be 
held as a club over the head of bad 
trusts. The Sherman Act, however, 
was not much of a success as a club. 
The words used in the law were vague 
so that no one knew just what it 
meant. Then, too, the government 
was slow to use the club on its business¬ 
men. If a trust felt that there was any 
danger that the Sherman Act would 
be used against it, it argued that no 
one’s property should be taken away 
from him without paying him for it. 
According to the trusts, the govern¬ 
ment caused a decrease in profits and 
in the value of the companies’ prop¬ 
erty every time it tried to control 
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trusts. That was practically the same 
as taking someone’s property without 
paying him for it, so the trusts said. 

Many Americans were very bitter 
against the trusts during the 1890’s, 
and were disappointed because the 
Sherman Act did not disturb their 
power. The common people, espe¬ 
cially in the West and South, were fac¬ 
ing hard times while the founders of 
trusts were making fortunes. Farm 
prices were very low and interest 
rates were high. ‘‘Ten-cent corn and 
ten per cent interest” were driving 
Western farmers into bankruptcy; 
six-cent cotton fell equally hard on 
the South; and in the silver-mining 
states there was also suffering. There 
were various reasons for this serious 
situation, but those who were in debt 
placed most of the blame on the great 
Eastern bankers such as Morgan who 
managed tfie trusts. The people in 
debt felt certain that the bankers con¬ 
trolled the nation’s gold supply for 
their own selfish purposes. Many 
thought that the national govern¬ 
ment at Washington was under the 
control of the bankers and the big 
trusts. 

The debtors decided that the only 
way to control the big bankers and 
trusts and improve their own welfare 
was to increase the amount of money 
in use. They demanded that the gov¬ 
ernment should buy up large quan¬ 
tities of silver and make it into money. 
They thought so much new money 
would put an end to the bankers’ con¬ 
trol of the gold supply and would free 
the government from the control of 
the bankers and trusts. In other 
words, the debtors wanted cheaper 
money just as the followers of Daniel 
Shays had desired it more than a cen¬ 
tury before. If there was more money 
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in use, prices would increase. Less 
corn, wheat, or cotton would be re¬ 
quired to pay debts which they 
already owed. 

William Jennings Bryan became 
the leader of the debtors in the South 
and West in their struggle against the 
bankers and trusts. He was a famous 
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Theodore Roosevelt, whether he was campaign¬ 
ing for office or waging a reform, was always 
an energetic, enthusiastic speaker. Here he is 
speaking to an audience in the Guildhall, 
London, England. 

orator who became a candidate of the 
Democrats for President in 1896. He 
bitterly attacked the bankers, saying: 
“You shall not press down upon the 
brow of labor this crown of thorns. 
You shall not crucify mankind upon 
a cross of gold.” Bryan was unsuc¬ 
cessful in the election, however. A 
majority of the voters may have de¬ 
sired to control the power of the great 
bankers and trusts but they were un¬ 
willing to experiment with cheap 
money in order to control trusts. 

' At the beginning of the twentieth 


century (in 1901) the trusts seemed to 
be stronger than ever before. Their 
success in defeating Bryan had given 
them increased confidence as they 
peered into the future. There seemed 
to be no reason for them to fear the 
government. It was true that the 
Sherman Act remained the law, but 
the trusts had always found ways to 
get around it. Some trusts continued 
to crush their weaker rivals in any 
manner they desired, and felt that 
their acts were none of the govern¬ 
ment’s business. 

The Power of the Trusts Is Checked 

The power of the trusts, however, 
was destined to be checked. Public 
feeling against the trusts continued to 
grow, despite the defeat of Bryan. 
This feeling reached a climax just 
about the time President McKinley 
fell before an assassin’s bullet and 
Vic e-President Theodore Roosevelt 
moved into the White House, in 1901 

Roosevelt was one of the most 
remarkable men in our history; both 
his friends and his enemies could 
agree on that. He was equally at home 
with bankers and cowboys; with 
statesmen and prize fighters. He was 
so full of energy and was so actively 
interested in such a wide variety of 
subjects that he made the word 
“strenuous” mean something. He 
made himself from a sickly youth to a 
perfect picture of health. He had 
become a public hero in the war with 
Spain and could talk as easily with 
statesmen and emperors as with rail¬ 
road conductors. When he was made 
President he was not yet forty-three 
years old. He was a well-educated 
son of one of New York City’s pros¬ 
perous families, but it was he, rather 
than Bryan, who was to place the 
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great bankers, railroad builders, and 
founders of trusts under control. 

It would be wrong to state that 
Roosevelt had any particular dislike 
for rich men as such. Nor could it be 
said that he was opposed to trusts. 
They had nothing to jfear from him if 
they obeyed the law. He summed up 
his views in one sentence: ‘"We are 
neither for the rich man as such nor 
the poor man as such; we are for the 
upright man, rich or poor.’’ He de¬ 
clared himself in favor of a “square 
deal” for all classes in the population. 
He was referred to, however, by his 
enemies as “Theodore the Meddler” 
because he was constantly interfering 
with big business. 

Hill, Harriman, and Morgan were 
astonished when Roosevelt took the 
Sherman Act out of mothballs and 
used it to halt their great railroad 
schemes, but it worked. Mining and 
lumber kings were aroused when he 
set aside large areas of public lands 
for the nation instead of selling them 
for little or nothing. Big business did 
not like the way he settled the anthra¬ 
cite (hard coal) strike in 1902. When 
the mine owners refused to try to 
settle their dispute with their laborers, 
Roosevelt threatened to order the 
army to mine the coal, so that the 
public would not freeze. Always be¬ 
fore, the troops had been used to help 
big business, but Roosevelt placed the 
nation as a whole above quarrels 
between industry and labor. 

Roosevelt was a very popular Presi¬ 
dent. He was elected in 1904 with 


Study Activities 

1 . Leaders of Big Business, In Chapter 
23 brief accounts are given of four 


but little difficulty and in 1908 was 
able to turn the Ship of State over to 
his friend, William Howard Taft, 
who was also a Republican. Roose¬ 
velt then left the country on a hunting 
trip to the African jungles. Violent 
quarrels soon broke out among the 
Republicans, however. Roosevelt be¬ 
came Taft’s strongest enemy when he 
returned to the United States. Both 
of them became candidates for Presi¬ 
dent in 1912. Taft was the regular Re¬ 
publican candidate, while Roosevelt’s 
followers were known as Progressives. 

The Democrats selected Woodrow 
Wilson, whose views on government 
and business were somewhat similar 
to Roosevelt’s. He won because the 
Republicans split into two parties and 
divided the Republican vote. He de¬ 
clared that the leaders of our nation’s 
government had given too much con¬ 
sideration to the views and wishes of 
big business and had paid too little 
attention to ordinary Americans. 
Soon after Wilson succeeded Tcift, 
Congress passed the Clayton Act 
which really put teeth into the Sher¬ 
man Act so that bad trusts would fear 
the government’s bite. At about the 
same time the Sixteenth Amendment 
was added to the Constitution. This 
amendment allowed taxes on incomes 
with the result that men who made 
the most money were to pay a larger 
share of the cost of government. The 
great leaders of business and finance 
continued to be powerful, but they 
possessed less control over the nation’s 
government than before. 


leaders in the rise of big business — 
Armour, Rockefeller, Carnegie, and 
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Morgan. Let each member of the class 
collect additional items of information 
about the four by consulting the ency¬ 
clopedias and biographies available in 
the library. These four are only exam¬ 
ples of the “big business barons” of the 
years after 1865. Make a list of as many 
other business leaders of that period as 
you can. Be able to tell what each man 
did. 

2, Interpreting a Chart. Each figure in 
the chart given below represents 5% of the 


4. Definition of Terms. After reading 
Chapter 23 carefully write definitions, 
in your own words, of the following terms 
as they are used in the text. 


agriculture 

trust 

bank 

industry 

investment 

regulation 

freight rate 

corporation 

debtor 

interest 

share-cropper 

monopoly 

mortgage 

big business 


After you 

have written your 

own defi- 


nitions consult the dictionary to verify 
them. 


WORKERS ENGAGED IN FARMING 

WORKERS ENGAGED IN INDUSTRY 

1820 

imtfwmmff 

mt 

1840 

mmm 

m 

1870 

tttftttftf 

mm 

1890 

mm 

mmti 

1910 


mmtm 

1930 

tm 



workers of the United States. Study the 
chart carefully and then answer the ques¬ 
tions given below. 

a. What would be a good title for the 
chart? 

h. What percentage of the workers in 
America were farmers in the years shown 
on the chart? 

c. What percentage were industrial 
workers in each year? 

d. Can you tell from the chart how 
many workers there were in the country 
during any of the years listed? 

3. Effects of the Rise of Industry. Make 
a list of the effects of the rise of industrial 
big business after the War between the 
States. Which of the effects have been 
beneficial, and which harmful? 


5. A Problem in ^^Big FiguresP On 
page 380 are given most of the following 
figures about the total value of goods 
manufactured each year in the United 
States. In 1849 the country produced 
$1,000,000,000 worth of goods. In 
1899 thirteen times as much was pro¬ 
duced. Between 1899 and 1914 this 
figure was doubled. What was the 
total amount produced, according to 
these general figures, in the year 
1914? 

6. Organizing a Corporation. Have the 
class organize a corporation. Decide 
what the corporation should manu¬ 
facture and how much money it would 
take to start work. Decide on par value 
for the stock, and issue shares of it to 
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each class member. What would happen 
if your corporation made a 10% profit? 
What would happen if it lost money 
during the year? 

7. A Film Program. Secure, from the 
nearest library of educational films, the 
films on Steely Furnaces of Industry^ Story 
of Coaly and Men and Machines for use in a 
school assembly program. 

8* Analyzing a Speech. Mary Lease, a 
leader in the “revolt of the fcirmers,’’ 
made a speech in Omaha in 1890, in 
which she said: “Wall Street owns the 
country. It is no longer a government of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people, but a government of Wall Street, 
by Wall Street, and for Wall Street. . . . 
We were told four years ago to go to work 
and raise a big crop and that was all we 
needed. We went to work and plowed 
and planted. The rain fell, the sun shone, 
nature smiled, and we raised the big crop 
they told us to. And what came of it? 
Eight-cent corn, ten-cent oats, two-cent 
beef, and no price at all for butter and 
eggs — that’s what came of it!” 


Explain the meaning of the phrases 
used in the quotation. What do you 
think of Mary Lease’s statement? 

9. A Political Party Platform. In 1840 
the Populist Party adopted a platform 
which said “The fruits of the toil of 
millions are boldly stolen to build up 
colossal fortunes for a few.” The platform 
demanded, among other things “a gradu¬ 
ated income tax, postal savings banks, 
government ownership of monopolies” 
and “reduction of the tariflF.” Can you 
explain all these references? Which of 
their demands have since been satisfied? 

10, Roosevelt. Write a brief 
biography of Theodore Roosevelt. In 
what ways did he seek to regulate big 
business? #"he following books about 
Roosevelt are interesting reading. 

J. B. Bishop (Editor), Theodore RooseveWs Let¬ 
ters to His Childreriy Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1923. 

Hermann Hagedorn, The Bofs Life of Theodore 
Roosevelty Harper & Brothers, 1922. 

James Morgan, Theodore Roosevelt: The Boy and 
the Mauy The Macmillan Company, 1919. 
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•‘Workingmen are at the foundation of 
society* Show me that product of human 
endeavor in the making of which 
the workingman has had no share, and 
1 will show you something that society 
can well dispense with." 

Samuel Gompers 
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DISCOVERY OP AMERICA 



LEADERS OF LABOR 


Early Labor Organizations 

Uriah S. Stephens was educated to 
be a Baptist minister but became a 
tailor instead. In 1869 at the age of 
forty-eight he was a garment cutter 
in Philadelphia. He organized the 
“Noble Order of the Knights of 
Labor” with the assistance of six 
other garment cutters. At first it was 
a secret society to protect the laborers 
from their employers. Even its name 
was kept from the public. Stephens 
welcomed all kinds of workers, both 
skilled and unskilled, hoping to unite 
all laborers in the one union. Some 
of his aims were an eight-hour day, 
the abolition of child labor, fairer 
wages, and the arbitration of labor 
disputes. For the first ten years, how¬ 
ever, progress was slow, and the public 


was suspicious of the Knights of Labor 
because of its secrecy. 

Then in 1879 Terence V. Powderly 
replaced Stephens as head of the 
Knights of Labor. At the age of 
thirteen he had gone to work as a 
switch tender; at seventeen he had 
become a machinist’s apprentice. In 
1877 at the age of twenty-eight he 
had been elected mayor of Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, as the candidate of 
a labor party. With Powderly as 
leader, the order of the Knights of 
Labor grew rapidly, especially after 
it did away with secrecy. In 1886 at 
the height of its power the organiza¬ 
tion had, it was claimed, over 700,000 
members, mostly unskilled laborers. 

The Knights of Labor was a very 
democratic organization. It included 
women as well as men, Negroes as 



Brown Brothers 


The founders of the Knights of Labor, 1886 , pose for a group photograph. The vacant chair is that of 
U. S. Stephens, the chief organizer of the Knights. 
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well as whites, and both skilled and 
unskilled workers. Its very readiness 
to admit new members, however, 
resulted in its greatest weakness and 
its downfall. Its vast numbers of 
unskilled laborers were not ready to 
assume so much responsibility. Many 
of them had but recently arrived from 
Europe and had not had time to learn 



Samuel Gompers as he appeared at about the 
time he helped to organize the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor. 


American ways of living. The great 
mass of uneducated, unskilled work¬ 
ers refused to listen to the advice of 
Powderly. They insisted on running 
the Knights of Labor to suit them¬ 
selves. Some members were respon¬ 
sible for so many violent acts that 
public opinion was aroused against 
their organization, and the Knights of 
Labor declined rapidly in importance. 

Its place was taken by the Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labor under the 
leadership of a cigar maker named 
Samuel Gompers. 

Gompers was born in 18S0 in a 
tenement in London, England — the 


son of Jewish parents. He came to 
New York City at the age of thirteen. 
During the following year he joined a 
cigar-makers’ union and later became 
its president. In 1881 he helped to 
organize the American Federation of 
Labor. He became its first president, 
a position he held with the exception 
of one year until his death in 1924. 
During the first few years the new 
labor movement was slow to grow, 
but by 1914 it had more than two 
million members. This success was 
due in large measure to the leader¬ 
ship of Gompers. His ability won 
him a place in the history of American 
labor similar to that of Rockefeller 
in the development of business. He 
was the greatest of the pioneer labor 
leaders. 

The American Federation of Labor 
was not so much one big union as 
it was a confederation of many inde¬ 
pendent unions. For example, al¬ 
though the cigar makers were mem¬ 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor, they kept their own union and 
were left very much alone to run 
their own affairs. The same was true 
of the carpenters, and the bricklayers, 
and other groups of workers. 

Unlike the Knights of Labor, the 
A. F. of L. was confined to skilled 
laborers. This policy provided no 
protection to the nine laborers out of 
ten who were unskilled and needed 
protection most. It was partly re¬ 
sponsible, however, for the success of 
Gompers’s organization where the 
Knights of Labor had failed. The 
skilled workers of the American Fed¬ 
eration were opposed to violence. 
They lived up to the contracts which 
they made with their employers, and 
won the respect of both the public and 
business. 
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Gompers encouraged skill in any 
union. If there were differences be¬ 
tween laborers and employers which 
could not be settled in a friendly spirit 
his favorite weapon was the strike. 
He was opposed to violence such as 
the destruction of the employer’s prop¬ 
erty. His main aims were the eight- 
hour day, the abolition of child labor, 
and the improvement of working 
conditions. He felt that labor could 
gain more by being independent in 
politics than by becoming closely 
associated with either the Democrats 
or the Republicans. He believed that 
the American Federation of Labor 
should help elect candidates, regard¬ 
less of party, who had shown them¬ 
selves to be friends of labor, and that 
the organization should oppose its 
enemies. 

There were, however, other labor 
leaders and other labor organiza¬ 
tions. Among the most powerful of 
all labor organizations were the four 
railway “brotherhoods” (unions of 
engineers, of conductors, of firemen, 
and of brakemen). Their great power 
was due largely to the fact that the 
entire nation’s system of transporta¬ 
tion depended upon them. Most of 
the nation’s business would be at a 
standstill if the trains failed to run. 

The engineer at the throttle of the 
locomotive is one of labor’s greatest 
aristocrats. He knows that the safety 
of the train is in his hands; he realizes 
that the exchange of goods depends 
upon him. He has to have character 
to hold his job. He is likely to be ex¬ 
pelled from his union by the other 
members if he gets drunk or even if 
he fails to pay his debts. His is not 
the life of a coward, and he is often 
likely to be a hero — as likely as a 
soldier on the battlefield. 


To be an engineer he has first to be 
a fireman, generally from four to 
twelve years, and firemen themselves 
are selected men who have passed 
severe physical examinations. As a 
fireman he is required to shovel from 
fifteen to twenty-five tons of coal into 
the blazing firebox during an eight- 
to twelve-hour run. In winter icy 
winds and blasts from the firebox 
combine to attack him. The strain of 
looking into the blaze alone may 
harm his eyes so that he can advance 
no farther. It has been estimated that 
out of every one hundred firemen 
only seventeen become engineers, and 
of these only six ever are allowed to 
drive passenger engines. 

The first of the great railway broth¬ 
erhoods was the Brotherhood of Loco¬ 
motive Engineers, organized at De¬ 
troit in 1863. The Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen was founded in 
1869. Both of them, and also the 
other two railway brotherhoods — of 
Conductors and of Brakemen — were 
fortunate in having fine leadership 
and soon were earning reputations as 
fine unions. 

Younger Labor Organizations 

In 1905 the Industrial Workers of 
the World, commonly known as the 
I.W.W., was organized. The I.W.W. 
wished to unite all workers, both 
skilled and unskilled, into one union. 
In that respect the I.W.W. was sim¬ 
ilar to the Knights of Labor. In other 
ways, however, it differed greatly 
from the unions that had existed be¬ 
fore that time. It favored such things 
as sabotage (the destruction of factory 
machinery) in order to bring em¬ 
ployers to their knees. It also hoped 
that the time would come when the 
working class would possession 
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Culver Service 

Women working in the sewing room of A. T. Stewart Company in New York City. The firm was 
bought out by John Wanamaker a few years later. 


of the earth” and posses.s the factories 
themselves. People who favored such 
ideas were known as (Communists 
because they wished all property 
owned “in common.” 

Neither the Industrial Workers of 
the World nor Communism, how¬ 
ever, made much headway in our 
nation. The average American had 
enjoyed the habit of doing very much 
what he pleased. The less the govern¬ 
ment or anyone else regulated his 
activities the better he liked it. He 
was as much opposed to giving up his 
American democracy to labor leaders 
as to any other kind of leader. Our 
great American labor leaders, such as 
Samuel Gompers, were as bitter 
against the aims of the! Industrial 
Workers of the World as were the em¬ 
ployers and the farmers. This organ¬ 
ization collapsed at the time of World 
War I, partly because it sought to 
hinder the nation's war effort. It 
could not prosper without public ap¬ 
proval. It did cause, however, the 


American Federation of Labor to take 
greater interest in the problem of 
unskilled workers. 

Women had belonged to unions for 
many years. Their unions, however, 
were weak until after the beginning 
of the twentieth century. Great 
strikes broke out among needle- 
workers, starting in 1909. Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx was one of the 
companies concerned. Its employees 
won their strike with the assistance of 
the Women’s Trade Union League. 
The company and the workers agreed 
to organize a joint board of their 
representatives to settle any disputes 
which might arise. This new method 
of settling disputes was called “arbi¬ 
tration.” It resulted in permanent 
peaceful relations between the com¬ 
pany and its workers. The needle 
workers’ strikes also led to stronger 
organizations which included wom¬ 
en workers. The Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union soon rose to third 
place among the unions which made 
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up the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Other labor organizations were 
formed which were destined to be¬ 
come even more important after 1915 
than before. Chief among these 
unions was the United Mine Workers 
under the leadership of John Mitchell. 

HOW UNIONS OPERATE 

Why There Are Unions 

Before unions were organized the 
individual worker was at the mercy of 
the factory owner. The owner deter¬ 
mined how much money the worker 
should receive for his services, and 
could fire the worker for any reason 
whenever he felt like it. The worker, 
acting alone, could not do much to 
correct this unequal situation. He 
knew the factory owner probably 
could find some other worker to take 
his place if he demanded higher 
wages. He also would have consider¬ 
able difficulty obtaining a job at a 
higher wage in another factory. 

After unions were organized, how¬ 
ever, the worker was not at the mercy 
of his employer. Workers acting to¬ 
gether were much stronger than when 
acting separately, and the factory 
owner felt compelled to listen to what 
they had to say. They had a much 
better opportunity to obtain higher 
wages, shorter hours of labor, and 
better working conditions. 

The unions were stronger in some 
factories than in others. Sometimes 
the factory owner continued to hire 
workers who did not belong to unions 
even in factories where unions existed. 
This practice was known as the “open 
shop’’ because employment was open 


This organization became of impoi- 
tance in the soft-coal fields in 1897 
and by 1915 had won complete con¬ 
trol over labor in both the soft- and 
hard-coal districts. Still another im¬ 
portant union, organized near the 
close of this period, was the Amalga¬ 
mated Clothing Workers of America. 


to anybody. The unions did not like 
the open shop; they became weaker 
every time the owner hired a worker 
who did not belong to their organiza¬ 
tion. They insisted on what was 
known as the “closed shop.” That 
meant that no workers could be hired 
unless they joined the union. Many 
workers found that it was necessary 
for them to join unions in order to 
have jobs. 

Workers were admitted to unions 
if the members of the union saw no 
reason to keep them out. All mem¬ 
bers of the union had the right to vote 
at union meetings. They could decide 
who was to be their president, vice- 
president, secretary, and treasurer, 
and could help settle union problems. 
All workers were expected to pay 
dues. Some of this money would go 
to the national union to look after 
the interests of all its workers every¬ 
where. The remainder would be kept 
in the local treasury to be used to 
carry on its activities. If the factory 
owner tried to take unfair advantage 
of his workers, the money might be 
used to prevent it. 

Management's Weapons 

There are various weapons that can 
be used by the management of the 
factory when there are labor disputes. 
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One such weapon is the “lockout’^ 
which exists when the management 
shuts down the machinery, locks the 
doors, and stops manufacturing. 
When the lockout is used it is the 
hope of the management that the 
workers will be forced to accept the 
company’s terms in order to avoid 
starvation. Another weapon of man¬ 
agement is the “blacklist.’* This is a 
list of workers who have been known 
to cause trouble; a worker whose 
name is on that list would have serious 
difficulty finding employment. The 
management has sometimes refused 
to recognize the union or to pay any 
attention to its officers. If the man¬ 
agement feels required to recognize 
some type of union it has sometimes 
organized a “company union.” This 
type of union is generally controlled 
by the management, and the workers 
have little power. 

Labor’s Weapons 

There are various weapons that 
labor can use if disagreements be¬ 
tween workers and employees cannot 
be settled in peaceful fashion. Some 
workers, called “pickets,” may walk 
back and forth in front of a company’s 
building with signs reading “Unfair 
to Labor,” asking laborers not to work 
there and customers not to go there. 
Other workers may start a “boycott,” 
asking the public to buy no goods 
made by the company that owns the 
factory. The strongest weapon, how¬ 
ever, that labor possesses is the strike. 
In a strike the workers stop working 
and seek to prevent others from taking 
their place. 

A strike can be a terrible thing for 
all concerned. It may hurt the worker 
most of all, esp>ecially if he has no 
money saved up for food or if his 


union is poor. His table may be bare 
and there may be no milk even for 
his children. The factory owner will 
not be in danger of starving; but other 
firms will secure some of his business 
while his machines are idle. People 
who have money invested in his com¬ 
pany will feel their pocketbooks being 
pinched, and the owner himself may 
be forced into bankruptcy. 

In 1877 a strike was called on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad when 
the workers refused to accept a fourth 
reduction of wages in seven years. As 
the strike spread, there were bloody 
riots in Baltimore and Pittsburgh, and 
clashes between mobs and troops. In 
1886 police tried to break up a meet¬ 
ing of strikers at Haymarket Square, 
Chicago. Someone in the crowd 
threw a bomb that killed and injured 
policemen. In 1892, when the Car¬ 
negie Steel Company reduced wages 
and refused to recognize the union, 
another important strike resulted. A 
pitched battle took place between the 
workers and three hundred armed 
detectives hired by the company. 
Many were wounded and some killed. 

In the year 1894 there were many 
strikes, with three quarters of a mil¬ 
lion laborers involved. The fiercest 
conflict occurred at Chicago because 
of wage cuts by the Pullman Com¬ 
pany. Mobs and gangs of hobos and 
criminals took advantage of the 
struggle between owners and laborers, 
to steal and burn and kill. President 
Cleveland finally sent troops to restore 
order and guard the mail. This he 
accomplished, but in doing so he 
helped the owners to defeat the la¬ 
borers. During the strike a Federal 
court issued an order, called an “in¬ 
junction,” forbidding the workers to 
interfere with the operation of the 
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railroads. This also helped the owners 
to defeat the laborers. The unions 
felt that the government was taking 
sides against them. 

In 1902 came the great strike among 
the miners of hard coal while Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt was President. On this 
occasion the labor leaders were will¬ 
ing to compromise, but the owners 
were not. In this case the government 
appeared on the side of labor. Roose¬ 
velt threatened to use the United 
States Ai'my to mine coal unless the 
owners would agree to compromise. 

Sometimes in the wars fought be¬ 
tween the workers and employers the 
public suffered more than either the 
workers or the employers. A coal 
strike was especially serious. Coal 
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miners might have empty pocket- 
books, but ordinary citizens in the 
Northern climate would be com¬ 
pletely at the mercy of a cruel winter. 
Industries employing large numbers 
of people might have to shut down 
for lack of fuel. 

The government, however, did not 
make any great effort to prevent such 
labor conflicts. Workers and em¬ 
ployers would fight it out until one or 
the other was completely beaten or 
until public opinion forced them to 
give up. The government chose not 
to interfere in labor disputes during 
the period that ended in 1915 except 
for the few times that it became 
necessary for American troops to 
restore order. 


WHAT ORGANIZED LABOR GAINED 


Gains for Men and Women 

In the half century ending in 1915 
the condition of labor was gradually 
improved. The day had passed when 
men, women, and children were 
required to work in the factories from 
dawn to darkness. Gradually the 
hours of labor were reduced until at 
the time of World War I eight hours 
became the normal working day. 

One of the greatest labor problems 
had to do with injury or death to 
workingmen attending machines. At 
first it was generally understood that 
any danger from machinery was not 
the concern of the factory owner. It 
was felt that the danger was part of 
the job and that the laborer assumed 
all the risk when he accepted the 
work. Public opinion gradually 
changed, however. If a worker was 
injured in spite of all his care and 


precaution, it did not seem fair that 
he should bear the burden himself; 
if he was killed, there seemed no 
reason why his family should endure 
poverty. Finally in 1902 Maryland 
made employers legally responsible 
for injuries received by laborers while 
at work. By 1917 all but ten states 
had set up some sort of insurance plan 
to take the burden of factory accident 
off the shoulders of labor. Far too 
many workmen, however, were being 
injured in factories in spite of the 
precautions taken. 

Women were often employed to 
tend factory machines because they 
could work for less than men. In 1,880 
only one woman out of every six 
worked outside her own home, but in 
1910 this was true of one in every four. 
At just about that time, however, a 
great change took place. Women in 
unions everywhere were demanding 
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Brown Brothers 

Boys at work in a coal mine. The dust in the breaker was so dense at times as to obscure the view. 
Today child labor is very much restricted. 


wages equal to those of men engaged 
in the same occupations. Then states 
passed laws which protected women 
in industry and determined under 
what conditions they might work. 
The re.sult was that the factory owner 
was not so anxious to employ women 
as before. Besides, as wages increased, 
more and more men were receiving 
pay large enough to support their 
families without the assistance of their 
wives. 

Gains for Children 

The war on child labor was a long 
uphill battle. Jacob Riis told of a 
little New York girl making cash 
sales of SI 67 in a single day, but re¬ 
ceiving a salary of only $2 a week. 
Even then she was fined sixty cents 
out of her $2 as a result of a slight 
mistake which she had made. In one 
store the superintendent and time¬ 
keeper divided up 83,000 of such fines 
at the end of the year. The cashgirls 


were sometimes reejuired to pciy for 
the aprons they wore on th('ir jobs. 
They often worked as much as sixteen 
hours a day. 

Children as young as five worked 
all day long making paper flowers and 
folding envelope's in city tenements. 
In New York alone from ten thousand 
to twenty thousand c:hildren worked 
in factories. It was not unusual for 
some of the younger children to catch 
their fingers in the machines or have 
sharp needles stab through their 
hands. 

Some states passed laws to regulate 
child labor, but the number of chil¬ 
dren between ten and fifteen who 
were working increased from 739,000 
in 1870 to 1,990,000 in 1910. By 
1910 nearly 19 per cent of all children 
between those ages were working for 
a living. There was great difficulty in 
putting an end to child labor by state 
laws. Just as soon as one state pro¬ 
tected its children, the factory owners 
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of neighboring states were given an 
advantage over the businessmen of 
the state having the law. 

By 1912, however, some kind of 
child labor laws existed in thirty-eight 
states. In 1916 Congress passed a law 
to keep goods made by child labor 
from passing across state boundary 
lines, although it was of little impor¬ 
tance because the Supreme Court 
decided tlie law was contrary to the 
Constitution. Child labor was being 
used less and less in any case, partly 
because of compulsory education laws 
in all Northern and Western states. 
By 1920 only eight and a half per cent 
of the children between ten and fifteen 
years of age were employed, as com¬ 
pared with n(‘arly nineteen per cent 
in 1910. 

The Department of Labor 

Fhe growing importance of labor 
in the life of the nation was recog¬ 
nized by our national government, 
in which there had been a Bureau of 
Labor ever since 1884. A new De¬ 
partment of Labor was organized in 
1913, with a Secretary of Labor to 
assist the President in solving labor 
problems. It includes a Children’s 
Bureau which administers aid to 
crippled children and contributes to 
the welfare of children in other ways. 
A second bur(!au looks after the 
interests of women in industry, an¬ 
other bureau collects and reports 
labor statistics, and yet another 
bureau sees that national laws relat¬ 
ing to wages and hours of labor are 
obeyed. 

Labor Becomes a Giant 

In 1890 Congress had passed the 
Sherman Act to regulate big business 
concerns known as trusts. It had not 


been the intention of Congress to have 
this law apply to labor unions. How¬ 
ever, it is the responsibility of our 
Federal courts to determine what 
laws mean, and some judges decided 
that labor unions were really trusts. 
In the Danbury Hatters’ case, a labor 
organization was found guilty of 
violating the Sherman Act because 
it had interfered with commerce 
among the states. If labor unions 
were to be punished for interfering 
with interstate commerce, they would 
partially lose their greatest weapons, 
such as the boycott and the strike. 
Finally, in 1914, Congress passed the 
Clayton Act which, besides other im¬ 
portant provisions, declared that the 
laws against trusts did not apply to 
labor unions. This law was a great 
victory for organized labor, and at 
the close of this period (1860”1915) 
labor was a giant in size and pow(T. 

In fact, the ordinary American 
citizen found himself surrounded by 
giants in 1915. There were the great 
railroads upon which the nation de¬ 
pended. There were the great indus¬ 
tries against which it was difficult and 
often impossible for a small business¬ 
man to compete. And there were the 
great labor unions which were be¬ 
coming as powerful as any of the other 
giants. The ordinary citizen might 
not be able to find a job unless he 
joined a union. He and his family 
might freeze if strikes closed down the 
coal mines. He would have a difficult 
time trying to exist if railroad workers 
and factory laborers remained idle, 
unless he lived on a farm. Would he 
succeed in keeping these giants under 
control, or would one of them finally 
become his master? He could not be 
certain in 1915 nor even in much 
later years. 
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Study Activities 


1, Early Labor Unions. After reading the 
first section of Chapter 24 make a chart 
on “The Rise of Labor,” in four columns 
with these headings: (1) Name of Labor 
Union, (2) Leaders, (3) Aims of the 
Union, (4) Its Unusual Features. 


2. An Inscription. Samuel Gompers is 
one of the great figures in the history of 
labor unions. Read what the textbook 
and the encyclopedias have to say about 
him, and then write a statement of not 
more than fifty words as a tribute suitable 
for inscription on a monument to him. 


3. Labor Definitions. Write your defini¬ 
tions for the following words or expres¬ 
sions which are necessary to an under¬ 
standing of “T'he Rise of Labor.” By a 
careful reading of the text you should be 
al)le to form your definitions. After you 
hav^e made your definitions, check on 
them in the dictionary. 


unskilled worker 
skilled worker 
union 
strike 

arbitration 


open shop 
closed shop 
lockout 
blacklist 
company union 


boycott 
picket 
injunction 
child labor 


4. A Dramatization. In 1902 John Mitch¬ 
ell, leader of the United Mine Workers, 
called a strike for better working condi¬ 
tions and higher pay. He said that if an 
impartial committee made up of promi¬ 
nent church leaders should find that 
“the average pay of a miner is sufficient 
for him to live, maintain his family, and 
educate his children in a manner con¬ 
formable to American citizenship” he 
would call off the strike. The leader of 
the mine owners, George F. Baer, replied 
that “anthracite mining is a business, and 
not a religious, sentimental, or academic 
proposition.” Feeling grew very bitter, 
and President Theodore Roosevelt had to 
intervene. He sent Elihu Root, a promi¬ 
nent lawyer and statesman, to interview 
the leaders, and they agreed to submit 


the issue of the strike to an arbitration 
commission appointed by Roosevelt. 
Select members of the class to dramatize 
a session of the arbitration commission. 
John Mitchell and George F. Baer 
should argue their cases, and Elihu Root 
should present the case of the public. 

5. Books to Read. With the Men Who Do 
Things, a book by Alexander R. Bond 
(Scientific American Publishing Co., 
1930), is the story of workers and their 
work — building skyscrapers, digging 
tunnels, doing the work of the nation. 
The Story of Mining, by Martha Gruening 
(Harper & Brothers, 1931), is an intro¬ 
duction in story form to the dangers 
faced by those who dig deeply into the 
earth. Lumber camp, by Glen Rounds 
(Holiday House, Inc., 1937), is an excit¬ 
ing story of work in the forests. Within 
Our Gates, edited by Mary B. McLellan 
and Albert V. DeBonis (Harper & 
Brothers, 1940), is a collection of stories, 
essays, and sketches by and about various 
immigrant groups at work in America. 
Interesting reports to the class could be 
given about each of these books. 

6. Labor'"s Gains. Make a list of gains 
that labor in the United States had made 
by 1915. Try to include some gains not 
mentioned in Chapter 24. 

7. A Cartoon. Draw a cartoon of a 
worker making up his mind whether to 
join a union or not. Bring out the ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages the worker 
is considering. Place the best cartoons, 
with good titles, on the bulletin board. 

8. The Department of Labor. Consult 
your civics books and available ency¬ 
clopedias to find information about the 
Department of Labor to add to that 
given in Chapter 24. Appoint a small 
committee to give a special report on 
the work of the Department of Labor. 
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LEADERS IN COMMERCE 


Leaders in Commerce within Our 
Country 

John Wanamaker was born in 1838 
on the outskirts of Philadelphia, the 
son of a brickmaker. At the age of 
fourteen he was working as an errand 
boy for a Philadelphia publisher. He 
did other kinds of work later, and 
was undecided for some time whether 
to become a clergyman or to enter 
business. He finally made up his mind 
to become a merchant. In 1875 he 
startled Philadelphia by buying the 
old ‘^Grand Depot” of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad. He changed this 
abandoned railroad station into a 
department store. By department 


store is meant a store in which a great 
variety of articles are brought} together 
under one roof. One room or depart¬ 
ment might be stocked with furni¬ 
ture, another with groceries, another 
with jewelry, another with children’s 
clothing, and so on. A shopper might 
be able to buy everything she needed 
in that one building, instead of travel¬ 
ing from store to store. 

Wanamaker introduced many new 
ideas in his department store. He 
charged ‘"one price to all” instead of 
whatever he thought the customer 
would pay. He marked the price 
plainly on the goods, and guaranteed 
money back if the customer was not 
satisfied. He bought directly from 



Courtesy of John Wanamaker 

In 1876 John Wanarf^er converted a rambling old freight depot into a huge dry goods and men’s 
clothing store, the “Grand Depot,” which attracted considerable attention from visitors to the 
Centennial Exposition. 
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Courtesy of F. W. Woolworth Co. 


Frank W. Woolworth (p. 402) opened his “hve and ten cent’* store In Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 1879. 
Thirty-four years later he opened the Woolworth Building in New York, which for many years 
was the “tallest skyscraper in the world.” 

producers whenever possibl(% and Marshall Field was the son of a 
sent his agents into foreign lands to Massachusetts farmer. In 1850 at 
buy goods to sell in his store. His the age of sixte 4 Pn he went to work in 
prices to customers were lower than a small country store, but the owner 
prices in other stores because he soon decided that the young man 
bought his goods in such large quan- would never succeed in business, 
tities at lower prices from the firms Field moved to Chicago in 1856 and 
that made them. His decision to sell within nine years became the leading 
a certain article often meant pros- partner in Chicago’s largest retail 
perity to the firm that made it. For store. In 1881 he founded Marshall 
example, his decision to sell Ford Field and Cto. Like Wanamaker he 
automobiles in 1903 had much to do was a pioneer in American business, 
with making the automobile popular His store claims to have been the first 
in the East, and it made possible the to sell goods at lower prices in store 
rapid success of the Ford Motor basemenLs. His agents also went to 
Company. His first department store foreign countries; his own organiza- 
prospered so rapidly that he estab- tion made handkerchiefs in Japan, 
fished one in New York in 1896, and for example. His company bought 
a new one in Philadelphia in 1911. mills in a number of states to manu- 
Wanamaker was seventy-three years facture its own goods. It sold directly 
of age when his new Philadelphia to customers, and also to other stores, 
store was dedicated by the President In 1872 Montgomery Ward issued 
of the United States. a price fist of goods which he would 
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sell by mail. His prices were low 
because he bought directly from pro¬ 
ducers- and sold directly to consumers. 
The idea of ordering by mail rapidly 
became popular, especially in rural 
areas where stores were small and 
few. In 1884 a young station agfent 
began selling watches by mail, lead¬ 
ing to the founding of Sears Roebuck 
& Co. Both firms moved to Chicago, 
where their sales grew far greater than 
the sales of such city department 
stores as Wanamaker’s and Field’s. 

Frank W. Wool worth was a clerk 
in a store in Watertown, New York. 
He decided that money could be 
made by selling many small articles 
for as little as five cents. His first 
store at Utica, New York, was a fail¬ 
ure, but his second attempt at Lan¬ 
caster, Pennsylvania, in 1879, was 
a great success. Soon the great chain 
of “five and ten cent stores” began 
to appear throughout the country. 

The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company was founded in 1859 under 
another name. It was the first suc¬ 
cessful chain store, with several branch 
stores under one management. It 
bought its groceries directly from pro¬ 
ducers in larger quantities at lower 
prices in much the same way as the 
department stores bought their dry 
goods, their furniture, their jewelry, 
and other things. Tea was the prod¬ 
uct with which the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company experi¬ 
mented. Stores were selling tea at a 
dollar a pound, yet were not making 
great profits. Most of the dollar went 
to pay the seven or eight dealers or 
agents who handled the lea in turn 
from the time it left China or Japan 
until it appeared on store shelves. 
The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company decided to buy tea directly 


from China and Japan. Soon it was 
offering customers tea at thirty cents 
a pound similar to what other stores 
were selling for a dollar. The number 
of its branches increased from twenty- 
five in 1865 to two hundred in 1901. 

There were other great department 
stores such as Wanamaker’s and 
Field’s. There were other mail-order 
houses such as Montgomery Ward’s 
and Sears Roebuck’s, other five-and- 
ten-cent stores such as Woolworth’s, 
and many other great chains of stores 
such as the Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company. The companies men¬ 
tioned are just a few well-known ex¬ 
amples. The change from small coun¬ 
try store to large firms was as great as 
the changes in industry and in rail¬ 
roading. The large stores could sell 
their goods at much lower prices. The 
small stores were at a great disad¬ 
vantage just as were small steel com¬ 
panies and small oil concerns; many 
were forced out of business. The cost 
of living was reduced. The reduction 
in the price of tea and other groceries 
was as helpful to Americans as was 
the decrease in the price of steel used 
in the new inventions they bought. 
Americans could afford to buy more 
groceries than before and buy others 
that they could not buy at all before. 
Articles from all parts of the world 
were available for most Americans at 
prices which they could afford to pay. 
Trade within the nation grew from 
about three and a half billion dollars 
in 1860 to about thirty billion in 1914. 

Leaders in Foreign Commerce 

Minor C. Keith (keth) was born in 
Brooklyn, New York, in 1848. As a 
youth he went to Texas and became 
interested in the cattle business, but 
did not remain long. In 1871 at the 
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Courtesy of United Fruit Co^ 

Bananas being transferred from boat to freight car in Galveston, Texas. In most of the ports of our 


country banana boats can be seen unloading the fruit which has become an important port of our 
diet. 


age of twenty-three he was in Costa 
Rica, Central America, building a 
railroad. Until then he had never 
seen a banana. In 1872, however, he 
planted the first marketable bananas 
ever grown in Central America. 
During this same year he shipped two 
hundred bunches of bananas to New 
Orleans at a large profit. From that 
time on he devoted to the banana 
industry all the time he could spare 
from his railroad. 

Meanwhile in 1870 a Yankee sea 
captain, Lorenzo D. Baker, finding 
freight rather scarce, carried a few 
bunches of bananas from Jamaica to 
Boston. The fruit arrived in an eat¬ 
able condition and sold at a good 
profit. The voyage proved that it 
was practical to market bananas from 
Central America in the thickly popu¬ 


lated industrial cities of the North¬ 
east. For some time the bananas re¬ 
mained mainly a curiosity. There 
was only one store in Philadelphia 
where the fruit could be bought at the 
time of the World’s Fair of 1876. 
Each banana was wrapped separately 
in tin foil. It was scarcely one third 
the size of the bananas now on sale, 
but it sold for ten cents. 

Andrew W. Preston, a Boston fruit 
merchant, was among those most 
interested in the new fruit and in the 
activities of Captain Baker. In 1885 
he persuaded nine other men to join 
him in developing the banana trade 
between Central America and Boston. 
They invested $120,000 in their com¬ 
pany and within five years their in¬ 
vestment became worth $531,000, so 
greatly did they prosper. 
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Until 1899 both Minor C. Keith 
and Andrew W. Preston continued to 
carry on their business separately. In 
that year they joined together to form 
the United Fruit Company. They 
became as powerful in commerce as 
Harriman in railroading, Rockefeller 
in business, Morgan in finance, and 
Gompers in labor. By 1913 the 
United Fruit Company was shipping 
enough bananas to the United States 
in one year to fill a freight train four 
hundred miles long. It owned land 
in Central America about equal in 
area to the state of Delaware, and 
743 miles of railroad. It possessed a 
“great white fleet” of forty-one steam¬ 
ships to carry bananas to the United 
States, and chartered forty-nine ships 


from other companies. 11 could sell ba¬ 
nanas at lower prices than its smaller 
rivals and was able to drive them out 
of business. 

In foreign commerce, besides such 
leaders as Keith and Preston, there 
were other great leaders who became 
important before 1915. Many large 
American business firms had their 
own ships. As early as 1871 the 
Pennsylvania Railroad organized a 
line of ships to operate between Phila¬ 
delphia and Liverpool, England. The 
steel companies purchased ore boats, 
and also ships to market their own 
products; oil companies bought their 
own tankers. The greatest develop¬ 
ment of our merchant marine, how¬ 
ever, came after 1915, not before. 


GREAT CHANGES IN FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Growth of Commerce 

Our factories, mines, and farms 
produced an ever-increasing flood of 
goods. Better railroad and steamship 
lines existed to carry these goods to 
world markets. It was only natural 
that our commerce with other nations 
should increase greatly. As the graph 
on page 405 shows, our imports from 
other countries in 1914 were more 
than five times as great as they had 
been in 1860. Our exports to other 
countries were more than six times as 
great. 

The graph also shows changes in 
the comparative amounts of exports 
and imports. Before 1860 there had 
been very few years in which our 
nation had sold more than it had 
purchased. After 1873, however, 
exports were greater than imports 
every year except in 1887 and 1888. 


A change took place in the kinds of 
goods our nation bought from other 
countries. The percentage of manu¬ 
factured goods imported became less 
and less; at the close of the War be¬ 
tween the States two fifths of our 
imports were manufactured goods, 
but by 1900 the fraction was between 
one fifth and one fourth. Our im¬ 
ports of such raw materials as rubber, 
wool, hides, and silk increased most 
rapidly. Imports of raw materials 
amounted to one eighth of our total 
imports in 1870, and one third in 
1900. In 1900 the leading imports 
were, in order of importance, sugar, 
hides, chemicals and allied products, 
coffee, raw silk, cotton manufactures, 
rubber, vegetable fibers, and silk man¬ 
ufactures. 

Equally great changes took place 
in the goods which wc sold to foreign 
lands. During the 1860’s our chief 
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exports were farm crops such as 
wheat, corn, and cotton. Then as 
the meat-packing industry grew, meat 
products became our third largest 
export by 1900, ranking next to grain 
and cotton. Due to the rise of our 
steel industry, iron and steel products 
such as locomotives, rails, pipe, and 


goods, in 1914 they were raw ma¬ 
terials which our own factories would 
use. Second, although our chief ex¬ 
ports around 1860 were farm crops, 
in 1914 they were manufactured 
goods. Third, instead of an agricul¬ 
tural people with little interest in the 
outside world we had become an in- 


Mlllions 
of dollars 



Exports and Imports of the United States, 1860-1914. 


machinery became our fourth most 
important export by 1900. Oil, which 
had not been exported at all before 
1859, took fifth place by 1900 and 
third place by 1914. By 1914 crude 
materials for use in manufacturing 
made up more than a third of what 
we sold, and finished manufactured 
goods were nearly as important. 

In summing up the great changes 
taking place among our imports and 
exports there are three conclusions to 
make. First, although our main im¬ 
ports about 1860 were manufactured 


dustrial and trading nation with in¬ 
terests all over the globe. 

Continents We Traded With 

Our commercial interests were 
greater in some parts of the world 
than in others. During the period 
from 1860 to 1910 our business with 
Europe was greater than with the 
remainder of the world combined. 
Trade with all continents increased in 
amount, but our commerce with 
North America, Asia, and South 
America increased at a greater rate 
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P«re*ntage$ 
of tofol value 



Exports of the United States 

than with Europe. American fac- merce. The Department of Com- 
tories could not have grown so fast merce has been given various duties 
without markets in other parts of the previously performed by other agen- 
world and without raw materials cies of the government, such as taking 
such as tin, rubber, and silk which we the census and granting patents to 
obtained from other lands. inventors. One of its newer duties 

has been to regulate the use of non- 
The Department of Commerce military airplanes. 

The growing importance of com- Two divisions of the Department 
merce in the life of the nation led to of Commerce, as shown in the fol- 
the establishment of the Department lowing sentences, render services of 
of Commerce in 1903. The head of unusual value to the average citizen, 
this department, in the President’s The Bureau of Standards, besides va- 
cabinet, is the Secretary of Com- rious more important duties, tests the 
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Imports of the United States 


textiles used in the clothes we wear, 
and the bricks used in building houses. 
The Weather Bureau reports in¬ 
formation which decreases the haz¬ 
ards of travel on land, on sea, and in 
the air. It enables farmers to pre¬ 
vent the loss of livestock, and to 
protect crops from approaching frost. 
It helps owners of greenhouses lo 
decide when to fire boilers, owners 
of automobiles when to pour some 
anti-freeze solution into radiators, 
and contractors when to halt concrete 
work. 


Wealth from Industry and 
Commerce 

During the nineteenth century, 
there was not enough money in the 
United States to build all the factories 
and railroads and develop all the 
mines. Men living in Europe in¬ 
vested huge sums of money liere, often 
receiving huge profits in return. Even 
as late as 1914 there was more for¬ 
eign money invested in our nation 
than our own citizens had invested in 
other countries. Even then we were 
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Wall Street as it appeared 
in the 1 870’s The street 
gets its name from the 
fact that the early Dutch 
settlers built a wall there 
to keep out the Indians 
Today it is the chief 
financial center of the 
nation, for here is lo¬ 
cated the New York 
Stock Exchange 


d debtor nation as wc had been 
through all our history. A nation is 
a debtor if its citizens owe more money 
to foreigners than foreigners owe to 
them. London remained the most 
important money center in the world. 

Americans, however, were rapidly 
growing more prosperous. Their 
prosperity might })c measured by the 
total wealth of the nation. By total 
wealth is meant the value of farms, 
factories, homes, livestock, minerals, 
automobiles, and all other possessions. 
The total wealth of our nation in¬ 
creased from $7,000,000,000 in 1850 
to $30,000,000,000 in 1870, to 
$88,000,000,000 in 1900, and to 
$321,000,000,000 in 1922. By 1910 


Americans earned in one year 
$31,400,000,000, an amount belween 
four and five times our entire national 
wealth of 1850. 

As they became increasingly 
wealthy, Americans invested more 
money in other nations. At the close 
of 1913 our citizens had $2,500,000,000 
invested in other lands. These invest¬ 
ments were in public utilities, planta¬ 
tions, mines, banks, and almost every 
other business that existed- Ameri¬ 
cans might own Hawaiian sugar plan¬ 
tations, Cuban railroads, Mexican 
oilfields, or other kinds of property 
anywhere. Two fifths of our invest¬ 
ments in other nations were in Mex¬ 
ico, three tenths in Canada, one 
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Broad Street, near Wall 
Street, m New York 
Many stocks and bonds 
not listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange 
are dealt m on the “curb 
market/' which until 
1921 had no building 
but transacted its busi¬ 
ness on the sidewalk of 
Broad Street 



Brown Brothers 


seventh in Europe, and the remainder 
scattered. The United States was soon 
to become a creditor nation, with 
more money owed to our citizens by 
foreigners than our citizens owed to 
them. New York was soon to pass 
Londgn as the money center of the 
world. 

The Ships That Carried the Goods 

Most of our goods were carried in 
foreign ships during the period from 
1860 to 1915. The decline in Ameri¬ 
can shipping began about the time 
of the War between the States. British 
merchants began using iron ships 
driven by steam, but our merchants 
did not follow their example. Our 


beautiful clipper ships were faster but 
they were less dependable and carried 
much less freight. The clipper ships 
could have sailed in circles around 
their rivals when the wind was right, 
but the British ships were the more 
certain to arrive on schedule and 
bring greater profits. During the War 
between the States many American 
ships were destroyed while others were 
transferred under other flags. After 
the war, our citizens were so occupied 
making fortunes from mines, forests, 
and industries that they did not de¬ 
vote much attention to ships. 

It cost more to build ships in the 
United States than in England, and 
more to operate them after they were 
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built, because of the higher wages 
paid American workers. Americans 
could not buy the cheaper foreign 
ships until 1916 because the laws of 
our nation prevented that. Even if 
Americans owned ships they were 
without protection on the oceans be¬ 
cause our government did not possess 
a real navy. The percentage of our 
foreign trade carried in American 
ships decreased rapidly between 1860 
and 1900. Our trade was carried by 
the ships of many foreign nations such 
as the British, the Dutch, and the 
Norwegians. The money which they 
earned could be used to buy more 
American goods. 

Dependence on Foreign Markets 

During the 1870’s we found how 
much the American farmer depended 
upon foreign markets. In 1867 he had 
been able to sell his wheat for a high 
price. Within a few years, however, 
European wars ceased and citizens of 
France, Austria, and Germany that 
had served in armies once more began 
to grow crops. At about the same 
time there were huge harvests in 
Russia and Argentina. As a result 
the American farmer could get for 
his wheat in 1877 only about one third 
what he had received ten years before. 
Corn was so plentiful that it was 
burned as fuel. Thus events in Europe 
and South America led to hard times 
in the farm homes of Kansas and 
other midwestern states. Our farmers 
could not pay what they owed the 
banks, and could not buy what the 
factories made. 

Buying from Other Lands 

Sometimes AiiKTicans have felt 
that they should not buy goods made 
in foreign countries unless it was ab¬ 


solutely necessary. It seemed patri¬ 
otic to buy products made in Ameri¬ 
can factories by American workers. 
Our nation would be stronger when 
wars came if we could keep our own 
factories strong and prosperous. There 
is another side to this picture, how¬ 
ever. Foreign nations cannot afford 
to buy from us if we do not buy from 
them. No nation or individual can 
continually pay money out and not 
take some in. If another nation is to 
buy American goods it needs to sell 
us what it produces. If it is to buy 
American wheat it may need to ship 
us woolen cloth. If we should stop 
buying goods from foreign countries 
where would we find markets for 
what we need to sell? 

Moreover, we began to depend as 
much upon foreign countries for theii 
goods as for their markets. The 
United States Steel Corporation used 
forty products which it imported Irom 
fifty-seven different countries. Greater 
and greater became our need for tin, 
antimony, chromite, vanadium, nickel, 
manganese, tungsten, silk, rubber, 
camphor, jute, and other commod¬ 
ities that are either not produced here 
at all or are produced only in insuffi¬ 
cient quantities. Then, too, coffee 
from Brazil, tea from China, bananas 
from Nicaragua, sugar from Cuba, 
and canned sea food from Japan con¬ 
tributed much to our way of living, 
although we could live fairly well 
without them. 

Our Prosperity 

More and more did the prosperity 
of our nation as a whole depend upon 
the prosperity of the remainder of the 
world. American farmers, factory 
owners, and workers are affected in 
one way or another when hard times 
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fall upon any section of the civilized 
world. American investors may lose 
their money if a foreign factory owner 
becomes bankrupt. American farm¬ 
ers and factories are called upon to 
produce to the limit when wars breeik 
out, only to find their markets very 
much smaller when peace returns. 
We have sudden changes from depres¬ 
sion to prosperity and back to depres¬ 
sion partly because of such wars; this 

SUMMARY 

The changes that occurred in com¬ 
merce in the period 1860-1915 were 
as important as the changes that took 
place in transportation and industry. 
Due to the leadership of great busi¬ 
nessmen such as Wanamaker and 
Keith, Americans became accustomed 

Study Activities 

1 . Store Advertisements, Divide the class 
into six groups. One group should write 
an advertisement, as it might have 
appeared between 1900 and 1915, for 
Wanamaker’s store. A second group 
should write an ad for Marshall Field’s, 
another for Woolworth’s, another for 
Sears Roebuck or Montgomery Ward, 
and another for the ‘‘A and P.” In the 
advertisement tell what is most distinctive 
about the organization and its way of 
merchandising goods. The sixth group 
should construct a model store window 
as it might have been seen at Wana- 
maker’s or Field’s during the first decade 
of the twentieth century. 

2 , An Interview with a Local Merchant. 
Send a committee of class members to 
interview one or two merchants in your 
community in order to find out what 
changes in methods of securing and sell- 


is not a healthful condition. A na¬ 
tion, like a ship with sails, can make 
its best progress in a steady breeze; 
it does not profit from sudden storms 
separated by periods of complete 
calm. We can prosper most when the 
other nations are prosperous, and not 
disturbed by wars. When hard times 
sweep across other lands, we are like 
a storekeeper whose customers are 
without money. 


to articles from all parts of the world 
at much lower prices than before. 
Their standard of living was greatly 
improved. Due to the rapid increase 
in the amounts of imports and ex¬ 
ports, they became increasingly de¬ 
pendent on other nations. 


ing goods have occurred .since 1900. The 
class should formulate very carefully the 
questions it wants its committee to ask 
during the interview, and the committee 
should report to the class on what it 
learns. 

3 . How Well Can You Read Charts? Study 
carefully the charts dealing with exports 
and imports of the United States given 
in Chapter 25 on pages 405, 406, and 
407. Be able to answer the following 
questions. 

a. In about what year did our exports 
become greater than our imports in total 
value? 

b. In which year shown between 1860 
and 1914 was the excess of value of our 
exports over imports greatest? Another 
way of asking the same question is: When 
did we have the greatest balance of trade 
in our favor? . 
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c. What was the total value of goods 
carried in or out of the United States 
in 1870? In 1914? 

d. In which year shown were our ex¬ 
ports to Europe greatest, and in which 
were our imports from Europe greatest? 

e. What section of the world bought 
most from the United States during the 
years 1870-1914? 

/. Do the charts referred to indicate 
what our chief exports and imports were? 

g. In 1900 were our exports to or 
our imports from other parts of North 
America greater? 

A. Did our total trade (both exports 
and imports) with Asia increase or de¬ 
crease between 1870 and 1914? 

4 . Constructing a Bar Graph. On page 
408 figures are given indicating the total 
national wealth of the United States in 
1850, in 1870, in 1900, and in 1922. 
Construct a bar graph comparing the 
wealth of the country at these four dates. 
Explain what is meant by ‘‘total wealth 
of a country.” Can you figure the 
percentage of increase in total wealth from 
1850 to 1922? 

5 . Some Definitions and Comparisons. Ex¬ 
plain the difference between a creditor 
nation and a debtor nation. Between 
exports and imports. 

6 . An International Trade Conference. It is 
sometimes said that Canada and the 
United States are each other’s best 
customers. Select three pupils to study 
our export trade with Canada and three 
others to study Canada’s export trade 
with us. Information may be secured 
from the encyclopedias and the World 
Almanac. After the selected groups have 
found information about trade across 
our northern border, let them hold a 
model international trade conference 
before the rest of the class. They should 
discuss the kinds of goods now most 


readily sold by one country to the other, 
the obstacles to trade, and ways of 
improving trade. 

7 . Our Busiest Seaports. The ten most 
important seaports in the United States 
are Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, New Orleans, Houston, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, and 
Seattle. Appoint committees to gather 
information from geographies, encyclo¬ 
pedias, and other books on each of these 
cities to present to the class. Show espe¬ 
cially the chief imports and exports of 
these busy ports, and descrifjc the routes 
most of the boats follow in going to and 
from these harbors. If you can get in¬ 
formation on the amount of shipping 
handled in each port, try to rank llie 
cities in their importance as shipping 
centers. 

8 . The Things We Use. Make a list of 
all the things you have used so far today. 
Put a check beside each item that de¬ 
pends on some place in the world outside 
the United States for all or part of its 
production. Give your list a good title. 

9 . Information from the Newspapers. On 
the bulletin board place newspaper 
clippings showing information about the 
commerce that is carried on in the 
United States and between the United 
States and other parts of the world. 
Appoint a class committee to go over 
the clippings carefully and tell the class 
what are the most important topics of 
commerce being discussed in the news¬ 
papers on various days. 

10 . Our Standard of Living. Do you 
think you have a better standard of 
living than had boys and girls of fifty 
years ago? Talk this question over with 
your parents, grandparents, and teachers, 
and then hold a class discussion on 
‘‘Our Standard of Living Today.” 
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INDUSTRIAL CHANGES SINCE 1915 


1941 UNITED MINE WORKERS LEAVE CIO 

1935 CIO ORGANIZED 

1935 SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 

1935 WAGNER ACT 

1933 SECURITIES ACT 

1933 NATIONAL RECOVERY ACT 

1932 RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 

1929 THE GREAT PANIC 


WORLD WAR 


WORLD WAR I 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL. 


WAR BETWEEN THE STATES. 




END OF WAR OF 1813 


DEa A RATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


NEW FRANCE CONQUERED. 


“In America we are all more or 
less owners, all workers of high or 
low degrees, and certainly we are all 
consumers. . . . Our interests as members 
of the consuming public are, after all, 
our chief end and objective as citizens 
of our democracy.” 

William Allen White 


JAMESTOWN SETTLED. 


ST. AUGUSTINE SETTLED. 


DISCOVERY OF AMERICA^ 
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BUSINESS HAS ITS UPS AND DOWNS 


In the period since 1915 there have 
been two world wars. World War I, 
which we entered in April, 1917, 
lasted from 1914 to 1918. World 
War II lasted from 1939 to 1945, and 
we entered that conflict in December, 
1941. These wars will be discussed 
in detail in later chapters. As they 
greatly influenced the industrial de¬ 
velopment of our nation, some refer¬ 
ences will be made to them in this 
chapter. Our first purpose now, how¬ 
ever, is to complete the story of 
American industry before we devote 
our main attention to foreign affairs. 

Tragic Years 

During World War I (1914~'1918) 
there was a great demand for the 
goods of American factories and the 
products of American farms. Ameri¬ 
can business was prosperous. After 
the war there was a letdown. Foreign 
nations had less need of the things our 
factories and farms produced. There 
was also a period of corruption in 
politics and business like that which 
had followed the War between the 
States (see Chapter 17). Warren G. 
Harding became President of the 
United States in March, 1921, suc¬ 
ceeding Wilson. He was the victim 
of unworthy businessmen and crooked 
politicians just as Grant had been. 
Men whom Harding trusted tried to 
swindle the nation out of valuable oil 
lands which the government had in¬ 
tended to keep for our defense and 
safety. There were also sickening 
scandals in the Veterans Bureau, the 
Prohibition Bureau, and the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice. 


False Prosperity 

Calvin Coolidge was President from 
1923 to 1929. As Vice-President, he 
completed Harding’s term as Presi¬ 
dent after Harding died; and then in 
November, 1924, he was elected to 
continue as President for the term 
1925-1929. During that period a 
great wave of prosperity seemed to 
sweep the country. All classes ol' 
Americans had money to spend. More 
people invested their savings in stocks 
(see Chapter 23) than ever before. 
It seemed very easy to make money 
that way. A man might pay $100 for 
a share of stock one day and be able 
to sell it for $120 a short time later. 
Laboring men who bought these 
stocks were as anxious as businessmen 
to see industry make profits, because 
that would fill their own pocketbooks. 
So many Americans were making 
money so easily and so fast that hardly 
anyone had any interest in providing 
any further control over busine.ss or 
its methods. People forgot that a $100 
share of stock could fall as well as rise 
in value. 

Few of the people who were buying 
stocks had any idea what the stocks 
were really worth. Actually our citi¬ 
zens were paying much more for stocks 
than they were really worth, and few 
people seemed to realize it. Some of 
our greatest leaders were fooled as 
well as the ordinary citizen. Herbert 
Hoover declared in 1928 that we were 
entering the greatest period of pros¬ 
perity the world had ever seen. He 
spoke of the day when poverty would 
cease to exist at all. Few dijia^reed 
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Wall Street, as it appeared after the stock-market crash of 1929. Compare this picture of 1929 with 
the appearance of Wall Street m the 1870*s as shown on page 408. 


with him. The seeming prosperity 
was not real, however. 

Panic 

Suddenly, in the fall of 1929, shares 
of stock declined in value, and the 
stock market crashed. Factories closed 
down, workers were without jobs, and 
many families had no food and but 
little clothing. Bankruptcy reached 
rich and poor alike as savings of a 
lifetime disappeared overnight. Such 
a situation is generally described as a 
'‘panic.” These hard times were 
caused by world-wide economic con¬ 
ditions and were experienced through¬ 
out much of the civilized world. 
Americans began to realize as never 
before that the prosperity of the 
United States was influenced by con¬ 
ditions and ewents in other nations. 

At first our leaders did not realize 
how serious the situation was in 1929- 
1932. Many thought that things 
would soon take a turn for the better 


and that “prosperity was just around 
the corner.” It was finally realized, 
however, that the nation as a whole 
could not be well and strong until 
business was given some assistance. If 
a large factory was forced to close its 
doors, its closing not only drove men 
from work, but shares of stock might 
become worthless to all who possessed 
them. If a bank was allowed to fail 
many Americans would lose their 
life’s savings. Thus the welfare of 
business became the ( oncern of all. 

Attempts to Bring Back Prosperity 

Herbert Hoover became President 
only a few months before the panic be¬ 
gan. Under his leadership Congress 
established, early in 1932, the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation. This 
organization was to loan government 
money to industries and banks that 
needed and deserved help, to make 
them stronger again. The giving of 
such assistance to industry was called 
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‘‘pump-priming.” It was like pouring 
a small amount of water down a hand 
pump to “prime” it so that the pump 
will be able to bring up water of its 
own. A bankrupt factory, like a dry 
pump, cannot produce until it is 
given some assistance. Hoover also 
tried to help the farmers by having 
the government buy up surplus crops 
which the farmers were unable to sell 
anywhere else. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt followed 
Hoover as President in 1933. During 
World War I he had served as As¬ 
sistant Secretary of the Navy under 
Wilson and had whole-heartedly sup¬ 
ported the reforms of that President. 
Later when attacked by paralysis he 
had fought a long uphill battle to win 
back his health. He was serving as 
Governor of New York state when 
first elected President in 1932. He 
said much about obtaining a “New 
Deal” for the common man. He was 
President for three terms and part of 
a fourth, remaining in office until his 
death in 1945. 

A tremendous change took place in 
our government after Roosevelt fol¬ 
lowed Hoover. It was as great a 
change as had occurred when Jeffer¬ 
son followed John Adams and when 
Jackson followed John Quincy Adams. 
It was just as much a political revolu¬ 
tion. The New Deal talked of a new 
kind of freedom — freedom from 
want. It declared that all men had 
the “right to work.” If a worker was 
without a job it became the duty of 
the government to provide one for 
him. An attempt was made to bring 
back prosperity by creating work, and 
making jobs, for workers who did not 
have employment. The government 
began to spend huge sums of money 
to build post offices, schoolhouses, 


highways, and sidewalks, which were 
needed, so that there would be jobs. 
Money was also provided to keep 
painters, writers, and musicians from 
starving by allowing them to remain 
at their work. Roosevelt tried to 
assist the farmers by paying them to 
grow less so that the smaller crops 
could be sold for higher prices. He 
continued the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to loan money to indus¬ 
tries and banks which deserved assist¬ 
ance. 

In 1933 Congress passed the Na¬ 
tional Recovery Act at the request of 
the President. As a result of this 
act, rules were drawn up to regu¬ 
late nearly all of the American in¬ 
dustry. Suddenly various reforms 
seemed won for which labor had been 
struggling for many, many years. The 
law practically put an end to the 
abuse of child labor; it provided that 
workers could not be (unployed for 
less than a certain wage; it established 
forty hours as the normal week of 
labor; and guaranteed to workers 
their right to have unions. J'hc Su¬ 
preme Court finally said that the Act 
was contrary to the Constitution, but 
Congress passed other acts which the 
courts approved and which saved 
much of what labor had gained. Per¬ 
haps the most famous of these laws 
was the Wagner Act of 1935. 

The Wagner Act established the 
National Labor Relations Board to 
settle labor disputes. It provided that 
elections should be held among la¬ 
borers to determine the kind of labor 
organization the majority in any mill 
or factory wished to have. It also pre¬ 
vented employers from controlling 
unions or from interfering with unions 
in any way. 

One of the chief aims of the New 
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The National Labor Relations Board opens a hearing in Seattle, Washington, for the purpose of 
settling a dispute between a newspaper firm and a union of employees 


Deal was to improve the living condi¬ 
tions of the mass of the people. In an 
age which might well be described as 
^'electrical’’ it was impossible for mil¬ 
lions of Americans to benefit from the 
numerous inventions which required 
electricity for their operation. This 
was especially true of the rural p)opu- 
lation. In only six states of our nation 
in 1930 did more than half of our 
farmhornes have electric lights; in 
eighteen states less than one farm¬ 
house in ten possessed electricity. 
Under the New Deal several dams 
were built which provided additional 
power for electricity, besides prevent¬ 
ing floods or providing water for 
irrigation. In the Tennessee Valley, 
some of this electricity was sold to 
power companies which would build 
lines into rural areas that had never 
had electric lights. In this and various 
other ways the Tennessee Valley 
Authority contributed much to the 
development of that region (Chap¬ 
ter 35). 

Some of the New Deal’s greatest 
changes were included in the Social 


Security Act of 1935. This act pro¬ 
vided for an insurance system so that 
men out of work would have money 
to keep them from starvation; it al¬ 
lowed pensions to old people who 
were in need; and it gave great assist¬ 
ance to the blind, to crippled chil¬ 
dren, and to public health. 

President Roosevelt’s program was 
opposed mainly for three reasons. In 
the first place it was argued that labor 
was receiving special privileges and 
that such laws as the Wagner Act were 
unfair to business. Second, all the 
reforms and changes made govern¬ 
ment expensive. More and more 
people began to wonder where all the 
money was coining from which was 
needed to pay the huge bills. For a 
nation as well as for individuals, it is 
easy to get into debt but much harder 
to get out. Third, Congressmen could 
not be experts in all these matters, so 
many of their laws left great powers 
in the hands of commissions ap¬ 
pointed by the President. This habit 
of leaving things to the President 
and his commissions made President 
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Roosevelt a very powerful individual. 
Many Americans felt that it was 
dangerous to place so much authority 
in the hands of one man. 

Gradually the nation began to re¬ 
cover from the worst period of hard 
times it had ever known. Then came 
World War II; American farms and 


factories were called upon to produce 
to the limit. Factories were greatly 
enlarged that had been deserted but 
a few years before. No worker wa.s 
obliged to be without a job; many 
workers had two jobs. Prosperity 
existed throughout the nation; how 
long it would last, nobody knew. 


UBOR GROWS MORE POWERFUL 


The CIO 

New labor leaders arose to take the 
places of men like Gompers and 
Powderly whom we met in Chap¬ 
ter 24. In 1920 at forty years of age 
John Llewellyn Lewis, a native of 
Iowa, became president of the United 
Mine Workers. This was one of the 
larger unions which made up the 
American Federation of Labor. Lewis 
became convinced that it was wrong 
to limit union membership to skilled 
workers. He allowed common labor¬ 
ers in his own union, and he began to 
insist that all the unions of the Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labor should do 
the same. After all, nine out of ten 
American workers were unskilled and 
they needed protection even more 
than did the skilled workers. 

The skilled workers in the Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labor were op¬ 
posed to the admission of unskilled 
workers. They feared that once the 
common laborers won voting control 
of the unions, the wages of skilled 
laborers would be less. Besides, the 
admission of so many unskilled la¬ 
borers had wrecked the Knights of 
Labor back in the 1880’s. It was 
feared that the American Federation 
of Labor would be wrecked if Lewis’s 
demands were granted. 


Finally in 1935 Lewis and a group 
of labor leaders who agreed with him 
decided to carry out their own ideas 
of labor organization. They seceded 
from the A. F. of L. and created the 
Committee for Industrial Organiza¬ 
tion, called CIO. Lewis and his old 
associates in the American Federation 
of Labor became very bitter enemies. 
Each side sought to take every pos¬ 
sible advantage of the other. The 
CIO had tremendous success. By the 
autumn of 1937 it had 3,700,000 mem¬ 
bers, which was more than the mem¬ 
bership of the older organization. 

It had been Gompers’s belief that 
labor should not select candidates for 
political office (see Chapter 24). He 
preferred rather to help labor’s friends 
and punish labor’s enemies at election 
time. Lewis was determined, how¬ 
ever, that labor should control the 
parties so far as possible. He was 
ready to support whatever political 
party would promise him the most, 
not only with votes but with money 
for election expenses. In 1936 his 
United Mine Workers contributed 
$420,000 to elect candidates favorable 
to labor. 

Labor's New Responsibilities 

Under the New Deal the laboring 
man became powerful and important 
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in the affairs of the nation. His voice 
was sometimes as powerful in the 
1930’s as the voice of industry had 
been in the 1890’s. The laws passed 
under the New Deal won many things 
which labor had always wanted. 
Never before had labor gained so 
much in such a short period of time. 
Its influence in the nation’s capital 
became very great. With increased 
power came increased responsibilities. 
Labor now had the chance to prove 
that Thomas Jefferson was wrong in 
believing that the worker did not 
possess the ability to govern well. 

The great labor unions, however, 


became more divided among them¬ 
selves than they had been before. John 
L. Lewis in 1941 led his United Mine 
Workers out of the CIO Ao become 
an independent union; ^nd in 1946 
he led his union into the American 
Federation of Labor. Sometimes there 
was greater rivalry between the sep¬ 
arate labor groups than between Dem¬ 
ocrats and Republicans. Some labor 
leaders continued to support actively 
President Roosevelt’s New Deal; a 
few others felt that the New Deal was 
not friendly enough to labor, and 
opposed the re-election of Roosevelt 
in 1940 and 1944. 


CHANGES IN TRANSPORTATION AFTER 1915 


Automobile Traffic 

In the period before 1915 the auto¬ 
mobile (Chapter 22) had been mainly 
an experiment and a rich man’s toy. 
In 1915 the day of the automobile was 
barely beginning. Automobiles in 
use in the United States increased 
from three and a half million in 1916 
to ten and a half million in 1921 and 
then to thirty-two million in 1941. Of 
all the automobiles in the world more 
than two out of three were owned by 
Americans. In our nation there were 
ten million more automobiles than 
telephones. 

Vast improvements in our highway 
systems were necessary to keep pace 
with this rapid increase in the number 
of automobiles. Local communities 
were unable to satisfy the demands of 
motorists for paved streets and road.s 
even though many towns and cities 
went deeply in debt. Even the states 
were unequal to the task of road- 
building, and in 1916 the national 


government came forward to assist 
in the building of roads. By 1925 the 
nation as a whole was spending about 
half a billion dollars a year on high¬ 
ways. Surfaced roads increased from 
257,000 miles in 1914 to 1,600,000 
miles in 1941. Of this total, 600,000 
miles of highway were hard-surfaced. 
Our highway engineers constructed 
some roads in such a way that thou¬ 
sands of cars could move in various 
directions at the same time, above and 
below each other, but without inter¬ 
rupting the flow of traffic. Not only 
were the more recent highways built 
to handle traffic efficiently, but to 
serve beauty as well. Travel over 
some of our highways became as pleas¬ 
ant as a drive in the better parks. 

I Vavel was no longer reserved for 
the well-to-do; people of all classes 
crowded the highways. Tourists 
visited all parts of the nation in a way 
these had never been visited before. 
Night and day long lines of trucks 
hurried over the highways carrying 
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Streamlined train, showing lounge, sleeper, and diner. How do the newer metals and plastics help 
make possible this train? Compare with the train picture on page 204. 


the products of farms and the goods of 
factories not only to crowded cities 
but even to remote villages. No longer 
was the farmer usually required to 
deliver his milk and vegetables to a 
railroad station; they might be picked 
up at his own dooryard, Americans 
everywhere were coming to depend 
upon the gasoline motor. 

The greatest problem caused by the 
automobile was that of liighway acci¬ 
dents. Only 1871 Americans had been 
killed by motor vehicles in 1910, but 
by 1941 this had increased to 40,000 
in one y&r — an all-time record. In 
addition, there were 110,000 Ameri¬ 
cans who were permanently injured 
in 1941, and the total number of in¬ 
juries that were not fatal was about 
1,400,000. Thus more than one out 
of every hundred Americans was in¬ 
jured on the highways in one year. 
If Daniel Boone were alive today, he 
might feel that there had been less 
danger among the Indians of Ken¬ 
tucky than now existed on the open 


road. Death was no longer waiting 
behind some bush or rock; instead it 
was speeding along on the highway at 
sixty or seventy miles an hour. 

Railroads 

By 1915 the nation's great railroad 
systems had been constructed, and 
there had been many improvements 
and inventions which had made travel 
safer and more comfortable (Chap¬ 
ter 22). Since 1915 many more im¬ 
provements have been made. Many 
curves in the roadbed have been 
straightened and many steep grades 
have been eliminated. Electric power 
has taken the place of steam in some 
places, especially near the larger 
cities. New air-conditioned, stream¬ 
lined passenger trains have made 
travel on railroads more attractive' 
than ever before. Both passenger and 
freight schedules have been speeded 
up. By 1924 a traveler could go by 
train from Los Angeles to New York 
City in less than seventy hours. By 
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1941 railroads were able to move 
freight at a speed of about seventeen 
miles per hour, and at a cost of little 
more than one cent a ton per mile. 

The railroads have been a sick in¬ 
dustry, however. They suffered mainly 
because of competition from motor, 
water, and air traffic. During twenty- 
six months of World War I they were 
administered by the government. 
During the hard times of the 1930’s 
nearly a third of the nation’s railroad 
industry became bankrupt. By 1940 
the government had loaned railroads 
almost half a billion dollars so that 
they could continue to remain in 
business. The government also began 
to regulate the railroads’ rivals; busses 
and trucks were regulated in 1936 and 
water traffic in 1939. Then during 
World War II freight and passengers 
crowded the railroads to capacity. 
We were grateful that railroads re¬ 
mained in good condition and that so 
many had been built, especially when 
automobiles were forced off the high¬ 
ways by the scarcity of rubber and 
gasoline, and when submarines lurk¬ 
ing off our coasts interrupted water 
traffic between our ports. The condi¬ 
tion of the railroads began to improve. 

Aviation 

In 1915 the aviation industry was 
still in its infancy. The experiments of 
Langley and the Wright brothers, 
mentioned in Chapter 22, were yet 
fresh in people’s memories. A tre¬ 
mendous development has taken place 
in aviation since 1915, however. The 
beginning of this development was 
largely due to the use of airplanes for 
military purposes in World War I. 
In 1924 a man ninety-three years old 
flew the length of the Oregon trail in 
24 hours. In 1852 he had required 


six months to cover the same route 
with an oxteam. Americans, however, 
did not confine their conquest of the 
air to this country. Richard E. Byrd 
flew over the North Pole in 1926 and 
over the South Pole in 1929. Charles 
A. Lindbergh flew from New York to 
Paris in 33^ hours in 1927. During 
the 1930’s and 1940’s many improved 
airplanes were made, and new speed 
records were established. 

During World War I twelve thou¬ 
sand airplanes were built in our na¬ 
tion. By the middle of the 1920’s 
there were commercial airlines oper¬ 
ating on regular .schedules. They 
carried less than six thousand pas¬ 
sengers in 1926, but the number ex¬ 
ceeded a million and a half in 1939. 
In 1940 more than six million pounds 
of mail and express were carried 
through the air. Huge planes came 
into use to carry passengers to South 
America, Europe, and Asia. Landing 
fields were built to accommodate the 
ships of the sky. By 1940 there were 
2500 airports scattered over the 
nation. 

During World War II the aviation 
industry expanded rapidly. It seemed 
that the earth was to be ruled from the 
sky. We discovered that we were in a 
war which could not be won unless we 
and our allies had more and better 
planes than our enemies. By the end 
of 1944 airplanes were being pro¬ 
duced at the rate of 100,000 annually, 
and 1,910,000 workers were employed 
in their manufacture. Transatlantic 
flights were being dispatched every 
nineteen minutes. Activity was rapidly 
increasing in jet-propulsion of air¬ 
planes. Plans were being made for 
giant clippers to provide faster and 
cheaper air transportation after the 
war ended. 
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OUR RECENT COMMERCIAL GROWTH 


^ * I rt c- c Europe remains our greatest customer 

L,ommercial Lhan^es bmce 1915 decreased greatly in impor- 

Commerce has had its ups and tance. At the same time, our North 
downs since 1915, due to wars and to American trade has increased in im- 
periods of prosperity and panic. In portance and our exports to Asia and 
general, however, it has continued to South America in 1940 were more 
grow. Foodstuffs have ceased to be of than twice as important as they were 
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much importance as exports, while 
the proportion of finished manu¬ 
factured goods exported increased 
from one third of the total in 1914 to 
three fifths in 1941. 

Meanwhile, great changes took 
place in our trade with the various 
continents, as you can readily see 
from the two graphs on this page. 


in 1914. In 1940 the British were our 
best customers, followed in order by 
the Canadians, the French, the Jap¬ 
anese, the Brazilians, and the Argen¬ 
tines. 

There were even greater changes so 
far as our imports were concerned. 
Crude materials increased in impor¬ 
tance as imports; in 1941 rubber made 
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up nearly a third of all the raw mate¬ 
rials which we bought from other 
countries. The goods which we bought 
from North America and South 
America did not vary greatly in im¬ 
portance, but our European imports 
decreased from nearly one half of the 
total to less than one seventh. The 
greatest increase occurred in our pur¬ 
chases from the Far East. In 1914 
only 17 per cent of our goods came 
from Asia and the Pacific Islands, but 
by 1940 this had increased to 39 per 
cent. We received more goods from 
Canada than any other country, fol¬ 
lowed in order by British Malaya, 
Java, Japan, Britain, Cuba, Brazil, 
and India. 

The center of world commerce 
shifted from London to New York 
City. At the outbreak of World War I 
in 1914 New York was practically tied 
with London, Liverpool, and Ham- 
burg for first place among the chief 
commercial centers of the world; by 
1929 it led by a safe margin; and since 
then has been surely the world’s lead¬ 
ing seaport. In 1935 it handled more 
commerce than the two nearest rivals, 
London and Kobe, combined. 

Although the center of world com¬ 
merce continued to be an Atlantic 
port, it will be observed that the 
Pacific Ocean has rapidly become 
more important to our commerce. Of 
our ten largest seaports, Los Angele^s, 
San Francisco, Portland, and Seattle 
are located on the Pacific coast. Two 
of these, Los Angeles and San Fran¬ 
cisco, rank with Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Shanghai, and Kobe as the six 
greatest ports on the largest of oceans. 
All signs seem to indicate that our 
Pacific trade will continue to increase 
in importance and that the Pacific 
ports will continue to grow. As one 
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of our great leaders of commerce said, 
‘‘This is the era of the Pacific.’* ' 

American wealth, which had been 
only $7,000,000,000 in 1850, increased 
so rapidly that in the last year before 
the panic (1929) it reached the huge 
total of $362,000,000,000. The United 
States, which was yet a debtor nation 
in 1914, became within fifteen years 
one of the leading creditor nations of 
the world. 

American dollars continued to be 
spent abroad in ever-increasing quan¬ 
tities. During World War I we loaned 
vast sums to our allies and by 1922 
they owed us $9,000,000,000. By 
1928, however, Americans had in¬ 
vested either directly or indirectly in 
other nations about $15,500,000,000 
more. By direct investments is meant 
money invested in branch factories, 
mines, or any other properties owned 
by American firms. By indirect in¬ 
vestments is meant money invested in 
the stocks and bonds of foreign com¬ 
panies. American bankers opened 
branches in the main cities of Europe 
and South America. Our great cor¬ 
porations such as the Ford Company, 
the Standard Oil Company, and 
the General Electric Company, built 
plants and factories in other conti¬ 
nents. In spite of the hard times of 
the 1930’s, by 1940 our direct invest¬ 
ments in other nations alone exceeded 
$7,000,000,000. Of this sum $2,000,- 
000,000 was invested in Canada, 
and $2,800,000,000 in Latin America. 

Our Merchant Marine 

In 1914 less than 10 per cent of 
our commerce (measured by value) 
was carried in American ships, but 
because of World War I by 1920 this 
had risen to 42 per cent. Then a 
decline set in. For every American 
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ship built between 1921 and 1927 
Great Britain built 41, Germany 12, 
Italy 5, and France and Japan 4 each. 
Many of the ships we had built during 
the war were allowed to rot. In 1926 
Henry Ford bought 200 of these 
vessels as junk. 

The government, however, began 
to give encouragement to its merchant 
marine. Under a law passed in 1920 
many ships built at government ex¬ 
pense were sold at low prices to Amer¬ 
ican shipowners. Another law passed 
in 1928 provided for lending money 
to shipbuilders at a low rate of interest 
up to as high as three fourths the 
value of the ships when constructed. 
Other assistance from the government 
consisted of paying the owners of 
American vessels large sums of money 
for carrying the mail. Then in 1935 
Congress voted additional money to 
start a building program calling for 
500 vessels within ten years. Due to 
all this help from the govcrnmenl our 
ships managed to carry about a third 
of our commerce. Then with the 
arrival of World War II a great build¬ 
ing program was started as in 1914. 

Great steamship lines stretched from 
American ports to all parts of the 
world. The United States Lines spe¬ 
cialized in passenger service across the 
North Atlantic between New York 
City and Southampton, Cherbourg, 
and Bremen. The American Export 
Lines specialized in cargo service be¬ 
tween our North Atlantic ports and 
ports on the Mediterranean Seas. 
The Grace Line connected both our 
Atlantic and our Pacific ports with 
the west coast of South America. 

Since 1914 the most interesting de¬ 
velopment of our merchant marine 
has taken place on the Pacific. Here 
are found beautiful oceanic palaces 


waiting in times of peace to transport 
passengers to the South Sea, to Asia, 
or around the world. Here wc find 
the home of the Matson Lines, noted 
for the luxurious liners headed for 
Hawaii and the South Pacific. It is 
recorded that when the Matson Lur- 
line left on her maiden cruise of 
25,000 miles, she carried in her hold 
56,000 pounds of meat, 18,000 pounds 
of poultry, 154,000 pounds of vege¬ 
tables, and 140,000 pounds of ice 
among other things to meet the needs 
of passengers and crew. 

The Dollar Lines were famous for 
round-the-world cruises. Robert Dol¬ 
lar was born in Scotland in 1844, but 
at thirteen years of age was working 
in a Canadian lumber camp. In 1882 
he was a lumberman in Michigan but 
moved to California in 1888. He be¬ 
gan to buy ships of his own because 
he had difficulty finding ships to 
carry his lumber. In 1901 he became 
interested in trade with China. Then 
when the American government de¬ 
cided to sell ships at low prices, Robert 
Dollar purchased seven of them in 
1923. 

In 1924, the year when Dollar cele¬ 
brated his eightieth birthday, he sent 
his first ship, the Presidmt Harrison^ on 
a trip around the world, visiting 
twenty-one ports and fourteen differ- > 
ent countries. His liners ran accord¬ 
ing to a regular schedule, one ship 
leaving every two weeks. This was 
the first ’round-the-world passenger 
service ever undertaken. Death over¬ 
took Dollar in 1932 at the age of 88. 
By that time he had become the great¬ 
est operator of passenger and freight 
vessels in America. The Governor 
of California declared that Dollar 
had ‘‘done more during his life¬ 
time to spread the American flag 
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on the seas than any man in this commerce has grown. American fac- 
country.’’ tories cannot run at full speed, and 

Signs indicate that the greatest days American workers cannot have steady 
of the American merchant marine employment, unless people living in 
may not be behind us, but before us. other parts of the world can afford to 
There will be ships on the seas and buy American goods. Perhaps it is 
ships in the skies carrying freight and not entirely to our own advantage 
passengers to all the world. The mil- trying always to be first in our corn- 
lion shipments carried in 1940 by mercial relations with other countries, 
the air express service of the Railway Nations that are poor in natural re- 
Express Agency within the United sources have little to offer in exchange 
States and to lands beyond the seas for our manufactured goods. The 
seemed astonishing. Such shipments, only opportunity they have left to 
however, will probably seem very buy American products is from money 
small when compared with the com- earned by carrying goods in their 
merce that will be carried by airships ships, by serving American tourists, 
in the new air age. and performing various other services. 

This problem may become more diffi¬ 
cult to solve if there is unlimited 
competition in aviation. If we insist 
The prosperity of our nation has on carrying all our goods in American 
come to depend more and more on steamships and airships, perhaps we 
the prosperity of other nations as our shall lose customers. 

THE CONSUMER RECEIVES ADDITIONAL PROTECTION 

p. 11 /^ result was that during the 1930’s the 

Protection by the Government ^^e depression was worse 

During the period of the I920’s it than it would otherwise have been, 
became the custom of all classes of It seemed just as important for the 
Americans to buy stocks and bonds, government of the United States to 
as we have seen (p. 414). The average protect its citizens against the slick 
American was not an expert in busi- salesmen of stocks as against diseased 
ness and he had no way of knowing meat. In 1933 Congress passed the 
whether a certain company was in a Securities Act which provided that 
healthy financial condition or nearly protection and which organized the 
bankrupt. He did not know what a Securities and Exchange Commission 
share of its stock was really worth to look after the public interest, 
even if the company was sound. He In time of war the average citizen 
became the victim of stock salesmen needs the protection of his govern- 
who were experts at selling. By 1929 ment more than during peace. Much 
many Americans owned considerable unfairness is likely to result when 
stock that was worthless and much products, especially food, become 
more that was not worth nearly as scarce. Individuals may control all 
much as had been paid for it. The of a certain article and charge any 


Increased Dependence on Other 
Nations 
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price they choose. In such a situation 
some people have plenty while others 
arc forced to do without; people who 
have money can buy what they please. 
During World War I some individuals 
possessed hundreds of pounds of sugar 
while their neighbors had none. 
Customers frequently had to pay out¬ 
rageous prices for foods they really 
needed. 

During World War II, however, 
the government used great care to 
protect the ordinary citizen, although 
some people failed to co-operate and 
patronized the black market. Such 
products as sugar, meat, canned 
fruits and vegetables were rationed 
so that all Americans would share 
alike in a democratic manner. No 
longer could one family feast while 
another was in famine. Then, too, 
price ceilings were fixed so that no 
man would need to pay more than 
a certain sum for a particular article. 
Food that was scarce was not reserved 
for the rich alone. 

Protection by Private Agencies 

The consumer has also obtained 
assistance from medical associations 
and Better Business Bureaus. We 
have learned that a few dishonest 
doctors can be found to testify that 
a certain product is good for our 
health when it is really harmful. A 
doctor whom we know and trust is 
a much better authority. We can 
always find out whether a product is 
approved by the American Medical 
Association, if there is any doubt in 
our minds. We can consult a Better 
Business Bureau if strangers appear 
with proposed schemes for spending 
our money, or if we fear that some 
business firm is taking unfair advan¬ 
tage of us. 


Consumers Organize to Protect 
Themselves 

Consumers also organized to pro¬ 
tect themselves against unfair prices 
by forming co-operatives — esf>e- 
cially co-operative stores. When ordi¬ 
nary citizens decide to have a store 
of their own, they each contribute a 
certain sum of money to rent a build¬ 
ing and to buy goods to put on the 
shelves. Then they hire a manager 
who will really run the business for 
them. They meet from time to time 
to discuss the store’s problems and 
generally elect a committee to direct 
the manager. The members of the 
co-operative pay for their goods just 
as they would at any other store, but 
when the profits of the company arc 
divided, each member receives a 
share in proportion to the amount of 
his purchases. 

Co-operative stores had been estab¬ 
lished in the United States as early as 
the 1870’s. They had appealed par¬ 
ticularly to the farmers of the Middle 
West in the 1870’s and 1880’s. Co¬ 
operatives, however, were not of 
much importance in this country 
until after 1920. Their slow growth 
was in part due to the unfair compe¬ 
tition of some businessmen who were 
anxious to prevent the growth of co¬ 
operatives. The low prices of the 
mail-order houses and the five-and- 
ten-cent stores also were discouraging. 
Much of the blame, however, was 
due to the co-operatives themselves. 
Many of the groups of farmers and 
laborers did not possess men of suffi¬ 
cient business ability or experience. 
They frequently paid too little money 
to attract men of ability when they 
hired a manager, so anxious were 
they to keep expense down. So the 
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The board of the co-operative store at Woodvilie^ California, meets to discuss problems and make 
policies, in what public building of the community might such a meeting*be held? 


co-operatives as a rule were poorly 
managed. 

More recently the efforts of con¬ 
sumers to unite have been crowned 
with great success. By 1929 there 
were 656 consumer co-operatives in 
the United States. Included in this 
number were 422 retail stores, 146 
gasoline stations, and various other 
co-operatives such as boarding houses, 
bakeries, and restaurants. By 1936 
there were 3600 such groups in the 
nation, with two thirds of a million 
members, selling groceries, meats, 
oil, gasoline, and automobile parts. 
Co-operatives are especially strong in 
our North Central states. The move¬ 
ment has not grown nearly so strong 
in our nation as in foreign countries, 
however. Recently in Sweden one 
fifth of all the retail and wholesale 
business wa^ done by co-operatives, 
which also owned factories producing 
flour, overshoes, and many other arti¬ 
cles. In Scotland more than half the 
families belong to co-opcratives. 


Just how much this movement will 
grow in our nation only the future can 
tell. Much will doubtless depend 
upon how heavily other groups tread 
on the toes of the consumer. If in¬ 
dustry charges fair prices, the average 
citizen docs not think seriously of 
starting co-operative factories. If 
coal miners do not make him freezj^ 
in his home, he does not become eager 
to own a coal mine of his own. If 
farmers do not charge outrageous 
prices, he has no desire to buy from 
foreign countries. If middlemen do 
not ask too much for their services, 
he does not wish to force them out of 
business. The time has passed, how¬ 
ever, when the average citizen will 
suffer abuse from these groups in 
silence. If consumers should ever 
organize as thoroughly as the trusts 
and labor unions, they would be 
extremely powerful. The people of 
the United States are all consumers, 
whether they are farmers, laborers, 
or employers. 
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Study Activities 

1. False Prosperity, Select a group of 
pupils to write and present a two-act 
playlet. The first act should show a 
group of stock salesmen and their cus¬ 
tomers in the summer of 1929. Every¬ 
body is eager to buy stock, and believes 
the most glowing tales of its value. The 
second act should show the same group 
twelve months later. Their conversation 
is bitter, and they try to explain the 
‘‘crash” and “panic.” Whom do you 
think they will blame for their distress? 
After the play has been carefully written 
and rehearsed, act it out at a school 
assembly. 

2 . ^^Pump Priming^ Make a list of the 
ways, mentioned in Chapter 26, in which 
the government tried to overcome the 
worst effects of the depression and to 
bring back good times. Give a concrete 
example of how each method worked. 
What were the worst years of the depres¬ 
sion? Had economic conditions begun to 
improve by 1937? 

3 . F. D. R. Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
was elected President four times. He was 
hated by many p)eople and loved by even 
more people. Class members should (a) 
talk with their parents and other adults, 
and (b) consult Belle Moses, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt^ The Minute Man of ^33 
(Appleton-Century, 1933), and available 
references in the library in order to collect 
as many incidents or anecdotes about 
Roosevelt as possible. On the basis of 
all you can learn write a short essay 
describing the qualities which made 
Roosevelt an outstanding leader. 

4 . Labor Unions. In studying Chapter 
24 it was suggested that you construct a 
chart listing labor unions which de¬ 
veloped between 1870 and 1915, and 
stating their leaders, aims, and special 
characteristics. Add to that chart the 


information about labor unions since 
1915 which is given in Chapter 26. 

5 . A Class Visitor. Let the class, if it can, 
arrange to invite a local labor leader to 
visit the class and explain how his union 
is organized, what its problems are, and 
what it does for its members. 

6 . An Outline. Make a careful outline 
of the third section of Chapter 26, show¬ 
ing major developments concerning auto¬ 
mobiles, railroads, and aviation in the 
years since 1915. 

7 . Speed Records. Make a list of speed 
records established by trains or auto¬ 
mobiles or airplanes at various times 
in our history. A committee should make 
a chart or pictorial map showing these 
records for exhibit on the classroom wall. 

8 . Exports and Imports. Using the 
charts on exports and imports (1870- 
1914) on pages 406 and 407 of Chapter 25 
and the charts on page 422 of Chapter 26 
showing similar data for the period since 
1914, construct a large wall chart for 
classroom use on “Our Foreign Trade 
since 1870.” 

9 . A Collection of Ship Pictures. Make a 
collection of pictures of ocean liners in 
use since 1920. Among them will be the 
Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth, the 
Bremen, the lie de France, the Rex, and such 
luxurious smaller vessels as the Gripsholm. 
What have been the greatest passenger 
ships in the American merchant marine? 
What are the ships of the United States 
Line, the Dollar Line, and other Ameri¬ 
can companies? Each picture in the 
collection should be mounted on separate 
cardboard, and data about the size and 
speed of the ship written below the pic¬ 
ture. 

10 . World Interdependence, Make lists 
of the resources from outside the United 
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State? which are necessary for building 
an automobile, or a telephone, or a radio 
set. 

11. Co-operative. Suppose that the mem¬ 
bers of your class were to organize a 
co-operative for the purpose of buying 
candies, school equipment, and lunches. 
How would you go about it? What 
would be essential to the success of the 
co-operative? About how much time 
would be needed for planning it? 
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12. Books to Read. This C&Ontry of Yours, 
by Morris Markey (Little, Brown & Co., 
1932), contains an interesting and helpful 
description of “The Iron Empire.” The 
United States at Work, by M. C. Martin and 
C. E. Cooper (D. C. Heath & Co., 1938), 
has excellent material, especially in a 
chapter called “A Workshop Develops 
in the East.” Give Us This Day, by Claire 
Leighton (Reynal & Hitchcock, 1943), 
tells vividly of our modem industrial in¬ 
terdependence. 


Review Activities for Unit VI 


1. Places of Importance in Industry. In 
this book are many pictures which illus¬ 
trate the achievements and problems 
resulting from the rapid growth of in¬ 
dustry in our country. Look through the 
entire book for such pictures and list the 
picture with a short sentence about each 
one. Who can find the most suitable 
pictures? 

2 . Important Events. Complete the chart 
of important events of each President’s 


administration from 1876 to 1912, as 
directed at the end of the Overview 
for Unit VI on page 360. 

3 * The Ten Most Important Events. After 
careful review and class discussion of the 
time lines in Unit VI, select the ten most 
important events between 1876 and 1912, 
and place them on the classroom time 
line. 

4 . Can you answer the questions asked 
on page 360? 



















UNIT VII 


OUR NATION BECOMES 
A WORLD POWER 

OVERVIEW 


When the United States was first 
established it was small and not very 
influential in world affairs. Unit III 
describes how the country struggled 
to maintain its existence during the 
first decades of our history. For many 
decades after 1825 the nation tried to 
remain isolated from other nations, 
but all through these years there were 
really more and more contacts with 
the rest of the world. Gradually the 
United States acquired territories 
overseas and assumed responsibilities 
in many areas of the world. This is 
the story told in Unit VII. When the 
twentieth century dawned the United 
States had become a world power. Its 
ambassadors and consuls were sta¬ 
tioned all over the world; its citizens 
traded and traveled widely. With 
power in world affairs came both priv¬ 
ileges and responsibilities. An impor¬ 
tant part of our recent history is the 
story of our relations with the rest of 
the world. 

Chapter 27 traces the growth of our 
relations with other nations. It deals 
with developments from the early 
days of the nation to the outbreak of 
World War I in 1914. Chapter 28 deals 
with World War I. It tells how the 
United States tried to remain neutral 
but could not, how the country co¬ 
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operated with the Allies in winning 
the war, and how the peace was lost 
in the trying years of the 1920^s and 
1930’s. Chapter 29 is the story of 
World War II, a war fought on a 
world-wide scale with vast armies and 
navies and air fleets using remarkable 
new weapons. 

The globe on which we live has be¬ 
come “one world/’ and it is more and 
more important that nations live to¬ 
gether peacefully. Our relations with 
other nations, which did not seem so 
important in earlier years, are now 
of the greatest importance to our way 
of life. The last three chapters of 
this unit tell of our relations with 
other nations and of some of the 
future problems which must be solved. 
Chapter 30 tells about our relations 
with Latin America, and of the 
growth of the Good Neighbor policy; 
it tells also of our increasingly close 
relations with Canada, our neighbor 
to the north. Chapter 31 describes 
our relations across the Pacific, with 
China, and the Philippines, and 
Japan. Chapter 32 tells the story 
of the United Nations and of the 
efforts to safeguard world peace and 
prosperity since World War II. The 
location of the world capital of U. N. 
within the United States is a symbol 
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The meeting of the U. N. General Assembly at New York, October 23,1946. 


of the new position and responsibility 
of the United States in world affairs. 

Unit VII provides a background 
for understanding many of the most 
important current events. The daily 
headlines of the newspapers are closely 
connected with the story in these 
chapters on our relations with the 
other nations of the world. These 
chapters tell the story of one of the 
most significant factors in American 
development. 

Questions Answered in Unit VII 

1 . Why did relations with other coun¬ 
tries seem unimportant to most Americans 
between 1823 and 1898? 

2 . Why are relations with the other 
nations of the world so extremely im¬ 
portant to the United States today? 


3 . What is meant by the expression 
‘‘winning the war and losing the peace 
between 1918 and 1941’'? 

4 . What were the causes and results 
of World War II? 

5 . What is the Good Neighbor policy 
of our country? 

6 . What are American relations with 
the Philippines? 

7 . What is the “Asiatic policy” of our 
country? 

8 . How is American foreign policy 
made? 

9 . What is the United Nations organ¬ 
ization, and why is it important to the 
United States? 

10 . What is meant by the expression 
“one world”? 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


The United States was made an in¬ 
dependent nation by the American 
Revolution. It was a very weak na¬ 
tion, however, as compared with the 
stronger nations of Europe. There 
was doubt at first whether our nation 
could continue to be independent. 
Even if the United States continued 
to be governed by its own representa¬ 
tives, there was danger that the 
young republic might be forced to 
take orders from some larger nation. 
An English leader said to John Adams 
in 1782, ‘‘You are afraid of being 
made the tool of the powers of Eu¬ 
rope.’’ “Indeed I am,” replied Adams. 
“What powers?” asked the English¬ 
man. “All of them,” was Adams’s 
response. 

Washington's Policy 

President Washington stated in his 
Farewell Address (1796), “Our de¬ 
tached and distant situation . . . en¬ 
ables us ... to steer clear of perma¬ 
nent alliances with any portion of the 
foreign world.” Certainly it was to 
our interest to remain outside of Eu¬ 
rope’s wars and rivalries. 

Washington, however, did not be¬ 
lieve that the United States should 
turn its back on Europe and ignore 
foreign nations entirely. He had wel¬ 
comed an alliance with France in 
1778. He realized that the aid which 
we received from France during the 
Revolution made our independence 
possible. He understood the need of 
having friends in Europe. In 1795 
he signed the Jay Treaty with Great 
Britain and the Pinckney Treaty with 
Spain in order to promote friendship. 


Two years after Washington issued 
his Farewell Address he was ready to 
lead an American army into a war 
against France, if necessary. Wash¬ 
ington was not opposed to having re¬ 
lations with European nations. What 
he did object to was an alliance which 
might require us to take part in Eu¬ 
ropean quarrels that did not concern 
us. 

Policies of the Presidents Who 
Followed Washington 

Several Presidents who followed 
Washington had similar ideas about 
our relations with other nations. 
They were opposed to entering purely 
European quarrels but were ready to 
co-operate with other nations when 
our own interests demanded it. In 
1802 when Jefferson was President, 
Great Britain and France were bitter 
enemies. Jefferson had always been 
a firm friend of France and had 
not always felt kindly toward Great 
Britain. At that time, however, he 
feared that France would send armies 
to the Louisiana Territory which she 
had taken from Spain. He knew that 
any such action would be contrary to 
the best interests of the United States. 
If French armies had ever arrived he 
was ready to make an alliance with 
Great Britain, our former enemy, 
against France, his friend. In his own 
words: “The day that France takes 
possession of New Orleans . . . seals 
the union of two nations. . . . From 
that moment, we must marry our¬ 
selves to the British fleet and nation.” 

In 1823 President Monroe believed 
that the presence of European armies 
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anywhere in the Western Hemisphere 
was dangerous to the safety of the 
United States. He and Secretary-of- 
State John Quincy Adams made the 
Monroe Doctrine to strengthen our 
independence. The Monroe Doctrine 
stated that we would try to prevent 
any European nation from seizing 
additional lands in the New World. 

Important changes have taken 
place in our foreign policies since 


1823. Our relations with European 
nations are now much closer than 
Americans of 1823 could foresee. But 
by 1823 the foundations of our foreign 
policy had been laid. Ever since the 
days of Washington, Jefferson, and 
Monroe we have taken no part in for¬ 
eign quarrels unless our own welfare 
was concerned. And we have insisted 
that no nation can seize additional 
territory in the Western Hemisphere. 


WE TRY TO TURN OUR BACKS ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Our False Sense of Security 

From 1823 to about 1900, Ameri¬ 
cans were mainly interested in the 
settlement of the frontier. We were 
so busy settling and developing our 
own vast continental territory that we 
paid but little attention to foreign 
affairs. In 1823 we had warned other 
nations not to invade the Western 
Hemisphere. As our nation grew 
stronger we became more certain 
that foreign nations would not attack 
us. For the last three quarters of the 
nineteenth century we prided our¬ 
selves on being isolated from the rest 
of the world. During all that time the 
men elected to the presidency (1828- 
1900) — with only one or two excep¬ 
tions — were not experienced in for¬ 
eign relations or diplomacy before 
moving to the White House. We paid 
little attention to other nations or to 
our foreign affairs. 

World conditions encouraged the 
belief that no nation would attack us. 
There seemed no reason to fear the 
nations of Asia. We traded with 
China and sent many missionaries to 
the Orient, but the Pacific seemed 
very, very wide, and what happened 


in China seemed very remote to us. 
Japan would not even trade with us 
until 1854. Asia was a mysterious, 
sleeping continent. 

The nations of Europe were divided. 
They quarreled among themselves 
frequently. Wars kept some of them 
more or less exhausted. Any nation 
preparing to attack the Western Hem¬ 
isphere risked the assault of its Euro¬ 
pean rivals. The United States might 
have been attacked by European na¬ 
tions if we had been located nearer 
Europe. In the nineteenth century, 
however, three thousand miles of 
ocean was a barrier to any possible 
invader. The age of the airplane 
had not yet dawned. Europe and 
America were not yet next-door 
neighbors. 

Great Britain was undisputed ruler 
of the seas during the period from 
1823 to 1900. British supremacy was 
our good fortune. This was not due to 
any love between the British and the 
Americans, for we had fought against 
each other in two wars. It just hap¬ 
pened that the interests of Great 
Britain were not opposed to our own. 
She had no need for additional land 
in the New World for herself. She 
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Acquisition of Outlying Possessions by the United States. 


was as much opposed to European 
conquests in this hemisphere as was 
the United States. What the British 
wanted most was trade. They would 
lose some of their commerce if other 
European nations seized sections of 
the Americas. 

We Are Drawn Closer to Other 
Nations 

Although our foreign affairs seemed 
unimportant, our relations with other 
countries were actually increasing in 
variety and importance in the period 


from 1823 to 1900. We had various 
disputes with foreign nations. Some¬ 
times these arguments were settled by 
compromise, while on other occasions 
we threatened foreign nations or 
simply ignored their wishes. We had 
two foreign wars during the period — 
one with Mexico in 1846-47 and the 
other with Spain over Cuba in 1898. 
During this same period foreign trade 
was growing steadily; we were becom¬ 
ing increasingly dependent on foreign 
resources and markets. We made 
more and more treaties for trade with 
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other nations. We joined the Inter¬ 
national Postal Union. We sent more 
and more ambassadors and consuls 
abroad. We were really building a 
vast network of international rela¬ 
tions without realizing it. 

We Favor Expansion 

When the United States became a 
great industrial giant in the 1870’s, 
new needs were created. First, the 
large factories required great supplies 
of raw materials. Some of these ma¬ 
terials, such as rubber and tin, were 
not produced in the United States. 
Second, the large factories made many 
more manufactured goods than Ameri¬ 
cans could possibly use. We needed 
additional customers in foreign lands. 
Then, thirdly, wealthy Americans 
were searching for places where they 
could invest their money and make 
large profits. Foreign possessions 
seemed likely to fill many of these 
needs. 

The manufacturing nations of Eu¬ 
rope also thought they needed places 
to buy raw materials, sell factory 
goods, and invest money. They con¬ 
quered lands in other parts of the 
world where no factories existed. By 


1890 Great Britain, France, and Ger¬ 
many had carved up most of Africa 
among themselves, leaving smaller 
shares for Belgium and Italy. They 
were beginning to extend their con¬ 
quests into the Pacific. Whenever 
colonies were established the mother 
country demanded control of their 
trade. If the nations of Europe should 
divide up Asia and the Pacific islands 
as they had divided Africa, Americans 
would have few uncontrolled places 
where they could sell manufactured 
goods or buy raw materials. Many 
business leaders came to believe that 
the United States should acquire 
foreign possessions. 

Many Europeans and Americans 
desired possessions for unselfish rea¬ 
sons. They felt that the civilization 
of the white man was superior to any 
other. They were certain that the 
people who lived in other lands would 
be better and happier if brought under 
white men’s government. They de¬ 
clared that it was the ‘‘white man’s 
burden” to change the beliefs and the 
ways of life of peoples of other color. 
Such ideas were especially strong 
among early missionaries who car¬ 
ried religion to lands across the seas. 


OUR NEW COLONIAL POSSESSIONS 


Alaska 

The huge area of Alaska was pur¬ 
chased from Russia in the year 1867 
through the eflforts of William Seward, 
our Secretary of State. It was called 
by critics “Seward’s icebox,” be¬ 
cause few Americans realized its im¬ 
portance. It is more than twice the 
size of Texas, and a third larger than 
all the Atlantic states from Maine to 


Florida. It is rich in natural re¬ 
sources which have not yet been fully 
developed. It sends us large amounts 
of gold, fish, and furs. In 1940 it had 
only about 73,000 inhabitants. Alaska 
was considered remote until recently. 
Now, however, due to the airplane, 
it is on the shortest route connecting 
Asia and North America. It is located 
within only a few miles of Russian 
territory and only a few hundred 
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miles of Japan. Kiska and Attu in 
the Aleutian Islands of Alaska are 
important outposts of our mainland. 

The Hawaiian islands 

Hawaii has been, and is, the cross¬ 
roads of the Pacific, It was the natural 
stopping point for ships passing over 
the greatest of oceans. We were inter¬ 
ested in Hawaii from the moment the 
first American ships ventured in the 
direction of Asia. T he soil of Hawaii 
was well suited to the production of 
sugar. Sugar was needed in canning 
the fruit grown in California’s fertile 
valleys, and for other uses in our coun¬ 
try. Americans invested millions of 
dollars in sugar plantations in Hawaii, 
and soon were asking to have the 
territory annexed to the United 
States. 

Missionaries joined the sugar plan¬ 
tation owners in urging annexation. 
They had first arrived from the 
United States in 1820. They had 
greatly improved the living condi¬ 
tions of the natives. They had also 


used their influence to keep Hawaii 
free from European control. They 
felt that it was our religious duty to 
take up the “white man’s burden” in 
Hawaii. 

In 1893 a revolution occurred in 
Hawaii, and its Queen was over¬ 
thrown. Americans living in Hawaii 
asked that the islands be annexed to 
the United States. President Ben¬ 
jamin Harrison recommended annex¬ 
ation to Congress, but before action 
could be taken Harrison was suc¬ 
ceeded by Grover Cleveland. Cleve¬ 
land suspected that Americans had 
been largely responsible for the revo¬ 
lution in Hawaii, and sent an agent to 
investigate. When evidence indicated 
that his suspicions were correct, 
Cleveland refused to recommend an¬ 
nexation to Congress. In 1898 our 
citizens in Hawaii again asked to be 
annexed. This time William McKinley 
was President, and he and Congress 
did not hesitate. On August 12, 1898, 
the islands became a part of the 
United States. 



Indian boys and girls in the modern schools of Alaska learn about the world very much as do the 
pupils in other parts of the United States. 
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The Proclomation of the 
annexation of the Ha¬ 
waiian Islands to the 
United States was read in 
Honolulu, August 12, 
1898. The islands form 
the Territory of Hawaii, 
with a governor and a 
secretary appointed by 
the President of the 
United States and a 
legislature elected by 
the voters of the territory. 



Brown Brothers 


The Hawaiian Islainds have an area 
larger than that of Connecticut, but 
have only about one fourth as many 
inhabitants. Honolulu, the capital, 
however, is a city of about 200,000 
people. In 1940 about one third of 
the total population was Japanese- 
American. The native Hawaiians 
numbered only about 14,000. Sugar 
is the most important article of trade 
Hawaii sends to the United States. 
Pineapples were of hardly any impor¬ 
tance until 1903, but in 1930 Hawaii 
produced over twelve million cases of 
pineapples, or nearly all of the world’s 
supply. Hawaii is ailso important to 
the defense of our nation. Here is 
located our naval base of Pearl Har¬ 
bor. 

Samoa 

The group of islands called Samoa 
(sa-mo'a) is some 2000 miles south¬ 


west of Hawaii. It is a natural stop¬ 
ping point for ships bound for Aus¬ 
tralia. Here is the splendid harbor of 
Pago Pago (pang'd pang'6). American 
sea captains quickly realized the im¬ 
portance of Samoa. Great Britain and 
Germany, however, were also gazing 
with longing eyes in the direction of 
these islands. Bitter rivalry came to 
a climax in 1889. German and Amer¬ 
ican warships at Samoa prepared to 
open fire on each other. A great hur¬ 
ricane suddenly appeared, however, 
and sank both squadrons, thus pre¬ 
venting war. In 1899 the United 
States and Germany divided Samoa, 
and Great Britain was given territory 
elsewhere in the Pacific; also, control 
of the German Samoa was given to 
New Zealand in 1920. 

The American section of the Samoa 
Islands consists of only 76 square 
miles. In 1940 it had only about 
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13,000 inhabitants. Its trade is not tralian harbor of Sydney makes it of 
of great importance; yet its location great importance to American trade 
halfway between Hawaii and the Aus- and defense. 


WAR WITH SPAIN 

Drifting into War 

Americans had long ago become 
interested in Cuba. Our citizens had 
invested large sums of money in Cuban 
plantations, mines, and railways. 
Trade between the United States and 
Cuba had become very large. 

We were also interested in the 
efforts of the Cubans to win independ¬ 
ence from Spain. We sympathized 
with their desire to run their own 
government. When revolution against 
Spain began in the 1890’s many people 
in the United States wanted our gov¬ 
ernment to go to the aid of the Cubans. 


While we were watching events in 
Cuba, an American warship, called 
the Maine^ exploded in Habana har¬ 
bor, Cuba. We can never be certain 
what caused the explosion. Perhaps 
the Maine blew up from the inside. 
Perhaps the explosion was caused by 
a Cuban who wished to see the 
United States at war with Spain. 
Most Americans, however, believed 
that Spain was responsible. Our citi¬ 
zens everywhere called for war. They 
wished to punish Spain for sinking our 
warship. They desired to win inde¬ 
pendence for Cuba. They wished to 
have a government in Cuba which 
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Cuban Rebellion of 1895. The Cubans made several fierce attempts to free themselves from Spain. 
Here the Cuban fighters are capturing a cannon in the battle of Lechuza. 
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Culver Service 

The Battle of Manila Bay (p. 442). Dewey credited much of his skill in the victory at Manila Bay 
to his experiences as a young officer serving under Admiral Farragut during the War between 
the States. 


would not interfere with money-mak¬ 
ing by Americans. Finally on April 
11, 1898, President McKinley recom¬ 
mended to Congress that the United 
States should intervene in Cuba. 

Fighting on Land and Sea 

The struggle with Spain was almost 
a bloodless war. Spanish soldiers 
fought bravely, but the mother coun¬ 
try was too far away to be of much 
assistance. The ships upon which the 
Spanish relied were out-of-date. It 
was well for us that the Spanish could 
not offer much resistance, because our 
own military affairs were bungled. 
For example, our soldiers were given 
heavy winter uniforms to wear in 
Cuban heat. Some died rapidly of 
disease without proper protection. 
Our cavalry had no horses. The best- 


known engagement of the war was an 
American charge up San Juan (hwan) 
Hill by our famous Rough Riders, led 
by Theodore Roosevelt. The Rough 
Riders, however, made the attack on 
foot while their horses remained in 
Florida. 

After the American victory of San 
Juan Hill, the near-by city of Santiago 
was doomed. The Spanish admiral 
made a heroic attempt to escape from 
Santiago harbor with his fleet. His 
ships steamed out to sea, but every 
one was either captured or destroyed. 
Santiago itself surrendered a few days 
later, and the war in Cuba was over. 
An American army also soon won 
possession of Puerto Rico. 

Our most brilliant victory of the 
war occurred on the other side of the 
world. Commodore George Dewey 
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was at Hong Kong, a British posses¬ 
sion in China, when the conflict be¬ 
gan. With him were only six ships 
of our navy. His nearest base was 
7000 miles away. He immediately 
started toward the Philippine Islands, 
however, when he heani that war 
had begun. Before dawn on May 1 
he ran past the batteries of Manila 
Bay. By noon he had destroyed the 
entire Spanish fleet there without any 
damage to his own ships and without 
the loss of a single American. 

Dewey then blockaded Manila until 
land forces arrived. In August the 
city was attacked by land and by sea. 
Americans were aided by Filipinos 
(fll-^-pe'noz), under Emilio Agui- 
naldo (S,-mel'y6 a-ge-nalMo), who 
were fighting for their independence. 
Manila surrendered on August 13, 
and Spanish resistance in the Philip¬ 
pines started to crumble. 

Terms of Peace 

Spain began inquiring about peace 
terms less than four months after the 
outbreak of war. What would our 
answer be? How much of Spain’s 
crumbling empire should we keep? 
So far as Cuba was concerned an 
answer was easily found. We had 
promised when we went into the war 
that Cuba would be free, and we kept 
our promise. Most Americans felt 
that our nation should keep Puerto 
Rico. They also agreed that we should 
keep the Pacific island of Guam 
(gwam), which we had seized. There 
was no such agreement concerning 
the Philippines, however. Even the 
American delegates to the peace con¬ 
ference were divided among them¬ 
selves. 

The Philippines are located near 
the mainland of southeast Asia. They 


were, in 1898, the home of about 
8,000,000 people who were unlike our 
own citizens in race, language, and 
social institutions. Some Filipinos 
were highly civilized; others were 
very primitive. 

President McKinley was undecided 
about the Philippines for a long time. 
He was unwilling to return the Philip¬ 
pines to Spain, whose rule he felt was 
cruel. He believed the Filipinos were 
not yet prepared to rule themselves. 
He had good reasons to believe that 
Germany would take possession if we 
did not annex the Philippines. He 
finally decided that it was wise to 
make the Philippines American soil. 
He was sincere when he said of the 
islands, ‘‘There was nothing left for 
us to do but to take them all, and to 
educate the Filipinos, and uplift and 
Christianize them.” So the treaty 
with Spain provided that the Philip¬ 
pines should become American terri¬ 
tory. We agreed to pay Spain for 
improvements which the Spanish had 
made in these islands. 

Our “empire” was greatly in¬ 
creased in importance and size by the 
war with Spain. The Philippines 
were 7000 miles from California and 
only 700 miles off the China coast. 
We now had possessions in both 
hemispheres. 

Shall Our Nation Become an 
Empire? 

Whether the United States should 
have an empire became an important 
political question. It was the leading 
topic of debate in the election of 1900. 
The Democrats declared that “No 
nation can endure half republic and 
half empire.” Their candidate for 
President was William Jennings 
Bryan. Bryan protested strongly 
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agtunst forcing American rule upon 
pec^le living on the other side of the 
world. He declared that these foreign 
peoples' could never hope to become 
American citizens. The Republicans, 
nominating William McKinley for 
President and Theodore Roosevelt 
for Vice-President, declared that if we 
refused to take foreign possessions 
some European nation would take the 
Philippines. The natives would be 
ruled by someone. That someone 
might as well be the United States — 
for the good of the natives as well as 


of ourselves. If nwist df the world’s 
raw materials were taken by Euro¬ 
pean nations, American fachnies 
would be without many materials 
which they needed. The ^publicans 
faivOred allowing the colonies as much 
freedom as the natives knew how to 
use. The voters considered the argu¬ 
ments carefully. They were making 
a decision which would affect the 
future of our nation. On election day 
a majority gave their votes for Mc¬ 
Kinley and Roosevelt. America de¬ 
cided to follow the path of empire. 


“IMPERIAL” AMERICA (1900-1914) 


New Responsibilities 

We assumed new responsibilities 
when our nation acquired new posses¬ 
sions. The welfare of the people who 
lived in Alaska, in the Philippines, 
and in our other territories became 
our concern. These men, women, and 
children were entitled to whatever 
rights belonged to people who lived 
under our flag. They were entitled 
also to the respect due to human 
beings everywhere. One of our main 
responsibilities was education. The 
number of Filipino children attending 
public schools increased from two 
hundred thousand in 1902 to more 
than three times as many in 1917. 
Another very important responsibility 
which we accepted was concerned 
with health. Hospitals were erected, 
water systems and sewage disposal 
plants were built, and modem sci¬ 
entific methods were used to combat 
disease. 

Still another important responsi¬ 
bility had to do with government. 
The manner in which we governed 


territories varied greatly. Sometimes 
we allowed the natives a great deal of 
freedom; sometimes we ruled the na¬ 
tives without letting them share in 
their government. In 1900 ail inhabit¬ 
ants of Hawaii were declared Ameri¬ 
can citizens. Anyone could vote who 
could read and write either the Ha¬ 
waiian or the English language. The 
voters were allowed to elect a local 
legislature, but the governor was 
appointed from Washington. Ha¬ 
waii was a territory, but not a state. 
Considerable self-government was also 
given to Alaska and to the Philip¬ 
pines. The government of Puerto 
Rico became one of our most difficult 
problems, a problem still important in 
the 1940’s (picture, p. 444). Some of 
the smaller islands of the Pacific were 
mainly naval bases and coaling sta¬ 
tions. These possessions were left 
without self-government. 

Problems of Defense 

Theodore Roosevelt became Presi¬ 
dent of the United States after 
McKinley’s death in 1901. He real- 
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There are many fine schools for the boys and girls of Puerto Rico to attend. Here is a courtyard view 
of the Ceorge Robinson School in San Juan. 

ized that our colonial empire had Theodore Roosevelt was deter- 
created new problems of defense. He mined to build a canal across Panama, 
believed that our nation must main- Wc could not afford to have our fleet 
tain a larger army and navy. He was bottled up in one ocean while we were 
unable to persuade Congress to in- being attacked in the other. So im- 
crease the army greatly, but he did portant did the canal seem to our 
manage to strengthen the navy. He peace and safety that we treated 
sent a fleet of sixteen new battleships Colombia in a high-handed manner 
around the world in 1907 to display in order to get the right to build a 
our added power. waterway (Chapter 30). The Panama 

An incident in the war with Spain Canal was finally completed in 1914. 
clearly illustrated our need for a canal Control of the canal has given the 
across the Isthmus of Panama. The United States increased interest and 
American battleship Oregon was sta- responsibility in the Caribbean re- 
tioned in the Pacific when the conflict gion. 

started. It was necessary for the Meanwhile we had acquired step- 
Oregon to race all the way around the pingstones across the Pacific even 
southern tip of South America 14,000 before the twentieth century had 
miles to take part in the struggle for dawned. Midway Island, 1300 miles 
Santiago, in Cuba. The defense of northwest of Honolulu, had been ours 
our new empire would be extremely since 1859. Wake Island, 1200 miles 
difficult unless our navy could pass beyond Midway, and Guam, 1500 
freely and rapidly from one ocean to miles beyond Wake, had been taken 
the other. in 1898 as a result of the Spanish- 
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American War. The distance from 
Guam to the Philippines was only 
1500 miles. These steppingstones be¬ 
came very important after we de¬ 
cided to keep the Philippines. Our 
ability to defend the Philippines 
against invasion depended partly on 
our holding these island outposts. 

A Changed America 

“ImpcriaP’ America of 1914 dif¬ 
fered greatly from the America of 
1823 when the Monroe Doctrine was 
issued. Three great changes had 
taken place. First, our nation had 
grown strong and wealthy until in 
1914 it was one of the most powerful 
countries in the world. Second, we 
had acquired lands in the Pacific far 
beyond the borders of the United 
States. Third, we had become more 
dependent on other nations. We 
needed their markets and raw ma¬ 
terials more than ever before. We 
were bound more than ever in the 
web of world relations — in the 
affairs of nations across the seas. 

Closer relations with other nations 
meant increased importance for the 
Department of State, which has 
charge of our foreign affairs. In 1789 
there had been only five employees 
on the first payroll of this department, 
but the number of employees in¬ 
creased so rapidly that there were six 
thousand by 1941. These men and 
women of the State Department are 
experts in a great variety of occupa¬ 
tions, each in his own special field. 
The headquarters of the Department 
of State are located in Washington, 
D. C., but two thirds of its employees 
are in the foreign service, scattered 
all over the world. 

The foreign service is made up of 
a variety of officials. Some are am¬ 


bassadors and ministers, who are the 
most important representatives of 
our nation abroad. Some are consuls 
who collect business information, and 
assist in American business transac** 
tions. Some are governors of foreign 
possessions. Others are concerned 
with special duties and assignments. 
Members of the foreign service are 
the ^‘eyes and ears of the State De¬ 
partment.’’ They send messages in 
code to Washington from all parts of 
the world. Sometimes the Secretary 
of State and other high officials anx¬ 
iously wait for the telegraph-receiving 
instruments in the code message room 
in Washington to start clicking with 
a message which might affect the 
future of our nation. Such close rela¬ 
tionship with our world neighbors 
could not have been foreseen in 1789. 

Much of the change in our rela¬ 
tionship with world neighbors had not 
been intended. We had turned our 
backs on Europe. We had not planned 
to be a world power or to interfere in 
the affairs of other continents. In 
1914, however, we were one of the 
most powerful nations in the world, 
and we were about to be drawn into a 
great world war against our wishes. 
We had refused to annex foreign lands 
on various occasions, yet in 1914 we 
possessed one of the world’s great 
empires. We had become a world 
leader without realizing it and with¬ 
out any such intention on our part. 
In many ways we were not ready to 
assume the responsibilities of leader¬ 
ship which our position as a world 
power forced on us. Americans were 
impatient with foreign affairs, yet 
more and more thoughtful people in 
the nation were beginning to study 
carefully our relations with our world 
neighbors. 
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Study Activities 

1. Defining Terms. After reading Chap- buy Alaska from the Russians in 1867. 


ter 27 write in your own words defini¬ 
tions of the following terms: foreign pol¬ 
icy, neutral, alliance, treaty, doctrine, 
isolation, compromise, ambassador, con¬ 
sul, annexation, blockade, empire. 

2. A Book of Readings. Many of the high 
points of the history of American foreign 
policy before 1900 are recorded in the 
speeches and writings of American offi¬ 
cials at times of crisis. Washington’s 
‘‘Farewell Address,” Jefferson’s com¬ 
ments on the purchase of Louisiana, 
Monroe’s “Message to Congress,” Sew¬ 
ard’s statements about Alaska, the 
writings of such Secretaries of State as 
Blaine and Olney, the speeches of the 
presidential campaign of 1900 — these 
are examples of significant statements of 
our foreign policy. As a research project, 
a committee of pupils should make a col¬ 
lection of quotations from such sources 
as these. Many passages are quoted in 
earlier chapters of this textbook; good 
examples can be found in the volumes of 
readings in American history in your 
library. Arrange the quotations in chron¬ 
ological order and read them, with ex¬ 
planations of their significance, to the 
class. It would be well to continue mak¬ 
ing the collection during all your study 
of Unit VII, for use as a final review. 

3. Textbook References. Hold a contest in 
class to see who can locate the greatest 
number of references to American foreign 
relations in the first six, units of the text¬ 
book. Consult the table of contents and 
the index in your search. The contest 
should run for fifteen minutes. Each per¬ 
son should put a paper marker in the 
text at the place where he locates a men¬ 
tion of foreign relations, and should be 
able to explain the reference to the class. 

4. Opposition to Seward. Many Ameri¬ 
cans ridiculed Seward’s proposal to 


Newspapers referred to the territory as a 
“Polar-Bear Garden” and “Seward’s 
Icebox” or “Seward’s Folly.” Many felt 
that Russia had outsmarted Seward. One 
newspaper published the following sar¬ 
castic “Advertisement,” 

‘‘Cash/ Cash! Cash! — Gash paid for cast 
off territory. Best price for old colonies, North 
or South. Any impoverished monarchs retir¬ 
ing from the colonization business may find 
a good purchaser by addressing WHS, Post 
office, Washington, D. C.” 

Write an ad such as an admirer of Sew¬ 
ard’s might have written in reply, sup¬ 
porting Seward’s proposal. 

5. Report on Alaska. Consulting avail¬ 
able geographies and encyclopedias, a 
small committee of the class should pre¬ 
pare and present a report on Alaska. The 
report should include (a) a geographical 
description of Alaska, {b) how it was 
purchased by the United States, (c) the 
chief events in its history since 1867, and 
{d) how Alaska is governed today. 

6. Hawaiian Exhibit. When Hawaii was 
annexed by the United States no one fore¬ 
saw how important its role would be in 
the country’s future — no one foresaw 
the Japanese attack of 1941 on Pearl Har¬ 
bor. A committee of pupils should pre¬ 
pare a teaching-exhibit on Hawaii. The 
exhibit should include a time-line of 
Hawaiian history, maps of the islands, 
charts showing its chief products, and 
many pictures of life in the islands. Con- 
stilt geographies, encyclopedias, travel 
literature, and magazines for material. 

7. A Map of ^Tmperial America!*^ On an 
outline map your teacher gives you, or 
on one you draw, color the United States 
and the lands we acquired beyond the 
mainland of the United Statfcs. Place 
the date of each acquisition under its 
name. For help see the map on page 436. 
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1917 UNITED STATES ENTERS THE WAR 

1914 WORLD WAR I BEOINS 


“The right is more precious than peace, 
and we shall fight for the things which 
we have always carried nearest 
our hearts—for democracy/* 

Woodrow Wilson 
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THE UNITED STATES IN A CHANGING WORLD 


The world was undergoing great each had all the territory that it 
changes as the twentieth century needed. In an age when coal, iron, 
dawned. Asia was no longer a sleep- and chemicals spelled greatness, those 
ing continent as it had been during three nations possessed these resources 
most of the nineteenth century. Japan (in their own lands or in colonies) in 
was very much awake. She had sur- abundance. Like Germany, both 
prised the world by defeating her Austria-Hungary and Italy thought 
huge neighbor, China, in a short war they needed more raw materials and 
in 1894-95. She amazed the world markets than they already possessed, 
even more ten years later when she Many people believed that the only 
easily won victories over Russia. way Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 

Italy could supply themselves with 
new markets and raw materials would 
be to seize lands already belonging to 
Equally important changes were Great Britain, France, Russia, or the 
taking place across the Atlantic. Brit- United States, 
ish control of the seas was being chad- /-v r n i 

lenged by Germany. This rivalry was Our Failure to Protect Ourselves 

of great importance to the United Most Americans of 1914 did not 
States. The chief British interest in realize the great changes that had 
our hemisphere was trade, not more taken place in either the Pacific or the 
colonies. So long as the British navy Atlantic. We continued to ignore 
ruled the waves we had nothing to Asia and turn our backs on Europe, 
fear from Europe. Germany, how- No other nation had ever attacked 
ever, was anxious to obtain colonies, us. We took it for granted that no 
Most of Africa had already been di- nation ever would. We thought of 
vided up. Asia and the Pacific Is- the oceans as barriers which would 
lands were rapidly being divided. In keep us safe from any enemy. We 
the Pacific the United States and did not care which nations ruled the 
Germany were frequent rivals. If oceans. We did not realize that our 
land-hungry Germany won control new colonial empire had brought 
of the Atlantic, the Americas faced new responsibilities, 
possible difficulty. Until about the time of the war 

Soon after the dawn of the twen- with Spain we had few foreign posses- 
tieth century Europe became divided sions. Our nation had not pledged 
into two armed camps. One of these itself to fight outside the Western 
groups consisted of Great Britain, Hemisphere. Every time, however, 
France, and Russia. The other group that we acquired foreign territory 
was composed of Germany, Austria- it became America’s duty to provide 
Hungary, and, until World War I, for its defense. This duty to defend 
Italy. our new possessions amounted to an 

Great Britain, France, and Russia unwritten pledge. Our decision to 
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increased Rivalry Among 
European Nations 
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annex Hawaii carried with it the 
responsibility of defending that group 
of islands against attack. Our deci¬ 
sion to annex the Philippines was es¬ 
pecially grave because of their dis¬ 
tance from the United States and 
their nearness to Asia. 

Americans took their new responsi¬ 
bilities lightly. We saw no reason to 
fear Japanese attack, even though the 
distance from the Philippines to San 
Francisco was four times the distance 
from the Philippines to Yokohama. 
We felt that Japan was weak despite 
her victories over China and Russia. 
We were certain our fleet could 
bombard Japan into submission any 
time that Japan became warlike. 

Actually we had very little reason 
to feel secure from attack. We were 
not a thickly populated nation. The 
entire population of North and South 
America combined was not one 
fourth as large as that of Asia. Nor 
did we have a strong army and navy. 
Our army was very small. Our navy 
was better but was not large enough 
to protect our possessions. We could 
not hope to defend the Philippines 
from attack unless we kept most of 
our ships in near-by waters all the 
time. Our navy was certainly not 
strong enough to fight on both oceans 
at the same time. 

Only one other way remained to 

A NEUTRAL IN A WORLD AT 

The Beginning of World War I 

As 1914 opened, each of the^two 
great armed camps in Europe (page 
448) was furiously preparing for war. 
Grim war clouds hung dark and 
heavy over Europe. The gods of war 


WAR I 

protect our empire. We needed alli¬ 
ances with friendly countries since we 
did not possess the means to protect 
ourselves. Most Americans, however, 
were unwilling to make any such 
alliances with other nations. They 
believed that the founders of our re¬ 
public had been opposed to alliances. 
They forgot that Washington and 
Jefferson had welcomed alliances with 
European powers when they were ad¬ 
vantageous (page 434). They felt 
that our nation should attend strictly 
to its own business and have nothing to 
do with other countries except when 
absolutely necessary. The policy of 
isolation was not questioned by most 
Americans. 

Americans were in great danger in 
1914 although we failed to realize 
that fact. We kept our army and 
navy weak in a world where nations 
were rapidly arming themselves. We 
insisted on walking alone in a world 
where the other great countries were 
organizing into groups. We built a 
rich empire which we made little 
effort to protect. The Philippines 
were like so many ripe, juicy apples 
hanging across the fence in Japan’s 
dooryard, with Uncle Sam sound 
asleep and far away. It was only a 
question of time before some land- 
hungry nation would try to take 
advantage of our situation. 

WAR 

were feverishly preparing to hurl 
thunderbolts. Where and when the 
lightning would strike first was mainly 
a matter of chance. To calm the 
bitter hates of Europe in 1914 would 
have been as difficult as to force the 
tides of the oceans to stand still. 
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The lightning struck on the morn¬ 
ing of June 28, 1914, when an Aus¬ 
trian Archduke was assassinated by 
two Serbians in Bosnia, a section of 
Austria-Hungary. Austria set out to 
punish Serbia; Russia defended Ser¬ 
bia; Germany aided Austria; France 
and then Great Britain came into the 
war. As Viscount Grey in London 
said, ‘'The lights of Europe are going 
out one by one.” All Europe was in 
turmoil. World War I was begun — 
not to end for four long, devastating 
years, until Armistice Day, Novem¬ 
ber 11, 1918. 

Difficulty in Trying to Remain 
Neutral 

The United States had failed to see 
the war clouds hanging over Europe. 
We had been amazed when the light¬ 
ning struck. But we at once declared 
that we were neutral, and saw no 
reason why we could not remain 
neutral. We soon had disputes with 
both sides, but we leaned toward 
Great Britain and France. Those two 
countries were democracies like our¬ 
selves, whereas the people living in 
Germany and Austria-Hungary were 
allowed little freedom. We were 
shocked when the German Kaiser 
(ki'zer), or emperor, ordered the in¬ 
vasion of neutral Belgium. We were 
sometimes alarmed by the Kaiser’s 
loud boasts which made us feel that 
he wished to rule the world. 

We desired to trade with every¬ 
body, but soon found that we could 
not do so. Great Britain and Ger¬ 
many were anxious to starve each 
other out. Each nation tried to pre¬ 
vent food and munitions reaching the 
other. Great Britain stopped Ameri¬ 
can ships on the ocean as she had 
done brfore the War of 1812. She 


established a blockade of Europe, and 
seized and destroyed American car¬ 
goes which were on their way to Ger¬ 
many. Americans became very bitter 
because the blockade was stopping our 
trade. We protested, but most of our 
complaints were in vain. Britain’s 
navy ruled the waves, and her block¬ 
ade was strong. 

The only German hope of starving 
England was beneath the waves. The 
main German weapon was the sub¬ 
marine. This underseas craft was a 
dangerous foe. Its approach was 
often unnoticed. It was able to strike 
swiftly and then disappear. Accord¬ 
ing to international law all ships 
should be warned before being fired 
upon, and all survivors should be 
rescued. A submarine could not 
obey these laws, however. If it 
stopped to warn a ship and was an¬ 
swered by a shot, the submarine might 
crumple like a crushed eggshell. It 
had no room for extra passengers. 
Thus while both Great Britain and 
Germany destroyed our commerce, 
Germany destroyed American lives as 
well. 

Germany could not trade with us, 
because Britain ruled the waves. The 
British demand for our goods was 
tremendous, however. The value of 
explosives exported to Europe rose 
from 56,000,000 in 1914 to $803,- 
000,000 in 1917. America.prospered 
on war sales, and our prosperity be¬ 
came tied up with British success. The 
German submarine struck at our 
pocketbooks as well as at our hearts 
when ships were sunk. The time came 
when Britain could no longer pay 
cash for all the supplies she needed. 
Then we gave her credit and loans. 
Germany was forced into more des¬ 
perate measures. She could not pos- 
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sibly defeat Britain unless she could 
prevent the huge flood of American 
goods from reaching England and 
France. She later sent spies into our 
country to blow up factories that 
supplied British needs. These acts 
increased American bitterness toward 
Germany. 

The Lusitania 

In May, 1915, a great British ocean 
liner, the Lusitania^ was sunk while 
going from New York to England. It 


was carrying munitions secretly and 
a large number of passengers, includ¬ 
ing many Americans. Our citizens 
had been warned before they had 
left New York. Many of them had 
seen a German advertisement innews- 
pajjers advising them not to travel on 
British ships. None of them, how¬ 
ever, had taken the warning seriously. 
The graceful Lusitania plowed through 
the sea. Finally the journey was 
nearly over and the British Isles were 
close at hand. There wais a second 
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This picture of the sinking of the Lusitania appeared in a French publication eight days after the 
tragic event which greatly shocked and angered the people of the United States. 


vessel, however, hovering off the Brit¬ 
ish Isles. This ship was a German 
submarine. Keen German eyes found 
the Lusitania. Carefully and silently 
two torpedoes were sent on their way. 
The Lusitania had no warning. The 
great liner was sunk in a few minutes. 
More than a thousand passengers dis¬ 
appeared into watery graves. More 
than a himdred were Americans. The 
United States was greatly shocked. 
We were one more step nearer war. 

We did not go to war in 1915, how¬ 
ever. We continued to try to keep 
out of the conflict, although other 
ships were sunk by submarines, and 
more American lives were lost. As 
late as November, 1916, Woodrow 
Wilson was re-elected President of the 
United States largely because so many 
said “he kept us out of war.” 

Drifting toward War 

Finally Wilson became convinced 
that there could be no peace until 


democracy was won throughout the 
world. In a message to Congress in 
April, 1917, he said, “We have no 
quarrel with the German people,” 
but “only free peoples prefer the inter¬ 
ests of mankind to any narrow inter¬ 
est of their own. . . . The right is 
more precious than peace, and we 
shall fight for the things which we 
have always carried nearest our 
hearts — for democracy.” He uttered 
the great battle cry, “The world must 
be made safe for democracy!” 

There were various forces, both 
selfish and unselfish, which led us in 
the direction of war. Our aims, how¬ 
ever, were exactly what Wilson said 
they were. We did not desire to ob¬ 
tain additional territory. The Ameri¬ 
can soldiers who marched up the 
gangplanks to the transports sought 
nothing but a world at peace. When 
they marched from the transports to 
live or die on the battlefields of Eu¬ 
rope they looked upon the great con- 
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flict as a war that would end all wars. 
Our aim was to keep the Atlantic in 
friendly hands, ruled by nations that 

THE UNITED STATES AT WAR 

When the war began Germany 
planned to defeat France quickly be¬ 
fore either Russia or Britain could 
do much to prevent it. By Septem¬ 
ber 1, 1914, German armies were 
within twenty-five miles of Paris. A 
German victory seemed to be within 
easy reach. The German advance 
was halted, however, in the Battle of 
the Marne. Then both armies dug 
trenches; the soldiers fought in two 
lines of trenches running across Eu¬ 
rope from Switzerland to the coast 
of northern France. The position of 
these armies was changed but little 
when the United States entered the 
war two and a half years later, 
April 6, 1917. 
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sought no further conquests, and by 
navies that would not be tempted to 
attack our possessions. 


The Desperate Need of Our Allies 

The situation of France and Brit¬ 
ain was very serious when we de¬ 
cided to fight. Less than a month 
before, a revolution had occurred in 
Russia, and Russia was withdrawing 
from the war. Germany could trans¬ 
fer large numbers of her soldiers from 
the Russian front for service in France. 
Besides, Bulgaria had joined with 
Germany, and most of the Balkans 
was in German hands. French and 
British troops were sick and exhausted 
from the long months of life in the 
trenches. German hopes were riding 
high. The tide of battle was in their 
favor. Germans were certain that 



Acme Phote 

President Woodrow Wilson stands before a joint session of Congress and asks for q dedqrqtiQn of 
war against Qermany. 
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enough Americans could not arrive in 
time tq be a serious obstacle. Ago¬ 
nized pleas for help came from France 
to US. 

We were entirely unprepared to 
answer such appeals with men. There 
were only 127,588 men in our regular 
army — a mere drop in the bucket as 
compared with the vast armies of 
Europe. We did not possess the ships 
required to carry large numbers of 
soldiers across the Atlantic. We prom¬ 
ised, however, to do the best we could. 
Enlistment stations were crowded. 
On June 5, 1917, ten million Ameri¬ 
cans registered for the draft. On 
July 4, a few American soldiers 
marched down the streets of Paris 
carrying the Stars and Stripes. From 
America’s scattered army camps, from 
crowded troopships, and from roads 
leading to the trenches, our citizens 
in uniform joined in the jaunty song 
“Over There.” “Send the word,” 
went their challenge, “that the Yanks 


are coming.” And they themselves 
were generally not far behind the 
message. The big question in 1917 
was whether our Allies — Great Brit¬ 
ain and France — could hold back 
the Germans until American soldiers 
could be equipped, trained, and 
transported in large numbers. This 
they were able to do, 

A New Kind of War 

This war was unlike any that we 
had ever known before. Soldiers had 
to spend much of their time under¬ 
ground in the muddy trenches. Be¬ 
tween our trenches and the trenches 
of the Germans was a “no man’s 
land” piled high with the dead, and 
barricaded with barbed wire. Artil¬ 
lery thundered back and forth while 
airplanes roared overhead. Tanks 
and poison gas had become weapons 
of attack. 

General John J. Pershing was Com¬ 
mander of the American army. He 



Wide World 

Trench warfore, 1918. Infantry soldiers are in a frontline trench taking advantage of the camouflage 
left by the Germans. The German line is about 1,200 yards away. 
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American Gimpaigns in Europe in the year 1918, as described in the following pages 456-457. 


had new ideas about training men to 
fight. Whereas the French and Brit¬ 
ish had been mainly concerned with 
methods of defense, his main thought 
was of attack. Although the Allied 
officers drilled their men with bay¬ 
onets and hand grenades for trench 
warfare, Pershing gave special atten¬ 
tion to rifles and machine guns. Per¬ 
shing also contributed to final victory 
by placing the common welfare above 
any personal ambition. He turned 
control of his entire army over to the 


French General, Foch (fdsh), when 
lack of unity threatened to bring 
defeat. He told Foch, “all that we 
have is yours. Use it as you wish.” 

Arrival of Many American Soldiers 
in France 

There were 200,000 American 
troops overseais by the beginning of 
1918. These were far from enough, 
however. The German General, Von 
Hindenburg, had 300,000 more sol¬ 
diers than all the Allied armies com- 
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Wide World 

A French town as it appeared after its capture by American troops in their successful effort to prevent 
the Germans from crossing the Marne River at Chdteau>Thierry. 


bined. The Germans opened a terrific 
attack on March 21. They broke 
through the Allied lines for 75 miles. 
Von Hindenburg was not halted until 
March 31. Even then there was un¬ 
certainty whether he would stay 
halted. 

The soldiers of France and Britain 
were fighting with great heroism, but 
they needed reinforcements. Their 
hope was in America. On April 1, 
France and Great Britain appealed 
frantically for aid, requesting 120,000 
American soldiers each month. Presi¬ 
dent Wilson announced: ‘‘We are 
ready to send not only 120,000 men, 
but any number whatever if the 
means of transporting them can be 
found.” By July 4, 1918, only a year 
after the first Americans marched 
down the streets of Paris, a million 
American soldiers were on foreign 
soil. During the next four months 
another million of our soldiers arrived 
overseas — the greatest movement of 
soldiers that had ever been made. 
But would our soldiers be in time? 


The Tide of Battle Turns 

During April and May the Ger¬ 
man army delivered powerful blows 
at the Allies, but during June the 
German successes came to an end. 
The strengthened Allied forces were 
holding their own. The Americans 
were making their presence felt. On 
May 28 our soldiers captured the 
town of Cantigny (kaN-te-nye^). On 
May 31 and June 1 they prevented 
the Germans crossing the Marne 
River at Chateau-Thierry (sha-to- 
ty^-re^). These American successes 
were very heartening to the French 
and British soldiers who had coura¬ 
geously held back the mighty Ger¬ 
man armies for almost four years. The 
Germans were filled with dismay. 
They were tired from four years of 
war, and did not welcome the sight of 
fresh troops on the other side of “no 
man’s land.” The tide of battle began 
to turn. In order to encourage Ger¬ 
man soldiers to fight against our 
marines at Belleau (bS-16') Wood, it 
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was necessary for German officers to 
tell th^ (falsely, of course) that a 
German army had captured New 
York and was advancing against Phil¬ 
adelphia. In the middle of July a 
German attack on the Marne was 
turned into a retreat. The German 
Crown Prince began calling these 
summer days of 1918 “the saddest of 
my life.” 

One of the greatest American vic¬ 
tories occurred at St. Mihiel (saN-me- 
ygl^) on September 12. The morning 
was foggy and rainy. Our soldiers at¬ 
tacked in the darkness that preceded 
the dawn. They cut the barbed wire 
themselves as they advanced, instead 
of waiting for artillery to clear the 
way. The result was 16,000 prisoners 
and the capture of a very important 
position. 

Another famous American attack 
took place in the Argonne (ar-g6n') 
Forest. Our soldiers were faced with 
large numbers of machine-gun nests 
and with barbed wire strung from 
tree to tree. One American battalion, 
advancing faster than the others, was 
completely surrounded by the enemy. 
For over a hundred hours these 
soldiers were without food and water. 
Only one third of them survived. Yet 
the renmants held out against the 
Germans until rescued. 

The Collapse of Germany and 
Her Allies 

The Hindenburg Line was the de¬ 
fensive position upon which the Ger¬ 
mans had placed great confidence. 
It was being punctured and ripped 
at various points, however. The 
French and British and Americans 
and their other Allies were pushing 
the Germans slowly backward, day 
by day. Meanwhile Germany’s allies 
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were deserting her. Bulgaria sur¬ 
rendered on September 30, Turkey 
gave up on October 30, and on Nov¬ 
ember 1 Austria-Hungary asked for 
an armistice. Then revolution broke 
out within Germtmy herself. The 
German Kaiser lost his throne, and a 
new German republic was being born. 
Further fighting was useless. On 
November 11, 1918, all firing in 
France ceased. The thunder of guns 
died away in the distance. Devas¬ 
tated Europe was once more at peace. 

The War on the Home Front 

This World War I was more than a 
clash between armies and navies. It 
was a conflict in which entire nations 
took part. Our soldiers on the fight¬ 
ing line depended upon the laborers of 
the steel mills, the shipyards, muni¬ 
tion works, and factories; upon citi¬ 
zens who changed trees to lumber, and 
brought forth oil, coal, iron ore, and 
copper out of the earth; upon Ameri¬ 
cans who managed to tramsport sup¬ 
plies to the right places at the right 
time; up>on the women and children 
in the homes who went without lux¬ 
uries, and who knitted sweaters; and 
upon Americans everywhere who 
kept the “home fires burning” until 
our soldiers, sailors, and marines 
should one day come home. 

One of the greatest needs was 
money. Neaurly four times as many 
soldiers took pairt in the attack on 
St. Mihiel as fought on both sides in 
the battle of Gettysburg in 1863. And 
in the bombardment which preceded 
the attack 33 times as many rounds 
were fired as during the entire three 
days of fighting at Gettysburg. The 
cost of waging war on such a huge 
scale was tremendous. We spent a 
million dollars an hour twenty-four 
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hours a day every day of the war to 
support American forces. We loaned 
ten billidn dollars to our Allies. What 
we spent was more than the entire 
cost of our government from 1789 to 
1914 — a period of 125 years. To 
meet this expense taxes were greatly 
increased, while the remainder was 
borrowed from our own citizens 
through Liberty Loan drives. To 
meet the greatly increased needs of 
the Red Gross, many men and women 
signed pledges to give one day’s pay 
each month. To increase the comfort 
and well-being of our troops on the 
battlefront other large sums were 
given to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the Knights of Columbus, 
the Young Women’s Christian Asso¬ 
ciation, the Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association, and the Salvation Army. 

Another great need was shipping. 
We lacked the ships required to trans¬ 
port men and equipment to Europe. 
Our soldiers would not have arrived 
in France in time to halt the great 
German drive of 1918 but for the 
British ships. What our shipbuilders 
accomplished, however, was nearly 
a miracle. On July 4, 1918, we 
launched 82 ships in one day. Lloyd 
George, Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, called it a “magnificent per¬ 
formance.” 

Great quantities of food were 
needed to feed our own vast army and 
the soldiers of our Allies. Herbert 
Hoover was placed in chzirge of our 
food supply. He promised our friends 
across the Atlantic that “in this com¬ 
mon cause we eat at a common 
table.” The use of wheat flour in the 
United States was restricted. No 
bread or rolls could be placed on 
restaiurant tables until meals were 
served. Boiled beef could be used at 


but two meals eaich week, roast beef 
at but one, and beef steaks at but one. 
Sugar bowls disappeared and no cus¬ 
tomer could have more than two 
lumps. Americans accepted the slo¬ 
gan, “Food will win the war.” 

There were similar shortages of 
coal and oil. To save fuel, trolleys 
made fewer stops and elevator service 
was cut down; on certain nights there 
were to be no lights. The use of coal 
was stopped where it was not needed. 
Automobile drivers east of the Missis¬ 
sippi River were asked not to do pleas¬ 
ure driving on Sundays. 

Relations between employers and 
laborers were stormy in 1916 and 
1917. Both sides, however, came to 
realize that wars could not be won 
on the battlefield without co-opera¬ 
tion from the home front. Much of 
the bitterness that existed was buried 
for the duration. There was a sharp 
decline in labor disputes in 1918. 
Prosperity seemed to exist almost 
everywhere. Wages rose higher than 
ever before in our history, American 
millionaires increased in number 
from 16,000 to 20,000. Hearing the 
call of high factory wages, 800,000 
Negroes moved from the South to 
Northern mill districts between 1916 
and 1923. 

Speed was of great importance. 
There was no time for long debates 
or hesitation. Our government had 
to have sufficient power to make de¬ 
cisions. It had to be able to tell 
its citizens what they needed to do. 
Woodrow Wilson was given more 
power than any American had pos¬ 
sessed before him. American citizens 
were willing to give up some of their 
individual freedom for the time being 
in order that the war for democracy 
might be won. 
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Americans were more united in 
tfeeir efforts than in any previous war 
of our history. The Revolution had 
been a sort of civil war in some re¬ 
spects. The War of 1812 had found 
the nation divided. The Mexican 
War had not received full support 
frorn all sections of the nation. In 
World War I, however, we fought as 

LOSING THE PEACE 

The Fourteen Points 

The eyes of the world were upon 
Wilson as the war ended. He had 
already stated fourteen aims of pca.ee. 
He desired a peace without victory. 
The German people were to be 
treated as equals, however much the 
“military masters of Germany” were 
to be punished. Various nations such 
as Poland were to be masters of their 
own destiny instead of being ruled 
by others. All armies were to be re¬ 
duced in size, and secret treaties were 
to be ended. Of greatest importance, 
to Wilson’s mind, was the creation 
of a League of Nations. He felt that 
such a league would settle disputes 
among the nations so that there 
would be no more war. Wilson’s 
ideas sounded fine to many peoples 
of Europe, tired and weary after 
four years of cruel warfare. His 
Fourteen Points had helped to per¬ 
suade Germany to give up the 
struggle. 

It seemed that Wilson was in a fine 
position to referee the disputes of 
Europe. He had no selfish aims — 
no ax to grind. He was not prejudiced 
in favor of any one nation. His only 
demand was “that the world be made 
fit and safe to live in.” People hoped 
he would be able to end all wars. 
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a unit^ nation. Included in our'pop- 
ulation were large groups of foreign- 
bom. Many of them, either citizms 
or still aliens, had not been here very 
long. Many had relatives across the 
Atlantic in territory belonging to the 
enemy. There was, however, very 
little disloyalty among these — the 
newest Americans. 


Difficulties Faced by Wilson 

There were many individuals, how¬ 
ever, who did not share Wilson’s 
dream of remaking the world. There 
were others who had lost faith in his 
vision. These individuals became 
more and more occupied by their 
selfish desires. Japan had been prom¬ 
ised Chinese territory as a bribe for 
entering the war on the side of Great 
Britain and France. Italy had been 
promised parts of Austria for the same 
reason. Now both Japan and Italy 
insisted upon payment as agreed. 
Great Britain was entirely willing 
that the Polish people should have 
their own government, but did not 
believe that this same theory should 
apply to the Irish and Egyptians who 
desired independence from the Brit¬ 
ish. Both France and Belgium came 
to care less and less for “peace with¬ 
out victory.” Both nations had suf¬ 
fered terribly and wished Germany to 
be punished and left so weak that 
they would not need to fear a German 
attack again. 

What Wilson desired most was the 
League of Nations. He finally man¬ 
aged to create one which was accept¬ 
able to the nations of Europe, and 
which by 1935 had a membership of 
60 nations. In this case, however, his 
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The Treaty of Versailles^ which ended World War I and gave birth to the League of Nations^ was 
signed in the Hall of Mirrors, in the Grand Palace of Versailles, near Paris. 


own nation failed to follow him. Many 
Americans had become convinced 
that they had made a mistake in en¬ 
tering the war. We decided to let 
Europe fry in her own hatreds. We 
did not trust the League of Nations. 
We feared that the League would 
find excuses to interfere in our own 
American affairs. We were afraid 
that we might be called upon to act 
as policeman for the entire world. 
We might have accepted the League 
of Nations with certain changes. 
Wilson would not compromise, how¬ 
ever. He declared, “I would rather 
fail in a cause that I know some day 
will triumph, than to win in a cause 
that I know some day will fail.” 

An Armed Truce 

We can agree that Wilson neither 
succeeded nor failed completely; that 
the peace treaty which was finally 
made was very much unlike the Four¬ 
teen Points in many respects; that be¬ 


cause of the selfishness of nations in 
general we gained neither a peace 
without victory nor a world safe for 
democracy; that instead of a peace 
we gained only an armed truce, or 
temporary halt to the fighting. The 
great conflict was not ended. The 
next battles were only postponed for 
a quarter of a century. Too few 
people realized how small the world 
had shrunk and how dependent coun¬ 
tries were on one another. Wood- 
row Wilson, like Thomas Jefferson, 
was ahead of the age in which he 
lived. 

With the Atlantic Ocean safe in 
friendly hands we felt secure against 
attack. We disbanded the army which 
we had raised so hurriedly. We al¬ 
lowed much of our merchant marine 
to rot, although lack of ships had been 
our greatest single problem in the 
war. We continued to oppose alli¬ 
ances with other nations, and left 
our colonial territories unprotected. 
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When World War I ended in 1918 
Europe was a sick continent. Most Of 
the 65,000,000 men who had shoul¬ 
dered arms in that great conflict had 
been Europeans. Of this number 
8,500,000 had either been killed or 
had died of disease. In dollars and 
cents this war had cost more than all 
the wars of the one hundred years 
previous. Europe was near bank¬ 
ruptcy, the defeated nations most of 
all. In addition, certain countries 
such as France and Belgium had 
borne the brunt of four years of com¬ 
bat. Many of their cities and villages 
had been destroyed and their farms 

Study Activities 

1. Sequence of Events. Arrange the fol¬ 
lowing events, late 1914, in the chrono¬ 
logical order of their occurrence, and be 
able to explain how each event led to the 
next. 

Germany comes to the aid of Austria 
Murder of Austrian Archduke Ferdinand 
German invasion of Belgium 
Austria’s ultimatum to Serbia 
Great Britain enters the war 
Russia comes to the defense of Serbia 
The Germans halted at the Marne 

2. The Hope of Isolation. When the Arch¬ 
duke Ferdinand was assassinated in June, 
1914, American newspapers barely men¬ 
tioned the fact. Most Americans had 
only a hazy notion where Sarajevo was. 
A widely-read magazine said in August, 
1914, ‘‘Our isolated position and freedom 
from entangling alliances inspire our press 
with the cheering assurance that we are 
in no peril of being drawn into the Euro- 
p>ean quarrel.” Read pages 448-449 and 
think of all you have read of American 
history; then make a list of reasons why 
most Americans thought in 1914 that 
they would not be affected by a war in 
Europe. 


ruined. From 1918 until the out¬ 
break of World War II Europe was 
trying to recover from World War L 
After the close of the war and the 
defeat of the League of Nations, the 
United States tried to ‘^return to 
normalcy” and ignore the rest of 
the world. The world itself, how¬ 
ever, was not “normal” in the old 
way. As we have seen, we had years 
of prosperity and then of depression. 
We tried repeatedly to avoid being 
entangled in foreign affairs. We did 
not realize that some problems which 
seemed to be foreign actually affected 
the United States very closely. 


3. Difficulties of Neutrality. As the war 
increased in Europe and more nations 
were drawn into the conflict, more and 
more Americans began to take sides. 
Neutrality was difficult. A reporter in the 
New York Sun humorously described the 
way people argued by referring to a har¬ 
rowing experience in a barber shop. He 
reported that: 

“The barber to the right of me was hoching 
for the Kaiser. 

The barber to the left of me was hacking for 
the Czar. 

A gentleman from Greece was shearing off 
my fleece, 

While very near a swart Italian stropped his 
scimitar. 

And when presently discussion, polyglot and 
fervid 

On political conditions burst about me in 
the chair, 

I left the place unshaven — I hope Pm not 
a craven, 

But I sort of like to wear a head beneath my 
hair.” 

Write a conversation such as the man 
in the barber’s chair might have over¬ 
heard. 
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4. Failwi of Neutrality. At a dramatic 
night session of Congress on April 2,1917, 
Woodrow Wilson urged that the United 
States declare war against Grermany. The 
declaration of war which followed on 
April 6 was a far cry from the proclama¬ 
tion of neutrality issued at the outbreak 
of war in Europe. Make a list of the 
reasons why the United States entered 
the war, and discuss the list in class. Do 
the following quotations from Wilson’s 
speech help make the reasons clearer? 

“Neutrality is no longer feasible or desir¬ 
able where the peace of the world is involved 
£^nd the freedom of its peoples, and the men¬ 
ace to that peace and freedom lies in the 
existence of autocratic Governments, backed 
by organized force which is controlled wholly 
by their will, not by the will of their people. 
We have seen the last of neutrality in such 
circuxnstances. We are at the beginning of 
an age in which it will be insisted that the 
same standards of conduct and of responsi¬ 
bility for wrong done shall be observed among 
nations and their Governments that are ob¬ 
served among the individual citizens of civi¬ 
lized States.” 

“The world must be made safe for democ¬ 
racy. Its peace must be planted upon the 
tested foundations of political liberty. We 
have no selfish ends to serve. We desire no 
conquest, no dominion. We seek no indemni¬ 
ties for ourselves, no material compensation 
for the sacrifices we shall freely make. We 
are but one of the champions of the rights of 
mankind. We shall be satisfied when those 
rights have been made as secure as the faith 
and freedom of nations can make them.” 

“But the right is more precious than peace, 
and we shall fight for the things which we 
have always carried nearest our hearts — for 
democracy, for the right of those who submit 
to authority to have a voice in their own Gov- 


ermnents, for the rights and liberties of small 
nations, for a universal dominion of right by 
such a concert of free peoples as shall bring 
peace and safety to all nations and make the 
world itself at last free.” 

5. World dwnxrg World War 7. 

On page 451 is a map which interprets 
World War 1. With the help of geogra¬ 
phy, atlas, and wall maps, from this map 
make a list of the (1) Allied Nations, 
(2) enemy nations, and (3) neutral na¬ 
tions. 

6. A War Map. Draw a large outline 
map of Europe and locate on it all the 
war engagements mentioned in Chap¬ 
ter 28. 

7. The Unknown, Soldiers. In Washing¬ 
ton, London, Paris, and the capitals of 
other countries involved in World War I 
are the tombs of unknown soldiers. In 
beautiful Ailington Cemetery near Wash¬ 
ington is our tomb to America's Un¬ 
known Soldier, with the inscription, 
‘•Here rests in honored glory an American 
soldier known but to God.” Appoint a 
class member to report on the story of 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. Con¬ 
sult the encyclopedias for information. 
Other class members may wish to look up 
information on the tombs that nations 
have built to honor their unknown 
soldiers. 

8 . War Songs. It*s a Long Way to Tip¬ 
perary^ Over There^ and Keep The Home 
Fires Burning were popular songs of 
World War I. Arrange to sing them 
during the music hour. Appoint a com¬ 
mittee to give information to the class 
about each of the songs. 
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THE OUTBREAK OF WAR 


During the 1930’s war clouds gath¬ 
ered over Europe and Asia as they 
had over Europe in the years before 
1914. This time the outbreak of fight¬ 
ing came in Asia, then in Africa. 
Before the end it affected the whole 
world. 

Japan Attacks China 

In 1930 there were 433 people for 
each square mile in the home islands 
of Japan, compared with 41 in the 
continental United States. Japan did 
not possess the minerals which were 
necessary to an industrial nation, nor 
much land that was good for farming. 
Among her neighbors, however, were 
nations where Japan could find 
wealth or elbowroom — or both. 

The Japanese government passed 
more and more into the hands of its 
military and naval leaders. These 
Japanese generaJs and admirals looked 
longingly at their neighbors’ lands and 
schemed to build an empire to control 
all Asia. In 1931 Japan invaded a 
part of north China known as Man¬ 
churia. Japan had signed treaties 
agreeing to fight only in self-defense, 
and she actually claimed that her 
2 urmies marched into Manchuria only 
to protect herself. The League of 
Nations decided otherwise, but Japan 
continued on her path of conquest. 
She refused to withdraw from Man¬ 
churia. Unfortunately, the other 
nations of the world did not force 
Japan to live up to her international 
agreements. Because of Japzm war¬ 
fare continued in Asia for many years 
after 1931. And Japan, in violation 
of her international agreements, forti¬ 


fied Pacific Islands which had been 
under her control. We were later to 
learn that Japan had aims to conquer 
the world. 

Italy Attacks Ethiopia 

Italy was not as thickly populated 
as Japan, and possessed more good 
farm land. It was overcrowded, how¬ 
ever, and it lacked minerals even 
more than Japan. Italy had no pe¬ 
troleum, hairdly any coal, and not 
enough iron. Italians hoped to build 
an empire in northern Africa and ob¬ 
tain the resources which they lacked. 

After 1922 the people of Italy pos¬ 
sessed hardly any power. In that year 
their government came under the 
control of one man — a dictator 
called Benito Mussolini (ba-ne^to 
m6os-s6-le'n$), whose blackshirted 
followers were called Fascists (fSsh^- 
jsts). Mussolini determined to seize 
an African nation called Ethiopia. He 
hoped the rest of the world would 
stand idly by as it had when Japan 
attacked Manchuria. In 1934 he at¬ 
tacked Ethiopia, claiming that Italy 
was acting in self-defense. On this 
occasion various nations talked loudly 
of talking action against Italy. The 
League of Nations actuailly did de¬ 
cide that its members should not 
trade with Italy. The United States 
and some other nations, however, 
continued to trade with Italy. In the 
end Italy managed to conquer the 
African territory it desired. Musso¬ 
lini strutted and boasted of a new 
Roman Empire. He preached against 
democracy, and made hb dictator¬ 
ship more and TOQrc ojinplete. 
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The Fall of the German Republic 

Germany became a republic after 
World War 1. During the 1920’s the 
German people overcame many of 
their difficulties and became rather 
friendly with their neighbors, includ¬ 
ing France. When hard times arrived 
in 1929, however, conditions were 
worse in Germany than in the United 
States or anywhere else. Germans 
placed much of the blame on their 
new republic, much as many Ameri¬ 
cans blamed President Hoover (sec 
Chapter 26). 

Conditions finally became so bad 
that the German people made the 
mistake of thinking that things could 
not possibly be worse. For many 
years Adolf Hitler had been telling 
all the great things he would do if 
he were given the chance. Until hard 
times came the German people paid 
little attention to him; but finally 
they gave him the chance to show 
what he could do. Hitler became the 
most powerful man in Germany in 
1933, and rapidly seized the power of 
dictator. The German people had 
lost their republic and their freedom. 

Hitler's Early Conquests 

Hitler began to rebuild the great 
German war machine. He boasted 
about future days of glory for Ger¬ 
many. His personal followers, called 
Nazis (na'ts^z), rapidly increased in 
number. Germans of all classes 

NEUTRALITY NOT POSSIBLE 

American Attempts to Remain 
Neutral 

Americans favored France, Britain, 
and China rather than Germany, 


drilled, obeyed, and supported Hit¬ 
ler’s policies. The entire German 
nation prepared to conquer more 
elbowroom. Germany had much in 
common with Japan and Italy. These 
three nations allied themselves with 
one another in 1937, forming the 
Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Axis. They be¬ 
came known as the Axis Nations. 

In March, 1938, Hitler’s armies 
occupied Austria suddenly and with 
but little difficulty. France and Brit¬ 
ain were not greatly concerned, be¬ 
cause Austria was mostly German 
anyway. In September, 1938, also, 
Hitler took part of Czechoslovakia. 
France and Britain objected loudly 
this time, but finally agreed, at a con¬ 
ference held at Munich (mu'nik), 
that Hitler could have a section of 
Czechoslovakia where most of the 
people were Germans. Hitler then 
declared, ^T have no further terri¬ 
torial designs in Europe.” 

In March, 1939, Hitler broke his 
promise and seized the remainder of 
Czechoslovakia. France and Britain 
were powerless to stop him. He felt 
more than ever that no one could stop 
him whatever he might do. So in the 
early dawn of September 1, 1939, 
Hitler sent his armies into Poland, 
contrary to his promises and without 
declaring war. France and Great 
Britain decided that they must stop 
Hitler then if ever. On September 3 
they declared war on Germany. 
World War II was begun. 


Italy, and Japan. We favored na¬ 
tions that were democracies rather 
than countries ruled by dictators. 
We were aroused by the loud boasts 
of Hitler and Mussolini that the future 
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erf the world belonged to dictators] and 
to force. We objected to the way the 
governments of the Axis nations mis¬ 
used their own peoples. From Ger¬ 
many in particular came stories of 
great cruelty, especially to the Jews. 
We lost respect for all three Axis 
nations because they broke promises 
and because they treated China, 
Ethiopia, Czechoslovakia, and Poland 
unjustly. 

At first, however, we were deter¬ 
mined to be neutral regardless of the 
cost. We had come to believe that 
our entrance into World War I had 
been a mistake. We were certain that 
we would not “bum our fingers” a 
second time. We knew how trade 
relations with nations at war might 
draw us into their struggles. Some 
of our leaders were ready to sacrifice 
our commerce if necessary in order 
to have peace. We refused to trade 
with either Italy or Ethiopia even 
though this helped Italy more be¬ 
cause the Italians possessed all the 
weapons they needed. In 1939 Con¬ 
gress passed a Neutrality Act which 
forbade American ships to enter sec¬ 
tions of the world where wars raged, 
and forbade American citizens to 
loan money to nations at war. Even 
the Neutrality Act, however, failed 
to keep the United States at peace. 

Our Shortsighted Foreign Policy 

The United States made but little 
effort to strengthen itself as Eurojje 
and Asia drifted slowly but surely 
toward war during the 1930’s. We 
had a false sense of security — a feel¬ 
ing that no nation would dare to 
attack us. We continued to neglect 
our army and to avoid alliances with 
our friends. 

Our foreign policy in the Far East 


was especially shortsighted. The 
Philippines were 7000 miles away in 
waters where Japaneseshipspossessed 
naval strength superior to ours. Our 
continued possession of these islands 
depended on an adequate defense, 
yet we made promises that we would 
not improve our fortifications in the 
Philippines and on Guam. At the 
same time we did nothing to prevent 
Japan from fortifying islands between 
the Philippines and Hawaii contrary 
to the promises of the Japanese gov¬ 
ernment. 

Our foreign policy toward Europe 
was also shortsighted. One of our 
most serious mistakes was being de¬ 
ceived by Hitler. We felt certain, until 
he seized Czechoslovakia, that his 
only aim was to create a united Ger¬ 
many. We paid but little attention 
to the reports coming from Europe 
after 1933 that Hitler was heavily 
arming Germany and that he was 
building a huge number of airplanes. 
We did not fully appreciate the mili¬ 
tary importance of airplanes and we 
were surprised when lightning war¬ 
fare proved superior to strongly forti¬ 
fied positions. Few of us realized the 
danger of the control of the Atlantic 
falling into the hands of unfriendly 
powers. We did not yet realize that 
the control of the Atlantic sea lanes 
by land-hungry, commerce-thirsty 
nations could strangle American pros¬ 
perity and dictate America’s future. 

Most Americans felt secure against 
attack until Germany invaded Po¬ 
land. Congress saw no need for 
alarm. We ended a commercial treaty 
with Japan in spite of the defenseless 
condition of our Pacific possessions. 
At the same time Congress, until 
November, 1939, would not allow 
France and Briteun to buy arms 
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here to defend themselves against 
Germany. We were aware, however, 
that Germany and Japan had been 
allies since 1936. 

Hitler Becomes Master of Europe 

Poland was no match for Germany 
in 1939. France and Britain had 
neither the strength nor the necessary 
time to reach Poland with assistance. 
Russia had no love for Hitler but did 
agree to share Poland with Germany. 
In April, 1940, Hitler added Denmark 
and Norway to his conquests. In the 
early morning of May 10, German 
troops suddenly invaded the Nether¬ 
lands and Belgium. The Netherlands 
were conquered in five days. The 
Belgian armies surrendered on May 
28. Meanwhile Hitler’s armies were 
sweeping across France, which had 
been considered by many to be the 
world’s strongest military power. 
France was a beaten nation by June 
10 and signed an armistice on June 26. 

France made the mistake of relying 
upon its Maginot (ma'zhe-no) Line. 
This line consisted of the strongest 
fortifications the world had ever seen. 
Enough ammunition and supplies 
were stored underground to supply a 
defending army for many months. 
Any enemy attempts to capture the 
French fortifications by infantry as¬ 
saults would be suicide. This was a 
new kind of war, however. In World 
War II the German attacks came like 
streaks of lightning. Great swarms 
of planes shot across the sky. Armies 
of tanks advanced at great speed over 
the ground. Traitors and spies made 
resistance by the defenders difficult 
and sometimes impossible. The Magi¬ 
not Line had been built for the kind 
of fighting which had taken place 
in World War I. It was powerless 
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before planes and tanks. The Ger¬ 
man armies quickly outflanked the 
French fortifications. Armies that 
stood still were speedily surrounded 
and caught. 

In the summer of 1940 the dictators 
of Germany and Italy ruled most of 
Europe. Only the British Isles stood 
in their way. Great fleets of German 
planes poured bombs out of the sky. 
Day after day, week after week, and 
month after month, English cities and 
villages endured the terrors of air 
raids. Great Britain, however, con¬ 
tinued to resist. Hitler was unable to 
conquer Britain by air power alone. 
He made plans to send German 
armies across the English Channel. 
He decided, however, to try to con¬ 
quer Russia first. In the early morn¬ 
ing of June 22, 1941, German troops 
began invading Russia. Hitler was 
surprised at the opposition he found. 
He was unable to conquer Russia, be¬ 
cause the Russians defended them¬ 
selves with great heroism. 

The United States Becomes 
Worried 

The United States was not greatly 
worried over the outcome of the war 
until France fell so easily. We then 
decided it was time to take the boasts 
of the dictators seriously. All that 
stood between Hitler and us was' the 
British navy. If Brittiin fell, the world 
would be ruled by Hitler, whether 
he conquered us or not. Therefore, 
after the fall of France we could be 
neutral no longer. Democracy was at 
stake here and throughout the world. 
In September, 1940, we traded fifty 
destroyers to Britain in return for 
naval and air bases on British soil in 
our hemisphere to help us defend 
ourselves. We began to build up our 
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Lend-lease supplies from the United States move on an American-operated railroad in Iran to bring 
food and military equipment to the Russians. 

army and navy; and Americans were a much better position to persuade 
drafted for military training although other nations to agree with us dur- 
no war had been declared. ing World War II than we would be 

We were not ready to fight, how- afterwards. We could say to the na- 
ever. Americans of 1940 would have tions who sought our help, “If you 
been unwilling to fight on foreign soil will agree now to the kind of peace 
even if we had been ready to fight, we want, we will give you every 
But in March, 1941, Congress passed assistance.” 
the Lend-Lease Bill which allowed xL A i - re 
us to deliver war supplies to nations Atlantic Charter 

fighting dictators. We therefore gave In August, 1941, an event of world 
and sold to Britain, China, and importance took place aboard the 
Russia what they needed most— American cruiser Augusta in the fog 
planes, tanks, guns, and food. The off the barren shores of Newfound- 
United States became the “arsenal land, although what happened there 
of democracy.” remained a deep secret until after- 

In World War I, Wilson’s Fourteen ward. It was on the Augusta that 
Points had been purely an American Prime Minister Winston Churchill of 
declaration. This had turned out to Great Britain met President Roose- 
be a great mistake. After World velt for the first of their conferences. 
War I had ended, other nations had They became firm friends, and agreed 
not felt bound by its provisions. We on a program for peace known as the 
were resolved not to make the same Atlantic Charter. According to the 
mistake a second-time. We were in Atlantic Charter their nations were 
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not to seek additional territory after 
the war ended. There were to be ‘^no 
territorial changes that do not accord 
with the freely expressed wishes of the 
people concerned.” ^‘The right of 
all peoples to choose the form of gov¬ 
ernment under which they will live” 
would be respected. All nations 
“great or small, victor or vanquished” 
were to have equal rights to the world’s 
resources. Nations were to co-operate 
in economic matters for the common 
good instead of continually being at 
each other’s throats. A peace would 
be established which would permit 
men in all lands to “live out their 
lives in freedom from fear and want.” 
All nations were to use the oceans 
without interference. Nations who 


THE UNITED STATES AT WAR 

During 1941 tension increased be¬ 
tween Japan and the United States. 
As 1941 neared its end, the Japanese 
government was preparing to attack 
us. Japanese diplomats in Washing¬ 
ton acted and talked as if they desired 
peace, but their conversation was just 
a smoke screen. 

The Attack on Pearl Harbor 

Suddenly in the early dawn of De¬ 
cember 7, 1941, we received our first 
taste of lightning war. Swarms of 
Japanese airplanes appeared in the 
sky above Hawaii. Japanese bombs 
blasted our great naval base at Pearl 
Harbor. American forces stationed 
at Hawaii were not alert to defend 
themselves. Our officers had not ex¬ 
pected a treacherous attack from a 
nation with whom we were at peace. 
Our fleet was severely damaged. Of 
eight battleships stationed at Pearl 
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threatened the existence of other 
peoples must be disarmed until some 
way could be found to establish law 
and order among nations. The world 
must “come to the abandonment of 
the use of force.” Most of the nations 
fighting against the Axis powers ap¬ 
proved of these peace aims and the 
provisions of the Atlantic Charter. 

Germany and Japan soon began to 
feel the effects of the aid we were 
sending to Russia, Britain, and China. 
Hitler had thought it was necessary 
to attack Russia before he could in¬ 
vade Britain. Now it seemed neces¬ 
sary for the dictators to cripple the 
United States before Germany and 
Japan could complete their conquest 
of Russia and China. 


Harbor one was completely lost while 
the other seven were damaged, four 
of them severely. Naval equipment 
was badly crippled, and a large num¬ 
ber of American airplanes were de¬ 
stroyed on the ground. Almost five 
thousand American sailors, soldiers, 
and marines were killed, wounded, 
or missing as a result of the Japanese 
attack. 

The attack on Pearl Harbor aroused 
our entire nation more than any¬ 
thing that had ever occurred before. 
Americans everywhere were angry 
over the treachery of the Japanese 
government. We had always regarded 
Japan as much weaker than ourselves. 
We were amazed that she dared to 
attack us. Before December 7 many 
citizens had felt that no nation would 
ever attack us across the wide oceans. 
We had been dreaming that we could 
live in our modern world without 
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World War II across the Pacific. The large black lines show movements of men and supplies from the 
United States. The narrow white line encloses the areas that were held or were seized, for a 
time, by Japan. 


being greatly concerned about what 
happened between our neighbors. 
Pearl Harbor was a rude awakening 
to most Americans. War was here; 
the question was not even for us to 
decide. Instead of being safe and 
secure we suddenly found ourselves in 
greater danger than our nation had 
ever known before. Within four days 
after December 7 the three Axis 
nations had declared war on the 
United States. 


Japanese Conquests 

Japan won some successes very 
easily, except in the Philippines. Our 
allies did not have, in the East, the 
planes, ships, or men to hold the 
Japanese back for long. Japanese 
armies overran much of southeastern 
Asia and the East Indies. They easily 
conquered the great British naval 
base of Singapore. They soon had 
control of the rubber plantations and 
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precious oil wells of the Dutch East 
Indies. They extended Japanese conr 
quest over most of the islands north 
of Australia, and later won positions 
on the islands of Kiidca and Attu in 
the Aleutians west of Alaska. 

In the Philippines, Japan was sur¬ 
prised at the stiff resistance she met. 
She knew that Filipino and American 
forces in those islands were small. She 
realized that their supplies of arms, 
food, and planes were limited. She 
was certain that there was practiczdly 
no chance for them to receive assist¬ 
ance from the United States, seven 
thousand miles away. Yet the Ameri¬ 
can garrison under General Douglas 
MacArthur, with heroic assistance 
from Filipino soldiers, held off the 
Japanese armies in Bataan for weeks 
after there was any chance of Ameri¬ 
can victory. Then in March, 1942, 
MacArthur withdrew to Australia, 
and was given command of all the 
Allied forces in the southwest Pacific. 

Meanwhile the Allied nations were 
being defeated elsewhere. In 1942 
Hitler continued his advance into 
southern Russia. His armies nearly 
captured Stalingrad (sta-lSn-grad'). 
In northern Africa another German 
army threatened to conquer Egypt. 
But late summer and early fall of 1942 
marked the high point of Axis 
conquests. 

The Tide of Battle Turns 

Stalingrad did not fall. Instead, 
the German armies were pushed back. 
Nor in North Africa did Egypt fall 
to German invasion. The British 
under General Montgomery turned 
on the Germans. By November 8, all 
Axis troops had been driven out of 
Egypt. Meanwhile (November 7) an 
Allied army under General Dwight 
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D. Eisenhower (i'zm-hou-Sr) had 
made a surprise landing on Africa’s 
nmthwest coast. With Montgomery 
advancing from the east and Eisen¬ 
hower from the west, the Germans 
were slowly but surely being squeezed 
out of Africa. In the Pacific the 
Japanese attack also stalled. Im¬ 
portant American naval victories of 
the Coral Sea and of Midway 
brought Japanese conquests to a halt. 
Within a week of Eisenhower’s land¬ 
ing in North Africa, a great American 
naval victory was won off Guadal¬ 
canal (gwa-thal-ka-nSl'). Japanese 
losses included severad transports 
loaded with troops. 

These ’ scattered events illustrated 
the world-wide kind 6f war. Stalin¬ 
grad, North Africa, and Guadalcanal 
were all battlcfronts of the same con¬ 
flict. A victory or defeat in one sec¬ 
tion of the world had a direct bearing 
upon events in adl other sections. Our 
sailors were needed in both oceans 
and our soldiers and marines on all 
continents. If large numbers of sol¬ 
diers were sent to Europe and Africa, 
there were fewer to go to Asia and 
Australia. Should we try to attack 
both Japan and Germany at the same 
time, or should we try to attack one 
while fighting a defensive action 
against the other? Should our planes 
be used to drive the Japanese out of 
the islands of Attu and Kiska, or to 
help the Russians around Stalingrad, 
or to defend the Suez Canal in Egypt, 
or to prevent the Japanese from 
conquering more of China, or to help 
MacArthur in his fight against the 
enemy in the southwest Pacific? 
Stalingrad and Guadalcanal were as 
closely related in 1942 as were Sara¬ 
toga and Bennington in the Revolu¬ 
tion. 
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An important reason why the tide 
of battle turned in 1942 was increased 
co-operation among the Allies. They 
realized that their continued existence 
depended upon their ability to work 
together in a common cause. On 
January 2, 1942, twenty-six nations 
fighting against the Axis powers 
signed a ‘‘Declaration by the United 
Nations.” They pledged themselves 
to fight with all their strength; they 
promised not to make a separate 


peace; and they agreed to the provi¬ 
sions of the Atlantic Charter. 

The Growing Importance of 
Air Power 

More and more importance came 
to be attached to air power, although 
planes alone had not brought Britain 
to her knees. It was generally agreed 
that no nations could hope to win the 
war without control of the skies. 
Battleships entering enemy waters 
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Leap to free France. In “Operation Uppercut*’ thousands of parachutes of various colors, some holding 
equipment and some carrying men, filled the sky over southern France after dropping from their 
C-47 carrier planes. 

without air protection were speedily bombs including so-called block- 
sunk by enemy planes. Armies ad- busters weighing two tons. Large 
vancing into territory where the en- cities such as Hamburg were practi- 
emy ruled the skies were slaughtered, cally ruined, while Berlin itself was 
By the summer of 1943 the United badly crippled. Germany, however, 
States was producing more than seven did not collapse under the pounding 
thousand planes a month, as com- from the air. Air power alone was 
pared with the total twelve thousand not enough, 
made during all of World War I. We aM- J V 
were producing more planes than all Allied Victories 

the rest of the world combined. Our In 1943 the United Nations won 
great production of planes and other important victories on every front, 
equipment was the main reason why Throughout the year Russian armies 
the tide of war turned in our favor in pushed the German troops ever back- 
1942 and became stronger in 1943. ward, winning victory after victory. 
The Germans were powerless to over- German and Italian forces were stead- 
come our rule of the skies in North ily pounded in North Africa until 
Africa and in other important areas, their last garrisons surrendered in 
By 1943 many authorities believed May, 1943. Two months later Allied 
that Germany and Italy could be troops landed on the island of Sicily, 
beaten by air power alone without On September 3 our armies began 
any large-scale invasion of Europe, the invasion of the mainland of Italy. 
During 1943 both Germany and Italy On October 13 a new Italian govern- 
were showered with various kinds of ment declared war against Germany. 
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In the Pacific, Japanese forces were 
gradiMly being forced out of the Sol¬ 
omon Islands and New Guinea. Attu 
and Kiska were recaptured by Ameri¬ 
cans. 

In 1944 World War II reached a 
dimax. In the Pacific, Japanese 
naval and air bases were beaten and 
battered. American naval units 
roamed through Japan’s islaind em¬ 
pire. By July, 1944, American forces 
had captured Saipan (sl-pan') Island 
in the Marianas. This victory placed 
American planes within lx)mbing 
range of Tokyo. In October of 
1944, MacArthur’s men landed in the 
Philippines, and the American navy 
won a great victory there over the 
Japanese fleet. Meanwhile our huge 
B-29 super-bombers based in China 
began to bomb Japanese industrial 
cities. 

Russian soldiers continued to push 
the Germans backward. By the middle 
of 1944 they had crossed the bound¬ 
ary lines into Rumania and Poland. 
The Russians were within six hundred 
miles of Berlin itself. By autumn the 
Soviet armies were in East Prussia, 
only three hundred miles from Berlin. 

The American and British invasion 
of Italy stalled for several months. 
Then came a violent Allied assault 
resulting in the capture of Rome on 
June 4, 1944, and a rapid Allied ad¬ 
vance northward. A new battle line 
was drawn across northern Italy. 

The invasion of France 

The most dramatic event of 1944, 
however, was the Allied invasion of 
German-held France. We had been 
preparing for it for two and a half 
years, ever since Pearl Harbor. We 
had transported vast quantities of 
supplies and great numbns of troops 


to the British Isles. General Eisen¬ 
hower had been neuned zis com¬ 
mander of the Allied armies. By 1944 
we were ready to attempt the inva¬ 
sion. The Germans were waiting to 
meet us. Our intention to invade 
France was no secret. The entire 
French coast was one vast wall of 
German fortifications. Death threat¬ 
ened invaders in the sea in front of 
the beaches, death waited on the 
beaches, and death lurked in the forti¬ 
fications behind the beaches. Hitler 
boasted that no Allied armies could 
successfully invade France. 

The outcome of World War II de¬ 
pended upon the success of the inva¬ 
sion. For three long years Russia, 
with much equipment and ammu¬ 
nition from the United States, had 
been fighting Hitler almost single- 
handed on the continent. Her task 
would be made much easier if Hitler 
was forced to send large armies to 
France. She waited impatiently to 
see whether her Allies would succeed 
with the invasion. Hitler had no de¬ 
sire to fight other Allied armies in 
France. His position was almost 
hopeless if th? invasion succeeded. 
He might not be seriously defeated if 
the invasion failed. The entire world 
waited for the fateful invasion day. 

The invasion came with startling 
suddenness. Most of America was 
asleep when the news arrived in the 
United States. Americans casually 
turned on their radios the morning of 
June 6, 1944, to listen to their usual 
programs. They were amazed to hear 
that Allied troops had already landed 
in France. Thousands of ships and 
boats had crossed the English Channel 
under cover of darkness. Great num¬ 
bers of Allied soldiers were ready to 
give their lives if necessary to light 
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Acme Photo 

American troops and supplies move on the beaches of Normandy, France, June, 1944. At the left 
can be seen broken-down barbed wire entanglements and at the right a knocked-out German 
“pillbox.” 


the fires of liberty in Hitler’s Europe 
and bring peace to the world once 
more. Thousands of Allied planes 
roared overhead —many with bombs, 
and many filled with paratroopers. 

Then came the fierce assaults on 
the beaches. Hitler’s fortifications 
poured shot and shell into the ad¬ 
vancing Allied troops. Thousands 
of our soldiers fell on the beaches but 
others took their places and pressed 
grimly onward. The landing was a 
success. Troops of the United Na¬ 
tions continued to advance, and cap¬ 
tured the port of Cherbourg (sh8r- 
boor'). The invasion of France was 
under way. Hitler was now required 
to defend himself on all fronts. 

The Defeat of Germany 

For weeks the Allies maintained 
beachheads on French soil. They had 
a ‘‘toe-hold” on the continent. Then, 
when the men and materials were all 


at hand, lightning war was begun 
again. Allied armies broke through 
German defenses and raced across 
France. Paris was freed in August. 
Meanwhile other American and 
French troops had landed in southern 
France and were pushing northward. 
As the winter of 1944 came, the Allies 
were at the western border of Ger¬ 
many, and the Russians were at 
the eastern border. Across southern 
Europe a battle line pressed closer and 
closer on Germany. The Nazis fought 
desperately. They tried to provoke 
quarrels among the Allies. The sol¬ 
diers of democracy pressed on and on, 
however. In the bitter winter of 1944 
the German armies fell slowly back, 
and the cities of old Germany were 
ground beneath Allied bombs. 

Suddenly in December, 1944, Ger¬ 
man armies made a desperate attempt 
to break through the Allied lines in 
Belgium and Luxemburg. They at- 
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tacked with all the force they could 
gather, and the German soldiers were 
told they would be ‘‘in Paris by 
Christmas.’’ The Allied lines were 
bent rapidly backward, but were 
never pierced. The German attack 
was slowed up at Bastogne (b as-ton'y’) 
where the American garrison was cut 
off but refused to surrender. Up from 
the south to the relief of Bastogne 
rolled the tanks of Lieutenant-General 
George S. Patton in time. 

In March, 1945, a great Allied 
attack was under way. Hitler ordered 
the German armies to stand firm, but 
the troops that obeyed were cut off 
and captured. Suddenly American 
soldiers seized a bridge across the 
Rhine River at Rcmagen (ra-ma'gm) 
before the Germans could destroy it. 
The end of the war against Germany 
was in sight. Allied troops poured 
across the Rhine, and Russian troops 
under Marshal Zhukov (zhdo'kof) 


attacked Germany from the east. 
Several Allied armies raced toward 
the heart of Hitler’s Europe. A Rus¬ 
sian army captured Berlin, where 
Hitler was reported dead. Germany 
officially surrendered on May 7, al¬ 
though May 8 was proclaimed as 
V-E Day. 

Victory in the Far East 

The war against Japan had in¬ 
creased in fury even before V-E Day. 
MacArthur’s armies captured Manila 
in February, 1945, and continued 
to free the Philippines. American 
forces captured the islands of Iwo 
Jima (eVo je'ma) and Okinawa 
(5'ke-na'wa), farther north, after 
bloody fighting, winning important 
new air bases for bombing Japan. 
Chinese troops won important vic¬ 
tories on the mainland of Asia. 

During the summer of 1945 our 
ships and planes battered Japan 
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French women standing in a street, waving a flag, and cheering wildly as American troops made their 
entry Into Paris In August, 1944. 
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Press Association, Inc. 

General MacArthur watching as the foreign minister of Japan signed the surrender document, Septem¬ 
ber 2 , 1945, on the battleship Missouri. 


almost at will. Japanese suicide pilots 
were unable to protect their home 
islands, although they caused consid¬ 
erable damage. Allied bombers 
dropped heavier loads of bombs on 
Japan than had ever been dropped 
on Germany. American and British 
warships bombarded Japanese de¬ 
fenses from the sea. Defeat stared 
Japan in the face; the forces of free¬ 
dom were approaching victory in the 
Far East. 

The end of the war came suddenly. 
On August 6, an American B~29 
circled in the morning air above 
Hiroshima (he'ro-she'ma), Japan’s 
seventh largest city. The plane car¬ 
ried a new and terrible weapon — an 
atomic bomb (see Chapter 35). The 
bomb was dropped and the plane 
sped away. With this one blow, 
three fifths of Hiroshima was wiped 
off the face of the earth. Two days 
later, on August 8, Russia joined in 
the war against Japan. Japan’s posi¬ 


tion was hopeless, and on August 10 
the Tokyo radio appealed for peace. 
President Truman officially an¬ 
nounced Japan’s surrender on Au¬ 
gust 14 (V-J Day); troops under Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur began the occupation 
of Japan on August 28; and the terms 
of the surrender were formally signed 
on September 2 in Tokyo Bay on the 
American battleship Missouri. 

United in a Common Cause 

World War II, like World War I, 
was a war fought by entire nations, 
not just by armies and navies. The 
soldiers, sailors, and marines on the 
firing lines depended more than ever 
on the home front. American in¬ 
dustry and labor accepted tasks 
greater than had ever been done be¬ 
fore. American factories accomplished 
these tasks and did even more than 
had been expected of them. Many 
American citizens planted victory 
gardens, gave blood to the Red Cross, 
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Keystone 


Premier Stalin, President Roosevelt, and Prime Minister Churchill conferred at Tehran late in 1943. 
The conference at Tehran was one of several held to work out military agreements and to lay 
out plans for peace. 


bought war bonds, gave up much of 
their pleasure driving, paid higher 
taxes than ever before, contributed 
generously to worthy war causes, and 
willingly did without various items of 
food and clothing. 

Allied victory depended on co-op¬ 
eration among the United Nations. 
Germany tried to prevent Allied co¬ 
operation by spreading false rumors 
and promoting quarrels among the 
Allies. The United Nations disagreed 
among themselves on various occa¬ 
sions, but somehow managed to re¬ 
main united. The leaders of the 
Allied nations had conferences from 
time to time to iron out differences of 
opinion and agree on plans for the 
future. 

In January, 1943, Roosevelt and 
Churchill met at Casablanca (ka-sa- 
blSng'ka), in French Africa, to con¬ 
sider the world-wide military situa¬ 
tion. In August, 1943, they met 
again at Quebec to discuss the war 


against Japan. In October, 1943, 
foreign secretaries of the large nations 
met in Moscow to discuss the war 
and to make plans for maintaining 
peace after the war. In November, 
1943, Roosevelt and Churchill met at 
Cairo in Egypt with China’s Chiang 
Kai-shek (chS-ang' ki'sh^k') to discuss 
the war against Japan. Following the 
Cairo meeting they met with Premier 
Stalin (sta^len) of Russia at Tehran 
(tS-hran') in Iraq. The Big Three, 
as Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin 
were called, reached a complete mili¬ 
tary agreement and pledged them¬ 
selves to a peace “which will banish 
the scourge and terror of war for 
many generations.” The Big Three 
had another meeting at Yalta in 
southern Russia in February, 1945. 
They decided to call a conference of 
the United Nations at San Francisco 
(Chapter 32) to draw up plans for 
world peace. They also agreed on 
plans for Germany after the war, 
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and settled various differences of 
opinion. 

There \vas another conference of 
the leaders of the Big Three nations 
in Potsdam, Germany, in July, 1945, 
but tw^o of the leaders were changed. 
Roosevelt had died on April 12, worn 
out by the heavy burdens of war. 
Harry S. Truman had succeeded him 
as President of the United States, 
and took his place in the conference. 
Clement Attlee succeeded Churchill 
as Prime Minister of Great Britain 
while the Potsdam Conference was in 
session. But, regardless of who their 
leaders might be, the great Allied 
nations were determined to work to¬ 
gether, in peace as in war. Russia, 
Great Britain, and the United States 
were in agreement on the chief plans 
for Europe’s future. 

Americans had made one very im¬ 
portant decision during World War 
II. We had been convinced by Pearl 
Harbor that the United States could 
ignore the rest of the world no longer. 
We had learned that the globe on 

Study Activities 

1. Reports on Nations. At the beginning 
of study of World War II it is desirable 
to have in mind a clear picture of the 
Allied and Axis powers. Select one or 
two pupils to report on each of the follow¬ 
ing countries to the class. The reporters 
should consult geographies and adases, 
and perhaps prepare maps and charts to 
exhibit in connection with their talks. 
Special suggestions and references are 
given below. 

Germany: In addition to a description of the 
geography of Germany describe Germany’s 
economic distress and the rise of Hider to 
power. State what Germany had in men and 
materials for waging war in 1939. 


which we live is “one world.’’ Amer¬ 
icans of all political parties realized 
that what happened in the rest of 
the world affected us. Most of us 
agreed that the United States must 
co-operate with other nations. As 
World War II came toward its close 
Americans were studying our rela¬ 
tions with the rest of the world more 
than ever before. Foreign affairs no 
longer seemed unimportant. On the 
contrary, our relations with other 
nations were essential to our nation’s 
welfare. 

Plans for World Peace 

The final results of World War II 
could not be fully determined for sev¬ 
eral years after the ending of the war. 
One of the most important results 
was the United Nations organization. 
It was hoped that this organization 
would be more efficient and more 
lasting than the League of Nations 
that resulted from World War I. The 
account of the United Nations organ¬ 
ization is given in Chapter 32. 


Italy: What resources did Italy possess? 
Had she strengthened herself by the conquest 
of Ethiopia? Describe Mussolini’s rise to 
power. 

Japan: Describe the Japan of 1939, its land, 
people, and resources. What was the Greater 
Asia Co-Prosperity sphere? How had Japan 
prepared for war? 

France: Why was France said to have the 
greatest military power in the world? As in 
World War I France was to be a battlefield 
in World War II. Why? 

Great Britain: What were Great Britain’s 
chief strengths and weaknesses in 1939? 

U.S.S.R.: Describe the size of the Soviet 
Union, its people, and its resources. Why did 
the U.S.S.R. make a treaty with Hitler in 
1939? 
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United States: What was the United States 
like in 1939? Was it as isolationist as it had 
been in 1914? 

China: Describe China’s geography and 
tell how she had met the Japanese invasion. 

2* Steps That Led to World War IL Make 
a sentence outline of the steps that led to 
World War II. 

3. War Leaders, Each of the large powers 
was led during the war by a person whose 
name will long be remembered. On the 
Axis side are the names of Hitler, Musso¬ 
lini, and Tojo. On the Allied side are 
Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin, and Chiang 
Kai-shek. Make a collection of pictures 
on cardboard, and write a suitable sub¬ 
title for each picture. Prepare a list, 
also mounted on cardboard, of the chief 
events in the life of each of the seven men. 
Hold a school exhibit of the pictures, and 
then present the collection to the school 
library. 

4. Definitions. Write definitions of the 
following words and terms. They are es¬ 
sential to an understanding of Chapter 
29. 

dictator neutral nations 

Axis powers lend-lease 

United Nations “arsenal of democracy” 

5. A Map of German Conquest and Occupa¬ 
tion in FMrope. By May, 1941, Germany 
had occupied or conquered Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Denmark, Nor¬ 
way, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Belgium, 
France, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, and Greece. On an outline 
map of Europe shade these countries to 
show the extent of German occupation 
and conquest. 

6 . Interpreting a Map. On pages 470 and 
472 are maps showing the flow of supplies 
and men from the United States to the 


fighting fronts. Write a one-paragraph 
explanation of each map. 

7. Global War. Mention is often made 
of the “global character of World War 
II.” On the basis of experiences of the 
parents, brothers and sisters, cousins, 
and other relatives of the members of the 
class, make a list of all the places in the 
world where they took part in World War 
II. Under the list write a good explana¬ 
tory sentence. On a world map locate 
the places. 

8. Library Reading. Among interesting 
books about World War II are the fol¬ 
lowing; 

Keith Ayliiig, Semper Fidelis: the U. S. Marines 
in Action^ Houghton Mifflin Co., 1943. 
Helen Nicolay, Born to Command: The Story of 
General Eisenhower^ D. Appleton-Ccntury 
Co., 1945. 

Helen Nicolay, Mac Arthur of Bataan^ D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 1942. 

Ernie l^lc. Brave Men, Henry Holt & Co., 
1944. 

Robert L. Scott, Jr., Runway to the Sun, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945. 

William L. White, They Were Expendable, Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1942. 

9. Steps toward Victory. Head up two 
columns as follows: (1) Steps toward Vic¬ 
tory in the European Theater of War, 
and (2) Steps toward Victory in the Pa¬ 
cific Theater of War. Under each head¬ 
ing list the chief events which led up to 
the victory of the United Nations in 
World War II. 

10. Newspaper Headlines. After careful 
review of the many events told about in 
Chapter 29, select the five you think most 
important and in their chronological 
order write newspaper headlines for each 
one. How much agreement is there 
among the class members in the selection 
of the five most important events? 



CHAPTER 30 


THE AMERICAN FAMILY 
OF NATIONS 


1945 CONFERENCE AT CHAPULTEPEC 
1933 ANNOUNCEMENT OF GOOD 
NEIGHBOR POLICY 

1931 CANADA BECOMES A BRITISH NATION 
1915 AMERICAN OCCUPATION OF HAITI 
1914 PANAMA CANAL COMPLETED 
1903 REVOLUTION IN PANAMA 
1889 FIRST MODERN PAN-AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE 

1879-83 WAR OF THE PACIFIC 
1864-70 PARAGUAYAN WAR 
1846-48 WAR WITH MEXICO 


WO8L0 WAR I 


WORLD WAR I 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL^ 
WAR 8ETWEe4 THE STATES. 


END OF WAR OP III 




“Let this continent set the high example 
of championing the forces of peace, 
democracy, and civilization." 

Cordell Hull 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 
NEW FRANCE CONQUERED. 


“Each one of us has learned the glories 
of independence. Let each one of us learn 
the glories of interdependence." 

Franklin D. Roosevelt 


iAMEHOWN SETTLED. 


ST. AUGUSTINE SETTLED. 


DISOOVRRY OP AMERICA. 
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AN OVERVIEW OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


More Nations Are Born 

In 1825 there were ten independ¬ 
ent American nations south of the 
United States, £ind north of us were 
the British possessions in Canada and 
the Russian territory of Alaska. In 
1828 Uruguay was born. In 1830 
both Venezuela and Ecuador sep¬ 
arated from Colombia. In 1839 the 
Central American republic became 
five nations instead of one. In 1844 
the Dominican Republic was created 
out of the eastern part of Haiti. In 
1898 Cuba became independent as a 
result of our war with Spain (see 
Chapter 27). In 1903 Panama sep¬ 
arated from Colombia. By 1903 there 
were twenty independent nations 
south of us instead of ten. Meanwhile 



Jacobst Three Lions 


The high Andes Mountains^ the brilliant sun¬ 
shine, and the gay color of the houses make 
La Paz, Bolivia's capital, a dazzling sight, 
12,000 feet above sea level. 


Alaska became a part of the United 
States in 1867. Canada grew in im¬ 
portance and became a practically 
independent nation in the British 
Commonwealth in 1931. 

The American Nations in 1940 

By 1940 the Western Hemisphere 
presented a far different picture from 
that of Bolivar’s day. The United 
States was a strong industrial nation 
with about 132,000,000 Americans 
within its borders. Nearly as many 
people lived in the twenty nations 
south of us, ranging from about 
41,000,000 in huge Brazil to only 
about 635,000 in Panama. North of 
us there were about 12,000,000 citi¬ 
zens of Canada and Newfoundland. 

, i 
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At the Cuzco Airport, in Peru, Indian women 
carrying corn to market, much as their ancestors 
did long before the coming of Pizarro, pass a 
Pan-American airplane. 
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What people were doing in the 
Western Hemisphere of 1940 depended 
upon where they lived. Some people 
in Ecuador were weaving hats; others 
in Alaska were herding reindeer. 
Some in Bolivia worked in tin mines; 
others in Argentina worked amid the 
hum of the factories of Buenos Aires. 
Some perspired in the heat of river 
valleys of the Torrid zone; others 
shivered on the heights of the Andes. 

The products upon which Ameri¬ 
can nations depended for trade with 
other countries varied greatly. For 
exports, Bolivia depended largely on 
tin, Chile on copper and nitrates, 
Argentina on grain and meat prod¬ 
ucts, Honduras on bananas, Salvador 
on coffee, and Cuba on sugar. Trade 
between the United States and our 
twenty southern neighbors was very 
important to everybody concerned. 
In 1940 seventeen of these nations 
bought more goods from the United 
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Sontiago, capital of Chile, is a busy, modern city. 
Shoe shines there sometimes cost less than a 
cent 
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States than from any other country. 
To fourteen of these nations the 
United States was the best customer. 
Trade between the United States and 
Canada was more important to us 
than trade with any other American 
nation. We bought more goods from 
Canada than from any other country 
in the world. Canada was our second- 
best customer, following only Great 
Britain (see Chapter 26). 

General Development since 1825 

There were many boundary dis¬ 
putes but few serious wars within the 
American family of nations between 
1825 and 1940. The first serious 
quarrels were between Brazil, Argen¬ 
tina, and Uruguay, and ended in the 
independence of Uruguay in 1828. 
The second important dispute re¬ 
sulted in war between Mexico and 
the United States in 1846 (see Chap¬ 
ter 15). The third and most terrible 
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Juneau, the capital of Alaska, snuggling at the 
foot of high mountains, is located at the head 
of a Pacific inlet. Notice the hydro-electric 
plant. 
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of all American quarrels was the Para¬ 
guayan War. Francisco Ldpez (16'- 
pas) was dictator of Paraguay. He 
possessed mad dreams of conquering 
all of South America. He fought 
against Argentina, Br^lzil, and Uru¬ 
guay from 1864 until 1870, when he 
was killed. Paraguay was hopelessly 
beaten, three fourths of her popula¬ 
tion having been wiped out in this 
terrible struggle. A fourth great con¬ 
flict was the War of the Pacific, fought 
between 1879 and 1883. In this 
struggle Chile was victorious over 
Peru and Bolivia, winning possession 
of valuable nitrate deposits in the 
desert region along the coast. 

Some American nations made much 
faster progress than others. Outstand¬ 
ing examples were Canada, Mexico, 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and Peru. 
These nations had greater natural re¬ 
sources than our other neighbors. 
Canada, Argentina, and Chile were 
democratic, Brazil made much of her 
progress under an emperor, Peru was 
ruled by dictators, while Mexico made 
important progress whether she had 
a dictator or a president. Nor did 
progress depend on the race, nation¬ 
ality, or color of most of the popula¬ 
tion. The peoples of Canada, Chile, 
and Argentina were mainly white, 
Brazil had many Negroes and mulat- 
toes, while Mexico and Peru were 
largely Indian. 

Each of the American nations had 
its own heroes and great leaders. In 
Chapter 8 we became acquainted 
with many of the early leaders in the 
wars for independence. Among them 
were Simon Bolivar, Jos6 de San 
Martin, and Francisco Miranda. In 
more recent times there have been 
many other great leaders. As presi¬ 
dent of Mexico in 1934-40, Lazaro 


Cardenas (la sa-r6 kSr d^-nas) re¬ 
covered possession of the nation’s nat¬ 
ural resources from the hands of for¬ 
eign business concerns. He was largely 
responsible for great changes which 
gave land, better health, elementary 
education, and new hope to millions. 
In other American nations were other 
great leaders whose achievements 
were important. 

Some of Our Debts to Other 
American Nations 

All of the American family of na¬ 
tions made contributions to the 
world’s culture. We in the United 
States have become increasingly con¬ 
scious of our neighbors’ cultures. 
Many poems and novels written in 
Spanish or Portuguese have been 
translated into English. We have 
become well acquainted with Latin- 
American art, especially the paintings 
of the great Mexican artists, Diego 
Rivera (de-a'go re-va'ra) and Jose 
Clemente Orozco (ho-sa' kla-mi^n'ta 
6-r6s'k6). Such songs as “ La Paloma’ ’ 
(‘‘The Dove”) have long since crossed 
the Rio Grande and become Ameri¬ 
can favorites. “Three O’Clock in the 
Morning” was composed by an Ar¬ 
gentine. On radio programs Central 
American marimbas have become 
popular. 

The American family of nations 
enjoyed sports and recreation in com¬ 
mon. Polo teams from Argentina, 
Chile, Mexico, and other nations 
joined in friendly competition. Ca¬ 
nadian hockey players were outstand¬ 
ing in American hockey leagues. 
Cuban baseball players were to be 
found on big-league squads in the 
United States. In 1940 people from 
all the American nations had more in 
common than ever before. 
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Collection, Museum of Modern Art, New York 


*'Zapatistas/' a group oF Indians, is an oil painting by Orozco, one of the most important Mexican 
artists. This picture is representative oF the broad, decorative inFluence in Mexican art. 


THE “BIG STICK" IN THE CARIBBEAN 

nessmen began interfering with their 
government. 

William Walker sailed from San 
The nations around the Caribbean Francisco for Nicaragua in 1855 with 
Sea were greatly alarmed when the a group of adventurers. He was soon 
United States took so much territory joined by other groups of Americans, 
from Mexico in the 1840’s. They By 1856 Walker was complete dictator 
feared that our conquests might turn of Nicaragua. He dreamed of estab- 
in their direction. They knew that lishing an empire including all of 
we were much larger and stronger Central America and Mexico as well, 
than they, and that we were becom- Meanwhile, rival American business- 
ing interested in them for economic men raised armies in Costa Rica, 
reasons. They were not surprised Honduras, and Nicaragua to fight 
when American adventurers and busi- against each other. Walker became 


Some of Our Neighbors Become 
Alarmed at Us 
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involved in this, quarrel, but was 
forced out of power in 1857. Three 
years later he tried to stir up revolu¬ 
tion in Honduras. On this occasion 
he was captured and shot. 

Other foot-loose Americans led 
groups of adventurers into Central 
America. Most of them worked in 
close co-operation with American 
businessmen living there. American 
adventurers and businessmen in¬ 
creased in power until the Central 
American nations were actually no 
longer independent. 

The United States government did 
not desire to take possession of these 
neighboring nations. Even when the 
people of Santo Domingo — the Do¬ 
minican Republic — asked to become 
a part of the United States we de¬ 
cided not to accept them. We did 
not keep Cuba, although we went to 
war to release her from Spain. The 
only Caribbean territory possessed by 
the United States in 1900 was Puerto 
Rico, which had become our territory 
at the close of our war with Spain. 

Obtaining a Canal Route 

Meanwhile our interest in canal 
routes across Central America grew 
rapidly. As we have seen (Chapter 
27) we greatly needed a route be¬ 
tween the oceans for our commerce 
and our national defense. There were 
two possible routes for such a canal. 
One route lay through Nicaragua 
and the other through a section of 
Colombia called Panama. Some 
Americans preferred one route; some 
Americans the other. The Panama 
route was selected, eventually. 

Three obstacles had to be over¬ 
come before a canal could be built 
across Panama. We had made a 
treaty with Great Britain, in which 


both Britain and the United States 
promised not to build a canal with¬ 
out the other. We could not build 
the canal alone unless Great Britain 
released us from our pledge. A second 
obstacle was that a French canal 
company had already started a canal 
there and might refuse to sell its 
rights. A third obstacle was that 
Panama was not American soil, but 
belonged to Colombia. We overcame 
the first obstacle when Britain re¬ 
leased us from our promise in 1901. 
We removed the second obstacle when 
an agreement was reached with the 
French company for the purchase of 
its rights. The third obstacle was 
difficult to overcome. 

Representatives of the United 
States and Colombia actually agreed 
on the amount of money we should 
pay for the right to build the canal. 
The government of Colombia, how¬ 
ever, refused to accept this agreement, 
as it had a right to do. Colombia de¬ 
cided to ask a higher price for the 
privilege of building the canal across 
her territory. Theodore Roosevelt, 
then President of the United States, 
was impatient at the delay. He felt 
that we were the victim of a sort of 
international holdup at the hands of 
Colombia. 

On November 2, 1903, an Ameri¬ 
can cruiser arrived at Panama. On 
November 3 a revolution started in 
Panama against Colombia. On No¬ 
vember 4 marines from the American 
cruiser prevented Colombia’s troops 
from putting down the revolt. C3n 
November 6 our government recog¬ 
nized Panama as an independent 
nation. On November 18 the new 
government of Panama agreed to 
allow us to build the canal on our 
terms. Just how much connection 
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there was between all these events 
we may never be certain. On other 
occasions our nation had helped 
Colombia to stamp out revolt; but this 
time Roosevelt took advantage of it. 
The quarrel with Colombia cost us 
the friendship of millions of Latin 
Americans. Years later the United 
States paid Colombia $25,000,000 for 
her rights in Panama, but money 
alone could never make real friends 
with our southern neighbors. 

The actual building of the canal 
was a great achievement. An able 
engineer. Colonel George Goethals 
(go'th^lz), went to Panama 

‘^To slit the sliding mountains 
And lift the eternal tide.” 

A great pioneer of medicine. Dr. Wil¬ 
liam Gorgas, also went to Panama 
and conquered yellow fever and ma¬ 
laria so that men could work on the 
canal. The canal was completed in 
1914, largely because of the thrilling 
successes of these two men. Since 
1914 the canal has demonstrated its 
vaduc not only to our defense but also 
to international trade. 

Some Nations Have Financial 
Problems 

Meanwhile some of the Caribbean 
countries were having financial diffi¬ 
culties. They frequently borrowed 
money from bankers in European 
countries at high rates of interest. 
When one president succeeded an¬ 
other he disliked to pay the debts 
made by the political rival he had 
replaced. European bankers called 
on their own governments for assist¬ 
ance, if the Caribbean countries did 
not pay their debts. To collect these 
debts it was necessary to collect the 
taxes in these Caribbean nations. If 


European nations came to collect 
these taxes they might stay. Then the 
Central American republics would 
lose their independence, and call on 
the United States to uphold the Mon¬ 
roe Doctrine. Then too our own na¬ 
tion would be in danger. If a strong 
European nation occupied territory 
near the Panama Canal, the United 
States could be more easily attacked. 

The canal had to be defended by 
us at any cost if our navy was to be 
strong in both oceans at once. It was 
of more importance for us to uphold 
the Monroe Doctrine in the vicinity 
of the Panama Canal than in any 
other part of the New World. We, 
however, did not blame other na¬ 
tions that tried to collect debts due 
to their citizens. At the beginning of 
the twentieth century, a majority of 
our own citizens felt that if American 
property was destroyed, American 
lives lost, or American loans not paid 
back, it was the duty of our govern¬ 
ment to protect our citizens, by force 
if necessary. Our hope was that 
other nations would find some way to 
collect their debts without violating 
the Monroe Doctrine or threatening 
the Panama Canal. 

Latin America had a different 
point of view. Luis Drago (l&&-es' 
dra'gb) of Argentina pointed out 
that the failure of nations to pay their 
debts was nothing new nor was it con¬ 
fined to the countries around the Car¬ 
ibbean. Both Americans and Euro¬ 
peans knew the risk they were taking 
when they invested money there or 
made loans. They should not expect 
their own governments to collect for 
them if they lost money because of 
their own foolishness. Drago declared 
that no nation had the right to collect 
debts forcibly. 
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It became clear that European na- shipped Haiti’s gold reserve to New 


tions would interfere in Latin Amer¬ 
ica unless we made that action un¬ 
necessary. Theodore Roosevelt picked 
up the ‘‘big stick” which he had used 
against the trusts (see Chapter 23). 
He threatened to use it against our 
neighbors around the Caribbean un¬ 
less they paid what they owed to 
Europe. In the words of a United 
States Senator we were saying to Latin 
America: “Here we are, your big 
brother; you are not behaving right, 
you have got to settle, and if you do 
not settle, we will whip you and make 
you settle.” Of course, our neighbors 
were inclined to feel that they did 
not want such a big brother, espe¬ 
cially after Colombia lost Panama. 

Roosevelt did not need to use his 
big stick against the Dominican Re¬ 
public. We saved that small country 
from bankruptcy and possible Euro¬ 
pean invasion by helping her, with 
her consent. The situation improved 
as if by magic. Revolts decreased, 
the debt was gradually paid off, and 
the Dominican Republic enjoyed 
economic health again. The other 
nations of Latin America were un¬ 
easy, however. The Monroe Doctrine 
protected them against Europe. What 
was to protect them against us? We 
ourselves were doing what we would 
not let European nations do. 

How We Used the Big Stick 

In Haiti a similar situation existed 
in 1915. It was more serious, how¬ 
ever, because World War I was under 
way, and there was the possibility 
that Haiti might be seized by Ger¬ 
many. President Wilson ordered 
American marines landed in Haiti, 
even though the Haitians complained 
bitterly of our “big stick.” We 


York City for safekeeping, without 
getting or asking permission. We 
provided a new constitution for 
Haiti, made in Washington. The 
constitution allowed Americans to 
own land in Haiti, which Americans 
could not have done before. Our 
marines advanced with drawn bay¬ 
onets when the legislature of Haiti 
refused to accept the new constitu¬ 
tion. Our marines were in charge of 
voting places and counted the ballots 
when the new constitution was sub¬ 
mitted to the people. There were 
63,000 votes in favor of allowing 
Americans to own land in Haiti and 
less than 300 against. It was “neces¬ 
sary” to kill 2000 “bandits” in a period 
of five years to keep Haiti under Amer¬ 
ican control. One leader of Haiti 
asked, “If the United States desires 
to annex Haiti, to make it an Ameri¬ 
can colony, of which America’s every 
single act affords convincing evi¬ 
dence — why not say so? Why con¬ 
tinue the . . . hypocrisy of pretend¬ 
ing, against the will of the entire 
Haitian people, that you are there for 
philanthropic reasons?” We, how¬ 
ever, had no desire to annex Haiti to 
the United States. We had pre¬ 
vented Germany from seizing terri¬ 
tory close to the Panama Canal and 
had made it possible for Americans 
to buy up sugar plantations in Haiti. 
These were our only interests in 
Haiti at that time. 

At one time or another we decided 
that every Central American nation 
needed a big brother carrying a big 
stick. To obtain bananas and ma¬ 
hogany we needed to carry on busi¬ 
ness around the Caribbean Sea. To 
carry on business, a strong govern¬ 
ment was needed to prevent disorder 
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and destruction of property. To 
provide a strong government, Amer¬ 
ican marines were sent to Central 
America on several occasions. Prob¬ 
ably American marines became, for a 
time, as well-known in Nicaragua as 
in the United States. 

The “big stick” has also been used 
on Mexico. Many Americans had 
invested large sums of money, espe¬ 
cially in oil. All natural resources, in¬ 
cluding oil, belong to the Mexican 
government according to Mexican 
law. A dictator, however, allowed 


Americans and other foreigners to 
take oil in spite of the law. When the 
dictator was overthrown, the people 
of Mexico demanded their oil fields 
back. American oil producers an¬ 
swered that the new Mexican govern¬ 
ment should live up to the agree¬ 
ments of the dictator. The United 
States government backed up the 
claims of our oil producers and de¬ 
manded that they should be repaid 
by Mexico. This dispute dragged on 
for many years before being settled 
by peaceful means. 


BECOMING A GOOD NEIGHBOR 


The First Pan-American Conference 

Americans paid but little attention 
to South America before 1880. One 
obstacle to close relations was dis¬ 
tance. Buenos Aires was nearly twice 
as far away from New York City as 
was Liverpool, England. Besides, 
our main attention was centered on 
the development of our own West. 
We did not become greatly interested 
in South America until large fac¬ 
tories brought the need of larger 
markets, increased raw materials, and 
new places to invest money. 

James G. Blaine, who was our 
Secretary of State twice in the 1880’s, 
realized that it was to our interest as 
a nation to have closer relations with 
our South American neighbors. He 
became interested in Bolivar’s ideas of 
co-operation among the American 
family of nations (Pan-American¬ 
ism). He tried without success to 
halt the War of the Pacific in which 
Chile, Peru, and Bolivia were con¬ 
cerned. He also presided over the 
first modern Pan-American Confer¬ 


ence at Washington, D. C., in 1889. 
American delegates could not pos¬ 
sibly miss this conference as they had 
missed one in 1826 (see Chapter 8). 
This meeting was held in our own 
capital. 

The Washington Conference of 
1889 created an organization which 
later became known as the Pan 
American Union. The purpose of this 
organization was to collect and dis¬ 
tribute information of interest to the 
American family of nations. The 
Pan American Union has done much 
to increase friendship and under¬ 
standing among the nations. Pan- 
Americanism would have been im¬ 
possible without some such organiza¬ 
tion. 

Later Pan-American Conferences 

Three more Pan-American confer¬ 
ences were held before World War I, 
A meeting at Mexico City in 1901-2 
decided that no nation should be held 
responsible for damages suffered 
within its borders by citizens of an¬ 
other country. Claims of one nation 
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against another were to be settled in 
peaceful fashion. The next confer¬ 
ence was held at Rio de Janeiro, Bra¬ 
zil, in 1906. A commission was ap¬ 
pointed to determine what laws 
should govern the relations of Ameri¬ 
can nations. Another conference was 
held at Buenos Aires in 1910. 

It was surprising that these Pan- 
American conferences met at all. The 
United States was taking Panama 
from Colombia and controlling the 
tax money of the Dominican Re¬ 
public in this same period. Our gov¬ 
ernment was trying to do two oppos¬ 
ing things at once. We were trying 
to promote more friendly relations 
and at the same time we were order¬ 
ing the Caribbean nations about as 
we pleased. In one hand we held 
out the olive branch of peace. In 
our other hand we insisted on carry¬ 
ing the ‘‘big stick.” 

The fifth Pan-American Confer¬ 
ence did not meet until 1923. This 
meeting was held in Santiago, Chile. 
Our American neighbors regarded 
us with distrust. The attitude of the 
United States was changing, how¬ 
ever. We knew that our trade with 
Latin America was increasing rapidly. 
In 1900 only about 3 per cent of the 
goods we had exported to other na¬ 
tions had been sent to South Amer¬ 
ica, but by 1920 this percentage 
had jumped to nearly 8. In 1900 
about 11 per cent of the goods we 
had imported from other nations had 
come from South America, but in 
1920 the percentage was about 14. 
We began to realize that further use 
of the “big stick” might cause more 
harm than good to the United States. 
Besides, more Americans were asking 
why our government sent marines to 
other countries to spend their lives 


protecting American dollars. We 
gradually became convinced that 
Drago was right when he said that 
if a business firm chose to do busi¬ 
ness in another country the company 
did so at its own risk. We brought 
the last marines home from the Do¬ 
minican Republic in 1924 and our 
government was bitterly criticized 
for not bringing them home from 
Nicaragua and Haiti as well. We 
were not yet ready, however, to treat 
our neighbors as complete equals. 
We refused to give up the right we 
claimed of interfering in their affairs, 
when the sixth Pan-American Con¬ 
ference met at Habana, Cuba, in 
1928. 

Beginning of the Good Neighbor 
Policy 

We finally threw away the big 
stick and became a good neighbor in 
the 1930’s. That we did so was 
largely due to Herbert Hoover and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Hoover made 
an extended trip to various South 
American countries just before he 
became President in 1929. He did 
much to improve friendly relations. 
Later in his inaugural address he 
assured our neighbors: “We have no 
desire for territorial expansion, for 
economic or other domination of 
other peoples.” During the four 
years that he was President our rela¬ 
tions with Latin America improved. 

Meanwhile all American nations 
were becoming better acquainted. 
This closer acquaintance was due 
mainly to the personal relationships 
arising from trade and travel and to 
the work of the Pan American Union. 
Better understanding came with 
closer acquaintance. Many citizens 
of the United States were learning 
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In many a village of Mexico today stands a beautiful modern school which not only teaches the boys 
and girls but olso serves many of the needs of the entire community. The teaching of the history 
of the Americas is one of the ways of promoting friendly relations. 


that the Latin-American nations had 
high cultures of their own. Wider 
study of the other republics of the 
Americas created a better foundation 
for friendly co-operation. 

In March, 1933, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt announced his “Good 
Neighbor Policy”: “In the field of 
world policy, I would dedicate this 
nation to the policy of the good 
neighbor.” The world soon discov¬ 
ered that Roosevelt was not merely 
rendering lip service to the ideals of 
Pan-Americanism. Cordell Hull, our 
Secretary of State, overcame many 
suspicions of our neighbors and won 
their co-operation at the seventh Pan- 
American Conference held in Monte¬ 
video, Uruguay, in 1933. Hull signed 
the Argentine Anti-War Pact which 
pledged nations not to attack their 
neighbors. He also persuaded the 


conference to favor lower tariff rates 
among the American family of na¬ 
tions in order to increase trade. The 
United States brought the last Amer¬ 
ican marines home from Nicaragua 
in 1933 and from Haiti in 1934. We 
gave up any right to interfere in the 
affairs of Cuba in 1936. 

Increased Unity in the American 
Family of Nations 

An Inter-American Conference for 
the Maintenance of Peace was held 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina, in 1936. 
The American nations agreed once 
more that no country had the right 
to interfere in the affairs of any other. 
They promised to work in the inter¬ 
ests of peace in the New World. They 
declared that an unfriendly act 
against any American nation was the 
concern of all. And they pledged 
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themselves to consult together if war 
in any part of the world threatened 
the peace of the American republics. 
The Monroe Doctrine was no longer 
entirely a policy of the United States. 
It had become the policy of the 
American family of nations. Instead 
of our nation acting alone, all Ameri¬ 
can countries were to act together as 
equal partners. Talk was heard of 
‘‘a common democracy throughout 
America.” 

In 1938 the eighth Pan-American 
Conference met at Lima, Peru. The 
nations agreed upon a Declaration of 
American Principles which indicated 
how much the countries of the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere possessed in com¬ 
mon. Colombia and the Dominican 
Republic mentioned the idea of an 
American League of Nations. Pro¬ 
vision was made for meetings when¬ 
ever difficulties arose with foreign 


countries. The first of such meetings 
was held at Panama, in 1939, in an 
effort to keep American nations 
neutral in World War 11. A second 
meeting at Habana was mainly con¬ 
cerned with defense. A third meeting 
was held at Rio de Janeiro in 1942, 
after the United States had been 
attacked by Japan. 

Would the American family of na¬ 
tions act as one? Public opinion in 
all the American countries was strongly 
on the side of the democracies and 
against the dictators. There were, 
however, many Italians, Germans, 
and Japanese living in South Amer¬ 
ica. These foreign groups were es¬ 
pecially strong in Argentina. 

As soon as the United States was 
attacked by Japan, the American 
republics proved their good neighbor¬ 
liness. The United States and Mexico 
came to be on far better terms of 
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friendship than they had ever been 
before. Into the war in the summer 
of 1942 came another great friend, 
Brazil. Chile and Argentina tried to 
remain neutral. German agents took 
advantage of their neutrality to in¬ 
form German submarine commanders 
of the movements of our ships on the 
oceans. Chile finally broke off rela¬ 
tions with Germany. Argentina, how¬ 
ever, continued her refusal to take 
sides until Germany was hopelessly 
defeated, although a majority of 
her citizens were ready to join with 
the other American democracies in 
World War II. 

In 1945 another Inter-American 
Conference met in Chapultepec Castle 
near Mexico City. Twenty American 
republics agreed to the ‘‘Act of Cha¬ 
pultepec,” pledging themselves to 
defend one another’s borders against 

OUR NORTHERN NEIGHBOR 

Canada is larger than any other 
American nation — greater in size 
than either the United States or 
Brazil. She is rich because of her 
minerals, forests, and fine farm lands, 
but her population is small as com¬ 
pared with that of the United States. 
Three fourths of Canada’s citizens 
speak the English language; but a 
quarter of her people — the French 
Canadians — speak the French lan¬ 
guage and possess French culture. 

In various ways Canada is in a 
class by herself. In addition to being 
a member of the American family of 
nations, she is a member of the British 
family of nations as well. Canada is 
a democracy; and love of liberty is as 
strong in Canadian hearts as in the 
United States. 


enemies without or within this hemi¬ 
sphere. The American family of na¬ 
tions were determined to use force if 
necessary to maintain peace in the 
New World. This idea of preserving 
peace by agreements among nations 
living together in one of the earth’s 
great regions is known as regionalism. 
The United Nations Charter which 
was framed at the world conference 
of nations at San Francisco recog¬ 
nized regionalism as one means of 
preserving peace when its activities 
are not opposed to the program of 
the United Nations organization. 

As the American family of nations 
face the future their destiny is to¬ 
gether. The time of the “big stick” 
and of “dollar diplomacy” is over. 
Closer relations and deeper under¬ 
standing will continue to exist among 
the American republics. 


Unfriendly Relations before 1870 

Relations between the United 
States and Canada were unfriendly in 
the early years of our republic. From 
Canada had come British invasion 
armies during the Revolution, with 
their hired German soldiers and 
Indian allies. To Canada during the 
Revolution had fled many inhabit¬ 
ants of the thirteen colonies who had 
remained loyal to Britain’s king. 
These Tories continued to be bitter 
against their former neighbors. There 
was suspicion and distrust on both 
sides of the border. In the period that 
followed the Revolution, many Amer¬ 
icans felt certain that British gen¬ 
erals in Canada were paying Indians 
for American scalps. One of the main 
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causes of the War of 1812 was a desire 
to conquer Canada and add her to 
the United States (see Chapter 7). 
During the War of 1812 British and 
American armies once more clashed 
along the border. 

From the close of the War of 1812 
until after our War between the States 
our relations with Canada improved 
somewhat, yet there were several dis¬ 
putes which might have led to more 
wars. The nearest we came to inter¬ 
fering in Canadian affairs was in the 
1830’s when a revolt started in Canada 
against Britain. The sympathy of our 
citizens was on the side of those who 
wanted to win independence from 
the mother country. Americans gath¬ 
ered on our side of the border, pre¬ 
pared to assist the rebels. It soon be¬ 
came clear, however, that the great 
majority of Canadians did not desire 
independence. The revolt speedily 
collapsed and Americans turned once 
more to minding their own business. 

In the 1840’s the British in Canada 
and our own citizens were engaged 
in furious competition for the Oregon 
territory until the dispute was settled 
by compromise in 1846. During our 
War between the States (1861-1865) 
and immediately after that conflict 
there were various disputes which in¬ 
volved Canada and the United States. 
In 1866 and in 1870 armed bands of 
Irish Americans, known as Fenians, 
made preparations in the United 
States to conquer Canada. The Fe¬ 
nians hoped to force Great Britain to 
grant freedom to Ireland by using 
Canada as a hostage. Because some 
Americans encouraged the Fenians 
and because our government failed 
to prevent their attacks on Canada, 
our northern neighbor was bitter at 
that time. 


Increase of Friendship since 1870 

Relations between the United 
States and Canada have become ex¬ 
tremely friendly since 1870, however. 
This increased friendship was due to 
several causes. First, the United 
States enjoyed greatly improved rela¬ 
tions with the British Empire, of 
which Canada was a member. Sec¬ 
ond, Americans talked less often 
about annexing Canada, as we grad¬ 
ually learned that what Canada de¬ 
sired from her mother country was 
self-government, not independence. 
Third, we became bound to Canada 
by trade more closely than to any 
other country in the world. In 1939 
we imported more goods from Canada 
than from any two other nations com¬ 
bined. Also Canada was not far from 
being our best customer. Fourth, 
Canada and the United States grad¬ 
ually had more and more in common 
due to constant association, travel 
back and forth, and the mixture of 
our population. 

Many American citizens crossed 
the Canadian border to make homes 
when the frontier ended in the United 
States. They setded mainly in Ca¬ 
nadian wheat lands where there was 
yet plenty of elbowroom for pioneers. 
A million Americans moved to Can¬ 
ada between 1897 and 1914, 139,000 
of them crossing the border in one 
year. There has also been a move¬ 
ment of peoples in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. In 1930 in Michigan and in all 
the New England states except Con¬ 
necticut more of our foreign-born 
population had come from Canada 
than from tuiy other nation. In 
Washington, Oregon, and Montana, 
Canadians were the second largest 
foreign group, while in Idaho, North 
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Dakota, and Minnesota they were 
third. This great migration of Cana¬ 
dians was all the more unusual when 
we realize that the entire population 
of Canada in 1940 was only about 
twelve million. 

It would be difficult to tell where 
the border is except for the presence 
of customhouses. There are no forts 
along the boundary line, nor any 
fleets of battleships on the Great 
Lakes. Life on both sides of the bor¬ 
der is very much the same. In the 
province of Quebec we find a sec¬ 
tion of Canada that is not English 
but mostly French. Even there, how¬ 
ever, we find no great differences in 
race as we cross the border into north¬ 
ern New York and Vermont. A large 
part of the population is French on 
both sides of the border. 


The Two Nations Have Much in 
Common 

Recently Canada and the United 
States have had a similar history and 
development. Both nations were 
friends and allies in World War I. 
Both nations had periods of great 
prosperity in the 1920’s, followed by 
periods of great depression in the 
1930’s. Both nations had periods of 
reform. Sometimes Canada’s foreign 
policy was more similar to that of our 
own government than to that of Great 
Britain. Both Canada and the United 
States urged the British to end their 
alliance with Japan in 1921. Mean¬ 
while Canada had changed from a 
British colony into a position almost 
equal to that of Great Britain herself 
in the British Commonwealth of Na- 
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tions. After 1931 Canada was a nearly 
independent nation, and the United 
States treated her as an equal instead 
of as the possession of a European 
power. Finally the two nations were 
once more allies in World War II, 
equal partners in the world-wide war 
between democracy and tyranny. 

The firm friendship of Canada and 
the United States was displayed at 
the opening of the Thousand Islands 
Bridge across the St. Lawrence in 
1938. President Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt, speaking on Canadian soil, said: 
“Canada is part of the sisterhood of 
the British Empire. I give to you 
assurance that the people of the 
United States will not stand idly by 
if domination of Canadian soil is 
threatened by any other empire.^^ 
Two days later Premier W. L. Mac¬ 
kenzie King of Canada replied: “We, 
too, have our obligations as a good, 

Study Activities 

1. A Review, Chapter 8 of Unit II tells 
the story of the Revolutionary period in 
Latin America, and of the establishment 
of the early republics of South and Cen¬ 
tral America. Chapter 30 continues that 
story, dealing with Inter-American re¬ 
lations in the years since 1876. Delegate 
one pupil in class to review Chapter 8 and 
report on it to the class as background for 
the study of Chapter 30. 

2 . A Map of the Americas. In order to 
understand the story of the American 
family of nations it is necessary to know 
well the geography of North and South 
America. Construct a large class map of 
the two continents. On it show: (1) the 
countries of the Americas, (2) the major 
rivers and mountain ranges, (3) the major 
city or cities of each country. Keep the 
map on display in the classroom while 
studying Chapter 30. 


firiendly neighbor, and one of them 
is to see that enemy forces should not 
be able to pursue their way, either 
by land, sea or air, to the United 
States across Canadian territory.’’ 

Canada, the United States, and all 
the other members of the American 
family of nations are bound to Euro¬ 
pean countries by various ties. The 
nations of the New World, however, 
are bound even closer to each other 
by common ideals, similar problems, 
and an undying love of freedom. In 
their hearts the men of all the Ameri¬ 
can nations are the same. Democracy 
is a language common to Rio de 
Janeiro, Mexico City, Chicago, and 
Montreal. The sacred flame of lib¬ 
erty burns as brightly on the crests of 
the Andes as on the heights of our 
own or the Canadian Rockies. This 
love of human freedom is a tie which 
unites all Americans. * 


3 . Chart of Distances. Using wall maps, 
maps in the textbook, and maps in 
available geographies, make a chart 
showing the approximate air mileage 
from each of the cities in the left-hand 
column below to each of the cities in the 
right-hand column. 


New York 
New Orleans 
Minneapolis 
San Francisco 


Santiago 
Bogoti 
Mexico City 
Buenos Aires 
Rio de Janeiro 
Habana 
Toronto 
Vancouver 


4 , Definition of Terms. Write definitions 
in your own words of the following words 
or phrases used in Chapter 30: 

Western Hemisphere The “Big Stick’’ policy 
exports Pan American 

imports Good Neighbor policy 
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5« An Outline. Make a careful outline 
of the second and third sections (pages 
485-493) of Chapter 30. On the basis of 
your outline write a single paragraph 
explaining how the policy of the United 
States toward Latin America has changed 
since 1825. 

6. Leaders in America Foreign Policy. On 
the basis of what is said in Chapter 30 
write one sentence describing the attitude 
of each of the following men toward 
Latin America. 

James G. Blaine Herbert Hoover 

Theodore Roosevelt Franklin D. Roosevelt 

7. The Good Neighbor Policy. Write a 
short theme explaining what the Good 
Neighbor policy is. Explain whether it is 
a wise policy for the United States to 
follow. 

8. An Exhibit. Have members of the 
class borrow articles “Made in Mexico” 
from their homes or the homes of friends 
for use in a school exhibit. Include pic¬ 
tures by Mexican artists and books by 
Mexican writers in your exhibit. Do the 
articles in the exhibit indicate ties be¬ 
tween Mexico and the United States? 

9. An Inter-American Time Line. Secure 
a copy of the pamphlet Latin America by 
Lynn Perrigo (Harvard Graduate School 
of Education, 1944). In the pamphlet is 
a chart showing events which have in¬ 
fluenced both North and South America. 
Study the chart and compare it with the 
time lines in the chapters of the text. 

10. Reading about Latin America. There 
is much interesting material to read about 
Latin America. Write to the Pan Amer¬ 
ican Union, Washington, D. C., for their 
booklets. Such Headline Books published 
by the Foreign Policy Association (22 East 
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38th Street, New York City), as Look at 
Latin America; Mexico: the Making of a 
Nation; and The Good Neighbors: The 
Story of the Two Americas^ illustrate the 
material with very interesting picto- 
graphs. If your school keeps files of the 
current-events weeklies written for boys 
and girls, and of the National Geographic 
Magazine^ you can find in them much in¬ 
formation on Latin-American life. “Our 
Latin-American Neighbors,” Vol. 5, 
No. 1, of Building America, contains many 
good pictures. To the books on Latin 
America listed on page 141 the following 
should be added: 

J. E. Downes, N. H. Singer, and Donald 
Baker, Latin America and Hemisphere Solidar¬ 
ity, D. C. Heath & Co., 1943. 

Delia Goetz, Half a Hemisphere: The Story 
of Latin America. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1943. 

A. R. Hager, Wings over the Americas, The 
Macmillan Company, 1942. 

Z. A. Thralls and Ralph Hancock, Let's Look 
at America, American Education Press, 1942. 

11, Books about Canada. Have three 
members of the class report, one on each, 
on the following books about Canada: 

George W. Brown, Building the Canadian 
Nation,]. M. Dent & Sons, 1942. 

Frances Carpenter, Canada and Her Northern 
Neighbors, American Book Company, 1946. 
Harold B. Clifford, Canada, My Neighbor, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. 

At the conclusion of the reports the three 
pupils should hold a panel discussion on 
the following questions: 

a. Is Canada an independent nation? 

b. Are Canada and the United States 
much alike? 

c. Are Canada and the United States 
good friends? 
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1946 INDCmiDENCE OP THE PHILIPPINES 
1934 TYDINOS-MeDUPPIE ACT 
1916 JONES ACT 
1907 FlUPINOS AUOWED SOME 
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1900 BOXER REVOLT 

1699 OPEN-DOOR POLICY IN CHINA 

1854 OPENING OP JAPAN BY PERRY'S VISIT 

1784 VOYAGE OP **EMPRESS OF CHINA** 



*'We have entered upon a Pacific Era. 
Around the Pacific Ocean are gathered a 
nriaior portion of all living human beings. 

To them comes the last great opportunity 
for man on this earth to conquer 
himself as he masters space/* 

Ray Lyman Wilbur 
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NEW NEIGHBORS 


At First the Pacific Neighbors 
Were Strangers 

In February, 1784, only five months 
after we had won our independence 
from Great Britain, the good ship 
Empress of China sailed from New York 
for Canton. We have been interested 
in trade with the Far East ever since 
that voyage was made. Trade ac¬ 
quainted us with the islands of the 
Pacific and the great nations of Asia. 
We generally looked upon Asiatics as 
strangers, however. They lived on 
the opposite side of the earth. Be¬ 
tween us and them stretched the great 
Pacific Ocean, covering one third of 
the earth’s surface. Its vast area was 
larger than all the continents of the 
world combined. Americans who 
thought that they could remain out 
of European affairs certainly never 
expected to be greatly concerned with 
what happened in Asia more than 
twice as far away. 

We were related to Europe by com¬ 
mon customs, while the ways of the 
East were vastly different. Most of 
us were Christians, but the people of 
Asia believed in other religions. Most 
of us were white, but vast numbers of 
them were yellow. We had our own 
views about what clothes to wear, 
what foods to eat, and how to run 
our schools, and theirs were some¬ 
what different. In 1884, a century 
eifter the voyage of the Empress of 
China^ there still seemed to be little in 
common between a typical Chinese 
resident of Canton and a typical 
American citizen of Chicago. A 
Chinese from Canton wore a queue 


hanging down his back, ate rice with 
chopsticks, and sought to follow the 
habits of his ancestors. An American 
living in Chicago ate with a knife 
and fork and spoon and sometimes 
was not willing to give much credit 
to any of his ancestors. 

Because we and the people of Asia 
were strangers we often failed to un¬ 
derstand one another. We took it for 
granted that white people were su¬ 
perior to those of any other color. We 
were certain that the civilization of 
Europe was better than that of Asia. 
We considered it to be our duty to 
shoulder the “white man’s burden” 
among uncivilized savages who were 
found on some of the islands of the 
Pacific. We also felt that we should 
assume the “white man’s burden” 
among civilized people such as the 
Chinese. We failed to realize that 
civilization began in Asia before it 
appeared in Europe. Many of us 
did not know that the people of China 
and India were developing culture 
centuries before our ancestors were. 
On the other hand the people of Asia 
did not understand us. They regarded 
us as crude and selfish, interested only 
in making money. It seemed that 
there could never be much in common 
between men of Europe and men of 
Asia. The English poet, Kipling, 
summed up this opinion when he 
wrote: 

“Oh, East is East, and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet.” 

We Become Better Acquainted 

East and West were bound to meet, 
however. First there were the strong 
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Three Lions 

Pupils at the Sanatan Dharam High School at Lahore^ India, are playing games during recess. India 
faces a vast task if she is to educate all her people. 


bonds of trade, which grew stronger 
as the years went by. By 1914 8 per 
cent of our total American exports 
went to Asia and the Pacific Islands. 
This had increased to 18 per cent by 
1940. During the same period our 
imports from Asia and the Pacific 
Islands increased from 17 per cent 
to 39 per cent of our total. By 1940 
we bought more goods from Asia than 
from any other continent. 

In the second place, there were 
social contacts. The presence of so 
many Chinese-Americans in our 
midst increased our understanding of 
the peoples of Asia. We became ac¬ 
quainted with young men and women 
from China, India, and Japan who, 
like Madame Chiang Kai-shek, stud¬ 
ied in American colleges. When these 
students returned to Asia they in¬ 
creased the East’s understanding of 
us. Then too there were many Ameri¬ 
cans who for various reasons went to 
live in Asia. Lafeadio Hearn went to 
Japan in 1890 at 40 years of age. He 
married a Japanese woman, became 
a Japanese citizen, and was professor 


of English at the University of Tokyo. 
He wrote twelve books about his 
adopted country. Pearl Buck was 
another author who lived in Asia. 
As a young girl she was taken to China 
by her missionary parents. She has 
interpreted China to us by such books 
as The Good Earth, American mis¬ 
sionaries also did much to bring the 
East and West together. Missionaries 
of various religious organizations 
spent their lives in Asia and in the 
islands of the Pacific. Some were 
especially interested in medicine. 
They established hospitals and re¬ 
lieved suffering. Other missionaries 
were mainly interested in education, 
and established schools and colleges. 
Due to the efforts of missionaries 
several million inhabitants of Asia 
have been converted to Christianity. 
Among these converts have been 
many of the leaders of China and 
Japan. 

In the third place we are beginning 
to realize how much both East and 
West are indebted to each other. 
Silk was being made in China more 
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than 3000 years ago. From China 
also came the world’s first printed 
book, tea, porcelain, gunpowder, the 
compass, lacquer, playing cards, 
dominoes, the folding umbrella, some 
medicines, the use of zinc and coal, 
such plants as the chrysanthemum, 
and such fruits as the peach and the 
apricot. A recent contribution of im¬ 
portance has been the soybean, which 
we have used in making bread, crack¬ 
ers, soups, steering wheels and dash¬ 
boards for automobiles, plastic combs, 
and hundreds of other articles. All 
these gifts of the East to us have 
greatly increased our respect for the 
peoples beyond the Pacific. We are 
also indebted to many of Asia’s great 
leaders. Confucius lived in China 
2400 years ago. He tried to teach 
people how to live together well, al¬ 
though he was not a religious leader. 
You have probably heard some of his 
wise sayings, such as his Golden Rule: 
“Do not unto others that which you 
would not wish them to do unto you.” 
Confucius has probably influenced 
more people than any other man or 
woman in the history of the world. 

FRIENDSHIP WITH CHINA 

Europeans Became Interested in 
China 

When white sea captains first ap¬ 
proached China, the Chinese were 
curious but not interested. Their 
Emperor later wrote to King George 
III of England, “I have no use for 
your country’s manufactures.” The 
Chinese desired nothing that they 
did not possess in abundance. They 
confined our ships to Canton when 
they did consent to trade. They did 
not want our businessmen and our 


In the fourth place the steamship 
and now the airplane have brought 
East and West closer together. Shang¬ 
hai, Tokyo, and Singapore are nearer 
to San Francisco today than Boston 
and Philadelphia were to each other 
in 1700. 

Changes in Asia 

Great changes have recently taken 
place in Asia. Democracy has made 
real gains. China became a republic 
in 1912 under the leadership of Sun 
Yat-sen. Under Chiang Kai-shek 
many reforms have been made, and 
there have been new developments 
in industry, agriculture, education, 
and medicine. Japan became a com¬ 
pact, strong nation under its generals 
and admirals, largely by copying 
Western ways. Peoples of India, wish¬ 
ing democracy and independence, in 
1947 were permitted to form two self- 
governing dominions within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Mahatma 
Gandhi (gan'de) and other Indian 
leaders played very important parts in 
the recent development of Asia. Asia, 
everywhere, is in the midst of change. 


missionaries in their midst, because 
they considered white men, in gen¬ 
eral, as less civilized individuals than 
themselves. 

The white man was not content to 
leave China alone, however. He 
was making more manufactured 
goods than could be used in Europe 
or America. China possessed no fac¬ 
tories. Her vast population seemed 
to be a fine market for the white man’s 
surplus goods. She had no way to 
keep the white man out, because she 
did not possess a modern army. In 
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Jacobs, Three Lions 


In Kwantung Province, 
China, the head of a 
boys* and girls' camp is 
giving instructions to her 
staff of teachers and su¬ 
pervisors. 


1839-1842 China and Great Britain 
fought the Opium War. As a result 
the British were given the island of 
Hong Kong, and the right to trade in 
four other ports in addition to Canton. 
In 1844 the United States secured 
similar privileges in China. In 1858 
France went to war against China, 
forcing the Chinese to open up such 
ports as Tientsin (tm'tsm'). Then at 
the close of the nineteenth century 
Germany seized Kiaochow (jyou'jd'), 
Russia took Port Arthur, and Great 
Britain secured Weihaiwei (wa^hU- 
wa'). Was it possible that the na¬ 
tions of Europe would divide China 
among themselves as they had di¬ 
vided Africa? 


The Beginning of the ‘'Open- 
Door’* Policy 

We were opposed to the schemes 
of the nations of Europe. We were 
not hungry for a part of China for 
ourselves. But if European countries 
should succeed in dividing up China 
there would be no Chinese trade for 
us. We wanted to trade in as many 
Chinese ports as possible. We in¬ 
sisted that if China gave any nation 
the right to trade in one of her ports 
we should have equal rights to trade 
there. 

Our Secretary of State, John Hay, 
insisted in 1899 that China’s ports 
should be open doors — that in all 
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Chinese ports all nations should have 
the same privileges to trade. This 
was known as our “open-door policy.” 
Great Britain agreed to the “open- 
door policy” and most other nations 
finally followed her example. Our 
main reason for stating the “open- 
door p)olicy” was to obtain our share 
of China’s trade. Our policy, how¬ 
ever, had the effect of keeping China 
independent. We proved to China 
that we did not desire any of her land 
for ourselves. China has rewarded us 
with her friendship. 

China Becomes Bitter Against 
Foreigners 

Meanwhile many of the Chinese 
became bitter against the white for¬ 
eigners in their midst. Some of the 
Chinese decided to kill all the “for¬ 
eign devils,” and not to allow any 
more to enter China. A great revolt 
against foreigners took place in 1900. 
This revolt was called the “Boxer 
Uprising” because it was led by a 
secret society known as “Boxers.” 
At first the revolt was a success. For¬ 
eigners were killed and foreign prop¬ 
erty was destroyed. Then troops of 
many nations, including our own, 
joined together and severely punished 
the Chinese. 

China was required to pay dam¬ 
ages for the lives and property de¬ 
stroyed. She was forced to borrow 
from Europe because she did not have 
the cash herself. The European na¬ 
tions would not make the loans until 
China agreed to buy more goods from 
them. So China was more under the 
control of Europe than ever before. 
The United States, however, did not 
insist on huge payments. When we 
found that the money received from 
China was more than enough to pay 
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for the damage caused, we returned 
to China what was left over. China 
used the money to send students to 
study in American colleges. 

The Difficulty of Upholding the 
“Open-Door** Policy 

We had difficulty making other na¬ 
tions live up to the “open-door pol¬ 
icy.” Various countries continued to 
demand special treatment by China. 
Russia and Japan actually fought a 
war to decide which one was to have 
possession of Port Arthur, which 
really belonged to China. In 1915 
Japan took advantage of World War I 
to make enormous demands of her 
neighbor. China was forced to agree 
to Japan’s demands because she was 
in no condition to oppose the Japa¬ 
nese. However, the United States 
objected to this violation of the “open- 
door policy.” Due largely to our 
objection, Japan gave up her claims 
to Chinese territory at the Washing¬ 
ton naval conference of 1921’~1922 
(Chapter 32, page 517). Nine nations, 
including Japan, agreed not to inter¬ 
fere with China’s independence. 

Japan violated this agreement in 
1931 by invading a part of China 
known as Manchuria (see Chapter 
29). Japanese armies remained in 
Manchuria in spite of the fact that 
the League of Nations declared that 
Japan was in the wrong. The United 
States refused to recognize that Man¬ 
churia was Japanese territory. We 
stated that we would not recognize 
any exchange of territory which was 
the result of force. We said that Man¬ 
churia was Chinese soil regardless of 
the length of time another flag might 
wave there. 

Japan desired more than Man¬ 
churia, however. Japsmese soldiers 
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continued their conquests through 
Chinese territory along the seacoast 
south of Manchuria. Japanese offi¬ 
cials closed China’s ports to the trade 
of other nations, and we found our¬ 
selves locked out. We were shocked 
by the cruelty which the Japanese 
inflicted upon their innocent victims. 
Our concern was for the freedom of 
China. Many Americans contributed 


money and goods to assist China 
as she continued to resist Japan’s 
abuse year after year. We came to 
realize that China was in the front¬ 
line trenches of a vast world-wide war 
between democracy on the one hand 
and slavery on the other. In spite of 
many wartime difficulties China and 
the United States became firmer 
friends. 


OUR RECORD IN THE PHILIPPINES 


The Conquest of the Islands 

We won possession of the Philip¬ 
pines as a result of the war with Spain 
(see Chapter 27). Filipinos under 
Aguinaldo had helped American sol¬ 
diers drive the Spanish out of the 
islands. The Filipinos, however, ob¬ 
jected to being ruled by the United 
States just as they had ol3jected to be¬ 
ing ruled by Spain. They wished to 
form an independent nation ruled by 
themselves. When the United States 
would not set them free, the Filipinos 
fought against American soldiers. 

The war between Filipinos and 
Americans was an unequal struggle. 
The Filipinos lacked military skill and 
did not possess good weapons or 
enough ammunition. They fought 
fiercely for their independence, how¬ 
ever. More than three years were 
required for the American army to 
conquer the islands. This war cost 
the United States eight times as much 
as we had originally paid Spain for 
the islands. 

American Government of the 
Islands 

It remained to be seen how well 
the United States would shoulder the 


‘^white man’s burden” in the Philip¬ 
pines. William Howard Taft, who 
later became President of our nation, 
was appointed the first governor of 
the Philippines in 1901. Taft proved 
to be very popular among the Fili¬ 
pinos. He allowed all men over 
twenty-three to vote if they paid 
taxes or could speak, read, and 
write English or Spanish. He allowed 
as much individual liberty as he 
thought the Filipinos knew how to 
use properly. He made plans to give 
the Filipinos gradual control of their 
own government. By 1907 Filipino 
voters were allowed to elect repre¬ 
sentatives to their own congress. 

A great system of improvement was 
carried out under American rule. We 
built bridges, highways, lighthouses, 
port improvements, and irrigation 
projects. We erected hospitals and 
made provision for public health and 
sanitation. Hundreds of young Amer¬ 
ican men and women went to the 
Philippines to teach Filipino children. 
There were more than three times as 
many pupils in Filipino schools in 
1917 as in 1902. The population of 
the islands increased rapidly. Fili¬ 
pinos began to produce large amounts 
of sugar, coconuts, hemp, and tobacco. 
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The Movement for Independence 

The Filipinos and Americans co¬ 
operated warmly in improving and 
developing the islands. The Filipinos 
appreciated what the United States 
was doing, but they did not forget 
their longing for independence. They 
continued to ask for separation from 
the United States. They wanted an 
independent nation bound closely to 
the United States by ties of friendship 
and trade. 

Woodrow Wilson became President 
of the United States in 1913. During 
his administration the Filipinos were 
given more self-government. In 1916, 
while Wilson was President, our Con¬ 
gress passed the Jones Act which gave 
Filipinos complete control of the 
Philippine congress. Under the pro¬ 
visions of the Jones Act three times as 
many Filipinos could vote as had 
voted before. The Jones Act also 
stated that the United States would 
recognize the independence of the 
Philippines ‘‘as soon as a stable gov¬ 
ernment can be established.” In 1920 
Wilson informed Congress that the 
Filipinos had succeeded in creating 
and managing a stable government. 

The problem of Philippine inde¬ 
pendence, however, was becoming 
more complicated in 1920 and the 
years that followed. Many Americans 
were not yet ready to free the Philip¬ 
pines. We had lost some of our faith 
in ideals as a result of the disappoint¬ 
ments of World War I. We had 
begun to fear that Japan might seize 
the islands if the United States with¬ 
drew. The question of independence 
was postponed until the 1930’s. 

Then in 1934 Congress passed a 
law which gave the Filipinos control 
of their own government at once. 
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By this act, called the Tydings- 
McDuffie Act, complete independ¬ 
ence was promised by about 1945. 
In November, 1935, Manuel Quezon 
(ma-nwal' ka'son) was elected the 
first president of the new Philippine 
Commonwealth. At his inauguration 
Quezon declared, “We are witnessing 
the final state of fulfillment of the 
noblest undertaking ever attempted 
by any nation in its dealings with a 
subject people.” On July 4, 1946, 
the Philippine Commonwealth be¬ 
came an independent nation. 

The United States had every right 
to be proud of her record in the Philip¬ 
pines. Some other nations had used 
their empires for selfish purposes, and 
had granted but little liberty to “sub¬ 
ject peoples.” Our nation, however, 
had brought prosperity and democ¬ 
racy to the Philippines. Our flag had 
become a symbol of freedom, rather 
than of oppression, to Filipinos. 

The wisdom of our policy toward 
the Philippines was proved in 1941 
when Japan suddenly attacked the 
United States. Immediately after 
Pearl Harbor the Japanese attacked 
the Philippines and Southeast Asia. 
Japanese soldiers and sailors won easy 
conquests in most of the territory they 
attacked. Natives living in lands be¬ 
longing to other empires made but 
little effort to defend themselves 
against the Japanese. But Japan did 
not enjoy a similar experience in the 
Philippines. Filipinos fought desper¬ 
ately, helping American troops to 
hold back the invader. Their heroic 
fighting held back the great Japanese 
war machine for five months. During 
the three years that followed, while 
the Philippines were occupied by 
Japanese armies, the Filipinos re¬ 
mained loyal to the United States. 
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Press Assoctation 


Ambassador Paul McNutt 
and President Manuel 
Roxas lower the flag of 
the United States and 
raise the Philippine flag, 
July 4, 1946, at an im¬ 
pressive ceremony in 
Manila, and the Repub¬ 
lic of the Philippines 
takes its place in the 
world as an independent 
nation. 


They welcomed the Americans when 
our forces reconquered the islands. 
The United States was rewarded for 
its good deeds in the Philippines. 
Filipinos and Americans will always 


have much in common because of 
their association together. Both will 
be bulwarks of democracy in the 
world of tomorrow. 


RELATIONS WITH JAPAN 

For many years Japan, like China, 
asked merely to be left alone. Traders 
who dared to stop at Japanese ports 
received cruel treatment and some¬ 
times death. The only traders who 
were not harshly treated were the 
Dutch. The Dutch were allowed to 
carry on a limited trade at Nagasaki. 
The first American ships to stop could 
do so only under a Dutch flag. Japan 
refused to open any of her ports to 
us until 1854, after Commodore Mat¬ 


thew C. Perry had visited the islands 
with ships of the American navy. On 
his demand, the Japanese government 
made a commercial treaty with the 
United States. 

The Japanese Copy European 
Ways 

The Japanese, unlike the Chinese, 
promptly copied many Western ways. 
A tremendous change has taken 
place in fapan since 1854. At the 
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time of Perry’s visit Japan was as 
backward as Europe of the Middle 
Ages, according to our standards. By 
the 1890’s Japan was powerful enough 
to defeat China, a nation several times 
her size. By 1900 Japan had become 
the commercial rival of the United 
States. Soon afterwards she surprised 
the world by winning a war with 
mighty Russia. She rapidly became 
one of the world’s strongest naval 
powers. Finally by 1941 she felt 
powerful enough to fight the United 
States and China at the same time. 
In many material ways Japan ad¬ 
vanced as far in one century as Eu¬ 
rope had in eight. 

“Japan not only learned what 
Western nations wanted to teach her, 
but she now proceeded to learn from 
them some things they were not so 
anxious to have her understand,” said 
one writer on American foreign {x»licy. 
Yellow men as well as whites needed 
markets for their manufactured goods, 
places to obtain raw materials, col¬ 
onies in which to invest money, and 
lands to which they could send some 
of their rapidly growing population. 
China seemed to possess much that 
Japzm needed. Japan prepared to 
devour her large neighbor, copying 
methods used by European nations 
in Africa and elsewhere. Japan never 
succeeded in conquering China, how¬ 
ever. Her failure was largely due to 
the open-door policy of the United 
States. We were the greatest obstacle 
that lay in Japan’s path to world 
power. 

Reasons for Rivalry 

Japan claimed to copy our Monroe 
Doctrine in order to justify her treat¬ 
ment of China. She spoke of Asia 
for the Asiatics just as we had talked 


of America for Americans. She de¬ 
clared her intention of keeping Eu¬ 
ropeans and Americans out of Asia 
just as we had announced that we 
would keep Europeans out of North 
and South America. 

Japan began to look with longing 
eyes upon the other islands of the Pa¬ 
cific about the same time as did Ger¬ 
many and the United States. She 
was angered when we took possession 
of Hawaii and the Philippines. Yet 
large numbers of Japanese immi¬ 
grants moved into our island empire. 
By 1940 there were about 30,000 
Japanese in the Philippines, or more 
than three Japanese for each Ameri¬ 
can. By 1940 there were 155,000 
Japanese in Hawaii, or about three 
eighths of the entire population. 
Many Americans feared that Japan 
would seize these possessions if they 
should be given independence. The 
Filipinos began to have the same 
fear. They began to wonder if the 
Japanese Asiatic Doctrine would be 
applied to the Philippines in the same 
way that it had been applied to 
China. 

Another cause of hard feelings be¬ 
tween the United States and Japan 
was Japanese immigration to our 
west coast, especially California. The 
Japanese, like the Chinese, were able 
to live on much less than white men 
could. They took jobs away from 
Americans because they were willing 
to work for lower wages than white 
men needed. Our government made 
a “Gentlcmam’s Agreement” with 
Japan in 1907 to protect our citizens 
from this comp>etition. Under the 
“GenUeman’s Agreement,” Japan 
promised not to allow any more 
Japanese laborers to move to the 
United States. Japan faithfully lived 
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up to her agreement. The Japanese 
in California, however, increased in 
number from about 10,000 in 1900 to 
about 40,000 in 1910 and to about 
70,000 in 1920. 

Many Americans became alarmed 
over the rapid increase of our Jap¬ 
anese population. Americans who 
lived on the Pacific coast were espe¬ 
cially angered. By 1920 Japanese 
farmers raised 88 per cent of the 
berries, 90 per cent of the celery, 86 
per cent of the asparagus, and 80 per 
cent of the tomatoes grown in the 
state of California. California tried 
to prevent the Japanese from buying 
land, but for various reasons her 
efforts were not successful. The feeling 
against the Japanese was so strong 
that in 1924 our Congress passed a 
law which would not allow any more 
Japanese to enter our nation. Since 
hardly any Japanese were entering 
anyway, the law accomplished noth¬ 
ing except to insult Japan and in¬ 
crease bitterness between the two 
nations. 

Rivalry Ends in War 

Meanwhile important events were 
happening in Japan itself. The Jap¬ 
anese people were losing what democ¬ 
racy they had previously won. The 
leaders of Japan’s army and navy 
gradually became more powerful 
than the people. Finally, Japan’s 
generals and admirals and industrial¬ 
ists became dictators. They were 
more interested in plans to conquer 
foreign territory than in the welfare 
of the Japanese people. Their method 
was to start a war and then ask the 
nation to back them up. Anyone who 
refused to support them was a traitor. 
Neither the ordinary Japanese citizen 
nor even the Japanese emperor had 


much choice under such circum¬ 
stances. If Japan had been a democ¬ 
racy, a sudden surprise attack like 
that at Pearl Harbor could never 
have happened. A peaceful solution 
of our differences could probably 
have been found. 

Another reason why rivalry be¬ 
tween Japan and the United States 
ended in war was overconfidence on 
both sides. We did not dream that 
a smaller nation like Japan would 
ever dare to attack us. We felt that 
our navy would have little difficulty 
bombarding Japan into submission 
if war ever came. The dictators of 
Japan, however, had but little respect 
for us or any other white men. As 
Theodore Roosevelt suspected in 
1905, the Japanese ‘4ump Russians, 
English, Americans, Germans, all of 
us, simply as white devils inferior to 
themselves . . . to be politely treated 
only so long as would enable the 
Japanese to take advantage of our 
various national jealousies, and beat 
us in turn.” Their military leaders, 
having stamped out democracy in 
their own country, looked upon all 
democracies as weak. When they 
thought of us they considered us so 
concerned with our own selfish de¬ 
sires and with quarreling among our¬ 
selves that we would not risk our 
necks to fight them. They thought 
that our bodies were so weakened by 
bad health habits that we would not 
be their equal in battle even if we 
should fight. The Philippines in par¬ 
ticular were tempting to Japan be¬ 
cause our nation was far away and 
not prepared for war. If we had not 
been overconfident we would have 
been prepared; and if Japan had not 
been overconfident she would not 
have dared to attack us. 
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FACING THE FUTURE 


The Increased Importance of the 
Pacific 

In 1852, William H. Seward de¬ 
clared: ‘‘The Atlantic interests of the 
United States will sink in importance, 
while the Pacific Ocean, its shores, 
its islands, and the vast regions be¬ 
yond will become the chief theater of 
events in the world’s great hereafter.” 
In our own day this prophecy has 
already come true. 

The East is very sure to influence 
us more in the future than ever be¬ 
fore. One reason why this influence 
will grow stronger is economic. No¬ 
where else in the world can be found 
so vast a market. We depend mainly 
on the East for certain resources that 
we cannot easily produce ourselves. 
A second reason for this growing in¬ 
fluence is political. Asia is taking a 
more active part in world affairs than 
ever before. It contains more than 
half the population of the earth. It 


cannot be expected to let the world 
be run completely by Europeans and 
Americans. Such huge countries as 
China and India are certain to make 
their presence felt more in the future 
than in the past. 

Americans realize more and more 
the growing importance of the Pacific 
in world affairs. In 1900 Senator 
Beveridge declared: “The Power that 
rules the Pacific is the Power that 
rules the world.” If Senator Bev¬ 
eridge was correct perhaps it is also 
true that if no one nation is allowed 
to rule the Pacific no nation can rule 
the world. Perhaps the growing im¬ 
portance of the Pacific explains why 
certain Americans said that World 
War II would be won in Europe but 
that peace would be won in Asia. 

Relations with Our Far-Eastern 
Neighbors 

The continent of Australia and its 
near neighbor New Zealand are small 



Three Lions 

Children in New Zealand receiving milk under the Social Security Plan. From this picture^ what can 
you tell about school life in New Zealand? . 
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Great Northern Railway 


Enthusiastic young Chinese are learning about modern, high-speed machinery. Developments in 
industry in one country, in recent times, spread easily to another. 


in population. In 1940 Australia had 
fewer citizens than New York City, 
and New Zealand had less than one 
fourth as many as Australia. The 
United States, however, has more 
in common with Australia and New 
Zealand than with any other nations 
beyond the Pacific. Americans, Aus¬ 
tralians, and New Zealanders are 
mainly English in race, language, 
and social institutions. All three 
peoples have made a success of de¬ 
mocracy. All three nations had fron¬ 
tiers, and all three were affected by 
their frontiers in a similar manner. 
Relations between Australia, New 
Zealand, and the United States 
should continue to be friendly. 

The Filipinos are our greatest 
friends among the islands of the west¬ 
ern Pacific. Neither Filipinos nor 
Americans will ever forget their 
heroic struggle together in defense of 
liberty in World War II. The great¬ 
est obstacle to peaceful relations in 


the Pacific consisted of the islands of 
Japan. All problems with Japan, 
however, probably can be solved by 
peaceful means when the Japanese 
nation is ruled by its people rather 
than by dictators. 

We should become better ac¬ 
quainted with the vast nations of 
Asia — for our own good if for no 
other reason. In particular we should 
become better acquainted with China 
because good relations with the 
Chinese are the foundation of our 
future friendship with Asia. There 
are as many kinds of Chinese as there 
are kinds of Americans, and we must 
not conclude that because we know 
one type of Chinese we understand 
them all. We need a much better 
understanding of their culture, their 
religions, and their ideals. 

“One World“ 

We are closely bound to Europe by 
tics of race, language, and social in- 
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stitutions. We are closely bound also 
to the other members of our American 
family of nations by common tradi¬ 
tions and interests. And we are 
closely bound to the nations of Asia. 
They are important neighbors for 
us. More than half of the people of 
the world live on that one continent, 
as we have seen. Sometimes we 
think of the United States as having 
a large population. However, if we 
add up not only our own citizens but 
all the men, women, and children 
who live in North, Central, and South 
America, the total is only half the 
number found in China alone. India 
also has a great population, nearly 
three times our own. 

The greatest need in our relations 
with our neighbors in Asia is friendly 
understanding. We have learned to 
respect the opinions and beliefs of 
those who differ with us in our own 
country. We have found that no 

Study Activities 

1. A Collection of Maps, Select indi¬ 
viduals in the class to make large repro¬ 
ductions of the maps of Asia and ‘‘the 
Pacific Rim” to be found in the textbook. 
Display these large maps on the class¬ 
room bulletin boards. Add to the display 
any maps of Asia or the Pacific which 
pupils can locate from other sources. 
Make explanatory notes for each map. 
Study all the maps and discuss them in 
class until you have in your mind a clear 
picture of (1) the countries bordering the 
Pacific, (2) the island “stepping stones” 
across the Pacific, (3) the chief seaports 
on the Pacific, and (4) the chief air and 
sea routes across the Pacific. If you have 
the geography of the Pacific area clearly 
in mind, it will be easier for you to study 
Chapter 31 and many important current 
events. 
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great difTerences in ability exist be¬ 
tween races and national groups en¬ 
tering our nation when these races 
have had equal opportunity of educa¬ 
tion and advancement. Similar les¬ 
sons must be learned in international 
affairs. It is too easy to regard other 
people as inferior if they differ from 
us in their habits and ways of life. 
No one likes to be considered inferior 
to anyone else. In any case it would 
be diflficult to prove who was superior 
and who was inferior. 

Within our own country there was 
ill-feeling until sectional conflicts dis¬ 
appeared — until there was no longer 
North against South, or East against 
West. May the nations of the earth 
never divide into sections with East 
facing West, or North against South. 
May the welfare of all the people of 
the world be considered of greater 
importance than the selfish interests 
of any one nation. 


2 . Clippings, During your study of 
Chapter 31 make a collection of current 
newspaper clippings and magazine ar¬ 
ticles about Asia. Post your clippings 
and articles on a class notebook, classify¬ 
ing them under the headings: China, 
Southeast Asia, the Philippines, Japan, 
and American Relations with Asia. 

3 . Statements to Explain, Explain the 
meaning and significance of the following 
three statements: 

a, “The first American merchants went to 
the East not so much to sell as to buy” but 
“after 1815, the introduction of manufactured 
goods .... caused American manufacturers 
to regard China as a limitless market.” 

b, “Had the Pilgrim fathers settled in 
Sitka instead of Plymouth, they would have 
found milder climate, better soil and timber, 
and more game, furs, and fish.” 
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c, “The Power that rules the Pacific is the 
Power that rules the world.” 

4, A Basic Library on Asia. There are 
many good recent books about Asia now 
published, many of which are very in¬ 
teresting. Consult your librarian to see 
what volumes are available. Among the 
books on which oral reports should be 
given by members of the class are the 
following: 

Donn V. Hart and Howard E. Wilson, The 
Philippines^ American Book Company, 1946. 
Jean Kennedy, Here Is India^ Charles Scrib¬ 
ner’s Sons, 1945. 

Manoraina R. Modak, The Land and the People 
of Indiay J. B. Lippincott Co., 1945. 
Elizabeth Seeger, The Pageant of Chinese 
History^ Longmans, Green & Co., 1944. 
Cornelia Spencer, Made in Chinoy Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1943. 

Anna Louise Strong, Peoples of the USSRy 
The Macmillan Company, 1944. 

5, Material on China. The relations be¬ 
tween China and the United States have 
been increasingly friendly. Delegate 
members of the class to write to the 
following addresses to secure information 
and material about China today: 

Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 E. 54th St., 

New York City 

United China Relief, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City 

East and West Association, 40 East 49th Street, 
New York City 

6, Chinese Words. Chinese words seem 
as strange to Americans as American 
words do to the Chinese. From Chapter 
31 and the maps of China find uses of 
the following Chinese words: 

Ho (river) Peh (north) 

Kiang (river) Tung (east) 

Hu (lake) Nan (south) 

Shan (mountain) Sin (west) 

One member of the class could prepare a 
report on the Chinese language. Useful 
materials may be secured from the United 
China Relief. Also see the pamphlet by 
Herrlee Creel, The Chinese Language^ pub¬ 
lished by the American Council on Edu¬ 
cation, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D, C. 


7. An Outline. Prepare an outline of the 
second section of Chapter 31, dealing 
with “Friendship with China.” 

8. Definitions. Write one-paragraph 
definitions of “extraterritoriality” and 
“open-door policy.” Would you like to 
give other nations the rights of extra¬ 
territoriality in the United States? 

9. The Philippines. The relations be¬ 
tween the United States and the Repub¬ 
lic of the Philippines (established in the 
summer of 1946) are very close and 
friendly. Can the class arrange a fiesta 
and exhibit in honor of Philippine inde¬ 
pendence? Many ideas for exhibits and 
suggestions about a fiesta will be found in 
Hart and Wilson, The Philippines. In 
your fiesta program be certain to explain 
why the United States is especially in¬ 
terested in the Philippines. 

10. Japan. Divide the class into com¬ 
mittees, each committee responsible for 
one scene in a series of brief, dramatic 
episodes in Japanese history. The first 
scene should deal with Perry’s opening of 
Japan to trade in 1854; the second 
should describe the rapid westernization 
of Japan. The third should present the 
peace conference at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, at the close of the Russo- 
Japanese War; the fourth should deal 
with Japanese invasion of China in the 
early 1930’s; the fifth with the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor; the sixth with 
Mac Arthur’s entry into Japan as victor 
in 1946. The series of scenes could be 
presented before the school assembly. 

11. People to Know. Most educated 
Asiatics know something about the great 
figures of American and European his¬ 
tory, know much more about the great 
figures of Asiatic history. How many of 
the following can you identify? Can you 
find information about each in the en¬ 
cyclopedias or other references? 

Confucius Emperor Meiji 

Buddha Chiang Kai-shek 

Kublai Khan Sun Yat-sen 
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I94S CHARTER OF UNITED NATIONS 

1944 CONFERENCES AT BREHON WOODS 

AND AT DUMBARTON OAKS 
1930, 1935 LONDON NAVAL CONFERENCES 
1928 KELLOOG-BRIAND TREATY 

1921-22 WASHINGTON NAVAL CONFERENCE 

1921 WORLD COURT ESTABLISHED 

1920, 1923 LEAGUE OF NATIONS SETTLES DISFUTES 
1907 SECOND HAGUE CONFERENCE 

1899 FIRST HAGUE CONFERENCE 

1871-72 SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS AGAINST BRITAIN 

1846 OREGON CONTROVERSY SETTLED 

1843 SEHLEMENT OF MAINE BOUNDARY 

1818 CANADIAN BOUNDARY COMPROMISE 


*'The road to peace must be paved with 
trust, kindness, happiness, friendship, 
peace of mind, prosperity for all nations, 
consideration of the needs of others, 
duty, sound political policies, and 
fair trade relations." 

Thomas J. Watson 
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THE FAaS OF ONE WORLD 


Through most of its history the 
United States felt that it would co¬ 
operate with, or ignore, other nations 
as it pleased. It failed to realize how 
dependent we were becoming on 
other nations, and how much all na¬ 
tions possessed in common. We were 
accustomed to think of continents as 
remote from each other. It did not 
seem that the Americas would ever 
have very close relations with Europe 
and Asia. We realize now, however, 
that great changes have taken place 
in the relationship between nations 
and continents. It is no longer pos¬ 
sible for individual nations or conti¬ 
nents to ignore the rest of the world. 
The people of all nations are next- 
door neighbors. All people of all conti¬ 
nents are fellow-citizens of the world. 
The world in which we live has be¬ 
come one world. 

Ties That Bind Humanity 

We are tied to all other peoples 
of the world by economic interest. 
American farms and factories produce 
great quantities of goods, much more 
than could be used in the United 
States. Our prosperity depends upon 
our ability to sell our surplus goods 
in the world markets. If other nations 
cannot buy our goods, there are hard 
times in American factory towns and 
on American farms. We need the 
products of other nations to keep our 
factories running and to have a high 
standard of living (Chapter 25). 
American investments in foreign lands 
are enormous. Many large American 
corporations, such as the Ford Motor 
Company, have factories on other 


continents. The profits of American 
investors depend upon sound business 
conditions in the nations where 
American factories are located. Many 
large European corporations have 
factories in the United States. The 
economic well-being of any nation 
is the concern of all. 

We are tied to other nations by a 
common culture. There are no na¬ 
tional boundary lines in the apprecia¬ 
tion of art and music. A beautiful 
painting is admired whether it was 
painted by an American, a Dutchman, 
a Frenchman, or any other artist. 
Good music is enjoyed whether it 
was written by an Italian, a German, 
a Mexican, or anyone else. Fine 
architecture is admired whether 
found in India, in Brazil, in the 
United States, or elsewhere. Sci¬ 
entific research and progress is also 
world-wide, not confined to national 
boundary lines. 

We are a nation of immigrants and 
are tied to the lands that gave birth 
to our forefathers. A volcano erupt¬ 
ing in Italy is of special concern to 
Italians who had migrated to New 
York. A river flooding in China is 
of special importance to Chinese who 
had moved to San Francisco. The 
mistreatment of Jews in other nations 
is of particular concern to Jews living 
in the United States. 

People of all nations are tied to¬ 
gether by a common love of human 
freedom. No individual enjoys being 
oppressed, wherever he lives. He 
desires freedom of religion, freedom 
of speech, freedom from want, and 
freedom from fear. 
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Isolation Is Impossible 

The ties which bind us to other 
nations and other continents have 
been growing much stronger than we 
realized. It is no longer possible for 
us to be a hermit nation, refusing to 
have relations with our world neigh¬ 
bors. Our attempts to remain isolated 
from other nations have been in vain. 

We had tried desperately to remain 
out of World War I, believing that 
the affairs of Europe were no concern 
of ours. We had entered that war 
eventually, but then decided that we 
had made a mistake. After World 
War I ended, most Americans felt 
that we could continue to remain 
isolated from other nations. Many 
Americans believed that isolation 
was possible, until December 7, 1941. 
On that day the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor demonstrated to us 
that we could not isolate ourselves 
from the rest of the world. The air¬ 
plane had made Japan and the 
United States next-door neighbors, 
although thousands of miles apart. 
Peace amd prosperity for the United 
States depended upon peace and pros¬ 
perity throughout the world. 

Our Choice of Foreign Policies 

There must be some type of world 
order to maintain peace and pros¬ 
perity for ourselves and for our world 
neighbors. How could that order be 
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maintained? It has been suggest 
that the United States should form 
close alliances with certedn nations, 
forming a combination so powerful 
that these nations could rule the 
world. This idea has serious weak¬ 
nesses, however. Rule by brute force, 
whereby weak nations are at the 
mercy of the strong, is contrary to the 
principles of democracy upon which 
our nation was built. Such an alli¬ 
ance would serve as a perpetual 
challenge to other nations to form a 
larger and stronger alliance. It has 
also been suggested that the United 
States should maintain a balance be¬ 
tween combinations of nations. Ac¬ 
cording to this idea, our nation would 
throw our great influence in what¬ 
ever direction the world’s welfare 
indicated. This, however, would mean 
a world armed to the teeth and ruled 
by the forces of the strong. World 
decisions would be reached by might, 
rather than by right and by justice. 

Still another idea is a world organ¬ 
ization of nations, large and small, 
with a world congress to represent 
all peoples of the earth. There would 
be a constitution to determine the 
rights and duties of member nations. 
World disputes would be decided by 
ballots rather than by bullets. Eco¬ 
nomic problems could be solved for 
the general welfare of the world com¬ 
munity, rather than for the selfish 
interests of one or two nations. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 


The League of Nations 
Experiment 

An attempt to form such a world 
organization of nations was made at 


the close of World War I. We have 
seen, in Chapter 28, how President 
Woodrow Wilson organized the 
League of Nations. The legislature of 
that Le^ue, like our own Congress, 
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The League of Nations holds one of its early sessions at Geneva, Switzerland, which was chosen as 
the headquarters of the League and some of its co-operating organizations. 


consisted of two houses. The lower 
house, the Assembly, was composed 
of delegates from all nations who 
belonged to the League. The upper 
house, the Council, was composed 
largely of representatives of the more 
powerful nations. The League of 
Nations did many things to increase 
good will among nations. In 1920 it 
settled a dispute between Finland and 
Sweden concerning possession of the 
Aland (o'land) Islands. In 1923 it 
halted war between Italy and Greece. 
On other occasions it settled similar 
disputes which might have led to war. 
The League did effective work in 
promoting international health activ¬ 
ities and cultural relations among the 
nations. It tried to prevent World 
War II, but this was too difficult a 
task. The League did not possess 
sufficient power to enforce its deci¬ 
sions. Some nations failed to co-op¬ 
erate, and the fact that the United 


States refused to become a member 
weakened its power. 

World Courts 

The United States took an impor¬ 
tant part in the forming of interna¬ 
tional agreements even though we did 
not join the League. We had been 
interested for many years in the idea 
of a world court. In 1899 we had 
sent delegates to a conference of na¬ 
tions at The Hague in Holland. There 
an international court had been 
formed to settle some kinds of disputes 
between nations. In 1907 a second 
conference had met at The Hague, 
largely due to the urging of President 
Theodore Roosevelt. On this occa¬ 
sion the nations had agreed upon 
rules of conduct to soften the horrors 
of war. In 1921 a new World Court 
was established. It was sometimes 
called the Permanent Court of Inter¬ 
national Justice. It was unlike the old 
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court established at The Hague, 
which settled disputes by compromise* 
The new World Court sought to se¬ 
cure justice for all nations by deciding 
disputes in accordance with the facts. 

It determined who was right and who 
was wrong, instead of asking both 
nations to give in a little. An Ameri¬ 
can, Elihu Root, was on the com¬ 
mittee which created the World 
Court. Various American citizens 
have served as judges. Every Ameri¬ 
can President since the World Court 
was organized, until World War II, 
urged our nation to become an active 
member. The United States, how¬ 
ever, refused to submit its disputes to 
the World Court, for the same reasons 
that it failed to join the League of 
Nations (see Chapter 28). 

Attempts to Promote Peace by 
Treaties 

The United States took a leading 
part in efforts to promote peaceful 
relations among nations by making 
treaties. We had reached a peaceful 
settlement of disputes with Great 
Britain on various occasions. Differ¬ 
ences in regard to several parts of 
the northern boundary of the United 
States were settled by such agree¬ 
ments in 1818, in 1843, and in 1846. 

A very serious quarrel between the 
two countries had existed during and 
after our War between the States. 
This bitterness was due to the fact 
that the British had permitted Con¬ 
federate ships to be built in British 
shipyards. We insisted that Great 
Britain pay for the damage these 
ships had caused. War between the 
two nations was possible, but an 
agreement was finally made which 
left the dispute to be settled by arbi¬ 
tration in 1871 and 1872. The arbi- 
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tration committee, of five members, 
decided that Great Britain should pay 
the United States $15,500,000. This 
was the first time in history that such 
an important dispute was settled in 
this way. 

After World War I, the United 
States continued in its effort to pro¬ 
mote peaceful relations by treaties. 
A great international conference was 
held in Washington in 1921-1922 to 
bring an end to a world-wide race 
to build warships. The United States 
took a leading part in this conference. 
The nations finally agreed to limit 
their larger warships in such a way 
that Great Britain and the United 
States would be of equal strength, 
with Japan three fifths as strong as 
either one. Some warships already 
built were to be scrapped. No more 
warships were to be built for a period 
of ten years. Most Americans felt 
at that time that our nation was 
serving the cause of world peace by 
taking the lead in reducing the 
world’s navies. 

A second naval conference was held 
in London in 1930. Here an agree¬ 
ment was reached concerning smaller 
warships. The three leading nations 
agreed to have an equal and limited 
number of submarines. Japan’s naval 
strength was increased a little, but 
was still smaller than that of Great 
Britain or of the United States. A 
third conference was held in London 
in 1935. This time Japan insisted on 
having a navy as large as any other 
nation’s. The other nations would 
not agree to Japan’s demands, and 
efforts to limit navies were abandoned. 

In 1928, when Coolidge was Presi¬ 
dent, France and the United States 
tried to persuade the nations of the 
world that fighting was wrong except 
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in self-defense. A world conference 
was held in Paris. The members 
drew up an agreement called the 
Pact of Paris, or the Kellogg-Briand 
Treaty. The Pact of Paris branded 
war as an outlaw. It called nations 
who were attacking others criminals 
in the eyes of the world. The agree¬ 
ment was signed with a gold pen 
nearly a foot long, half an inch in 
diameter, and set with turquoise. 
The Pact of Pairis was of litde value, 
however. All nations always feel, or 
at least claim, that they are fighting 
in self-defense. Nations without honor 
do not care how they look in the eyes 
of the world. Nations continued to 
attack their neighbors in spite of 
their agreement. The vague promises 
contained in the Pact of Paris failed 
to prevent World War II. 

Thus we can see that our agree¬ 
ments with foreign nations were not 
always as successful as we had ex¬ 


pected. They succeeded more often 
than they failed, however. The 
world was spared a great amount of 
suffering and hardship when quarrels 
were settled by peaceful means. 
Americans have retison to be proud 
that our nation played a leading part 
in settling disputes in a civilized 
manner. 

Growing Unity during World 
War II 

During World War II the United 
States co-operated with its world 
neighbors more than ever before. In 
August, 1941, the Atlantic Charter 
emphasized the need of united effort 
among the peace-loving nations of 
the world. At that meeting of Roose¬ 
velt and Churchill on the Atlantic 
there was born the idea of the United 
Nations. On January 2, 1942, it was 
announced that twenty-six nations 
had signed a United Nations Declara- 
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At their historic meeting somewhere in the North Atlantic in August, 1941, President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill drew up the ideas contained in the Atlantic Chorter. 
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Bales of clothing for UNRRA are being loaded by police cadets in Sydney, Australia. Australia 
collected a great deal of clothing for the relief of war victims. 


tion, agreeing to the provisions of 
the Atlantic Charter and promising 
united effort throughout the war. 
When a United Nations conference 
met at Hot Springs, Virginia, on 
May 15, 1943, there were forty-four 
members. This conference was con¬ 
cerned with food problems. It hoped 
to obtain “freedom from want” as 
promised in the Atlantic Charter. 
There seemed no rcaison why wheat 
should be allowed to rot in Americ3in 
and Canadian bins while people were 
starving in the streets of Bombay. 
This conference led indirectly to the 
organization of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis¬ 
tration (UNRRA) six months later 
to relieve suffering in stricken nations. 

In July, 1944, another conference 
of the United Nations was held at 
Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, to 
make plans for the financial future 
of the world. Before this conference, 
each nation had been mainly con¬ 
cerned with its own selfish interests. 
It had used its trade and wealth to 


gain every possible advantage over 
its rivals. Germany had made trade 
agreements with some of her neigh¬ 
bors, agreeing to buy her neighbors’ 
goods but requiring her neighbors to 
buy a similar quantity of German 
goods whether these goods were 
needed or not. Under such agree¬ 
ments Greece was required to accept 
hundreds of thousands of German 
mouth organs, and Yugoslavia had 
to buy a ten-year supply of aspirin. 
Other nations adopted policies equally 
unfair to secure selfish advantage over 
their world neighbors. Few nations 
could hope to benefit from such cut¬ 
throat competition. The prosperity 
and general welfare of the world in 
general would be improved if such 
unfair competition could be abol¬ 
ished. At Ae Bretton Woods Con¬ 
ference the United Nations agreed 
to the ending of cutthroat competi¬ 
tion, and made plans to establish a 
huge international fund to regulate 
the money of the nations for the com¬ 
mon good. In November, 1944, an- 
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other international conference met in 
Chicago to work out the many ar¬ 
rangements necessary for carrying on 
world-wide transportation by air. 

Meanwhile, in August, 1944, con¬ 
ferences attended by delegates from 
the United States, Great Britain, Rus¬ 
sia, and China were held at Dum¬ 
barton Oaks, near Washington, D. C. 
The delegates made blue prints for a 
new world organization to enforce 
peace after the end of World War II. 
That organization was to be based on 
the principle of equality among all 
peace-loving nations and was to be 
open to all such nations, large and 
small. It was to provide for peace and 
security and to create the kind of world 
which was necessary for the mainte¬ 
nance of peace. The Dumbarton Oaks 
plan was made public and the people 
of the world had the opportunity to 
study and discuss it for six months 
before the United Nations Confer¬ 
ence on International Organization 
was held in San Francisco in 1945. 

The San Francisco Conference 

The United Nations Conference on 
International Organization met at 
San Francisco in the spring of 1945 
just as the war against Germany was 
ending in victory. The delegates of 
the United Nations had many differ¬ 
ences of opinion, but they were united 
in their desire to prevent any third 
World War. The League of Nations 
had ended in failure. Would the 
United Nations conference create an 
organization of nations that would 
be better and stronger than the old 
League and succeed where the League 
had failed? The delegates were deter¬ 
mined to succeed; they could not 
afford to fail. This conference might 
prove to be man’s last opportunity 


to save the world from destruction. 
The delegates framed the Charter of 
the United Nations, stating their 
purpose in its preamble, or intro¬ 
duction: 

‘‘We, the people of the United 
Nations, 

Determined to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war, 
which twice in our lifetime has 
brought untold suffering to mankind, 
and 

To reaffirm faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and 
worth of the human person, in the 
equal rights of men and women and 
of nations!large and small, and . . . 

To promote social progress and 
better standards of life in larger free¬ 
dom, and for these ends 

To practice tolerance and live to¬ 
gether in peace with one another as 
good neighbors . . . 

... do hereby establish an inter¬ 
national organization to be known as 
the United Nations.” 

The Charter set up an organiza¬ 
tion much like that outlined at Dum¬ 
barton Oaks. First, there was to be 
a General Assembly in which each 
member nation was to be represented 
by not more than five persons. This 
Assembly was to be “the town meet¬ 
ing of the world,” providing free dis¬ 
cussion of world problems. Second, 
there was to be a Security Council, 
composed of eleven members of the 
United Nations, each acting through 
one representative. Five powerful na¬ 
tions — the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia, China, and France 
— were to have permanent seats in 
the Council, while six other nations 
were to be members for two-year 
periods by vote of the General As¬ 
sembly. It was expected that the 
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United Nations through the Security 
Council could act quickly and effec¬ 
tively to maintain peace and security. 
Third, there was to be an Economic 
and Social Council to study world 
economic and social matters. Fourth, 
there was to be an International 
Court of Justice, elected by the As¬ 
sembly and the Security Council, to 
settle disputes among nations. Fifth, 
there was to be a Secretariat, headed 
by a secretary general, to manage the 
many affairs of the United Nations 
organization. Any weaknesses which 
might be uncovered in the Charter 
could be corrected by amendment. 

The great majority of Americans 
agreed with Senator Arthur Vanden- 
berg that “America has everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by giving 
(the charter) support; everything to 
lose and nothing to gain by declining 
this continued fraternity with the 
United Nations in behalf of the dear¬ 
est dream of mankind.” On July 28, 
1945, the United States Senate ap¬ 
proved the United Nations Charter 
by a vote of 89 to 2, although another 
Senate had refused to join the League 
of Nations after World War I. 

The United Nations in Action 

The first meeting of the United 
Nations under the new Charter was 
held in Lofidon in January and Feb¬ 
ruary, 1946. The General Assembly 
and the Security Council had many 
difficult problems to solve, much as 
our United States Congress had after 
the adoption of our Constitution. 
The conference in London did not 
accomplish all that had been hoped, 
yet it did not fail as some had feared. 
Some of the United Nations quaureled 
bitterly, but they all remained united 
in their determination to prevent any 


third World War. The Assembly 
voted to locate the permanent site 
of the United Nations organization 
in the United States. A long second 
meeting of the Security Council was 
held in New York City beginning in 
April, 1946, where it once more at¬ 
tempted to solve world problems that 
threatened f)cace. The CJeneral As¬ 
sembly began a meeting in New 
York City in October, 1946. 

Efforts to promote better under¬ 
standing among nations, however, 
were not confined to the Assembly 
and the Security Council. Foreign 
ministers of leading nations had in¬ 
formal conferences to iron out differ¬ 
ences of opinion. Other organiza¬ 
tions, both public and private, con¬ 
tributed to the cause of world peace. 
Among the organizations established 
by the United Nations was an Educa¬ 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organ¬ 
ization (UNESCO) “to increase the 
understanding between nations and 
between peoples, whose mass opin¬ 
ions are now so important to peace.” 
It sought to develdp an appreciation 
of the life, the culture, the arts, and 
the sciences of world neighbors, and 
to extend the world’s knowledge and 
culture to all peoples. 

Meetings of the foreign ministers of 
the world’s leading nations were held 
from time to time. Bevin of Great 
Britain, Molotov of Russia, Bidault 
of France, and Secretary-of-State 
Byrnes of the United States met in 
Paris in the last week of April, 1946. 
They were mainly concerned with the 
framing of proposed treaties of peace 
with Italy and with some other Euro¬ 
pean nations. Later they held other 
meetings at which they sought agree¬ 
ments concerning other problems 
which had arisen because of the war. 
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PROBLEMS AND HOPES 

Some of the Problems 

The habits of a lifetime are difficult 
to break. Nations that have been 
rivals for centuries cannot forget that 
rivalry overnight. Nations that have 
been misused and abused cannot 
change their bitterness to love imme¬ 
diately. Nations that have been 
ruled by tyrants cannot learn the 
ways of democracy all at once. A 
world where selfishness abounds and 
where nations depend for victory on 
might cannot suddenly become a 
world of justice in which right tri¬ 
umphs. Time is required to quiet the 
hates, the selfishness, and the rivalry 
of past centuries. Time is needed to 
calm the earth’s fever. 

One of the main problems faced 
by the United Nations in the difficult 
period following World War II is 
to remain united. When our nation 
was young, during the years of the 
Articles of Confederation, the thirteen 
states quarreled bitterly among them¬ 
selves. They learned to work to¬ 
gether, however, for their general 
welfare and in time became firmly 
united. The United Nations is now 
in its infancy and its members, in 
mid-1946, had not learned to work 
together. Time should heal old 
wounds and result in greater unity. 

The large nations of the world had 
been powerful enough to do as they 
pleased in their relations with smaller 
world neighbors. It was difficult for 
them suddenly to accept small na¬ 
tions as their equals in international 
relations and in the United Nations 
organization, and to have decisions 
involving them decided by a con¬ 
gress of nations. Large nations had 


fought bitterly for control of the 
world’s natural resources. Now it 
was difficult for them to think in 
terms of one world, so far as freedom 
from want was concerned. 

Another great problem facing the 
United Nations was how to prevent 
the world from destroying itself. No 
place on earth could feel secure 
against sudden attack and destruc¬ 
tion. The invention of the atomic 
bomb made the problem doubly se¬ 
rious. A nation armed with atomic 
bombs might rule the world. 

The Necessity for Success 

The future of the entire world de¬ 
pended upon the success of the United 
Nations in solving these problems. 
The nations had to co-operate to¬ 
gether as one world or suffer sep¬ 
arately the evils of war and famine. 
War anywhere was certain to affect 
all the nations of the earth. Poverty 
anywhere would be felt by all other 
nations engaged in international 
trade. * The atomic bomb cast its 
shadow over the world’s future. It 
made peace much more important 
than before. A World War III, 
fought with such weapons, might 
mean the end of civilization as we 
know it and bring misery to human 
beings everywhere. 

Sir Arthur Salter of Great Britain 
stated two important reasons why he 
thought the United Nations would 
succeed where the old League had 
failed. “First, its membership in¬ 
cludes America and Russia, as the 
League of 1920 did not, and it was 
the absence of these two countries 
which was the League’s principal 
source of weakness. Second, the 
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peoples of the world now know much 
more about what war means and 
about its causes.” 

America's Responsibilities 

The United States occupies a posi¬ 
tion of world leadership. It is the 
wealthiest and most influential of all 
the nations. The American people 
have no choice in this matter. Our 
only choice is whether the United 
States will be a good or a bad leader. 

In much of the world the people 
have been exhausted by war. In 
some countries the daily problem of 
remaining alive has seemed more 

Study Activities 

1. Finding the Answers, As you study 
Chapter 32, “The United Nations,” be 
able to answer the following questions. 

a. What arc the ties that bind hu¬ 
manity? 

b. What are the three types of for¬ 
eign policy a nation can try to work out? 
In the long run, which kind of foreign 
policy do you think is likely to bring 
about the best ways for settling problems 
between nations? 

c. What was the League of Nations? 
In what ways did it succeed? In what 
ways did it fail? 

d. What world courts have been set 
up to settle disputes between nations? 

e. What are some of the important 
treaties the United States has made with 
other nations to maintain peace? 

/. In what ways did the United Na¬ 
tions co-operate during World War II? 

g. What was the great achievement 
of the San Francisco Conference held in 
the spring of 1945? 

h. How is the Gteneral Assembly of 
the United Nations made up? The Secu¬ 
rity Council? The International Court? 
The Economic and Social Council? 


important than world problems. All 
the leading nations, except the United 
States, experienced at first hand the 
horrors of war. The United States 
was the only nation that remained 
strong enough to lead the United 
Nations in their quest for peace. The 
success or failure of the United Na¬ 
tions depended on the support of the 
American people, according to John 
Foster Dulles, “more than on any 
other single factor.” This is a tre¬ 
mendous challenge to the United 
States. We have a glorious oppor¬ 
tunity for success, but also a terrible 
responsibility if we fail. 


t. What arc the two most urgent 
problems of the United Nations? Why 
are they important to every human being 
in the world? 

j. Why must the United Nations 
work out solutions to world problems? 

2 . Definitions, Write your own defini¬ 
tions of the following words or phrases. 
After you have checked your definitions 
in the dictionary and through class dis¬ 
cussion, make any corrections that are 
necessary. 

humanity treaty 

isolation social progress 

foreign policy tolerance 

world court international organization 

3 . The United States Co-operates with the 
Nations of the World. During the past cen¬ 
tury the United States has become a 
member of many international organiza¬ 
tions dealing with special problems. 
Appoint members of the class to report 
briefly on the work of the following inter¬ 
national organizations to which the 
United States belongs. Have any of these 
organizations become part of the United 
Nations set-up? 
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International Telecommunications Union 
Universal Postal Union 
International Institute of Agriculture 
International Office of Public Health 
International Association of Road Congresses 
International Labor Organization 

4 . Keeping up with the United Nations. By 
listening to the radio, clipping items from 
newspapers, magazines, and your cur¬ 
rent-events papers, consulting the World 
Almanac^ and writing to the Department 
of Public Information, United Nations, 
Box 1000, New York 1, N. Y., you can 
keep up with the work being done by 
the various bodies and commissions of 
the United Nations. Place interesting 
clippings and pictures on the class bulle¬ 
tin board. 

5 . Books and Pamphlets. While learning 
about the United Nations, you will find 
such books and pamphlets as the follow¬ 
ing helpful. 

Thomas A, Bailey, Americas Foreign Policies: 
Past and Present, Foreign Policy Association, 
1943. 

William G. Carr, Ordy by Understanding: Educa¬ 
tion and International Organization, Foreign 
Policy Association, 1945. 

William G. Carr, One World in the Making: 
The United Nations, Ginn and Company, 
1946. History, Charter, and explanations. 
Vera M. Dean, After Victory: Questions and 
Answers on World Organization, Foreign Pol¬ 
icy Association, 1945. 

Vera M. Dean, On the Threshold of World Order, 
Foreign Policy Association, 1944. 

C. M. Eichelberger, United Nations Charter, 
American Association for the United Na¬ 
tions, 1945. 

Richard Plant and Oskar Seidlin, S.O.S. Gen-- 
eva. Viking Press, 1939. A story that ex¬ 
plains how tiie League of Nations worked. 
United Nations Organization: A Handbook of the 
UNO. Charles E. Merrill Co., 1946. 

6 . Floor Talks on the United Nations. 
Appoint members of the class to prepare 
floor talks on the General Assembly, the 
Security Council, the Economic and 
Social Council, the International Court, 
Trusteeship Council, the Secretariat, and 


the various other organizations and com¬ 
missions that are associated with the 
United Nations. Be sure to tell how each 
body is made up, what its work is, where 
its headquarters are, who heads it, and 
what problems it is working on at the 
present time. The World Almanac will 
prove a timely source of information, 
besides the references already listed. 

7 . A United Nations Map. On page 524 
is a map which shows the place of the 
United Nations in the world. With the 
help of geographic and atlas maps, on 
an outline map or on one you draw, color 
and name the countries that make up 
the United Nations. From information 
you get from the newspapers, the Depart¬ 
ment of Public Information of the United 
Nations, and the World Almanac, locate 
on the map the headquarters of the vari¬ 
ous bodies and commissions of the United 
Nations. Appoint a class committee to 
make a wall map of the United Nations. 

8 . Meanings. Discuss with your class¬ 
mates the quotation beside the time line 
at the beginning of Chapter 32. What 
is meant by the statement, ‘‘The General 
Assembly of the United Nations is the 
‘town meeting of the world’?’* Does the 
class agree that “in terms of the flight of 
airplanes and missiles the whole globe is 
today smaller than the thirteen Colonies 
of 1776”? 

9 . A United Nations Flag. There are pro¬ 
posals that there should be a United 
Nations flag which would fly with the 
flag of every member nation. Thus in 
our country the United Nations flag 
would fly with the “Stars and Stripes,” 
in France with the “Tricolor,” in Great 
Britain with the “Union Jack,” and so on 
throughout the world. What do you 
think of the idea? Has the class any 
proposals for such a flag? 

10 . ExpiUdning a Cartoon. Write a one- 
paragraj^. 4;iplanation of the idea ex- 
pres^eaH the cartoon on page 527. 





Zee, The Daily Mirror, London; and New York Times 

Review Exercises for Unit VII 


1. A Unit Discussion, At the end of the 
Overview on page 432 there are ten ques¬ 
tions which Unit VII answers. Hold a 
class discussion on the ten questions and 
then write a good summary paragraph 
explaining how the United States has 
become a world power. 

2. The Class Time Line, From the time 
lines at the beginning of each chapter in 
Unit VII select the most important dates 
and add them to the class time line. 

3. American Presidents and Our Foreign 
Policy, Select the five Presidents you 
think have had the most influence on the 


foreign policy of the United States. Write 
their names in your notebook or on the 
blackboard. Under the name of each 
of the five Presidents list the dates of his 
administration and the reasons you think 
he had an important influence on the 
foreign policy of the United States. 

4. A Cartoon, Draw a cartoon showing 
why you think it is important for the 
United States to work with other nations 
to bring about a peaceful world. Appoint 
a committee to select the best cartoons 
and then display them on your bulletin 
board or in the halls of your school. 




































UNIT VIII 


THE UNITED STATES TODAY 

OVERVIEW 

The United States, as we know and Chapter 35 tells the wonderful 

live in it today, is the product of our story of modern science, and of how 


national past. The purpose for which 
you have studied American history 
is to know and appreciate better the 
land we live in, its people, and its 
ideals. All the events described in 
this textbook help to explain what 
the United States is today. 

Unit VIII tells of the United States 
today in much the same way that 
Unit V told of the United States in 
1876. This Unit VIII gives a cross- 
section picture of the American people 
and of their ways of living. And it 
looks into the future to ask what the 
United States will be like in 1976. 

Chapter 33 tells of the people of the 
United States. It describes recent 
immigrant groups and their contri¬ 
butions to American life. It tells 
where Americans live and how they 
live. It raises the question of whether 
there is a “typical” American, and 
emphasizes the importance of “Amer¬ 
icans all.” Chapter 34 tells what 
Americans have done in the arts 
since 1876. It tells of some of the 
nation’s great writers and of what 
they wrote. It tells of American 
buildings, and of planned commu¬ 
nities. It tells of beautiful paintings 
and sculpture, of theaters and motion 
pictures. All these help to make the 
United States we know today. 


it has changed and is changing our 
homes and communities, farms and 
factories, medicine and education 
and communication. One cannot 
understand America today or in 
the future without knowing of the 
effects of science on our lives. Chap¬ 
ter 36, the last of the book, tells of 
our debt to the past for what we have, 
and are, today. It tells of the “Four 
Freedoms” and of our search for 
them. In a way. Chapter 36 de¬ 
scribes the democracy in which the 
United States believes. 

With Unit VIII our study of the 
history of the United States comes 
to a close. But the nation’s story does 
not end with the events related in 
this book. Our history goes on into 
the future. The past is long; today 
is here for only a little time; many 
tomorrows are coming. In the coun¬ 
try’s development — which each citi¬ 
zen shares for a lifetime — will come 
many things we cannot now foresee. 
But the future is built on the past and 
the present. The history we have 
studied is one clue to the nation’s life 
in the future. What do you think 
life in the United States will be like 
when the nation’s second hundredth 
birthday rolls around in the year 
1976? 
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At Interlochen^ Michigan, peace-loving Americans enjoy the open air as they listen to a music 
rehearsal. Here are Americans of today, free to pursue life, liberty, and happiness. Will the 
coming years enrich their life? 


Questions Answered in Unit VIII 

1 . What is the United States like to¬ 
day? 

2 . What immigrant groups have be¬ 
come a part of modern United States? 

3. Is there a ‘‘typical” American? 

4 . What is the “American standard of 
living”? 

5 . Who have been our greatest writers 
since 1876? 


6 . What contributions have Americans 
made to painting and sculpture? 

7 . How arc American buildings dis¬ 
tinctive? 

8 . What changes has modern science 
made in our ways of living? 

9 . What does American democracy 
mean? 

10 . Is democracy worth having? 

n. What do you think the United 
States will be like in 1976? ‘ 




CHAPTER 33 


"WE, THE PEOPLE" 


1921-24 UMITINO IMMIORANTS BY QUOTAS 
I9fr RiQUIRING IMMIORANTS TO BE ABLE 
TO REAP AND WRITE 

1907 IMMIGRATION REACHES ITS HEIGHT IN 
THE GREAT WAVE OF 1903-1914 
1889 HULL HOUSE ESTABLISHED BY JANE ADD AMS 
1882 CHINESE IMMIGRATION HALTED 


‘‘America always has welcomed diversity, 
variety, differences. ... No one strain has 
a monopoly on the ideas of liberty, 
equality, fraternity, democracy. • • • 

At its best, Americanism is nobody's 
monopoly. ... The future ... is in 
unity within diversity." 

Louis Adamic 



We have made our land pay abundantly (see pp. 532-533). 
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ARRIVALS FROM ABROAD 


Waves of Immigrants 

‘‘We, the People” are a nation of 
immigrants. All through our history 
people have migrated from Europe 
and Asia and Africa to American 
shores. In some years more have 
come than in others. When the num¬ 
ber of those who came at various 
times is put on a chart like that 
below, it looks as if great waves of 
immigrants have rolled in on Ameri¬ 
can shores, one wave after another. 

The first large immigrant wave 
began in the 1840’s. It grew larger 
because of famine in Ireland and 
political trouble in Germany. It 
came to an end about 1860 because 
of hard times in our own country. 
A second great wave reached its 
height in the early 1870’s because so 
many foreigners wanted to settle on 
the free rich farmland of our West, 


or desired jobs building railroads. 
This wave ended because of the hard 
times following the panic of 1873. A 
third wave of immigrants reached its 
height in 1882 due chiefly to condi¬ 
tions in Germany. It came to an end 
in the late 1890’s due to hard times 
here. The fourth great wave of immi¬ 
grants was the largest in our history, 
reaching its greatest height in 1907 
and remaining very high until 1914. 
During this period American industry 
was developing rapidly and there was 
a great demand for labor. Europeans 
could earn much higher wages in 
our mills and mines than in their 
native lands. More than a million 
immigrants came to our shores in 
each of five separate years from 1906 
to 1914. This great migration of 
peoples came to an end because of 
World War I. A fifth great wave of 
immigrants started as soon as that 
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Keystone 

With mixed feelings of joy and anxiety, millions of immigrants caught their first glimpse of the shores 
of America. 


war ended. Millions of foreigners 
prepared to leave the war-torn lands 
of Europe and rush to the United 
States in search of jobs. By that time, 
however, our nation had decided 
that so many millions of immigrants 
could not be cared for easily. Con¬ 
gress passed laws to prevent them 
from coming in such great numbers. 

Various Foreign Groups 

On some occasions one foreign 
country would supply the largest 
number of immigrants; on other occa¬ 
sions some other foreign group would 
be most numerous. In 1876 the great 
migration of the Irish to our shores 
was nearly over, but the migration 
of Germans was becoming stronger 
than ever before. The German mi¬ 
gration reached its height in 1882; 
within a period of forty years three 
million Germans moved to the 
United States. Most of the new Ger¬ 
man immigrants settled in cities, 
unlike the Germans of earlier days 


who had settled mainly on farms. 
Immigration from the Scandinavian 
countries reached its height at about 
the same time as the migration from 
Germany. The Scandinavian immi¬ 
grants settled mainly on western 
farms, although many of them settled 
in New England and Ohio. They 
continued to come to the United 
States until there were half as many 
Norwegians in our nation as in Nor¬ 
way itself. One fourth of the world’s 
Swedes and one tenth of all Danes 
became Americans. 

Until 1890 most of the immigrants 
came from countries in western and 
northwestern Europe. During the 
1880’s they came mainly from Ger¬ 
many, Great Britain, and Scandi¬ 
navia. After 1890, however, most 
of the new arrivals came from south¬ 
ern and eastern Europe. During the 
1890’s the most numerous groups were 
from Italy, Austria-Hungary, and 
Russia. They made up the larger 
part of the ten million people who 
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Bull House •— Photo, W. W, Kirkland 

At Hull House^ Chicago, one of our earliest and most famous settlement houses, instrumental music 
is only one of the many activities available to the people of the neighborhood. 


sought new and better jobs and homes 
in the United States between 1905 
and World War L The Italian migra¬ 
tion reached its height in 1907 when 
more foreigners sought homes here 
than at any other time in our history. 
The Russian wave, consisting mostly 
of Jews, reached its crest just before 
the outbreak of World War I. Both 
the Italians and the Russians tended 
to settle in cities and factory towns. 
Smaller groups of immigrants came 
from many other countries. From 
Europe came Greeks, Poles, Finns, 
Rumanians, Czechs; in fact every 
European nation saw at least some 
of its citizens move to our shores. 
From the Near East came Arabians, 
Syrians, Armenians, and Turks. Our 
Chinese population grew and many 
Japanese came after 1890. Other 
immigrants came from our two next- 
door neighbors, Canada and Mexico. 


Many immigrants became leaders 
in our country. Among these leaders 
were Charles Steinmetz, the scientist; 
Andrew Carnegie, the industrialist; 
Samuel Gompers, the labor leader; 
James J. Hill, the railroad builder; 
Arturo Toscanini (ar-too'ro tos-ka- 
ne'ne), the conductor of symphony 
orchestras; and Carl MUles, the 
sculptor. 

The newly-arrived immigrants 
often settled in the most wretched sec¬ 
tions of our cities. Various settlement 
houses were established to protect the 
immigrants and to help them learn the 
ways of their new country. The best- 
known settlement house was Hull 
House, which was established by Jane 
Addams in Chicago in 1889. During 
the forty years that Miss Addams re¬ 
mained at its head, Hull House played 
the part of big brother, protecting the 
weak and the poor. Immigrants were 
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protected from dishonest merchants, 
support was provided for deserted 
women, insurance was collected for 
widows, and many other services were 
provided for the needy. 

Growing Opposition to Foreign 
Groups 

Immigrants had received a hearty 
welcome throughout most of our his¬ 
tory. They had played a very impor¬ 
tant part in the settlement of the West, 
and had provided cheap labor which 
American industry needed to develop 
our railroads, mines, and factories. 
By 1890, however, the situation was 
beginning to change. The frontier 
had ceased to exist; no longer could 
good farms be obtained in the West 
for little or nothing. American labor¬ 
ers became less and less willing to 
compete with the newly arrived im¬ 
migrants for jobs in industry. Most 
of the foreigners were very poor; if 
they had been well-to-do they might 
not have left their motherlands for 
new homes in a strange country. The 
newly-arrived foreigners would grate¬ 
fully accept any jobs, whatever the 
wages might be. They could exist on 
so little that native Americans won¬ 
dered how they could live at all. 
Their willingness to work for such 
little pay made it more difficult for 
the American laborer to obtain the 
wages he needed. As our labor unions 
increased in strength and importance, 
opposition to the coming of so many 
foreigners grew. 

There were also objections to immi¬ 
gration on other grounds. Some of 
the foreign groups had had no oppor¬ 
tunity to practice democracy in their 
motherlands, and did not understand 
how it worked. They did not know 
that citizens in democracies had many 
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duties and responsibilities if their 
government was to be a success. In 
time the immigrants could be taught 
the ways of free men and women, but 
the education of the foreigners was 
often difficult. Many of the immi¬ 
grants could neither read nor write. 

The problem of making new immi¬ 
grants into Americans was all the 
more difficult when they tended to 
settle by themselves in their own 
particular sections of large cities. The 
city of New York has separate foreign 
districts even in our own day. It 
has a “Little Italy” where many of 
its Italians live by themselves; one 
hundred and fifty thousand of them 
lived in an area of one square mile 
in 1940. There is a German section 
in the city where is preserved much 
of old Germany. Most of the Chinese 
live in a section called Chinatown, 
where store windows are filled with 
Chinese foods and Chinese manu¬ 
factured articles. The Scandinavians, 
the Syrians, the Arabians, and other 
national groups also tend to live by 
themselves. The Jews are not a na¬ 
tional group, because they came from 
various nations, but they also tend to 
live by themselves. More than half 
the residents of the Bronx district in 
New York City, in 1936, were Jews. 

Many of the immigrants continued 
to use their own language instead of 
English after they settled in such city 
districts. They often read their own 
newspapers instead of American 
papers. They were slow in learning 
American ways, surrounded as they 
were by individuals who had come 
from the same country as themselves. 
More and more Americans decided 
that it was best not to admit immi¬ 
grants to our country faster than we 
could Americanize them. 
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Limiting Immigration 

The first successful attempts to 
limit immigrants came in the 1880’s. 
Congress passed various laws to keep 
out convicts, lunatics, idiots, and 
laborers who were brought into our 
country under contract. In 1882 
Congress also passed a law to keep 
out Chinese immigrants for ten years 
because of their willingness to work 
for extremely low wages and because 
of their slowness to adopt American 
customs. In 1917 Congress passed 
another law which required immi¬ 
grants, with few exceptions, to be 
able to read and write if they were 
to be admitted. 

As World War I drew to a close 
in 1918 it became clear that such re¬ 
strictions were not enough. Many 
European nations were suffering ter¬ 
ribly because of the war. Millions of 
their citizens were preparing to crowd 
our shores in search of a better living. 
We felt deep sympathy for the suffer¬ 
ing peoples of Europe. We knew, 
however, that so many new immi¬ 
grants would drive many of our own 
workers out of their jobs and reduce 
wages in general. 

The result was that the United 
States ceased to be a free refuge for 
the peoples of the Old World. In 
1921 Congress passed a law limiting 
the number of persons who could 


come each year from any one country 
to 3 per cent of the number of its 
immigrants in the United States in 
1910. Three years later Congress de¬ 
cided to admit each year only a num¬ 
ber equal to 2 per cent of the for¬ 
eign-born from the same country 
here in 1890. This law greatly de¬ 
creased the number of immigrants 
who could come from southern and 
eastern Europe. A “Gentleman’s 
Agreement” (1907) was arranged by 
which Japanese did not migrate to 
the United States; later (1924) Con¬ 
gress passed a law bluntly forbidding 
Japanese to come. After 1929 our 
total immigration was limited to 
150,000 a year, so distributed that 
new arrivals would not alter the pres¬ 
ent make-up of the American people. 

Between 1820 and 1940 about 
40,000,000 immigrants came to our 
shores in search of freedom, particu¬ 
larly freedom from want. But the 
greatest movement of peoples in the 
history of the world had come to an 
end. Foreigners who were not held 
back by laws of Congress remained 
away of their own accord during the 
hard times of the 1930’s. After 1931 
fewer came into the country than 
the law allowed. The 35,576 who 
arrived in 1932 were fewer than had 
come in any year for an entire cen¬ 
tury; while about an equal number 
of foreigners returned home. 


RECENT CHANGES IN THE NATION’S POPULATION 


Growth of the Nation 

After 1860 the population of the 
United States continued to increase 
rapidly although the rate of increase 
became somewhat less even before 


Congress limited immigration. In 
1940 there were 15 residents of our 
country for every 14 who lived here in 
1930. In 1940 there were 131,669,275 
people living in the United States, 
while about 19,000,000 other citizens 
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and feadcWstl* our country were 
living in tN: outer tenitOries and p(»* 
sessonf of tlie Umted States. Today 
there are about forty Americans for 
each One ^Washington’s day; twelve 
for each one who lived at the time of 
Andrew Jackson; and five for each 
one at the time of Lincoln’s election 
in 1860. Our nation is a giant in 
population as compared with most 
European countries or with any other 
country in the New World, but is small 
as compared with China or India. 

Some Sections Grow Faster Than 
Others 

The fastest-growing section of the 
nation since 1876 has been the Far 
West. The greatest percentage of 
increase in any period since 1876 was 
to be found either in the Mountain 
states or in the states located on the 
Pacific coast. This growth was to be 
expected in newly settled regions of 
the nation. Florida, however, was 
the fastest-growing state in the Union 
between 1930 and 1940 because of 
its popularity as a winter resort. 
During that p)criod Florida’s popula¬ 
tion increased four times as fast as 
that of the nation as a whole. During 
the same p)eriod some other states 
actually decreased in population, 
especially in the “dust bowl” area of 
the Great Plains. 

No state has been in a position to 
challenge New York’s leadership in 
population for more than a century. 
More than one tenth of all the resi¬ 
dents of the United States were New 
Yorkers in 1940. Rhode Island was 
the most-thickly populated state, 
however, with one resident for each 
acre of land. Nevada was at the other 
extreme with one resident for each 
641 acres of land. 
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Changes in Our Popuhation 

We also have ceased to be a natkm 
of farmers, as was indicated inChaptar 
23. When Washington was President, 
only one resident of our country in 
twenty lived in a city or town having 
a population of over 2500 p)eopjle. In 
1940 more than half of our population 
lived in such communities. Until re¬ 
cently there was a tendency for more 
and more of our people to live in 
large cities rather than small cities 
and towns. Between 1876 and 1940 
the population of New York City in¬ 
creased from less than two million 
people to more than seven and a third 
million. Los Angeles was the fastest- 
growing of our large cities (picture, 
page 540). Within seventy years it 
grew from six thousand to more than 
a million. Recently, however, the mi¬ 
gration to cities has slowed down, 
especially the migration to large cities. 
Some of our largest cities have actually 
declined. It has become the fashion 
for people who work in cities to live in 
near-by suburbs, because of newer 
and better means of transportation. 
Thus in our own day we find cities 
in clusters, with a large city sur¬ 
rounded by a number of so-called 
“bedroom cities.” By 1940 nezurly 
half of our citizens lived in these 
clusters, or metrop>olitan areas, as 
they are called. 

Nine out of every ten of our pieople 
living in 1940 had been born in the 
United States. Various foreign groups 
were more numerous in some parts 
of the nation than in other regions, 
but in general they were most likely 
to be found in the Northeast. 

Nearly nine out of ten of our people 
in 1940 were white. There were three 
times as many Negroes in our country 
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Los Angeles, originolly an Indian village, was named for a saint's day, in 1769. In 1880 its popula¬ 
tion had reached 11,183, and by 1940 it had jumped to 1,504,277, making it the largest city 
west of the Mississippi. 

in 1940 as in 1860, although the huge waves of immigrants were com- 
Negroes had not increased as rapidly posed mainly of Catholics. The last 
as the whites. The proportion of great wave in the years preceding 
Negroes in our total population de- World War I also contained large 
creased from one seventh in 1860 to numbers of Jews. A majority of our 
one tenth in 1940. The larger part people continued to be Protestant in 
of the Negro population continued religion, but the largest single church 
to live in the South, but large numbers in the United States in 1936 was the 
had moved into the cities of the North. Roman Catholic with about twenty 
In 1940 only one of our people in million members, 
nearly four hundred was an Indian. Most Americans are either immi- 
Nearly a third of all the Indians live grants or descendants of immigrants, 
in the Mountain states of the West, Our mcestors came from a great 
but one fourth live in the one state of number of countries, as we have seen. 
Oklahoma. Our people with yellow Our skins are of different colors. We 
skins, mosdy of Japanese or Chinese differ in our ideas and our customs, 
origin, are less than one in five hun- but our duties as citizens of the 
dred. They have been most numerous United States are the same. Whether 
on the Pacific Coast, especially in Cali- we are gt5od citizens depends not on 
fomia. Some arc leaders in truck farm- race, color, religion, or where we live, 
ing, and some live in “little Tokyos” It depends on how we live and on 
or “Chinatowns” in large cities. our v^lingness to think and act in 

The nation underwent changes in accordance with the general wdfare. 
religion between 1860 and 1940. The We are all Americans. 
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OUR STANDARD OF LIVING 

Incr^sed Wealth 

In 1860 each man, woman, anrf 
child in the United States would have 
had about $500 worth of property if 
the nation’s wealth could have been 
divided equally. After 1860 the 
wealth of the nation increased rapidly. 
By 1930 each man, woman, and child 
in our country would have had about 
$3200 worth if wealth had been di¬ 
vided evenly. Since 1930 our wealth 
has undergone great changes because 
of hard limes and the war, but it 
remains very high. Due to this tre¬ 
mendous wealth most Americans 
can afford to buy more food, better 
clothes, finer homes, and a greater 
number of luxuries than almost any 
other people in the world. This is 
what we mean when we say the 
American standard of living is high. 

Some Americans, however, have 
more wealth and a higher standard of 
living than others. Much of the na¬ 
tion’s increased wealth went to make 
up large fortunes. The first American 
to possess $100,000,000 was Com¬ 
modore Vanderbilt, who died in 
1877. By the 1890’s there were several 
such fortunes, and millionaires were 
not uncommon in the great cities of 
the Northeast. By the close of World 
War I millionaires were almost as 
common in Detroit, Toledo, Indian¬ 
apolis, Cincinnati, Denver, and Se¬ 
attle as they had been in New York 
and Boston in the 1890’s. In 1940 
1 per cent of the population con¬ 
trolled 20 per cent of the nation’s 
wealth. Over half of all American 
families actually had incomes of less 
than a hundred dollars a month when 
WotW War II began. 


Differences among Sections of the 
Country 

At the outbreak of World War It 
incomes averaged highest on the Pa¬ 
cific Coast and lowest in the South. 
The average yearly income of the 
farmer at that time was less than 
$1000; the average village family re¬ 
ceived slightly more than $1200; and 
the average income of the city family 
varied from $1300 in small cities to 
$1700 in the giant cities. Thus the 
income of a family in our largest 
cities was about 80 per cent greater 
than that of a farm family. Greater 
income, however, does not always 
mean a higher standard of living. 
The cost of living is higher in cities 
than on farms, and higher in the 
North than in the South. The city 
dweller has to spend more on rent, 
clothes, transportation, and many 
other items than his country cousin; 
the Northerner has to buy more fuel, 
build a warmer home, and wear 
warmer clothes than the Southerner. 

Changes in the Standard of Living 

The average American probably 
does not eat more food than the aver¬ 
age American of 1860, but he enjoys 
a greater variety of food and has 
better food. This improvement in the 
standard of living is due pardy to 
increased wealth and pardy to mod¬ 
ern improvements and greater knowl¬ 
edge. More milk, fruit, and vege¬ 
tables are eaten because of refrigera¬ 
tion, faster transportation, and the 
growth of the caiming industry. As 
a result Americans eat less meat and 
bretid. About 1916 the importance 
of vitamins was discovered and greater 
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attention was given to foods contain¬ 
ing minerals and other food elements 
necessary to good health. We had 
more money to buy products such 
M coffee and sugar, which had been 
considered luxuries by many peoples. 
The average American used twice as 
much coffee in 1939 as in 1871, and 
three times as much sugar. 

The average American of today 
lives in a better home than the aver¬ 
age American of 1860. Some im¬ 
provements in housing have been due 
to local laws. The first laws were the 
result of attempts by various cities to 
regulate light and air, and provide 
sanitation and safety, in tenements. 
In 1911 Columbus, Ohio, became 
the first city to have laws regulating 
the building of houses in an entire 
community. Such laws prevented 
the building of bad houses, but did 
not provide good ones. Many Amer¬ 
icans could not afford to build or 
rent good homes, and could not pay 
for improvements. City homes had 
more improvements than farm homes. 
Nine city homes out of ten had electric 
lights in 1930, but this was true of 
only about one farm home out of 
eight. Only one third of our farm 
population had telephones; less than 
one sixth had running water in their 
homes; and only about one twelfth 
had water piped into bathrooms. 
Meanwhile the government had be¬ 
come interested in the problem of 
housing. In 1932 Congress passed 
laws dealing with low-cost housing. 
State after state passed laws estab¬ 
lishing commissions with power to 
own and operate low-cost housing 
plans. 

The average American of today has 
more and better clothes than the 
average American of 1860. The price 


of cloth decreased because of new dis¬ 
coveries and inventions. Rayon and 
nylon partly replaced silk, which con¬ 
tinued to be a luxury to many Ameri¬ 
cans. Ready-made women’s clothes 
enabled the working girl to dress 
attractively on her wages. 

The average American of today 
has more leisure time than the average 
American of 1860. The average 
worker in 1860 worked eleven hours 
a day. He was required to spend ad¬ 
ditional hours with household chores 
such as cutting kindling wood for his 
stove and filling his lamps with oil. 
He had little time left for amusements, 
which then were simple and few. 
Today the forty-hour week is normal 
in many occupations. Holidays are 
numerous, and many workers receive 
two weeks’ vacation a year with pay. 
New household improvements have 
greatly reduced the time needed for 
household chores. Millions of Ameri¬ 
cans have been attracted to va¬ 
rious forms of sports; millions have 
escaped the heat of city streets by 
visiting parks, picnic grounds, and 
beaches; entire states such as Maine 
amd Florida have advertised them¬ 
selves as the playgrounds of the na¬ 
tion. From 1924 to 1938 the amuse¬ 
ment industries of the nation had an 
average income of a billion dollars a 
year. Americans also have more time 
to spend with books and art. 

One of the greatest changes in the 
American standard of living has been 
due to inventions used in homes, on 
farms, and for travel. The story of 
the development of these improve¬ 
ments is discussed in detail in other 
chapters of this book. One example 
oi the change that has taken place is 
the change ^m the horse and buggy 
to the automobile. > Most people did 
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not possess bcnrses and buggies. Those 
that did were required to spend con¬ 
siderable time feeding, watering, and 
caring for the horses. Rides were 
short and slow. The horse had to be 
harnessed and unharnessed. The 
automobile, however, could be left 
in a barn, a shed, or out-of-doors for 
an indefinite time without attention. 
It would start with the turn of a key 
and the push of a button. It would 
carry its passengers rapidly for hun¬ 
dreds of miles to a much greater va¬ 
riety of places. It became a necessity 
rather than a luxury because it could 
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be used for so many purposes. By the 
1920’s millions of American families 
felt they had income or money 
enough to afford it. 

Some Americans benefited more 
than others from the higher standard 
of living, but the condition of ail 
classes of Americans has been im¬ 
proved to some extent. Many Ameri¬ 
cans do not possess as good food, 
houses, improvements, and clothes 
as they need, but the average Ameri¬ 
can has more of the necessities, con¬ 
veniences, and luxuries of life than 
ever before. 


IS THERE A TYPICAL AMERICAN? 


Some Statistics 

It is difficult to describe what a 
typical American is like when we con¬ 
sider all the ways in which Americans 
vary. Suppose we follow an Ameri¬ 
can principle of majority rule and 
pick our typical American from the 
majority groups. Let us picture our 
typical citizen as a male, because 
there are more men than women in 
our country. Our typictil citizen is 
unquestionably white because most 
Americans are white people. He is 
likely to have English ancestors, he 
speaks the English Itinguage, and is 
more likely than not to be Protestant 
in religion. He probably lives in a 
village or city with a prapulation 
between twenty-five hundred and 
twenty-five thousand people, because 
that is where the average citizen 
dwells. He is probably a worker. 

Our typical American had, in 1936, 
an annual income of $1160. He is 
likely to be a tenant, since more 
Americans rent homes than own 


them. Between 1930 aind 1940 the 
average family declined in size to 
less than four. The typical Ameri¬ 
can’s age in 1930 was 26.4 years, 
but in 1940 it was 29.9 years. He is 
almost certain to possess an automo¬ 
bile, a radio, a telephone, and an 
electric flatiron. He and his family 
spend more money for cosmetics than 
for books, more for candy than for 
musical instruments, and more for 
automobiles and their operation than 
for houses. 

Thus we might go on and on, using 
cold statistics as a basis for our de¬ 
scription. We could even arrive at 
the probable color of his eyes and his 
hair, the probable size of his shoes or 
his hat, and his probable height and 
weight. We could even say that when 
he joined the army in World War II 
he was one inch taller and five pounds 
heavier than his father was in World 
War I. Our description of the typical 
American, however, would remain 
incomplete even if we considered all 
these details. It is as unsatisfactory 
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to measure human beings by statistics 
as it is to measure what we accomplish 
solely in terms of dollars and cents. 

The typical American has a much 
greater shiire of the world’s wealth 
than most people in the world. As 
a resvilt he has a higher standard of 
living. He has better food and more 
of it; he possesses finer clothes and a 
better-furnished home; and he has 
more money to spend on luxuries. 
His prosperity is illustrated by the 
fact that although Americans made 
up only about a one-sixteenth part of 
the world’s population in 1940, they 
owned more than two thirds of the 
world’s automobiles. Because of our 
great wealth, we have a great oppor¬ 
tunity in science, culture, and the 
solving of social problems. On the 
other hand the typical American is 
much more wasteful, and more care¬ 
less in his spending, than his cousins 
across the seas. Also he is likely to 
seem to them a bit boastful about his 
good fortune; to place too much im¬ 
portance on the dollar sign; and to 
give too much attention to his per¬ 
sonal pleasure. He gives less attention 
to government than a citizen in a 
democracy should. He does not realize 
fully that the kind of government he 
has depends on whether he votes and 
how he votes. He has made the mis¬ 
take of not giving sufficient thought 
to our relations with other nations. 

But, after all, one cannot describe 
a typical American; there are many 
typical Americans. Variety is one of 
the finest qualities of American life. 
Texas cowboys, Iowa farmers, Cali¬ 
fornia fruitgrowers, stenographers 
and school teachers, blonds and 
brunettes, Indians and immigrants 
from every land under the sun, labor 
leaders and employers, football heroes 


and movie stars and newsboys and 
railroad conductors and aviators and 
miners — all these are Americans. 
The typical American is one who 
loves his country and wants to make 
it better. The typical American looks 
like almost any person you can meet. 

Actual Americans 

There are many actual Americans 
who could be regarded as typical in 
one way or another. Ernie Pyle was 
bom on an Indiana farm. When the 
time arrived to select his career, he 
decided to be a reporter. He was a 
typical or average reporter until he 
was forty. In 1940 he was in Africa 
hurrying to an interview when Ger¬ 
man planes attacked. He dived into 
a ditch for protection. After the 
planes were gone, he tapped a soldier 
on the shoulder and said, “Whew, 
that was close, eh?” There was no 
answer. The soldier was dead. Ernie 
Pyle forgot his interview and began 
to write on the war. He was a shy, 
sickly man who disliked war, but 
became the best-known reporter of 
World War II. He was later killed 
in action, and lies buried on a far¬ 
away island in the Pacific, 

Clyde Tombaugh husked com for a 
neighbor for a dollar a day so he 
could buy lenses to gaze at stars. He 
sometimes spent a whole night with 
his home-made telescope. The neigh¬ 
bors laughed; even his brothers and 
sisters made fun of him. But he se¬ 
cured a real job in an important ob¬ 
servatory, and in Febmary, 1930, he 
discovered a new planet, Pluto. This 
was the most startling discovery in 
astronomy in a hundred years. In 
1929, Qyde Tombaugh Was con¬ 
sidered a joke by the farmers of Kan¬ 
sas; in 1930 at twenty-four years of 
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Audie Murphy, as he appeared at the age of 
twenty-two, was the holder of 17 war decora¬ 
tions, making him the **most decorated Gl." 



Acme 


Bob Feller won 27 baseball games for the Cleve¬ 
land Indians in 1940 and was presented the 
*'most valuable player" award for the yeor. 


age he seemed on his way to become 
one of the world’s great astronomers. 

Marian Anderson was born in 
Philadelphia in 1908, Her father sold 
ice and coal, but his income was so 
small that her mother was forced to 
take in washing. At the age of eight 
she earned her first fee as a singer, 
fifty cents. In 1925 she competed 
with more than three hundred young 
singers for the honor of appearing 
with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and easily won first place. 
In 1936 she sang at Carnegie Hall 
and became recognized as one of the 
greatest American singers of all time. 
In 1939 she received an award for the 
“highest or noblest achievement by 
an American Negro during the pre¬ 
ceding year.” 

Bob Feller was an Iowa boy who 
liked to play baseball. He began to 


play ball about as soon as he could 
walk. At ten years of age, when in 
the sixth grade, he organized a base¬ 
ball team which defeated the high- 
school squad seven times in eight 
games. He was willing to spend long 
hours of practice when the other boys 
preferred to rest. In 1936 at seven¬ 
teen years of age he was ready for the 
major leagues. He arrived in Qeve- 
land in the middle of the season and 
broke the league record by making 
seventeen strikeouts in one game, 
more than had ever been made by 
such famous pitchers as Walter John¬ 
son. Feller was on his way to become 
one of the great heroes of American 
sport. 

Audie Murphy lived in Farmers* 
ville, Texas. At the age of eighteen 
he enlisted in the United States Army 
for worthy service in World War IL 
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Wendell Willkie, Republican candidate for 
President m 1940, wrote a book entitled One 
Worfd which helped to change our attitude to¬ 
ward our world neighbors. 


For three long years he fought through 
the campaigns of Africa, Sicily, Italy, 
and France. He received the Dis¬ 
tinguished Service Cross for capturing 
a German garrison, and the Congres¬ 
sional Medal of Honor for halting 
the advance of 250 Germans single- 

handed. When he celebrated his 

% 

twenty-first birthday in 1945, he had 
fourteen medals which made him the 
“most decorated combat infantryman 
in the Army.” 

Wendell Willkie was born in El- 
wood, Indiana, in 1892. He became 
a lawyer in 1916, and the president 
of one of our nation’s largest public 
utility companies in 1933. In 1940 
he was nominated by the Republican 
party for the oflfice of President of the 
United States, but was not elected. 
He wrote a b(x>]c entitled Onf World 


which convinced many Americans 
that the United States could no longer 
ignore other nations aind remain iso¬ 
lated from itsworld neighbors. Willkie 
died in 1944, but his views helped to 
shape the nation’s future. 

Carl Hatch was bom in Kirwin, 
Kansas, in 1889, the son of pioneers. 
At the age of sixteen he became a 
clerk in his father’s hardware store in 
Oklahoma. He eventually became 
a lawyer and in 1933 became a mem¬ 
ber of the United States Senate. In 
the Senate he was untiring in his 
support of clean government. He 
fought against corruption in any 
form. Due largely to his efforts, laws 
were passed seeking to prevent the 
corrupt use of political influence and 
money in government. Hatch was a 
reformer who hoped to make our 
nation a better and finer democracy. 

There were many other Americans 
who became famous for their achieve¬ 
ments. There were even more whose 
names did not appear in newspapers 
but who rendered important services 
to the world. There were men and 
women in the armed services who 
were quietly risking their lives to de¬ 
fend their country and help make a 
better world. Vast numbers of men 
and women in the churches, in the 
schools, and in the homes quietly 
spent their lives trying to make the 
next generation of Americans better 
and more capable to manage the 
world of tomorrow. Farmers and 
workers provided the food, goods, 
and services upon which the existence 
of the world depended. Most Ameri¬ 
cans were contributing, through their 
work, to the common good. The aver¬ 
age or typical American had dignity 
and self-respect. The welfare of the 
nation depen(|ifa|il upon edl its citizens. 
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Sfudy Activities 

1 . Cross Reference. As you begin the 
study of Chapter 33 study the map of 
the United States on pages 546-547. 
Compare it with earlier maps to have a 
clear picture of our growth. 

2 . Nation of Nations^' In 1944 the 
American author, Louis Adamic, pub¬ 
lished a book about the people of the 
United States called A Nation of Nations 
(Harper & Brothers), The book tells the 
story of Americans who came from all 
sections of the world. Make a list of all 
the national origin groups in the United 
States. Write a paragraph explaining 
what you think Adamic meant by the 
title of this book — A Nation of Nations. 

3. A Pageant of Peoples. Write a revue or 
pageant in which representatives of the 
various groups living in America appear 
and tell what problems they encountered 
in becoming Americans and what con¬ 
tributions they have made to American 
life. Perhaps the pageant can be staged 
for the school assembly. 

4 . Immigration Restriction. When the 
United States government decided in the 
1920’s to restrict immigration on a quota 
basis the policy followed throughout our 
earlier history was changed. The “open 
door” was almost completely closed. 
Draw a cartoon showing the importance 
of this event in our history. If you had 
been a member of Congress at the time 
would you have voted for or against the 
“quota laws”? 

5. A Population Map. In the appendix of 
the textbook is a table in which the popu¬ 
lation of each state is given. On an out¬ 
line map of the United States draw a 
group of dots in each state — one dot 
for each 100,000 people — showing the 
approximate population of the state. 
Using the figures in the table find out 
the answers to the foUowicig^qucstiOQs: 


How many people live in the states on 
the Pacific Coast? 

How many live in New England? 

How many live in the states on the 
Atlantic Coast? 

About how many live in the Mississippi 
Valley? 

6 . The Typical Class Member. In Chap¬ 
ter 33 the difficulty of determining who 
is a typical American is pointed out. It 
is difficult also to determine the typical 
member of your class. Secure the follow¬ 
ing data for each class member — exact 
age, height, weight, color of eyes, color 
and texture of hair, and color of skin. 
Can you determine from this information 
who the typical class member is? Is there 
a difference between average and typical? 

7 . Biographies of Americans. In Chap¬ 
ter 33 are brief descriptions of a number 
of different Americans — Wendell Will- 
kie, Marian Anderson, Bob Feller, etc. 
In one sense all of these are typical 
Americans; certainly they are all good 
Americans. So arc millions of other people 
whose names do not appear in history 
books. Prepare a booklet of good Ameri¬ 
cans you know; have each member of 
the class select one person whom he knows 
and considers a good American citizen, and 
then write a one-paragraph biography 
of the person. Read the biographies in 
class, and compare your choice with the 
persons mentioned in Chapter 33. 

8 . Books about Some Americans. In the 
library you can no doubt find many 
interesting books about interesting people 
in our country. Try to find the follow¬ 
ing and then report on them to the class. 

Shirley Graham, Paul Robeson, Citizen qf the 
World, Julian Measner, Inc., 1946. 

Alden Hatch, Toung Willkie, Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1944. 

Jacob A. Riis, The Making tf an American, 
The Macmillan Company, 1933. 
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creative spirit has produced to give 
you a more beautiful environment 
in which to live.” 

Peyton Boswell, Jr. 
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LITERATURE 


It was in the period between 1876 
and 1900 that the United States be¬ 
came a really wealthy nation. No 
longer was the enjoyment of litera¬ 
ture, painting, sculpture, the drama, 
and fine music reserved for a favored 
section of our population. Ordinary 
citizens possessed money enough to 
purchase books after buying such 
necessities of life as food and clothing. 
Due to an improved school system 
more people were able to read than 
ever before. A great audience was 
created for the works of our poets and 
other authors. More and more Amer¬ 
icans could earn a living by writing. 

Many Americans were not greatly 
concerned whether the books they 
read possessed any real value as litera¬ 
ture. They were satisfied with books 
that were exciting and amusing, even 
though poorly written and worthless 
so far as any lasting benefit was con¬ 
cerned. The number of great writers, 
however, was increasing, and grad¬ 
ually the “reading taste” of Ameri¬ 
cans was improving. 

Walt Whitman and Mark Twain, 
who were already famous in 1876, 
lived far into the second century of 
our independence. Whitman until 
1892 and Twain until 1910. Twain 
wrote The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn in 1884. This book told of the 
wanderings of two boys who ran away 
from home and had many adventures 
floating down the Mississippi on a 
raft with a faithful Negro, Jim. 

New Authors 

New novelists 0cotc about a va¬ 
riety of aibjects. General Lewis 
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Wallace thrilled boys smd men alike 
with the stirring chariot race in Ben 
Hur. Helen Hunt Jackson aroused 
sympathy for the Indian in her novel 
Ramona. In the south Joel ChantMcr 
Harris published volumes of “Uncle 
Remus” tales for children. Jack 
London wrote adventure stories. He 
became a tramp at the age of eighteen. 
He wandered for more than ten thou¬ 
sand miles in the United States and 
Canada in the 1890’s. In 1903 he 
wrote The Call of the Wild, a story erf 
Alaska’s frozen wilderness. His main 
character was a dog named Buck that 
was stolen from a fine home and 
forced to draw a sledge in the north- 
land. At the end, Buck became the 
leader of a pack of wolves. 

Many recent novels and short 
stories have tended to deal with social 
problems. Some have been about 
industrial workers in our cities; some 
have been concerned mainly with 
farm life; while others, such as Sin¬ 
clair Lewis’s Main Street, have been 
about small towns. In addition to 
producing fine literature, the writers 
of these stories have made it possible 
for Americans in all pmts of the 
nation to understand one another 
better. 

Edwin Markham was of special im¬ 
portance among our poets. He was 
bom in Oregon, but spent his boy¬ 
hood on a California ranch; he was 
educated to become a lawyer, but 
became an educator instead; and 
althou^^ his poetry was fine litera- 
tui%it was mainly important because 
<rf m influence on public opinion. 
He had'an experience which showed 
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that in literature and art there were 
no longer any national boundary 
lines. For years he carried in his 
mind a picture entided '‘'The Man 
with the Hoe/’ painted by a great 
French artist, Millet (me-18'). It 
was a picture of a French peasant 
pausing in his work; tired, weary and 
forlorn. Markham felt drawn to this 
peasant; in fact, he himself had been 
born such a man. He regarded 
Millet’s peasant as an illustration of 
the common man everywhere, in all 
ages — the toiler in the factory as 
well as in the field. He wrote a poem 
bearing the same tide as the picture. 
This was published in 1899. 

First Markham described the com¬ 
mon man as follows: 

“Bowed by the weight of centuries he 
leans 

Upon his hoe and gazes at the ground, 
The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the 
world.” 

Then the poet began to ask questions: 

“Is this the Thing the Lord God made 
and gave 

To have dominion over sea and land?” 
and 

“O masters, lords and rulers in all lands. 
How will the Future reckon with this 
Man?” 

Common American citizens every¬ 
where came to think of themselves as 
men with hoes and bearing the bur¬ 
dens of the earth. The influence of 
the poem was greater at this time than 
it would have been otherwise, because 
the struggle with the great trusts was 
just reaching its climax. "The Man 
with the Hoe” was looked upon as a 
sort of declaration of independence 
by the common man. The public 


opinion aroused by the poem made 
the regulation of the trusts easier. It 
was no accident that the next year 
after Markham’s poem was printed 
at least twenty-eight books and one 
hundred and fifty magazine articles 
were written about trusts. One of 
the nation’s leading railway builders 
recognized that poetry could be im¬ 
portant in shaping the political 
growth of the United States. He 
vainly offered money to anyone who 
would write a poem in answer to 
Markham. Markham’s poem was 
not confined to national boundaries 
any more than Millet’s picture. Men 
in other lands asked Markham’s 
questions as they gazed again at 
Millet’s art. In their turn they con¬ 
sidered themselves as men with hoes. 
It was said that Markham had 
created “the battle cry of the next 
thousand years.” 

Robert Frost became an interesting 
poet of an entirely different type. He 
was born in San Francisco in 1875, 
and lived in England for some time, 
but became a poet of New England. 
At one time he worked in a mill; at 
another time he taught in Amherst 
College. He wrote of subjects which 
were commonplace — of a hired man 
asleep beside the kitchen stove, birch 
trees bowed down by ice storms, a 
calf so young that it tottered beside 
its mother, and a cow as “she bellows 
on a knoll against the sky.” He told 
us of 

“Blueberries as big as the end of your 
thumb, 

Real sky-blue, and heavy, and ready to 
drum 

In the cavernous pail of the first one to 
come! 

And all ripe together, not some of them 
green 
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Aiid some of them ripe! You ought to 
have seen!” ^ 

Carl Sandburg is widely known as 
Abraham Lincoln’s biographer. He 
is also one of our greatest poets. He 
was born in Illinois in 1878 of Swed¬ 
ish descent. He had a variety of occu¬ 
pations such as truck handler, dish¬ 
washer, and soldier in the Spanish- 
American War. Here is a poet who 
is interested in steel mills and prize 
fighters. It has been said that he 
describes America “in the raw.” Like 
Whitman, he is perhaps ahead of his 
time, and also like Whitman he is 
mainly the poet of democracy. In 
The People, Tes, published in 1936, 
he declared his firm faith in the com¬ 
mon man, stating “man will yet 
win.” 

“The people know the salt of the sea 
and the strength of the winds 
lashing the corners of the earth. 

The jjeople take the earth 

as a tomb of rest and a cradle of hope.” * 

Better Libraries 

The appreciation of good literature 
was encouraged by the growth of 
public libraries. In 1850 there had 
been but few public libraries except 
in certain eastern cities; such libra¬ 
ries, hoyever, increased rapidly in 
size and number as the nation grew 
in wealth. The father of modern 
public libraries wais Professor Charles 
C. Jewett, librarian of the Smithso¬ 
nian Institution. Due to his enthusi¬ 
asm there was a conference of Amer¬ 
ican librarians in 1853. Out of this 

^Reprinted from ‘‘Blueberries” included in 
Collected Poems of Robert Frosty 1939. Copyright, 
1930, 1939, by Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 
Copyright, 1936, by Robert Frost. 

* From Carl Sandburg, The People^ Tes, 1936, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
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conference grew the American Library 
Association founded in Philadelphia 
in 1876. Old libraries were made 
more efficient, and new free public 
libraries were formed in increasing 
numbers. By 1900 there were over 
nine thousand libraries in America, 
each possessing three hundred or 
more volumes and providing books 
for readers without charge. More 
than half of these libraries were to 
be found in the Middle West and 
Far West. By 1934 the public libra¬ 
ries of the nation possessed a hundred 
million volumes. In that year the 
number of books loaned to people 
who used these libraries was three 
and two-thirds times as great as the 
total number of men, women, and 
children in the nation. 

The rapid increase in the number 
of libraries was partly due to the gifts 
of men of wealth. Within a period of 
twenty years (1878-1898) wealthy 
Americans gave $36,000,000 for libra¬ 
ries. One sixth of this sum was con¬ 
tributed by Andrew Carnegie alone. 
By 1919, when Carnegie died, he had 
given $60,000,000 to libraries. 

Much good literature (and some 
not good) could be found in m^a- 
zines (Chapter 35). The increase in 
the number and circulation of maga¬ 
zines meant that more people could 
enjoy the reading of literature. Some¬ 
times an entire novel might be in¬ 
cluded in one copy of a magazine 
which might sell for twenty-five cents. 
Many of the great bod^ such as 
Tom Sawyer, were brought to millions 
of Americans by means of motion 
pictures. Sometimes good literature 
could be heard by radio listeners. In 
our own day all Americans have the 
opportunity to enjoy good literature 
by one means or another. 
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PROGRESS IN THE FINE ARTS 

In the Nine<;eenth Century 

In 1876 most Americans did not 
appreciate the best painting and 
s^pture being produced at that 
time. Some of the better artists, such 
as Winslow Homer, who remained 
in our country were not appreciated. 
Other artists, such as Whistler, pre¬ 
ferred to live in foreign countries 
where they were appreciated. Amer¬ 
icans who purchased contemporary 
worics of art frequently used poor 
judgment in what they bought. 
American art, however, has made 
great advances since 1876. 

CJeorge Innes (in'&) was our great¬ 
est landscape painter in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. “After 
a Summer Shower” was one of his 
many paintings. The hot dry earth 
is no longer parched as the shower 
moves on, but the unusual feature 
of the picture consists of its varying 
lights and shadows. John LaFzurge 
(la-farzh') became an outstanding 
painter of religious scenes, such as 
“The Ascension” in a New York 
church. John Singer Sargent was our 
greatest portrait painter since 1876. 
Albert Pinkham Ryder (1847-1917), 
little known during his early years, is 
now recognized as a great American 
painter. The greatest advance, how¬ 
ever, in American painting has been 
quite recent. 

Recent Painters 

Increasingly in the last three dec¬ 
ades, American artists became more 
and more aware of American subject 
matter and less dependent on Euro¬ 
pean influences. They began to step 


out of their studios into the fields, 
the streets, and the factories, and 
paint life as it existed. The leaders 
of the new movement in art were 
John Curry of Kansas, Thomas Hart 
Benton of Missouri, and Grant Wood 
of Iowa. During the 1930’s many 
other artists followed their example. 

Curry was a Kansas farm boy who 
was used to hard work. He supported 
himself at the Art Institute of Chicago 
for two years by sweeping floors and 
acting as bus boy. In 1930 he painted 
“Tornado over Kansas.” It is a 
violent scene, showing the tornado 
funnel swirling toward the rural 
home; the big, red-headed farmer is 
shouting at his sons seeking to save 
their pets as his wife and baby enter 
the cyclone cellar. Curry once said 
that “it would be a lively and fitting 
thing if a community which had 
raised a well-bred and excellent herd 
of cattle or a prize-winning horse, or 
developed an unusual food product, 
could have these celebrated in good 
paintings on the walls of community 
buildings.” 

Thomas Hart Benton was expected 
by his family to be a lawyer, but be¬ 
came an artist instead. He studied 
art in Paris for severtd years and then 
tried to earn a living as an artist in 
New York. He became discouraged, 
however, and finally gave up his 
painting for a variety of occupations. 
Later he decided that he could paint 
scenes from everyday life, and re¬ 
turned to Missouri. He was hired 
by the Missouri legislature to paint 
murals in the new Capitol build¬ 
ing. One of his portraits showed 
life on the Mississippi as describ^ 



“Winter/* by Rockwell Kent, q popular illustrator and artist, was painted in 1907. 


by Mark Twain in Huckleberry Firm. 
Another portrait was of a hold-up by 
Jesse James, a well-known outlaw. 
Many people of Missouri objected to 
such pictures, preferring portraits of 
heroes and statesmen instead. 

Grant Wood was an Iowa farm boy 
who had to support his mother and 
sister after he was ten. At the age of 
twenty-three he lived in poverty with 
his mother and sister in a shack on 
the outskirts of Cedar Rapids. He 
trapped rabbits to obtain food. Dur¬ 
ing World War I he improved his 
position and became an art teacher 
m Cedar Rapids after the war ended. 
Most famous of his paintings in the 
1930^8 was ^‘American Gothic.” It 
pictured a farmer and his wife who 
seemed as hard and unfriendly as 
the pitchfork held so conspicuously 


by the farmer. The painting won an 
important prize at the Chicago Art 
Institute, but some Iowa farmers pro¬ 
tested loudly that it held them up to 
ridicule. Grant Wood became a 
famous teacher of art at the Univer¬ 
sity of Iowa, and one of the most pop¬ 
ular of modern painters. 

Stimulated by increased concern 
over social conditions, many artists 
painted pictures dealing with social 
problems such as poverty. George 
Biddle, for example, painted “Tene¬ 
ment” for the Department of Justice 
Building in Washington, D. C. This 
picture consisted of three scenes of 
the miserable existence of people who 
lived in tenements, lacking warmth, 
food, and hope. 

Recently other artists have been 
chiefly concerned with expressing 
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Courtesy oj Senior Scholastic 


This painting by Dan Toth, of East Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio, won first prize in its 
group in the 1946 Scholastic Art Awards. 


their ideas and feelings in abstract 
paintings which are concerned with 
shapes and designs in color rather 
than with pictures of individuals or 
objects that actually exist. Some of 
these newer artists are known as 
Expressionists and Surrealists. 

A Greater Interest in Art 

Meanwhile more and more Ameri¬ 
cans had become interested in art. 
Between 1880 and 1900 the number 
of American art museums had in¬ 
creased from 40 to 120. Wealthy 
Americans spent large sums of money 
to purchase paintings for these mu¬ 
seums. New improvements in photog¬ 
raphy and printing made it possible 
to produce excellent likenesses of 
famous works of art in large quantities 


at low cost. You may find many of 
the world’s great paintings shown in 
special volumes in your school library, 
or included in encyclopedias such as 
the Pageant of America. You may find 
some of them occasionally in the 
magazines. Business firms such as 
the Merchandise Market in Chicago 
and the Groos Bank of San Antonio 
have decorated their walls with art. 
Art classes in schools have made boys 
and girls acquainted with zurt and 
inspired am interest in painting. Some 
universities have art departments, 
and support painters who live on the 
campus but teach no regulair classes. 

During the 1930’s the support of 
the government became very impor¬ 
tant in the growth of aurt. At first 
the main concern of the government 
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The Museum oj Modem Art, N Y, 


’’Railroad Gantry” by Charles Burchfield, a water-color painting, shows a typical American scene, 
painted in a bold, simple style 

was the relief of unemployed artists, kinds of art than ever before; and 
In one year three thousand needy more Americans were painting pic- 
artists were hired to pamt for the tures than ever before, 
government, most of them on murals. 

It was soon realized, however, that 
the government should encourage American sculpture was very slow 
art for art’s sake — not just to keep to develop, and lagged behind other 
artists from starving A section of forms of fine art. The quality of 
Fine Arts was set up within the Treas- American sculpture has been very 
ury Department. By March, 1939, greatly improved, however, 
the government had purchased hun- Augustus Saint-Gaudcns, who was 
dreds of murals for decorating public mentioned in Chapter 21, was one of 
buildings throughout the nation, the greatest sculptors our nation has 
Congress passed a law providing that ever produced. Daniel Chester French 
one per cent of the cost of each build- is perhaps the best-known. French 
ing erected by the government should was born in Exeter, New Hampshire, 
be used for art. Many buildings were in 1850. His first real success was the 
erected in communities remote from “Minute Man” (page 351), a figure 
art museums and exhibits. More in bronze which was unveiled at 
Americans were able to see different Concord, Massachusetts, in 1875. His 


Sculpture 
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The Museum of Modern Art,N. Y. 


“Constellation with Red Object/' an abstract 
arrangement of wood and steel rods by 
Alexander Colder. 

greatest success, however, was the 
Lincoln Memorial, a huge marble 
statue which was unveiled in Wash¬ 
ington, D* C., in 1920. 

A sculptor of different ambition was 
Gutzon Borglum, a native of Idaho. 
He was not content to make statues 
of ordinary size. He preferred to 
carve huge figures out of mountain 
rock in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota. Here we find enormous 
faces of Washington, Jefferson, Lin¬ 
coln, and Theodore Roosevelt. 

Some of our leading sculptors were 
born in other lands. Carl Milles 
(mlVlh) was born in Sweden in 1875 
and first visited the United States in 
1929. He is perhaps best known for 
his ‘‘Meeting of the Rivers Fountain** 



The Museum of Modern Art, JV. Y. 


"Miner’s Son," a cast-iron piece of sculpture, by 
Bernard Walsh. Compare this figure with "The 
Minute Man," page 351. 

which he completed in 1940 at St. 
Louis, Missouri. Gaston Lachaise 
(la-shez^) was born in France in 1882 
but came to the United States in 
1906. He became noted for decora¬ 
tive sculpture which he created in 
Rockefeller Center in New York. 
William Zorach (zo^rax) was bom 
in Lithuania in 1887, and come to 
our country as a child. He became 
noted as a sculptor working on the 
Post Office Department Building in 
Washington, D. C. 

Many other sculptors have created 
beauty out of stone and metal. Cities 
from one ocean to the other have 
erected statues adding grace and 
beauty to parks and public squares. 
During the 1920*8 the sale of statues 
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doubled, due to prosperous times; but 
even in the haird times of the 1930’s 
sculpture flourished. Due to assist¬ 
ance from the Federal government 
3500 sculptures were produced by 
WPA (Works Progress Administra¬ 
tion) workers alone. Today the aver¬ 
age man, even in remote country 
towns, is aware of beauty in stone and 
metal. 

Music 

Music increased in importance in 
much the same way as painting and 
sculpture. The New York Symphony 
Orchestra was founded in 1878. By 
1900 there were similar orchestras 
in Minneapolis, New Orleans, and 
Seattle. Grand opera became estab¬ 
lished on a firm footing in New York 
in 1883. An increasing number of 
free public concerts interested more 
people in good music, especially in 
the 1920’s. Then during the 1930’s 
the Federal government supported 
162 symphony and concert orchestras 
made up of unemployed musicians 
who gave public performances. The 
greatest influence, however, was that 
of the radio. The New York Phil¬ 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra began 
its Sunday afternoon broadcast con¬ 
certs in 1930, and millions of Ameri¬ 
cans had the opportunity to hear the 
best music to be found anywhere. In 
1931 grand opera was broadcast, and 
the public response was very favor¬ 
able. 

Meanwhile American composers 
were increasing in importance. Ed¬ 
ward MacDowell, a native New 
Yorker, is considered by many au¬ 
thorities to have been one of the best, 
but you maybe better acquainted with 
Victor Herbert’s light opera ‘‘Babes 
in Toyland’* or with the stirriag 
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**My people are American, my time is today. 
Music must repeat the thought and aspirations 
of the times/* said the composer George 
Gershwin, (p. 560). 

marches of John Philip Sousa (soo'sd), 
such as his “Stars and Stripes For¬ 
ever.” In the 1940’s the work of 
several new American composers was 
presented in the concert hall, in the 
movies, and over the radio. 

An interesting development took 
place in popular music. American 
composers had been influenced by 
Negro and Indian folksongs since the 
time of Stephen Foster. In the twen¬ 
tieth century, however, our composers 
were influenced increasingly by Negro 
rhythm. This new rhythm found ex¬ 
pression at first as “ragtime,” then 
during World War I as “jazz,” and 
more recendy as “swing.” Jazz was 
introduced into Europe by bands of 
Negro soldiers after the United States 
entered World War I. From Europe 
jazz spread all over the world. The 
Qjueen of England liked the new 
rhythm and danced the tango. 
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An«$i:icw jazz orchestras played in 
such far-ofF cities as Cairo, Shanghai, 
and Tokyo. 

At first music conductors looked 
upon the new rhythm as a fad. Jazz, 
however, had become respectable by 
the time George Gershwin composed 
“Rhapsody fti Blue” in 1923. Many 
song writers such as Irving Berlin be¬ 
came popular for their compositions 
which were based on jazz rhythm. 
“Alexander’s Ragtime Band” was 
one of Berlin’s favorites. Jazz bands, 
notably that conducted by Paul 
Whiteman, played the new kind of 
music on concert tours in this coun¬ 
try and abroad. Jazz was finally 
recognized by such authorities as 
Walter Damrosch as a real contribu¬ 
tion to world music. 

Drama 

Another fine art that has made 
great advance since 1876 is the drama. 
Theater audiences increased in size 
and number with the growth of in¬ 
dustry and the crowding of Americans 
into cities. There were three times as 
many actors in 1900 as in 1880. The 
quality of acting was also very much 
improved. The theaters received 
strong competition from minstrel 
shows and the circus, and half of the 
people who went to theaters in the 
1890’s preferred vaudeville to plays, 
but drama increased rapidly in pop¬ 
ularity. 

In 1915 a group of New York ac¬ 
tors, authors, and artists joined to¬ 
gether to develop “new and artistic 
noethods of acting, producing, and 
writing for the American stage.” 
They rented a small theater, made 
their own scenery and costumes, and 
presented a program of four one-act 
plays with tickets selling for fifty 


cents. The experiment was a success, 
and the actors rapidly became famous 
under the name “Theatre Guild” 
which they adopted in 1919. Better 
productions were made possible by 
superior acting ability. The Guild 
was especially interested in plays 
written by Americans, such as Eugene 
O’Neill’s “Strange Interlude.” Dur¬ 
ing the 1920’s the Guild began to 
send out road companies of actors 
to other cities and towns. Groups of 
actors in other parts of the nation 
had similar organizations. Summer 
Theater groups became popular in 
resort centers. More Americans were 
able to see fine plays and fine acting 
than ever before. 

Theater buildings were improved 
in quality. They were less likely to 
be poorly ventilated fire traps with 
their audiences seated in uncomfort¬ 
able chairs watching actors move 
around clumsy, awkward scenery on 
poorly equipped stages. There were 
better lighting facilities and finer 
music. Stage designing reached a 
new high level in the United States. 
These changes led to better acting 
and greater appreciation by the 
audience. 

The drama was greatly influenced 
by motion pictures and radio, which 
^vill be discussed in greater detail in 
the following Chapter 35. The first 
importzmt motion picture, “The 
Birth of a Nation” was produced by 
David W. Griffith in 1914; the first 
full-length talking picture was made 
in 1927; while the first all-colored 
picture was “Becky Sharp” in 1935. 
Meanwhile in the 1920’s radios came 
into general use. Demands for actors 
increased more than ever. Some 
actors, following the example of 
Katharine Cornell, confined ffieir 
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to drama. Others such as 
James Ca^ey and Helen Hayes took 
part in motion pictures and in radio 
plays in addition to actingon the stage. 
During the hard times of the 1930’s 
drama received assistance from the 
government Federal money made 
possible the presentation of a thou- 

BEAUTY IN BUILDINGS 

American interest in architecture 
increased after the World Fair of 
1876. Buildings were of no particular 
style, but of various styles. Some¬ 
times buildings which possessed 
beauty by themselves were grouped 
together in a way which was unpleas¬ 
ant. Their owners did not realize 
that certain styles of architecture 
would clash, just as certain combina¬ 
tions of color in our clothes do not 
present a pleasant appearance. Some 
homes erected for the new American 
millionaires were notable only be¬ 
cause of their size and cost; other 
houses were extremely beautiful. 

The Skyscraper 

Perhaps the greatest contribution 
in architecture has been the sky¬ 
scraper. The need for skyscrapers 
arose because of the crowded condi¬ 
tions of our large cities and the high 
price of real estate. Buildings could 
not be made wider or longer but 
could be made higher. The produc¬ 
tion of fine steel to support heavy 
structures and the invention of ele¬ 
vators made high buildings practical. 
The first skyscraper was the Home 
Insurance Building of Chicago. It was 
built in 1885 and was ten stories high. 

The first skyscrapers were heavy in 
appearance, with cornices, or oma- 
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sand different plays to a tot^ ahr 
dience of nearly forty millidp ploi^e. 
With the development of tekvii^it 
the time may not be far off when the 
ordinary American citizen by press¬ 
ing a button will be able to enjoy 
the best of drama in his own home as 
thoroughly as if he were in a theater. 


mental moldings, along the tops of 
the buildings, and with a variety of 
decorations. The architect who, 
more than any other, was connected 
with these early skyscrapers was Louis 
SuUivan (1856-1924). After the 
twentieth century opened, towers 
were added to skyscrapers. These 
towers had points and spires such as 
are generally associated with the 
Gothic style. Perhaps the best known 
of these Gothic skyscrapers is the 
Woolworth Building of fifty-one 
stories, erected in New York in 1913. 
Another Gothic skyscraper is the 
Chicago Tribune Building erected in 
the 1920’s. So many high buildings 
were erected in our large cities that 
there was insufficient light. Laws 
were then passed that buildings above 
a certain height must be stepped 
backward from the street line to pro¬ 
vide more light. A new type of sky¬ 
scraper architecture resulted. There 
were few towers, points, spires, 
steeples, or domes. Tbe lines were 
simple, with very little decoration or 
ornaments. Radio City in New York 
is an example of the latest style of 
skyscraper construction. 

Public Buildings and Homes 

More beautiful public buildings 
were built than ever before. Sonaey 




Keystone 

The tower of Nebraska’s striking Capitol at Lincoln has at the top a 32-foot bronze statue of "The 
Sower." This is a fitting symbol for one of the greatest agricultural states in the Union. 


times the post office was the finest 
building in a community; sometimes 
the local schoolhouse could take 
pride in its architecture. The State 
Capitol of Nebraska is noted for its 
beauty. Then there are many attrac¬ 
tive railroad stations, as in Cincinnati 
and Los Angeles. 

Styles of architecture were chang¬ 
ing everywhere. Suburban towns 
looked more and more like the resi¬ 
dential districts of near-by cities. 
Everywhere, styles of building were 
becoming more nearly standard. The 
New England type of architecture 
ceased to be peculiar to that section 
alone, and the Midwestern bungalow 
ceased to be bound to the Midwest. 

Frank Uoyd Wright has been out¬ 
standing among recent American 
architects. He was born in Wisconsin 


in 1869 but practiced in Chicago 
after 1893. The homes he built were 
low, and flat, with horizontal lines. 
His windows were close together, 
forming bands the entire length of 
the house. Rounded bay windows 
and cupolas were not to be seen. His 
buildings seemed to fit into the land¬ 
scape for which they were planned. 

Modern houses are small, simple, 
and plain — as compared with 
houses of the past. They are con¬ 
structed in such a way as to serve 
best the family needs. Kitchens in 
particular are built to eliminate waste 
motions and extra steps. Furniture 
tends to be simple and plain. Rooms 
have a greater appearance of cheer- 
lulness not only because of added 
window space but because of lighter 
woodwork and lighter colored cur- 
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taim and rugs. Americans are also 
giving greater attention to the way 
their furniture should be arranged, 
and to “home decoration.” 

Community Appearance 

One of the most important changes 
has been concerned with community 
appearance. Since 1908 considerable 
thought has been given to city plan¬ 
ning. By 1928 more than 700 com¬ 
munities had made arrangements for 
zoning which safeguarded residential 
sections against factories, gas stations, 
and stores. More trees were planted 
and cared for. Streets were widened 
and paved. Telephone and electric 
wires which had increased in number 
until they seemed to fill some streets 
were gathered together and placed 
underground. One of the greatest 
improvements has resulted from light¬ 
ing. In 1879 Charles T. Brush illu¬ 
minated the public square of Cleve¬ 
land with electricity, bringing an 
end to the dim rays from gas lamp- 

Study Activities 

1 . A Review, In Chapter 21 is told the 
story of literature and art during the first 
century of the United States. Review 
that chapter as you begin studying Chap¬ 
ter 34. Combine the time lines given at 
the beginning of each of the two chapters 
into a single time-line on the history of 
literature and the arts in the United 
States. What date-events would you add 
to the time line? What would your teach¬ 
ers of literature, art, and music add? 

2« Conversation about Books, Discuss in 
class books by Americans written since 
1876 which members of the class have 
read. Each person should be able to 
report on at least one book or author he 
especially likes. 
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posts and the ydlcw 
lamps. Since that time outdooi^ light* 
ing 1^ had many iniptovements, but 
the best results have been obtainecl 
through use of a gas called neon. 
Many streets which appear drab 
and dreary in the noonday sun glitter 
throughout the night because of 
neon’s dazzling light. 

Our vast highway systems are con¬ 
structed in a manner to please the eye 
as well as to provide easy and speedy 
transportation. Over our rivers stretch 
beautiful bridges. Our parks and 
parkways are a source of pleasure 
because of the beauty created by the 
landscape gardener. An ever-in¬ 
creasing army of Americans take 
pride in well-kept lawns and attrac¬ 
tive flower beds. Indeed, Americans 
are becoming increasingly interested 
in all forms of art. We realize that we 
need good literature and music and 
beautiful paintings, sculpture, and 
architecture in addition to such basic 
needs as food, clothing, and shelter. 


3. Comics, In Chapter 34 no mention is 
made of the comics. Comic strips and 
magazines have been produced only in 
recent years, and arc now extremely pop¬ 
ular. Do you think the comics are litera¬ 
ture? Are they art? Do you think they 
contribute to education? As if you were 
writing a paragraph or two to add to 
Chapter 34, write an account of the popu¬ 
larity of comics and an explanation of it. 

4 . Libraries, Chapter 34 tells briefly of 
the history of public libraries in the 
United States. Libraries are of great im¬ 
portance in the education of Americans. 
Designate a committee to consult the 
librarian of the public library in your 
community, and prepare a history of the 
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library. Include in your report data 
about the number and kinds of books in 
the library, the number of people who 
use it, and the library’s services to the 
community^ 

5. An Art Exhibit. In co-operation 
with the teacher of art in your school, 
arrange an art exhibit. In your art ex¬ 
hibit show reproductions of paintings by 
American artists since 1876. Prepare 
explanatory notes about the artists whose 
works are included in your exhibit. 
Which of the pictures do you like best? 
Why? 

Can members of your class make a list 
of the good paintings by American artists 
which are to be found in your community? 
If your community is not too large, have 
pupils list the murals which arc to be 
found in public buildings, and the good, 
original paintings in the possession of 
local organizations or individuals. The 
editor of your community newspaper 
might be interested in publishing your 
list of paintings. 

The sculptors Saint-Gaudens, French, 
Borglum, Milles, Lachaise, and Zorach 
arc mentioned in Chapter 34. With the 
help of your art teacher try to locate 
pictures of the great pieces of sculpture 
made by these artists and exhibit the pic¬ 
tures, with explanatory placards about 
the sculptors. 

6 * A Painting by Grant Wood. The ac¬ 
count of Grant Wood given in Chapter 34 
indicates that he was at one time a teacher 
of art. While he was teacher in a high 
school, a contest was held among the 
pupils there; the prize was a small pic¬ 
ture of two horses painted by Grant 
Wood. The boy who won the prize was 
disappointed in it, and his mother put 
the picture away in the attic. Years later, 
when Wood had become a famous artist, 
the picture was remembered and brought 
down from the attic. Is it true that many 
people do not “like” paintings until the 
artist is famous? How can you tell what 
makes a painting good? 


7. Tour Favorite Music. Take a poll 
among the class membeirs to find out the 
favorite piece of music of each pupil. 
Who vra-e the composers of the various 
selections? When were the selections 
written? Why is it that so much “popu¬ 
lar” music is quickly forgotten while 
“classical” music is played and replayed 
for many decades? 

Arrange for class members to listen to 
broadcasts of symphony orchestras during 
the time the class is studying Chapter 34. 

8 . Movies as Drama. Make a list of all 
the movies seen by members of the class 
during the past month. Then classify 
the movies under the headings — Excel¬ 
lent Plays, Mediocre Plays, Trash. What 
makes a movie good drama? What are 
the best movies the class members have 
ever seen? 

Gan your school or your local theater 
arrange a series of movies to show the 
history of the development of motion 
pictures? 

9 . The Little Theater. If there is a Little 
Theater or a Summer Theater in your 
community, appoint a committee of 
pupils to report on its history. 

10. Beauty tn Buildings. Make a list of 
the five most beautiful buildings in your 
community. When were they built? Of 
what architectural style are they? Why 
do you consider them beautiful? 

n. Modern Homes. As suggested in 
Chapter 34, a development in recent 
American architecture is “modem hous¬ 
ing.” Make a collection of pictures of 
modern homes. Re-examine pictures 
which show homes of an earlier period 
of our nation’s history. What homes do 
you like best? Why? 

12 . Community Planning. Many Ameri¬ 
can communities have “just growed,” 
and are like a hodge-podge. Other com¬ 
munities have been planned very care¬ 
fully — as, for example, Washington and 
Philadelphia. Docs your community 
have a plan for its future growth? 
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IN HOMES AND COMMUNITIES 


The Electric Light 

Thomas A. Edison was one of the 
greatest inventors our nation has pro¬ 
duced. Most of his inventions had 
to do with electricity. His discoveries 
were made possible by other Ameri¬ 
can pioneers in science such as Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin and Joseph Henry 
(see Chapter 20), and by foreign sci¬ 
entists as well. The greatest of Edi¬ 
son’s inventions was the electric light. 
He tried out thousands of different 
substances to find a suitable material 
to produce light, and thousands of 
times he failed. He would not give 
up, however. He kept on experi¬ 
menting, eating while he worked and 
taking but little time off for sleep. 
At last, in 1879, he was rewarded; a 
carbonized thread burned for forty- 
five hours. Edison and his assistemts 
just sat and looked, fascinated as the 
lamp continued to burn. This light 
was much superior to the smelly, 
unsteady, and dangerous kerosene 
lamps. 

In 1907 other inventors produced 
much better lights with the metal 
tungsten. These lights burned from 
one thousand to two thousand hours. 
In 1938 fluorescent lights came into 
use. They provided light that was 
similar to daylight, and which \vas 
much superior to the yellow glow 
cast by the tungsten bulbs. Lamps 
were built for indirect lighting so that 
light would be spread evenly around 
the room instead of causing glare and 
shadows. By 1940 more than a billion 
bulbs a year were being sold in the 
United States. The number of Ameri¬ 


cans who had electric lights increased 
rapidly. Four times as many farm¬ 
houses had electric lights in 1935 as 
in 1924, and most city homes had 
electric lights by 1940. 

Other Achievements in Electricity 

The use of electrical appliances in 
the home has. developed mostly since 
World War I. The electric flatiron 
outnumbers any other electrical ap¬ 
pliance by at least two to one. No 
longer is it necessary for a housewife, 
who has electricity in her home, 
to heat a flatiron on a stove. Back 
in the nineteenth century the inven¬ 
tion of a flatiron with a detachable 
handle was considered a great im¬ 
provement, but electricity made all 
such improvements seem unimpor¬ 
tant. Thanks to the electric iron the 
housewife’s work on ironing day is 
much cooler, simpler, easier, and 
more satisfactory. 

The most important electrical ap¬ 
pliance of the 1920’s, in terms of dol¬ 
lars and cents, was the vacuum 
cleaner. In 1929 it amounted in 
value to more than forty per cent of 
all electrical appliances sold. By 1936 
there were more than ten million 
vacuum cleaners in the United States. 
The modern housewife who owned a 
vacuum cleaner did not need to use 
brooms which stirred up the dust and 
failed to reach much of the dirt. She 
could make her home really clean 
by using her vacuum cleaner to pick 
up the dirt. 

There were by 1936 as many elec¬ 
tric toasters and electric clocks as 
there were vacuum cleaners. Due 
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to the former invention, if the toaster 
was automatic, breakfast became free 
from grumbling about burnt toast 
Due to the latter invention it was no 
longer necessary to guess what the 
correct time might be. The electric 
range, however, was more important 
than cither of these, even though 
there were not one seventh as many. 
These ranges were constantly im¬ 
proved with various devices. These 
improvements enabled housewives to 
keep ovens at an even temperature 
and to leave home with a roast in the 
oven with the knowledge that the heat 
would turn off at the correct time. 
In 1940 a range was produced with 
two hundred fewer parts and weigh¬ 
ing eighty pounds less thm previous 
models. During the same year five- 
speed cooking units became standard 
equipment on home ranges. Then, 
too, many other electrical appliances 
such as percolators, waffle irons, and 
roasters came into general use. By 
1936 there were six million electric 
percolators, with new features con¬ 
tinually added. For example, in 1940 
the use of magnets turned the heat 
off automatically when the proper 
temperature was reached. Americans 
could be reasonably sure how their 
coffee would taste and certain that 
they were not consuming much of the 
drug caffeine. 

For every electrical refrigerator 
produced in 1921 there were 180 in 
1929, and 560 in 1937. No longer 
did the keeping of food depend upon 
the ice man. No longer was the 
housewife required to clean sawdust 
out of her icebox, and empty water 
firom melted ice. Mondays ceased to 
be dreaded days, due to newer and 
better washing machines. There 
had been machines that were run by 
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hand or by water pavnx as far back 
as 1876, but they were n^udi less 
satisfactory dian those which used 
electrical power. Then, too, there 
were electrical devices that made oil 
burners operate automatically; elec¬ 
trical water heaters which heated 
water without requiring a fire in a 
kitchen stove; and electrical mangles 
which worked much faster than the 
ordincuy flatiron. 

Other improvemente 

There were many improvements in 
the home that were not due to elec¬ 
tricity. Millions of Americans who 
live in large centers of population 
use gas for cooking and for heating 
water even now, in spite of the great 
increase in the use of electricity. One 
of the most important improvements 
was the use of aluminum utensils, 
introduced in the 1890’s. Aluminum 
was lighter and lasted longer than 
older utensils made of tin or iron. 
Besides it was free of poisonous ma¬ 
terials in its construction. Mean¬ 
while the tin can had proved to be 
a success and by the 1890’s a woman 
could rejoice that housekeeping, like 
clothing, was getting to be ready¬ 
made. Between 1899 zmd 1937 the 
use of canned fruit and vegetables 
increased 800 per cent. By 1936 a 
new frankfurter casing made from 
cellulose could be produced at the 
length of about 500 miles a day 
to clothe the 400,000,000 pounds of 
frankfurters Americans consumed in 
that year. Many other improvements 
in foods were also due to our scientists. 
The development of plastics was so 
rapid that a great industry was de¬ 
voted to plastics alone (picture, p. 568). 

Meanwhile the baduoom was im¬ 
proved as much, as the kitchen. Back 




Courtesy, Society oj Plastic Industries 

Thanks to the researches of the chemist and the skill of industry; we can today enjoy a variety of 
light; clean; efficient; and pleasing articles made from plastics 


m 1850 a few wealthy people could 
bathe in iron bathtubs. Most Ameri¬ 
cans, however, took their Saturday- 
night baths in a wooden bathtub in 
the middle of the kitchen floor. On 
such occasions the water was heated 
on the kitchen range and, after being 
used, was dumped out into the gar¬ 
den. At the close of the nineteenth 
century bathtubs were generally con¬ 
structed of zinc. In the twentieth 
century zinc was succeeded by porce¬ 
lain; homes with bathtubs became 
commonplace; and bathing became 
a daily habit instead of a weekly 
event. 

At the close of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury the most common method of 
heating homes was by wood-burning 
stoves set up in the main rooms. Such 
stoves wesre unsatisfactory because 


the heat was not steady and because 
of the dirt and dust from wood and 
ashes. These stoves graduEdly gave 
way, especially in city homes, to coal¬ 
burning furnaces which heated by 
hot air, and then by steam or by hot 
water. Later came the oil burner with 
its steady heat and cleanliness. 

Housewives found more time for 
recreation because of the many labor- 
saving inventions. The phonograph 
was invented by Edison in the 1870’s 
and grew rapidly in popularity. In 
1900 three million records were sold. 
The phonograph became a fixture 
of the American living room and 
remained p)opular even after the 
coming of the radio in the 1920’s. 

Most Americans living in villages 
and cities now obtain purified waiter 
from public reservoirs simply by turn- 
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ing on a ^ucet instead of carrying 
water from cisterns, springs, and 
wells. Sewage is rtin though filter 
beds in some places instead of being 
poured into rivers. Garbage is gath¬ 
ered and fed to hogs or burned in in¬ 
cinerators instead of being allowed to 
accumulate in city streets. Newer 
and better fire engines make home- 
owners more secure against fire. 

Great changes took place in trans¬ 
portation in our larger communities. 
In the latter part of the nineteenth 
century other large cities followed 
New York’s example in building 
elevated railways, San Francisco’s 
example in using cable cars, and 
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Richmond’s otample in installing 
electric railways served by overhead 
trolley wires. Near the end of the 
century Boston built the first subway; 
then other large cities built under¬ 
ground transportation routes. In the 
twentieth century the motor bus ap¬ 
peared, and during the 1920’s and 
1930’s replaced many of the trolleys 
on the streets. 

Some cities own and operate their 
own transportation systems. Detroit, 
San Francisco, and Seattle are among 
the larger cities that had their own 
street railway systems in the 1940*8, 
and New York City owned many 
miles of subways. 


IN INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


The Automobile and the Airplane 

The materials used in our auto¬ 
mobiles come from all parts of the 
world. These materials are trans¬ 
ported to various factories to be made 
into carburetors, speedometers, tires, 
and the many other parts of the auto¬ 
mobile. Then all the parts are trans¬ 
ported to huge assembly plants to be 
fitted together. Here are endless 
conveyors or chains which carry the 
automobiles onward as parts are 
added until the cars arc able to leave 
the plants under their own power. 
As -the automobiles-in-the-making 
move over the conveyor, certain num¬ 
bers of minutes are allowed for attach¬ 
ing a transmission gear, an axle, and 
so on. Each individual employee has 
his particular job to do. He may 
hold up . his department and possibly 
the entire plant if he is unable to do 
his work as scheduled. Henry Ford, 
who first made automobiles in large 


quantities, was able to assemble a 
machine in 84 minutes by 1914. 

Even with the rapid assembling 
of machines, it was a long time from 
the smelting of iron ore to the de¬ 
livery of the finished, painted car. 
The time required, however, to pro¬ 
duce a complete automobile grad¬ 
ually became less and less. By 1935, 
according to the Ford Motor Com¬ 
pany, it was “possible for the iron 
from ore which arrives at the River 
Rouge docks Monday morning at 
8 o’clock to leave the plemt in a 
finished Ford car by noon the follow¬ 
ing day.” 

The automobile industry in 1939 
was using 80 per cent of the rubber 
consumed in the United States, 75 
per cent of the plate glass, 68 per cent 
of the leather, 51 per cent of the 
malleable iron, 34 per cent of the 
lead, 23 per cent of the nickel, 18 per 
cent of the steel, 14 per cent of the 
copper, and also much cotton, lum- 
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))er, and aluminum. An automobile 
cot^ be made fen- as low as $400, 
largely because d:» ^Idast meth¬ 
ods and the fine equipment described. 
The same machine might cost $100,- 
000 if made entirely by haiKl without 
the rise of interchangeable parts. It 
is due to this combination of business 
and scientific skills that we produce 
and use most of the world’s auto¬ 
mobiles. 

Similar miracles took place in the 
aviation industry during World War 
II. The vast number of airplanes 
manufactured (Chapter 26) depended 
upon the use of assembly lines. The 
plane factories contained not only 
continuously moving assembly lines 
but many smaller subassembly lines 
for parts. Assembly lines were used 
even for the more complicated planes, 
such as the Lockheed “Lightning” 
which contained more than 30,000 
individutil parts. The aviation in¬ 
dustry was justifiably proud of its 
achievement and hoped “that would- 
be dictators of the future will not 
mtike the fatal mistake of current 
ones when they base pltms of conquest 
on the assumption that the United 
States . . . can never get into big 
production soon enough.” ^ 

Other Achievements in Industry 

Such accomplishments would have 
been impossible but for great achieve¬ 
ments in the iron and steel industries 
and in electricity. The electric fur¬ 
nace is of unusual importance, pro¬ 
viding a very high temperature under 
pafect control. Better steel can be 
produced by this furnace than in any 
other way. Some factories use elcc- 

* The article "lightning Line Btewi 'IViiie 
Trouble for Axii” in the Aiiiation magaaine for 
September, 1943. 


tricity for one purpose and some for 
aimther, but most American industry 
now depends largely upon this form 
of power. 

The use of bigger and better factory 
machinery required larger sums of 
money in industry. The difference 
in cost between new and old methods 
can be compared with the increased 
investment required to write a letter 
by machine. Ail that is needed for 
writing a letter by hand is a bottle 
of ink, a pen and a penholder, and 
a sheet of paper. These may be pur¬ 
chased for a total of sixteen cents. 
To write the same letter by machine 
a typewriter is required. This type¬ 
writer might cost forty or one hundred 
dollars. 

At the same time less and less labor 
is required of human beings. The 
huge motor in a mill where steel rails 
are rolled does as much work as the 
combined muscles of 176,000 men. 
The power in the engine room of one 
of our largest ocean liners is equal 
to what could be provided by 3,000,- 
000 rowers. Thanks to inventions, 
by 1940 two men could bake four 
thousand loaves of bread in an hour. 

Thanks 3ilso to science practicedly 
nothing is wasted. Coal tar used to 
be considered mainly a nuisance. In 
our ovra day it is used in making dyes 
and many other things: drugs such 
as aspirin; disinfectants such as the 
creosol type; perfumes; flavoring ex¬ 
tracts; explosives; saccharin which 
is about five hundred times as sweet 
as sugar; and such resins as bake- 
lite. Casein, made from skimmed 
milk, is used in paints for the walls 
of our homes; in sprays ftw finiks and 
vegetables; and in making breads and 
artificial gems. Cellulose has at least 
120 uses, such as making paper, rayon, 
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paint, films, cellophane, and sausage 
coverings. The soybean is another 
product which has a great variety of 
uses, such as for crackers, automo¬ 
bile dashboards, combs, and brushes. 
American industry should receive 
great credit for such achievements. 
The chemist discovered how to make 
casein into paint, but it was industry 
which made this paint at low cost 
so that people could afford to use it. 

Achievements of Science in World 
War II 

Radar was a weapon of World 
War II, and is a servant of man in 
time of peace. It enables us to see 
in darkness by means of radio waves. 
A simple radar set sends out these 
waves, and receives, and times, the 
echo from any object in its path. 
During the war, radar enabled avia¬ 
tors to fly safely in darkness and bad 
weather, to determine whether planes 
ahead were hostile or friendly, to 
point guns, and to aim bombs 
through clouds. Warships were also 
equipped with radar to point guns 
and to locate planes and other ships. 
In time of peace, also, radar removes 
much of the terror of darkness, and 
adds greatly to the safety of travel in 
the air and on the sea. 

Another achievement of science 
during World War II was the use of 
atomic power, as fully described in 
the final section of this chapter. 

New Farm Machinery 

Meanwhile changes occurred in 
agriculture somewhat like those in 
industry. During World War I the 
shortage of farm labor more or less 
forced farmers to use tractors. These 
machines immediately became pop¬ 
ular, increasing from about 130,000 
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Radar, developed during the war, is also of great 
value for peacetime. This radar sender and 
receiver was used to make contact with the 
moon in 1946. 

in 1918 to more than a million by 
1934. Because of the tractor bigger 
and better farm machinery could be 
used than ever before. 

At first combined harvester-thresh¬ 
ers were drawn by teams of from 
twelve to twenty horses, but the trac¬ 
tor was much more satisfactory. The 
combine could now reap the wheat 
on fifty acres of land, thresh it, and 
load it in sacks in only one day’s time. 
It can do as much in three fourths 
of an hour as older machinery could 
do in from three to five hours, or as 
could be done in thirty-five to fifty 
hours without machines. On the farm 
as in the city, machinery greatly 
decreased the need for human labor, 
resulted in greater production and 
lower prices, and required much 
greater investments of money. 

It would be difficult to find a more 
interesting piece of farm equipment 
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Walker Gordon Laboratories 

This highly modern and sanitary milking equipment shows the type used by some of the large dairy 
companies in our country. 


than the Rotary Combine Milker. 
Fifty cows stand on a rotating plat¬ 
form that washes, dries, and milks 
them almost automatically. The plat¬ 
form turns completely around in 
twelve and one-half minutes. The 
fifty cows are completely washed and 
milked within that time. The milker 
platform is sixty feet in diameter, and 
turns at the rate of fifteen feet a 
minute at the outside edge. 

Men in industry and agriculture 
are becoming more dependent on 
science and inventions than ever be¬ 
fore. Both factory products and food 
are being made possible at lower prices 
with less labor. All of us are reaping 
the benefits of these discoveries and 
inventions in one way or another. 


The frontiers of geography are gone 
forever so far as the United States is 
concerned. There will be other kinds 
of frontiers, however. The frontiers 
of the future will be frontiers of 
science; the foremost pioneers on 
these frontiers will be scientists. Some 
of these pioneers will blaze new trails 
in aviation, completing man’s con¬ 
quest of the skies. Some pioneers of 
science will continue to experiment 
with plastics. Plastics are now used 
in the manufacture of a great variety 
of articles, yet future chemists will 
doubtless find many other uses. Other 
pioneers on the frontiers of the future 
will make new advances in television. 
Still other pioneers will explore new 
frontiers of science unknown today. 


IN MEDICINE AND HEALTH 

The Struggle Against Tuberculosis 

Meanwhile as great victories were 
being won in medicine as had been 


achieved by inventors. One of the 
greatest enemies of man until recent 
years was the disease called tuber¬ 
culosis. It marked Dr. Edward Liv- 
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ingston Trudeau (troo'do) as a victim 
when he was yet a young man. In 
1876 he was told that he had but a 
few months to live. He moved to 
New York’s Adirondack Mountains 
prepared to die, but instead he re¬ 
covered so completely that he was 
finally able to give a strong man a 
severe thrashing. Up to that time 
patients suffering from tuberculosis 
had been shut up in airtight rooms. 
Doctors did not realize the impor¬ 
tance of fresh air, rest, and sunshine 
in the treatment of that disease. 

In 1884 Trudeau erected his first 
sanatorium for the fight against tuber¬ 
culosis on a wooded plateau above 
the Saranac (sSr^a-nSk) River. At 
that time 270 people out of every 
100,000 in our nation were dying of 
the terrible disease each year. This 
first tiny sanatorium led to others 
with the result that Trudeau lived 
to see the death rate lowered to 
146 per 100,000. Tuberculosis is no 
longer an enemy to be feared if 
treated in time, thanks to Trudeau 
and other men of medicine. 

The Conquest of Other Diseases 

Dr. William C. Gorgas made the 
Panama Canal possible. One of the 
big reasons why the French had 
failed in their attempts to build the 
c<mal had been the deadly diseases 
which had mowed down the workers 
like some giant scythe. We also might 
have failed had not Dr. Gorgas made 
Panama a safe place in which to live. 
Smallpox, the terror of our armies in 
our fight for independence, has long 
since ceased to be dangerous because 
of vaccination. Typhoid fever and 
diphtheria also have been partly 
conquered by men of medicine. 

Several diseases are now being de¬ 


feated with the use of sulfa drugs and 
penicillin. Sulfa drugs were first in¬ 
troduced in 1935 and came into gen¬ 
eral use in 1938-1939. Penicillin, 
made from a blue mold commonly 
found on bread and cheese, was first 
tried on human beings in England 
in 1941. Before suUa drugs were avail¬ 
able, about 30 per cent of all pneu¬ 
monia patients died; by 1944 sulfa 
drugs and penicillin had reduced 
the death rate to 9 per cent. Both 
sulfa drugs and penicillin have be¬ 
come of great importance in the treat¬ 
ment of infections. They saved many 
thousands of lives of wounded soldiers, 
sailors, and marines. Only 3 per 
cent of the wounded died in World 
War II — less than half the rate in 
World War I. 

Just as soon as we solve one prob¬ 
lem another rises to take its place. If 
fewer people die of tuberculosis, 
smallpox, and pneumonia, they are 
more likely to perish from the diseases 
which go with old age. As a result, 
cancer and heart disease have be¬ 
come more common. Then also new 
diseases are becoming recognized. 
One of the most important of these is 
diabetes. Doctors have learned to 
fight it with the use of insulin, but 
like cancer and heart disease it has 
not yet been conquered. Arthritis 
still takes a heavy toll in human life 
and suffering. 

One of the greatest accomplish¬ 
ments in medicine has been a large 
decrease in the death of infants. Even 
in the ten years from 1928 to 1938 
the number of such deaths in the 
United States declined from 69 to 
51 for each 1000 babies. In 1936 the 
only countries in all the world that 
had a better record were New 
2^and, the Netherlands, Norway, 
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Sweden, Switzerland, and Austra¬ 
lia. 

Surgeons have also become able to 
perform operations which had been 
considered impossible; they even dis¬ 
covered how to make unusual opera¬ 
tions on the heart. 

The Fight (or Pure Food and 
Drugs 

The government aided the scientist 
in improving public health. In 1905 
Upton Sinclair wrote a book called 
The Jungle which described the un¬ 
healthful conditions existing in the 
Chicago stockyards. He reported 
that animals were butchered that had 
died of disease, and that the packing 
houses were filthy. The book made 
a great impression on the American 
people. ‘‘Mr. Dooley” mourned in 
typical fashion: “Dear, oh dear, I 
haven’t been able to ate annything 
more nourishin’ thin a cucumber in 
a week. ... A little while ago no 
wan cud square away at a beefsteak 
with betther grace thin mesilf. Today 
th’ wurrud resthrant makes me green 
in th’ face. ... If ye want to ray- 
joose ye’er butcher’s bills buy The 
JungleP A New York paper pub¬ 
lished the following rhyme: 

“Mary had a little lamb, 

And when she saw it sicken, 

She shipped it off to Packingtown, 
And now it’s labelled chicken.” 

The nation as a whole was more 
disgusted than amused. Theodore 
Roosevelt was then in the White 
House and he, too, was disgusted. A 
bill was introduced into Congress 
called the Pure Food and Drugs Act. 
Its purpose was to protect the public 
against products which were harmful 
to health. Some business firms that 


had made fortunes by cheating the 
people howled with rage. They tried 
to control the newspapers to whom 
they paid large sums for advertise¬ 
ments. They charged that the gov¬ 
ernment was interfering with their 
liberty. Finally, however, in 1906, 
Congress provided some protection 
to the public against diseased food 
and harmful or useless drugs. Since 
that time the public health work es¬ 
tablished by the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act has been strengthened. 

Science Serves Health in Many 
Ways 

The water in our public reservoirs 
is frequently tested for germs that 
could cause disease. Chlorine and 
other chemicals are added to our 
drinking water to insure healthier and 
longer lives. Scientists and inventors 
have found better ways to dispose of 
garbage and sewage. Vaccination 
and inoculation have put an end to 
many epidemics. Because of refrigera¬ 
tion we are less likely to eat spoiled 
food. Because of pasteurization we 
shall probably escape some of the 
diseases carried in raw milk. 

We have a better chance of living 
until old age than our ancestors did, 
because of the achievements of our 
scientists, our doctors, and our in¬ 
ventors. Two thousand years ago, 
in the days of ancient Rome, the 
average child could be expected to 
live only until the age of twenty-two. 
An American child born in 1860 
could be expected to live until the 
age of forty. The average boy or 
girl born in the United States today 
should be expected to live beyond 
sixty years of age. During that time 
there will be less disease than during 
the forty years of our ancestors. 
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IN COMMUNICATION 

Newspapers and Magazines 

None of the achievements of science 
produced more important results 
than in the field of communication. 
News could be obtained with greater 
speed and accuracy due to improve¬ 
ments in the telegraph and the tele¬ 
phone. Newspapers could be pub¬ 
lished more rapidly in greater quan¬ 
tities and at lower expense due to 
newer models of printing presses. 
Because of these scientific advances 
the number of American daily papers 
grew from 971 in 1880 to 2226 in 
1900. Since then there has been little 
change in the number of dailies, but 
the number of readers doubled be¬ 
tween 1900 and 1917 and has in¬ 
creased since that time. 

In 1876 the greater part of a news¬ 
paper’s income was from subscription 
arid sales, and the views expressed 
within its pages were those of the 
editor. Great changes soon took 
place, however, in the character of 
the newspaper business. By the early 
1890’s the major portion of income* 
was from advertising, and the small 
newspaper was becoming a huge 
corporation whose main interest was 
often profits for investors. This meant 
that instead of newspapers reflecting 
the thought of editors they often re¬ 
flected the opinion of the large ad¬ 
vertisers and the owners. If an editor 
insisted on freely expressing his opin¬ 
ions, which were contrary to the views 
of the advertisers, the advertisers 
might decide to use other papers in¬ 
stead; if the paper ceased to be profit¬ 
able due to loss of advertising, a new 
editor might be hired who would not 
offend advertisers. 


More and more newspapers were 
joined together in chains much as 
the early steel mills and oil refineries 
had been organized to form trusts. 
The number of newspapers included 
in chains doubled within a period of 
only twelve years from 1923 to 1935. 
By 1935 those chains served a third 
of the nation’s population. There 
were many cases of independent news¬ 
papers uniting, such as the union of 
the New York Herald and the New York 
Tribune to form the New York Herald 
Tribune, Our second largest city, 
Chicago, had four morning papers 
during World War I. Twenty years 
later its vast population had only one 
to read, although this was soon in¬ 
creased to two morning papers. The 
owners of the great newspaper cor¬ 
porations possessed great power be¬ 
cause of their great influence on the 
thoughts and opinions of so many 
people. 

Meanwhile similar changes had 
taken place in the publishing of mag¬ 
azines. Newer printing inventions 
had paved the way for good mag¬ 
azines selling at lower prices than be¬ 
fore. Nearly a million Americans 
were buying copies of the Saturday 
Evening Post soon after the dawn of 
the twentieth century. In the 1930’s 
the Saturday Evening Post, Collier'* and 
Liberty each had a circulation from 
two and a half to three million. Newer 
magazines appeared, such as Readers 
Digest in 1922, Time in 1923, and Life 
in 1936, and rapidly achieved huge 
circulations. Like the newspaper 
publishers, the owners of magazines, 
and their advertisers, p>ossessed enor¬ 
mous power over the minds of Ameri¬ 
cans. 
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Radio and Motion Pictures 

Meanwhile, radio had become a 
success because of a number of sci¬ 
entists and inventors. The first broad¬ 
casting station KDKA was opened at 
Pittsburgh in 1920 in time to an¬ 
nounce the election of President 
Harding, and by 1937 there were 
nearly seven hundred such stations. 
By 1942 there were 59,000,000 radios, 
and American homes possessed more 
radios than bathtubs. Within a 
period of only twenty years the radio 
audience had grown until it included 
practically the entire population; 
more Americans were reached by 
radio than by newspapers. 

Meanwhile the various radio sta¬ 
tions banded together to form huge 
networks just as newspapers had 
joined to form chains. In 1926 the 
National Broadcasting Company was 
formed, followed in 1927 by Colum¬ 
bia, in 1934 by Mutual, and in 
1942 by American. These great net¬ 
works of radio stations possessed tre¬ 
mendous power over public opinion. 
Such power could be fatal to democ¬ 
racy if used unfairly. For this reason 
the networks tried to be neutral in 
politics. Speakers on both sides of 
public questions were given equal 
amounts of time to present their 
views to the people. 

In certain respects the motion pic¬ 
ture industry was a rival of both the 
newspaper and the radio. Edison 
discovered a way to produce moving 
pictures, but his experiments were 
unsatisfactory at first because he 
did not possess good film. In 1889 
Edison heard that George Eastman 
had invented a new kind of film for 
use in Eastman Kodaks. Edison 
bought a fifty-foot strip of Eastman’s 


film and discovered that it could be 
used satisfactorily in his machine. 
Edison’s invention, however, was 
mainly a peepshow device, and the 
strip of film lasted only thirteen 
seconds. Several inventors experi¬ 
mented with projectors which would 
show the pictures on a screen for an 
audience, but progress was slow, and 
full-length pictures were not released 
until 1910. Many improvements have 
been made in motion pictures since 
that time. Movie photographers have 
learned how to take better pictures, 
directors have learned how to make 
more effective use of pictures, and 
better projectors have shown the 
films to better advantage. Most of 
these improvements were made in 
Hollywood, which is the motion pic¬ 
ture capital of the world. Reference 
was made in the preceding chapter 
to the development of talking pictures 
and pictures in color, and to the influ¬ 
ence of motion pictures in drama and 
the theater. 

Since 1914 motion pictures have 
greatly influenced the thinking of 
Americans. Recently some of the pic¬ 
tures have been concerned with social 
problems such as the crowds of home¬ 
less fruit pickers that wander back and 
forth across the states. Then, too, the 
newsreels and such features as “The 
March of Time” became increasingly 
popular. By 1942 there were nearly 
18,000 theaters in operation with a 
total of about 11,000,000 seats. The 
few large companies that control the 
production of pictures, and the owners 
of the large chains that show the 
pictures, thus have huge audiences. 

It is now almost impossible for 
any Americans to be isolated from the 
remainder of the nation and the 
world. The newspaper, the maga- 
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zine, the radio, and the motion pic¬ 
ture bring the world into our living 
rooms and into our local theaters and 
other places. Individuals living thou- 

IN THE WAR ON WASTE 

How Should We Use the Nation’s 
Resources? 

We have been the most wasteful 
nation that the world has ever known. 
Our ancestors felt that our resources 
were without limit, They burned up 
huge areas of forests simply to get rid 
of the trees. The early lumbermen 
made no effort to plant new trees in 
the place of those they cut down, and 
did not try to protect the small trees 
while felling those that were large. 
Only one fifth of our forests remain, 
and we are using these up much 
faster than new trees can grow. Much 
the same situation is true of our min¬ 
eral resources. In our desire to get 
fortunes as rapidly as possible we 
threw away rocks rich in minerals 
merely because we possessed rocks 
even richer. Even now we use up 
or waste an average of more than 
SI,500,000 worth of minerals each 
day of the year. Our coal, oil, iron, 
and copper are limited. Our nation 
could not have become so wealthy 
and strong without our vast forests 
and mineral deposits. The future of 
our nation is at stake if we continue 
to throw away what is left. 

Making the wisest use of what we 
possess is called conservation. Our 
resources seemed so vast that few 
Americans were greatly concerned 
over conservation until about the 
time Theodore Roosevelt became 
President in 1901. Roosevelt gave 
his enthusiastic support to Gifford 


sands of miles apart have ceased to 
be strangers. This is one of the 
greatest of all the wonders that have 
been created by science. 


Pinchot (pin'sho), who was chief of 
the Division of Forestry and the real 
leader of the movement for conserva¬ 
tion. 

Roosevelt alone withdrew from 
public sale three times as much public 
land as all the Presidents before him 
combined. As a result he saved some 
of the forest land of the Pacific and 
Rocky Mountain states from the axes 
of lumbermen, protecting the na¬ 
tion’s future. Efforts were made to 
prevent fires in our forests, and trees 
were grown in barren places. Vast 
areas of the West were too dry for 
farms when Theodore Roosevelt be¬ 
came President. Large dams and 
reservoirs were built, however, and 
ditches were dug to bring water to 
the parched earth. Fine crops were 
raised where they could not grow 
before. An area of land about equal 
in size to the state of Connecticut 
was reclaimed while Roosevelt was 
President and during the year after 
he left office. He also took steps to 
drain swamp land and safeguard our 
mineral resources. He realized that 
floods on our rivers caused much 
unnecessary loss, and appointed a 
commission to study that problem. 
It became necessary to win the co¬ 
operation of the states in the conser¬ 
vation movement. Roosevelt called 
a national conference of Governors 
in 1908 at the suggestion of Pinchot. 
As a result forty-one states took action 
in the war on waste within eighteen 
months. President Taft’s failure to 
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A 4H dub member on a farm in Weld County, Colorado, is irrigating a large potato Field. In what 
other states do farm crops depend on irrigation for their water? 


agree with the views of Pinchot was 
one of the main reasons why Roose¬ 
velt opposed Taft’s re-election as 
President in 1912. 

Meanwhile various branches of 
government joined in the war on 
waste. Bulletins from the nation’s 
capital told how to control blister 
rust on pines, defeat insect pests, de¬ 
stroy rats, halt animal diseases, secure 
larger and better crops, prevent ero¬ 
sion of the soil, and benefit Americans 
in many other ways. The Weather 
Bureau in particular rendered very 
valuable service. Its advice assisted 
the farmer in planting and cultivat¬ 
ing his crops. Its reports made 
possible the use of sea lanes in greater 
ssifety, and removed much of the risk 
of travel in the air. 

Harnessing Our Rivers 

One of the greatest conquests of 
waste has resulted from the harnessing 


of the raging torrents of our rivers. 
More and more streams have become 
better servants of man due to the 
achievements of our engineers. This 
victory of man over nature has been 
made possible largely by the construc¬ 
tion of dams. 

The highest dam in the entire 
world is Hoover Dam in the valley 
of the Colorado River in Arizona and 
Nevada. Begun (as Boulder Dam) 
while Hoover was President, it was 
completed in 1936. Five million 
barrels of cement were required for 
this ^ast concrete structure 660 feet 
thick at the bottom and 45 feet thick 
at the top, rising more than 700 feet 
above the bed of the river. Back of 
this huge barrier is the world’s largest 
artificial lake, named Lake Mead, 
115 miles long and 8 miles wide, 
where 10,500,000,000,000 gallons of 
water can be stored. This dam pre¬ 
vents the destruction of lives and 
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property by floods, makes possible 
the growing of crops on dry soils, and 
provides electric power which in very 
recent times has become so essential 
to American homes and factories. 

More dams were built than ever be¬ 
fore after Franklin D. Roosevelt be¬ 
came President, despite the hard times 
of the 1930’s. Included among these 
were the great Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee (koo'le) dams on the Columbia 
River. The Bonneville dam crosses 
the boundary between Oregon and 
Washington. The Grand Coulee, in 
Washington, is the largest concrete 
dam in the world. It holds back a 
reservoir 151 miles long, to irrigate 
1,200,000 acres of fertile land that had 
been too dry for successful farming. 

The greatest conquest of the water¬ 
ways, however, occurred in the val¬ 
ley of the Tennessee River. This 
stream drains an area nearly as large 
as England, made up of sections of 
seven southern states. This region is 
rich in natural resources, but its de¬ 
velopment had been held back by 
floods, by the lack of electric power, 
and by the fact that much of the 
Tennessee River was not navigable. 
During the 1930’s a series of dams 
were constructed, the most noted 
being the Norris Dam on the Clinch 
River which flows into the Tennessee. 
Floods were prevented, navigation 
was improved, and by early 1938 
some 40,000 homes and farms were 
released from drudgery by the elec¬ 
tricity already produced. 

Conquering the Dust Bowl 

An equally important battle in the 
war on waste was fought in the nation’s 
Dust Bowl in sections of Kansas, Colo¬ 
rado, New Mexico, Texas, and Okla¬ 
homa. Here the pioneers had plowed 


up the soil and conquered the tough 
sod of the buffalo grass, but they and 
their children had in turn been con¬ 
quered by dust. The wind blew away 
the top soil, which was needed for 
crops. Seeds planted in the soil that 
remained would not grow even if 
they also were not blown away. 
Drifting soil sometimes killed trees 
and threatened to cover farm build¬ 
ings. Thus land which formerly had 
been covered with buffalo grass was 
fast becoming desert. 

The government led the way in the 
fierce fight to conquer the Dust Bowl. 
Farmers were taught better methods 
of protecting the land. Attempts were 
made to grow grass to hold the soil 
in place. Millions of trees were 
planted in a belt running along the 
eastern edge of the Great Plains from 
Texas to Canada. Within a period 
of only four years the size of the Dust 
Bowl was reduced from about 15,000,- 
000 acres (greater than any two of 
our eight smallest states) to an area 
only one tenth as large. 

We Are a Wasteful Nation 

Despite all these victories over 
waste, however, this enemy is far from 
conquered. We see some waste every¬ 
where we look, even in our own kitch¬ 
ens. Here we may find that a really 
important part of what we cook is 
allowed to escape into the air, or is 
poured down the sink with the water 
in which our vegetables are boiled. 
Americans put a larger portion of 
their food into garbage cans than 
do any other people in the world. 
Then too we sometimes throw away 
food that possesses the greatest value 
and eat something that is inferior. 
This is particularly true of the potato, 
the most valuable part of which is 
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near the skin and apt to be peeled 
away. 

Perhaps in time to come our sci¬ 
entists will find some use for every¬ 
thing that exists. Perhaps we shall 


live to see the day when nothing will 
be thrown away or cast aside. Per¬ 
haps we shall learn to use more wisely 
the generous gifts of nature instead of 
wasting them like spendthrifts. 


THE DAWN OF THE ATOMIC AGE 


Seeking New Sources of Power 

The progress which human beings 
can achieve depends in part upon 
the sources of power which they 
possess. Before the rise of factory 
towns man was dependent for power 
upon the muscles of human beings, 
upon animals, and upon the wind 
and moving water. Later, man suc¬ 
ceeded in harnessing steam and the 
energy contained in coal. Within 
the last century electricity and gaso¬ 
line became the servants of man, 
producing power required for most 
of our recent inventions. The newer 
sources of power could accomplish 
much more than was possible by the 
muscles of men and animals. 

Meanwhile scientists had become 
convinced that the atom was an even 
greater source of power. Atoms are 
extremely small particles which make 
up all matter that exists in the world. 
Each atom is so small that five million 
atoms could be placed in a row on the 
period at the end of a sentence. It 
consists of a nucleus surrounded by 
electrons. Each nucleus is made up 
of protons and neutrons held to¬ 
gether by a tremendous force. If the 
nucleus of an atom is split in two, a 
great amount of energy or power is 
released. 

Atomic power was first harnessed 
for the use of mankind in 1945. One 
pound of atomic energy was equal to 


the energy contained in 10,000,000 
pounds of gasoline, posseswsed as much 
heat as 20,000,000 pounds of coal, 
and was as explosive as 15,000 tons 
of TNT. All other sources of power 
seemed but dwarfs in comparison. 
The harnessing of the atom marked 
the dawn of the Atomic Age, a new 
era in the history of the world. 

The Story of Atom-Smashing 

Atomic power was made possible 
by the combined efforts of the scien¬ 
tists and inventors of many nations. 
Several important discoveries and 
inventions were made during the 
1930’s. Some scientists built giant 
machines with which to smash tiny 
atoms. Some of these machines were 
known as cyclotrons, one of which 
weighed 225 tons. Other scientists 
were busy studying, and experiment¬ 
ing with, atoms. They became in¬ 
creasingly interested in the uranium 
atom, the most complex of all the 
ninety-two varieties of atoms. In 
1939 two German scientists stumbled 
upon the secret of smashing uranium. 

In 1942 the United States, Canada, 
and Great Britain decided upon a 
great expxeriment, the making of 
atomic bombs. Such an experiment 
was^ a tremendous gamble, costing 
two billion dollars. It required the 
talents of our leading scientists, the 
labor of tens of thousands of skilled 
workers, great quantities of scarce 
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The center of the city of Nagasaki in Japan after one atomic bomb had been dropped on it. 


materials such as steel, copper, and 
aluminum, and the time and energy 
of our nation’s leaders. It required 
great loyalty and rigid secrecy in the 
“hidden cities” suclx as Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, where the huge experi¬ 
ment was being conducted. The ex¬ 
periment was of tremendous impor¬ 
tance, however. If Germany or Japan 
managed to make an atomic bomb 
before we could, the lights of freedom 
would be extinguished all over the 
world. 

At last, on July 16, 1945, the 
American, Canadian, and British 
scientists were ready to test an atomic 
bomb. It was early morning on the 
waste lands of New Mexico. A bomb, 
resting on top of a hundred-foot steel 
tower, was ready to be exploded at 
5:30. Ten miles away scientists and 
workmen waited anxiously. Perhaps 
the bomb would not go off; or per¬ 
haps the explosion would kill them 
all. At 5:30 there came a blinding 


flash, a tremendous roar, and wind 
like a tornado. Then a huge, boiling 
cloud of several colors rose to more 
than 40,000 feet. The steel tower 
vanished completely; where the tower 
had stood there was a huge crater. 
The greatest scientific gamble in his¬ 
tory had been won. Within a month 
after this test, an atomic bomb was 
dropped on the Japanese city of Hiro¬ 
shima as described in Chapter 29, 
and several days later another was 
dropped on the Japanese city of 
Nagasaki. 

Some Results of Smashing the 
Atom ■ 

Atomic power which our scientists 
and inventors are harnessing for our 
use heis tremendous possibilities. It 
can be one of our greatest blessings 
in time of peace. A pellet the size 
of a vitamin pill could be made to 
relezise enough power to run an auto¬ 
mobile for a year, or enough heat 
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to keep a house warm all winter. 
People everywhere can be benefited 
if the atom becomes more completely 
the servant of mankind. Their tasks 
can be made lighter, their way of life 
can be made richer, and they can 
enjoy greater freedom from want. 
There are many problems to be 
solved, however, before we can make 
full use of atomic power. 

Study Activities 

1. A Review Committee. Appoint a group 
of three pupils to present a review of 
Chapter 20, “Science and Invention,” to 
the class as an introduction to “Science 
at Work for Man.” The committee might 
like to present the review in the form of a 
conversation or a short play. 

2. Improvements. In your notebook, or 
on the blackboard, place three headings: 
Home Improvements, Community Im¬ 
provements, and Farm Improvements. 
As you read and discuss Chapter 35, list 
under the proper headings all the im¬ 
provements mentioned. 

3. Science and Industry Work Together. On 
page 571 is the statement, “ The chemist 
discovered how to make casein into paint, 
but it was industry which made this paint 
at low cost so that people could afford to 
use it.” On the basis of class discussion, 
select five important things you use and 
show how industry has made them avail¬ 
able at a price that many people can af¬ 
ford to pay. 

4. Books to Read. You can find many 
interesting books on recent developments 
in science. Among them are the follow¬ 
ing: 

Jeanne Bendick, Electronics for Boys and Girls, 
Whittlesey House, 1944. 

Shirley Graham and George D. Lipscomb, 
Dr. George Washington Carver: Scientist, 
Julian Messner, Inc., 1944. 


Atomic power may also bring 
world peace. The atomic bomb has 
made war so terrible that a World 
War III might result in the destruc¬ 
tion of the civilized world. No nation 
can be free from fear unless all nations 
are free from fear. No nation will 
feel the need to fight for oil or coal if 
it can use atomic energy to run its 
machines. 


Ray Hoadley, How They Make a Motion Picture, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1939. 

Clarence J. Hylander and Robert Harding, 
Introduction to Television, The Macmillan 
Company, 1944. 

John Langdon-Davies, Radio: The Story of the 
Capture and Use of Radio Waves, Dodd, Mead 
& Co., 1935. 

Geraldine Lc May, The Story of a Dam, Long¬ 
mans, Green & Co., 1940. (Norris Dam 
and the work of the TVA.) 

William Henry Meadoweroft, Bofs Life of 
Edison, Harper & Bros., 1921. 

Alfred P. Morgan, The Pageant of Electricity, 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1940. 

Creighton Peet, All about Broadcasting, Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1942. 

Michael Pupin, From Immigrant to Inventor, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. 

Franklin M. Reck and A. C. Reck, Power 
from Start to Finish, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1941. 

Franklin M. Reck, Radio from Start to Finish, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1942. 

W. Maxwell Reed, Americas Treasure, Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1939. 

Hermann Schoenen, The Story Behind Steel, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. 

William A. Simonds, Boy with Edison, Sun Dial 
Press, 1939. 

Kingdon S. Tyler, Modern Radio, Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1944. 

5. Developments in Radar and Atomic 
Energy. In recent books on science and 
in magazines and newspapers look up 
information on developments in radar 
and the use of atomic energy. Appoint 
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three or four pupils to be responsible for 
conducting class discussion on ‘‘ Radar ” 
and “Atomic Energy/’ 

6. A Radio and Motion Picture Round 
Table, During the twentieth century the 
radio and the motion picture have be¬ 
come two very important ways in which 
we learn much about what goes on in the 
world. Appoint two pupils to give talks 
on the growth of the radio and the mo¬ 
tion picture, i Then have them lead a 
round-table discussion in which all the 
class takes part in explaining how the 
radio and the motion picture are bring¬ 
ing pleasure and information from many 
parts of the world. The discussion should 
bring out what improvements might be 
made as well as the good features of radio 
and motion pictures. 

7. Conserving Nature'*s Riches. On a class 
map of the United Stales outline and color 


the dams that are mentioned in the text. 
If you know of others being built today, 
include them on the map. Appoint a 
committee to write brief explanations 
about each dam, and have them paste 
the dams in position on the map. Ap¬ 
point a small committee to search through 
recent geographies, magazines, and cur¬ 
rent-events papers to report briefly to 
the class on dams built or being built in 
other parts of the world. 

8. A Cartoon. Draw a cartoon showing 
the main idea of ^‘Science at Work for 
Man.” Make a class or school display 
of the best cartoons. 

9. A Summary. Write a good summary 
paragraph of “ Science at Work for 
Man.” Appoint a class committee to 
pick out the best paragraphs. You may 
wish to place them with the display of 
cartoons. 
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LET FREEDOM RING 


1976 OUR BICENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 
1941 THE POUR FREEDOMS STATED BY 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


**Sail, sail thy best, ship of Democracy.** 

Walt Whitman 
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OUR DEBT TO THE PAST 


It would be difficult to exaggerate 
what we owe to those who have lived 
before us, not only in our native land 
but in other lands across the seas. 
What we are now able to achieve has 
been made possible by the toil, the 
sacrifice, the courage, and the blood 
of men and women through the cen¬ 
turies. This remains true whether 
we think of our democracy, the vic¬ 
tories of our scientists, the achieve¬ 
ments of our artists, the accomplish¬ 
ments of labor and industry, or any 
other success. All of our accomplish¬ 
ments, however, would be of little 
value to us if we were not free. The 
greatest of all our debts to the past is 
for our freedom. 

The Search for Freedom 

Men left Europe and came to our 
shores in search of greater freedom. 
Protestants settled in Massachusetts; 
Jews landed in the Dutch settlement 
of NewAmsterdam; Catholics founded 
Maryland — all sought religious lib¬ 
erty denied to them in the lands from 
which they came. The English who 
came here in 1620, the Germans who 
came here in 1854, and the Russians 
who came here in the 1890’s all de¬ 
sired some kind of freedom. Our 
nation was a land of opportunity to 
all who wished to be free. The Statue 
of Liberty had a message for peoples 
beyond the seas: 

‘‘Give me your tired, your poor. 
Your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming 
shore. 


Send these, the homeless, tempest- 
tossed, to me: 

I lift my lamp beside the golden 
door.’* » 

The Story of the Common Man 

The history of the United States has 
been, and still is, the story of the com¬ 
mon man. A king of France said ‘T 
am the State,” but our Constitution 
starts with “We the people.” Our 
birth certificate was the Declaration 
of Independence, which said that “all 
men are created equal.” Ever since 
that time the people of our nation have 
toiled and sacrificed to keep and in¬ 
crease their liberty and to make de¬ 
mocracy work. Our nation has had 
great leaders such as Washington and 
Lincoln, but their labors would have 
been in vain without the co-operation 
of various kinds of Americans regard¬ 
less of race or religion. Washington 
could not have created an independ¬ 
ent nation without the common men 
in his regiments who were willing to 
fight in rags, and without enough food 
and enough ammunition, in order to 
have freedom. In his Farewell Address^ 
Washington told his countrymen, 
“the independence and liberty which 
you possess are the work of . . . joint 
efforts, of common dangers, suffer¬ 
ings, and successes.” 

Through many desperate years the 
common people were able to prove 
that democracy would really work. 
Gradually — with very few excep¬ 
tions — all men, and finally all wom¬ 
en, were allowed the right to vote 

^ The sonnet by Emma Lazarus, engraved 
on the pedestal of the statue. 
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Valley Forge is remembered in our history as one of the examples of the suffering and endurance that 
led to more freedom for men not only here but in other parts of the world as well. Washington is 
showing a congressional committee the poor clothing of his men. 

a few of a host of Americans who 
struggled through poverty and over 
great obstacles to fame. Such achieve¬ 
ments were possible only in a land 
where freedom of opportunity existed 
for all people. 

The Price of Freedom 

A great price was paid for all the 
freedom we possess today. Some men 
in Washington’s army froze to death 
in the winter camp at Valley Forge 
in the Revolutionary War. Women 
such as Susan B. Anthony endured in¬ 
sults and misunderstanding through¬ 
out their lives so that the Declaration 
of Independence would apply to their 
sex. (See Article XIX of the Con¬ 
stitution, page xxxvi.) The soldiers 
of Washington’s army would have 
been warmer and their stomachs 
much less empty if they had joined 


and to share in running their govern¬ 
ment. Meanwhile great reform move¬ 
ments were under way to secure more 
of the blessings of liberty for all of our 
citizens. The providing of free edu¬ 
cation, for example, made it possible 
for children of rich and of poor to 
have a more nearly equal start in 
life. Our government became in¬ 
creasingly concerned over the protec¬ 
tion of children and over the care of 
the old, the sick, the crippled, and all 
classes of unfortunates. Wealth and 
position were possible to all Ameri¬ 
cans, and not restricted to a favored 
few. The story of America is the story 
of men who rose ^‘from rags to riches.” 
Lincoln came from a log cabin to hold 
the highest office in the nation. In¬ 
ventors such as Morse and Ford, 
artists such as Grant Wood, and musi¬ 
cians such as Stephen Foster are only 
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the enemy at Philadelphia; Susan B. place of insults: but to them freedom 
Anthony could have had flattery in was above any price tag. 


IN SEARCH OF FOUR FREEDOMS 


What Is Freedom? 

In our own nation and in other 
nations many victories have been won 
in the name of freedom. These suc¬ 
cesses over the centuries are all a part 
of a slow, resistless, world-wide move¬ 
ment forward. As the poet Lowell 
said, “Slow are the steps of freedom, 
but her feet turn never backward.” 
Daniel Webster compared the endur¬ 
ance of liberty to the earth’s central 
fire: “It may be smothered for a time; 
the ocean may overwhelm it; moun¬ 
tains may press it down; but its . . . 
unconquerable force will heave both 
the ocean and the land, and at some 
time or other the volcano will break 
out and flame up to heaven.” The 
world-wide quality of freedom was 
well expressed by the Hungarian 
patriot Louis Kossuth when he said 
of liberty, “in whatever part of the 
world it gains ground, it will be a 
common gain to all those who desire 
it.” 

On the other hand the struggle for 
freedom has not yet been completely 
won. We can never rest assured that 
it has been completely won. It is not 
only necessary to fight to gain liberty; 
we must continually struggle to keep 
it even after we obtain it. Thus we 
find ourselves in a kind of unending 
struggle. We may agree with Jeffer¬ 
son that “The God who gave us life 
gave us liberty at the same time.” We 
may also agree with Booker T. Wash¬ 
ington that “one might as well try 
to stop the progress of a mighty rail¬ 


road train by throwing his body 
across the track as to try to stop the 
growth of the world in the direction 
of giving mankind . . . more liberty.” 
Democracy, however, “is never a 
thing done.” It was the privilege of 
great Americans such as Washington, 
Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln to 
carry forward the torch of freedom 
on many fronts. In our own day men 
and women in our own and other 
lands are striving to carry this torch 
ever farther in the direction of human 
liberty. 

Four Freedoms 

We are mainly concerned with 
efforts to preserve the Four Freedoms 
stated by President Franklin D. Roo¬ 
sevelt in May, 1941, as World War II 
approached our shores. First and 
foremost of the Four Freedoms is that 
of speech and expression, for there 
cannot be democracy unless men can 
say and write what they wish. “Men 
breathe through their minds as well 
as through their lungs, and there must 
be a circulation of ideas as well as of 
air.” ^ Where there is freedom of 
speech there can be no tyranny; 
where there is tyranny freedom of 
speech cannot exist. The best guar¬ 
antee of democracy is upholding the 
right of our Peter Zengers to criticize, 
and of our Thomas Paines to express 
their opinions. 

Second of the Four Freedoms is 
the right of each man and woman to 

^ Office of War Information pamphlet The 
United Nations Fight for the Four Freedoms, page 5. 




Reproduced by special permission of Norman Rockwell and the Saturday Evening Fost^ copyright i Q4 3 Curtis Publishing Company. 

Freedom from Want Freedom from Fear 


“The Four Freedoms/* as painted by Norman Rockwell. These pictures were widely displayed during 
World War II. 
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worship Grod in his or her own way. 
In a country ruled by dictators the 
government owns all of a man, even 
his conscience. Not only is his body 
a slave of the nation but his soul itself 
is in chains. Each man must believe, 
as well as do, what he is told. In a 
democracy such a situation cannot 
endure. Here no one tells us what 
church we must attend; no govern¬ 
ment official orders what we shall 
consider right or wrong. 

Third of the Four Freedoms is free¬ 
dom from want. Until recent times 
it was taken for granted that there 
would not be enough of the world’s 
goods for every man; that there would 
always be some individuals who 
would have to go without. Now we 
are no longer sure that this is true. 
Many people believe that the world 
can produce enough goods for every¬ 
body. A man may have freedom of 
speech and of religion yet these two 
freedoms would be of little value if 
he starved to death. It has been said 
that ‘^democracy is liberty plus gro¬ 
ceries.” Both men and nations are 
likely to become desperate when fac¬ 
ing starvation. We are more certain 
of our own freedom if all men and all 
nations have freedom from want. 

Fourth and last of the Four Free¬ 
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doms is freedom from fear itself. Most 
of us have no desire to harm our fel¬ 
low man, but we are likely to imagine, 
either jusdy or unjustly, that he may 
harm us. We all tend to fear most 
what we cannot sec, whether we are 
young children fearing the dark, 
grown-ups suddenly aroused in the 
night by a loud rapping at the door, 
or a nation imagining an attack by 
its neighbor. Our minds are free and 
unchained if we can feel unafraid and 
secure; but we cannot enjoy freedom 
of speech, freedom of religion, or free¬ 
dom from want if overcome with fear. 

Our Opportunity 

To win all this freedom may seem 
like an impossible assignment. It is 
a hard assignment but not impossible. 
As President Roosevelt pointed out 
in 1941, ^‘The Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, the Constitution of the 
United States, the Emancipation 
Proclamation, and every other mile¬ 
stone of human progress — all were 
ideals which seemed impossible of at¬ 
tainment— yet they were attained.” 
It is for us to continue along the trails 
of freedom blazed for us by great 
Americans such as Jefferson; it is for 
us to blaze freedom’s trails of the 
future; a glorious opportunity is ours. 


SOME PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED 


Our nation is faced with many 
problems, and it is our privilege to 
help solve them. There are certain 
obstacles that we must overcome to 
keep our country strong and free. 
The future of the United States will 
depend upon our ability to solve 
these problems and other problems as 
they arise. 


Wealth: Both Friend and Enemy 

Our wealth is of great assistance to 
us. It helps to defend our freedom 
against foes which might attack us; 
it makes possible our fine schools, our 
hospitals, our art museums, and our 
libraries; it also enables us to have a 
higher standard of living. Wealth, 
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however, can be one of our biggest 
problems. It holds before us many 
pleasures which make our bodies 
weak and soft. It may make us slaves 
of our own selfishness. It tempts us 
to put a price tag on freedom itself. 

Poor Health 

Great numbers of America’s young 
men have been declared by our army 
doctors to be physically unfit to de¬ 
fend their country. Too few of us 
obtain the proper amount, or the 
right kind, of exercise. Wealth tempts 
us with the automobile so that we 
do not walk enough, and it beckons 
us indoors with a motion picture ma¬ 
chine when we might better be out 
skating, skiing, or swimming. We 
have poor eating habits, and many 
of us eat too much of the wrong kinds 
of food. Poor health weakens our 
defenses from the inside. If we can 
rid ourselves of it, we shall find it 
easier to defend ourselves against 
other enemies. 

Waste 

Waste is always our enemy. We 
spend much time doing things that 
are not of value or that are really 
harmful, and we spend much money 
for things that are of no benefit. No 
other nation on the face of the earth 
uses its money so foolishly. There is 
the waste of human lives in accidents 
which could have been prevented, a 
waste of food which could have been 
used instead of being thrown away, 
and a waste of property by fires which 
often are due to carelessness. 

Selfishness 

Another enemy is the citizen who 
thinks more of his own personal pleas¬ 
ure than the welfare of his country, 


his community, or his neighbors. He 
thinks that the world owes him a 
living, little realizing or caring that 
any advance has to be gained by in¬ 
dividual struggle and sacrifice. Per¬ 
haps he thinks that the best things in 
life are free even though he cannot 
prove it. He will be among the first 
to listen to the false promises of the 
foe; he will be the first to flee when 
the going gets tough and the need is 
greatest; he is willing only to half¬ 
fight for what he believes is right. 
He lacks the proper spirit or morale. 
Whether in the army or as a citizen 
his nation is better off without him. 

The American home has become 
weakened with the increase in wealth 
and selfishness. In our earlier history 
the various members of the family 
were more likely to be engaged as a 
unit in the common task of earning 
the necessities of life. They were de¬ 
pendent upon one another for their 
recreation. On the frontier farm it 
was one for all and all for one. In 
our own day, however, the family 
group is likely to have much less in 
common. The members have their 
own varied interests which tend to be, 
especially in recreation, outside the 
home. Divorces and broken homes 
have become more common. In our 
nation in 1870 there was one divorce 
to every thirty-three marriages, while 
in 1940 there was one to every six. 
There has been a similar weakening 
influence in the churches, because 
people who are bound up with their 
own pleasures have little interest in a 
better world for their fellow men. 

Lack of Interest in Government 

Another danger we face is a lack 
of interest in good government. The 
main interest of foolish citizens is 
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This national party convention illustrates great interest in one purpose of our government. An intel¬ 
ligent interest in selecting candidates and choosing office holders is a privilege and a duty for 
every American. 


what they may be able to get out of 
their government. They support who¬ 
ever will promise the most. They even 
neglect to vote if it interferes in any 
way with their own personal plans. 
A dictator is bound to appear under 
such conditions. In this case the price 
of selfishness can be the loss of per¬ 
sonal liberty. Freedom cannot be 


purchased like goods on a grocery 
counter; it has to exist in the hearts 
of men. We believe, with Stephen 
Vincent Benet (b^-na^), that ‘Trec- 
dom is bigger than party, bigger than 
our own small ambitions. We believe 
it is worth the sacrifice of ease, the 
long toil of years, the expense of our 
heart’s blood.” 


THE UNITED STATES IN 1976 

In 1976 the United States will be 
two hundred years old. That date 
will mark the end of the second cen¬ 
tury of our independence. On that 
occasion there will doubtless be great 
celebrations as there were in 1876. 
In those celebrations you yourself 
will probably take part. 

What will the United States be like 
on its two-hundredth birthday? How 
will our country differ from the United 


States of our own day? A heavy veil 
is drawn across the doorway to the 
future. We can see but dimly through 
that veil, yet the answers to these 
questions are largely in our hands. 
The United States of 1976 will be 
largely what we ourselves make it. 
Much depends upon how well you 
will succeed in using your knowledge 
of the past to make yourself one of the 
masters of the future. 
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The rate of growth of our popula¬ 
tion decreased from 16.1 per cent in 
the decade 1920-1930 to 7,2 per cent 
in the decade 1930-1940. It has been 
estimated that there will be about 150,- 
000,000 Americans at the end of our 
second century. We shall be a nation 
of older people because families are 
getting smaller, and because medical 
science enables people to live longer. 
Probably only one American in four 
will be under nineteen, as compared 
with one in three today. On the 
other hand, two out of five will prob¬ 
ably be over forty-five years of age, 
as compared with one out of four 
today. 

Industry is spreading into all parts 
of the nation, and farming is coming 
more and more to resemble industry. 
This trend will probably continue. 
Americans everywhere will more 
completely harness nature to their 
uses, and in turn will find themselves 
more completely harnessed to ma¬ 
chines. It is expected that the foreign 
groups in our large cities will grad¬ 
ually disappear as separate peoples 
because most immigration has ceased. 
The continued use of radio, motion 
pictures, and television will increase 
understanding among all citizens. 

There is a tendency for science and 
invention to travel faster than ever 
instead of slowing down. What the 
scientific achievements will be in the 
next quarter of a century cannot be 
predicted, and can only be guessed at. 
The only prediction that can be made 
with much certainty is that by 1976 
there will be inventions and discov¬ 
eries that are now beyond our wildest 
dreams. There is no reason to believe 
that American literature and art have 
exhausted their resources. By 1976 
Americans will undoubtedly be sur¬ 


rounded with beauty not now known. 
Perhaps the American democracy of 
1976 will consist of finer citizens than 
ever before. Perhaps there will be 
more men and women who place the 
welfare of the nation and of the world 
above the narrower, selfish interests 
of particular states, regions, cities, 
economic groups, and private ad¬ 
vantage. Perhaps more individuals 
will practice democracy from day to 
day instead of looking upon the idea 
of all men being free and equal as 
something to be packed away in 
mothballs. ‘‘The harder the sacrifice, 
the more glorious the triumph.’’ 

Perhaps by 1976 we shall expe¬ 
rience a deeper love of our native land. 
Perhaps we shall learn that wc cannot 
get something for nothing and that 
what our country means to us is 
roughly in proportion to what we con¬ 
tribute to it. Perhaps we shall agree 
with a foreign writer that “he who 
loves not his country loves nothing.” 

To love our native land does not 
mean that we should think less of 
neighboring countries. In the world 
of 1976 the earth will seem even 
smaller than today, and all nations 
will be closer neighbors than ever. 
The people of all nations will be, in 
one sense, world citizens. A good 
citizen in one place will be a good 
citizen anywhere. The love of coun¬ 
try which leads us to build a finer 
and better America leads us toward 
a better world. The same is true of 
those patriots who seek to build a 
better and finer Russia, China, Eng¬ 
land, Mexico, Brazil, or Turkey. 

By 1976 we shall realize even more 
than today that no nation can live to 
itself alone. We must be on good 
terms with our neighbors in all 
continents and islands to live in a 
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pleasant kind of world community. 
Our neighbors must get along well 
with one another. That is the only way 
we can ever obtain freedom from fear. 
By 1976 the time may be past when 
any nation can hold its neighbor in 
slavery, or feast while the other 
starves. Perhaps the next hundred 
years will be “the century of the 
common man” throughout the world. 

We can be almost certain of one 
thing in 1976. On July Fourth of that 
year at Philadelphia a bell will be 
rung to celebrate two hundred years 
of American freedom. Its tones will 
be heard not only in that city, but 
with the speed of lightning they will 
be spread all over the nation, the 
continent, and the entire world. The 


belFs message will re-echo through 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
at the same instant as through the 
man-made canyons of New York 
City. It will have the same sound 
to toilers in the sugar-cane fields of 
the West Indies as to other persons on 
ships in the icy Arctic. It will know 
no East nor West, no North nor South. 

The sound of the bell will cease, 
but then over the airwaves will come 
a voice. The words will be Jefferson’s 
but they will belong to the entire 
human race regardless of nation, 
color, or religion. Across the thresh¬ 
old of two hundred years you will 
hear, “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created 
equal.” 


Study and Review Activities 


1. ^^Let Freedom Ring.^^ Chapter 36 is a 
kind of summary of many of the most 
important ideas in the book. As you read 
and discuss this last chapter of the book, 
you will want to review a great deal what 
you have been doing and thinking during 
the time you have become acquainted 
with the fascinating history of our coun¬ 
try. Appoint committees to take charge 
of the review discussion for the following 
topics: 

Freedom of Religion 
The Right to Vote 
The Growth of Public Education 
The Care of the Handicapped 
Freedom of Opportunity 

Each committee should review the sec¬ 
tions in the text pertaining to its topic, 
plan the class discussion, and display any 
maps, pictures, and charts that illustrate 
the discussion. 

2 . Defining Democracy. We say that the 
outstanding feature of our country is its 
democracy. After careful consideration 


and class discussion, write a definition of 
democracy. Compare the definitions 
written by the members of the class and 
then appoint one pupil to write a good 
definition of democracy on the black¬ 
board. Do the American people think 
of democracy and freedom of being the 
same thing? 

3 . The Four Freedoms. On pages 587-589 
is a discussion of the “ Four Freedoms ” 
stated by President Roosevelt shortly be¬ 
fore the United States became involved 
in World War II. As you know, we go 
back to the Colonial period in our history 
to trace our efforts to achieve freedom of 
religion and freedom of speech. Freedom 
from want and freedom from fear are 
more recent ideas. Appoint two pupils 
to summarize for the class the information 
they find in the text which shows what we 
are doing to achieve freedom from want 
and freedom from fear. Does the class 
think Norman Rockwell has shown these 
freedoms well in his pictures on page 588? 
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4 * Our Bicentennial Exposition. It is very 
likely that in 1976 there will be a Bicen¬ 
tennial Exposition in celebration of the 
two-hundredth birthday of our nation. 
There will no doubt be displays of ob¬ 
jects in use in 1776, 1876, and of course 
in 1976. Make three class posters of pic¬ 
tures of some of the things you think 
will be shown at the Bicentennial Expo¬ 
sition, representative of 1776, 1876, and 
1976. 

5. The Time Line. By now the class time 
line is completed. Through class discus¬ 
sion select the ten most important dates 
on it and place a star under each one. 
Be able to explain why each of the starred 
dates is among the ten most important 
in our history. 

6 . Favorite Books. In the reading you 
have done this year to add meaning and 
enjoyment to your study of American 
history, which book has meant most to 
you^ On the blackboard make a list of 
the titles of the books the class liked best. 
From the list you may want to make selec¬ 
tions for interesting vacation reading and 
thus continue your acquaintance with 
the rich history of our country. 

7 . Maps and Pictures as Learning Aids. 
Many maps and pictures have been 
included in this book to help make vivid 
the story of our country. Talk over with 
the class the maps and pictures and then 
by a vote decide which maps and pictures 
have been most helpful in making clear 
the events and ideas of the story of our 
country. 


8 . Important Ideas. For the units of this 
book Mr. Doremus has painted pictures 
which express important ideas about the 
history of our country. Make a list of the 
titles and under each title write a short 
explanation of the idea so beautifully and 
vividly expressed with paint and brush, 

9 . The Responsibilities of Americans. 
Knowledge of our past and present 
shows us how privileged we of today are 
because of the struggles and achievements 
of many who have lived before us. List 
on the blackboard the responsibilities 
American citizens have to see to it that 
our country continues a good place in 
which to live and to build a better and a 
finer America. 

10 . Here are three pictures that stand 
for, or symbolize, the American way of 
life: the Liberty Bell, which is in Inde¬ 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia, the flag, 

and the Statue of Liberty. Write a short 
paragraph explaining why each is a sym¬ 
bol to us Americans. In your paragraph 
on the flag as a symbol, tell why it has 
thirteen stripes and forty-eight stars. Do 
you think the number of stars will 
ever change? 
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CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINE 


1492 

1494 

1496 

1497 
1500 
1513 

1519-1521 

1519-1522 

1524 

1531 

1531-1533 

1534 

1539- 1542 

1540- 1542 
1565 

1577-1580 

1588 

1607 

1608 
1609 
1614 

1619 

1620 
1630 
1634 
1636 


1638 

1639 
1643 
1655 
1664 
1670 
1682 

1689-1697 

1692 


Christopher Columbus discovers West Indies. 

Treaty of Tordesillas Demarcation line. 

Founding of Santo Domingo. 

John Cabot’s explorations. 

Cabral explores coast of Brazil. 

Balboa’s discovery of the Pacific Ocean. 

Ponce de Le6n in Florida. 

Cortez conquers Aztec empire (Mexico). 

First voyage around the world, by one of Magellan’s ships. 

Verrazano’s explorations in North America. 

Sao Vicente settled by Portuguese. 

Pizarro conquers Peru. 

Cartier’s discovery and exploration of the St. Lawrence River. 

De Soto’s exploration of the Southeast. 

Coronado’s exploration of the Southwest. 

Founding of St. Augustine by the Spanish. 

Drake’s voyage around the world. 

Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 

Jamestown settled by the English, 

Champlain founds Quebec. 

Henry Hudson explores the Hudson River. 

Dutch build Fort Orange at Albany, New York. 

First Negroes imported into an English colony, Virginia. 

First representative assembly in America, in the colony of Virginia. 
Pilgrims found Plymouth. 

Settlement of Massachusetts under Winthrop. 

Maryland setded at St, Marys. 

Setdement of Connecticut Valley under Hooker. 

Providence founded by Roger Williams. 

Harvard College founded. 

Delaware setded by Swedes. 

The Fundamental Orders of Connecticut. 

New England Confederation formed. 

Swedish colony (Delaware) taken by Dutch. 

Dutch possessions taken by the English. 

Charleston, South Carolina, founded. 

Pennsylvania settled under William Penn. 

La Salle explores the lower Mississippi and claims Louisiana for France. 
King William’s War. 

William and Mary College founded. 

XV 
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1701 Yale University founded. 

1702-1713 Queen Anne’s War. 

1704 First printed newspaper in the English colonies, the Boston News Letter, 

1733 Georgia settled under Oglethorpe. 

1735 Zengcr libel trial establishes freedom of the press. 

1744-1748 King George’s War. 

1754 Albany Plan of Union proposed by Franklin. 

1755 Beginning of the French and Indian War; Braddock’s defeat. 

1756-1763 The Seven Years’ War between Great Britain and France. 

1759 Wolfe captures Quebec. 

1763 Treaty of Paris; New France ceded to Great Britain. 

Proclamation of 1763. 

1764 The Sugar Act. 

1765 The Stamp Act passed. 

The Stamp Act Congress. 

1766 The Stamp Act repealed. 

1767 Townshend Acts passed. 

1769 Nonimportation agreements. 

Daniel Boone enters Kentucky. 

Founding of American Philosophical Society. 

1770 Repeal of the Townshend Acts except tax on tea. 

1771 Battle of Alamance, May 16. 

1773 Tea thrown overboard in Boston Harbor (Boston Tea Party). 

First steam engine in America. 

1774 The First Continental Congress, September 5-October 26. 

1775 The battles of Lexington and Concord, April 19. 

The Second Continental Congress, May 10, 1775-March, 1781. 

Ethan Allen and Benedict Arnold capture Fort Ticonderoga, May 10. 

Battle of Bunker Hill, June 19. 

Invasion of Canada by Montgomery and Arnold. 

1776 Thomas Paine’s Common Sense, January. 

Congress adopts Declaration of Independence, July 4. 

Washington captures the Hessians at Trenton, December 26. 

1777 Washington wins the Battle of Princeton, January 3. 

Articles of Confederation proposed by Congress, November 15. 

Burgoyne surrenders at Saratoga, October 17. 

1778 American independence recognized by France, Treaty of Alliance, February 6. 
George Rogers Clark leads his expedition into the Northwest. 

1779 John Paul Jones takes the Serapis, September 23. 

1780 British under Cornwallis defeat Gates in the battle of Camden, August 16. 

1781 Articles of Confederation in force, having been ratified by all thirteen states, 

March 1. 

Greene inflicts severe losses on Cornwallis at Guilford Court House, March 15. 
Cornwallis surrenders to Washington at Yorktown, October 19. 

1783 Treaty of peace with Great Britain signed at Paris, September 3. 

1784 American trading ship, Empress of China, reaches China. 

Pennsylvania Packet and Daily Advertiser, first successful daily paper, September 21. 

1785 Ordinance for land survey and sale. 

1786-1787 Shays’s Rebellion in Massachusetts. 

1787 Constitutional Convention meets at Philadelphia, May 25. 
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Ordinance of 1787 creating Northwest Territory, and promising i|8 later division 
into smaller territories and states. 

Constitutional Convention completes its work, September 17. 

First Congress under the Constitution meets at New York, AjH'il. 

Inauguration of George Washington as President, April 30. 

Slater’s cotton mill. 

The capital moved from New York to Philadelphia. 

Revolt in Hispaniola. 

First ten amendments to the Constitution ratified. 

Captain Robert Gray, in the Columbia^ discovers the Columbia River, May 11. 
Eli Whitney invents the cotton gin. 

Jay Treaty with Great Britain. 

Pinckney Treaty with Spain secures the free use of the Mississippi. 

John Adams inaugurated, March 4. 

Whitney applies idea of interchangeable parts to firearms. 

Alien and Sedition acts passed, June 25, July 14. 

Virginia and Kentucky resolutions. 

The capital moved from Philadelphia to Washington. 

Thomas Jefferson elected President by the House of Representatives in February; 
inaugurated March 4. 

Louisiana purchased from France by treaty, April 30. 

Marbury vs. Madison decision by the Supreme Court. 

Lewis and Clark explore the Northwest. 

Robert Fulton’s steamboat runs from New York to Albany. 

Embargo Act, December 22. 

James Madison inaugurated, March 4. 

War declared on Great Britain, June 18. 

Perry defeats the British on Lake Erie, September 10. 

Harrison defeats the British and the Indians in the battle of the Thames, October 5. 
The British capture Washington, August 24. 

Hartford Convention meets, December 15. 

Treaty of peace signed at Ghent, December 24. 

Jackson defeats the British at New Orleans, January 8. 

James Monroe inaugurated as President of the United States, March 4. 

Joint occupation of Oregon by the United States and Great Britain. 

Florida purchased from Spain. 

Missouri Compromise. 

First public high school established, in Boston. 

Opening of the Santa Fe trail. 

First city sewage system installed. 

Monroe Doctrine announced in the President’s message to Congress, December 2. 
John Quincy Adams, elected by the House of Representatives, inaugurated 
March 4. 

Erie Canal completed at a cost of over $7,600,000, October 26. 

Beginning of Lyceum Movement. 

Panama Conference. 

Working Men’s Party organized. 

Formation of American Peace Society. 

Andrew Jackson inaugurated, March 4. 

Webstcr-Haync debate in the United States Senate, January. 
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Joseph Henry’s electromagnet. 

The “Tom Thumb,” first successful locomotive in operation in America, on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Invention of the reaper by Cyrus McCormick; patented in 1834. 

Establishment of Perkins Institution for the Blind. 

Battle of the Alamo. 

Texas wins its independence. 

State educational reforms begun by Horace Mann. 

Martin Van Buren inaugurated, March 4. 

William Henry Harrison inaugurated, March 4. 

John Tyler inaugurated as President, April 6. 

Dorothea Dix becomes active to secure better care for insane. 

Dr. Long successfully uses ether in an operation. 

Webster-Ashburton treaty signed, August 9. 

First successful telegraph line completed (Washington to Baltimore). 

Texas annexed by joint resolution, early in March. 

James K. Polk inaugurated as President of the United States, March 4. 

War with Mexico begins. 

Treaty with Great Britain settles northwest boundary, June 15. 

Founding of Smithsonian Institution. 

Sewing machine patented by Elias Howe. 

Hoe invents rotary printing press. 

Utah settled by the Mormons. 

Kelly discovers new way of making steel. 

Scott occupies the city of Mexico, September 14. 

Gold discovered in California, January 18. 

Treaty ending the war with Mexico, February 2. 

First Women’s Rights Convention. 

Zachary Taylor inaugurated as President, March 5. 

Battle for free public schools being won. 

Millard Fillmore inaugurated as President, July 10. 

Compromise of 1850. 

Publication of Uncle TonCs Cabin^ by Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Inauguration of Franklin Pierce, March 4. 

Gadsden purchase, December 30. 

Commodore Perry opens commercial relations with Japan. 

Kansas-Nebraska Act, May 30. 

James Buchanan inaugurated, March 4. 

The Dred Scott decision, March 6. 

The Lincoln-Douglas debates, June and July. 

Founding of first successful chain store. 

Lincoln elected President. 

South Carolina secedes, December 20. 

Southern Confederacy founded at Montgomery, Alabama, February 4; Jefferson 
Davis chosen as President. 

Abraham Lincoln inaugurated, March 4. 

Fort Sumter fired on, April 12. 

Battle of Bull Run, July 21. 

Battle between the Monitor and the Virginia {Merrimac)^ March 9. 

Battle of Shiloh, won by General Grant, April 6, 7. 
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1862 Homestead Act, granting 160 acres each to actual settlers. 

First transcontinental telegraph line completed. 

1863 Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation issued, January 1. 

Battle of Gettysburg; Meade defeats Lee, July 1-3. 

Grant captures Vicksburg, July 4. 

1864 Batdes of Wilderness, Spotsylvania, and Cold Harbor, won .by General Lee, May 

and June. 

Sherman takes Atlanta, September 2, and Savannah, December 21. 

President Lincoln re-elected. 

1865 Lee’s surrender at Appomattox, April 9, ending the war. 

President Lincoln shot by an assassin, April 14; dies a few hours later. 

Andrew Johnson inaugurated President, April 15. 

1866 Laying of the Atlantic cable completed. 

1867 Reconstruction Act. 

Patrons of Husbandry (Grangers) organized by Oliver H. Kelley. 

Alaska purchased for $7,200,000. 

1869 Ulysses S. Grant inaugurated as President of the United States, March 4. 

First transcontinental railroad route completed, May 10. 

Organization of the Knights of Labor by Uriah S. Stephens. 

Westinghouse secures patent for airbrake. 

1871 Tweed Ring in city of New York overthrown. 

1874 Chautauqua Movement begins. 

National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union organized. 

1876 Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. 

Invention of the telephone by Alexander Graham Bell; first publicly shown at the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. 

Founding of American Library Association. 

The Hayes-Tilden disputed election. 

1877 Elmira Reformatory receives first inmates. 

Rutherford B. Hayes inaugurated as President, March 5. 

1878 Founding of New York Symphony Orchestra. 

1879 Edison invents the first good electric light. 

1881 James A. Garfield inaugurated, March 4. 

Clara Barton founds American Red Cross. 

Chester A. Arthur inaugurated as President, September 20. 

Beginning of the American Federation of Labor. 

1882 First Chinese Exclusion Act, May 6. 

1884 Trudeau erects his first sanatorium to fight tuberculosis. 

1885 Grover Cleveland inaugurated, March 4. 

1887 Interstate Commerce Act passed, February 4. 

1889 Benjamin Harrison inaugurated, March 4. 

Pan-American Union begun at Washington. 

1890 Sherman Antitrust Act passed. 

1893 Grover Cleveland’s second inauguration as President, March 4. 

First Ford automobile. 

1897 William McKinley inaugurated, March 4. 

1898 Battleship Maine blown up in Havana Harbor, February 15. 

War wi^ Spain declared. 

Spanish fleet at Manila destroyed by Dewey, May 1. 

Hawaiian Islands annexed, August 12. 
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Treaty with Spain, granting us the Philippines, signed at Paris, December 10. 
John Hay announces American “open door” policy in Orient, September. 
United States participates in The Hague Peace Conference. 

United States, Germany, and Great Britain divide the Samoan Islands. 

William McKinley’s second inauguration, March 4. 

Theodore Roosevelt inaugurated as President, September 14. 

Department of Commerce established. 

Panama revolts against Colombia, November 3. 

United States negotiates treaty with Panama, November 18. 

Orville and Wilbur Wright make first successful airplane flight, December 17. 
Pure Food and Drugs Act passed. 

William Howard Taft inaugurated, March 4. 

Woodrow Wilson inaugurated, March 4. 

First important movie. 

Federal Trade Commission established. 

Clayton Antitrust Act. 

Panama Canal completed. 

Outbreak of World War I; President Wilson proclaims neutrality. 

Lusitania sunk, with loss of more than 100 American citizens, May. 

United States declares war on Germany, April 6. 

American troops add the French at Chitcau-Thierry, May 31-June 1. 

Americain forces capture Belleau Wood, June 11. 

American troops taike St. Mihid salient, September 12. 

Americans advance in the battle of the Argonne, September 26. 

Armistice signed, November 11. 

The Senate rejects the invitation for our country to join the League of Nations. 
First radio broadcaisting station established. 

Wairren G. Harding inaugurated ais President, March 4. 

Immigration restricted. 

Washington Conference for the limitation of armaments. 

Calvin Coolidge inaugurated as President, August 3. 

Immigration further restricted. 

Robert Dollar’s liners provide round-the-world tours. 

Charles A. Lindbergh makes solo flight across the Atlantic, May 20-21. 

The Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact signed, August 27. 

Herbert Hoover inaugurated, March 4. 

Stock market crash, October 24. 

Japan invades Manchuria. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation established, January 22. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt inaugurated, March 4. 

Tennessee Valley Authority created. May 18. 

Securities Act, June 16. 

National Recovery Act, approved by the President June 16. 

Italy attacks Ethiopia. 

Independence promised to the Philippines. 

Supreme Court declares the National Recovery Act unconstitutional, May 27. 
Wagner Act. 

Social Security Act, August 14. 

Committee for Industrial Organization founded by John L. Lewis; reorganized 
as the Congress of Industrial Organizations in November, 1938. 
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1938-1939 Hitler begins to make conquests. 

1939 France and Great Britain declare war against Germany, September 3. 

Neutrality Act of 1939, November 4. 

1940 Naval and air bases acquired from Great Britain, September 2. 

Selective Service and Training Act, September 16. 

1941 President Roosevelt inaugurated for a third term, January 20. 

Lend-Lease Act, March 11. 

Penicillin first used on human beings. 

Atlantic Charter drawn up by Roosevelt and Churchill, August 9-10. 

Attack on Pearl Harbor begins Japanese war on the United States, December 7. 
War against the United States declared by Germany and Italy, December 11, 

1942 Naval battle of Coral Sea, May 7-8. 

Battle for Midway Island, June 6. 

American forces landed in North Africa, November 7. 

Battle of Guadalcanal, November 13-15. 

1943 Sicily invaded, July 10, and Italy invaded, September 3. 

1944 American and British forces began the invasion of France, June 6. 

U. S. forces took the Marianas Islands, June-July. 

World financial conference at Bretton Woods, July. Dumbarton Oaks Confer¬ 
ence, August. 

American forces took Leyte in the Philippines, December 25. 

1945 President Roosevelt inaugurated for a fourth term, January 20. 

Recovery of most of Luzon, and other Philippine Islands, January-May. 

Battle of Iwo Jima, February 19-March 16. 

Act of Chapultepec, February-March. 

Death of President Roosevelt, and inauguration of Harry S. Truman as President, 
April 12. 

Okinawa campaign ended, June 21. 

San Francisco Conference of United Nations, April 25 to June 26. 

Unconditional surrender of Germany, May 7. 

United States Senate overwhelmingly approves United Nations Charter, July 28. 
Atomic bombs used against Japan, August 6. 

Unconditional surrender of Japan, August 14-Septembcr. 

1946 Atomic Energy Commission provided for by Congress, June 4. 

Philippine Republic made independent, July 4. 

Nazi leaders convicted at Nuremberg, October 16. 

Republican victory in election of members to the Eightieth Congress, November 5. 
United Nations site in New York approved, December 14. 

1947 Senate passes Greek-Turkish aid bill, April 22. 

Marshall Plan for Europe announced, June 5. 

Taft-Hartley labor law enacted, June 23. 

Department of National Defense consolidates Army and Navy, July 26. 
Hemisphere Defense Treaty signed at Rio de Janeiro, September 2. 
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From a Facsimile of the original parchment 


IN CONGRESS, JULY 4, 1776 
THE UNANIMOUS DECLARATION 
OF THE THIRTEEN 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

When in the Course of human events, 
it becomes necessary for one people to dis¬ 
solve the political bands which have con¬ 
nected them with another, and to assume 
among the powers of the earth, the separate 
and equal station to which the Laws of Nature 
and of Nature’s God entitle them, a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation.We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty and the 
pursuit of Happiness, — That to secure these 
rights, Governments are instituted among 
Men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. — That whenever 
any Form of Government becomes destruc¬ 
tive of these ends, it is the Right of the People 
to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
Government, laying its foundation on such 
principles and organizing its powers in such 
form, as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their Safety and Happiness. Prudence, 
indeed, will dictate that Governments long 
established should not be changed for light 
and transient causes; and accordingly all ex¬ 
perience hath shewn, that mankind are more 
disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, 
than to right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accustomed. But 
when a long train of abuses and usurpations, 
pursuing invariably the same Object evinces 
a design to reduce them under absolute 
Despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, 


to throw off such Government, and to pro¬ 
vide new Guards for their future security. 
— Such has been the patient sufferance of 
these Colonies; and such is now the necessity 
which constrains them to alter their former 
Systems of Government. The history of the 
present King of Great Britain is a history of 
repeated injuries and usurpations, all having 
in direct object the establishment of an abso¬ 
lute Tyranny over these States. To prove 
this, let Facts be submitted to a candid 
world. — He has refused his Assent to Laws, 
the most wholesome and necessary for the 
public good. — He has forbidden his Gov¬ 
ernors to pass Laws of immediate and pressing 
importance, unless suspended in their opera¬ 
tion till his Assent should be obtained; and 
when so suspended, he has utterly neglected 
to attend to them. — He has refused to pass 
other Laws for the accommodation of large 
districts of people, unless those people would 
relinquish the right of Representation in the 
Legislature, a right inestimable to them and 
formidable to tyrants only. — He has called 
together legislative bodies at places unusual, 
uncomfortable, and distant from the de¬ 
pository of their public Records, for the sole 
purpose of fatiguing them into compliance 
with his measures. — He has dissolved Repre¬ 
sentative Houses repeatedly, for opposing 
with manly firmness his invasions on the rights 
of the people. — He has refused for a long 
time, after such dissolutions, to cause others to 
be elected; whereby the Legislative powers, 
incapable of Annihilation, have returned to 
the People at large for their exercise; the 
State remaining in the mean time exposed to 
all the dangers of invasion from without, and 
convulsions within. — He has endeavoured 
to prevent the population of these States; to 
that purpose obstructing the Laws to Nat* 
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uralizatimi of Foreigners; refusing to pass 
others to encourage their migrations hither, 
and raising the conditions of new Appropria* 
dons of Lands. — He has obstructed the 
Administration of Justice, by refusing his 
Assent to Laws for establishing Judiciary 
powers. — He has made Judges dependent on 
his Will alone, for the tenure of their offices, 
and the amount and payment of their sal¬ 
aries. — He has erected a multitude of New 
Offices, and sent hither swarms of Officers to 
harrass our people, and eat out their sub¬ 
stance. — He has kept among us, in times of 
peace. Standing Armies without the Consent 
of our legislatures. — He has affected to 
render the Military independent of and 
superior to the Civil power. — He has com¬ 
bined with others to subject us to a jurisdic¬ 
tion foreign to our constitution, and un¬ 
acknowledged by our laws; giving his Assent 
to their Acts of pretended Legislation: — For 
quartering large bodies of armed troops 
among us: — For protecting them, by a 
mock Trial, from punishment for any Murders 
which they should commit on the Inhabitants 
of these States; — For cutting off our Trade 
with all parts of the world: — For imposing 
Taxes on us without our Consent: — For 
depriving us in many cases, of the benefits of 
Trial by Jury: — For transporting us beyond 
Seas to be tried for pretended offences: — 
For abolishing the free System of English 
Laws in a neighbouring Province, establishing 
therein an Arbitrary government, and en¬ 
larging its Boundaries, so as to render it at 
once an example and fit instrument for intro¬ 
ducing the same absolute rule into these 
Colonies: — For taking away our Charters, 
abolishing our most valuable Laws, and 
altering fundamentally the Forms of our 
Governments: — For suspending our own 
Legislatures, and declaring themselves in¬ 
vested with power to legislate for us in ail 
cases whatsoever. — He has abdicated Gov¬ 
ernment here, by declaring us out of his 
Protection and waging War against us. — 
He has plundered our seas, ravaged our 
Coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed the 
lives oi our people. — He is at this time 
transporting large Armies of fcareign Mer¬ 


cenaries to compleat the works of death, 
desolation and tyranny, already begun with 
circumstances of Cruelty & perfidy scarcely 
paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and 
totally unworthy the Head of a civilized 
nation. — He has constrained our fellow 
Citizens taken Captive on the high Seas to 
bear Arms against their Country, to become 
the executioners of their friends and Brethren, 
or to fall themselves by their Hands. — He 
has excited domestic insurrections amongst 
us, and has endeavoured to bring on the 
inhabitants of our frontiers, the merciless 
Indian Savages, whose known rule of war¬ 
fare, is an imdistinguished destruction of all 
ages, sexes and conditions. In every stage of 
these Oppressions We have Petitioned for 
Redress in the most humble terms: Our 
repeated Petitions have been answered only 
by repeated injury. A Prince, whose char¬ 
acter is thus marked by every act which may 
define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a 
free people. Nor have We been wanting in 
attentions to our British brethren. We have 
warned them from time to time of attempts 
by their legislature to extend an unwarranta¬ 
ble jurisdiction over us. We have reminded 
them of the circumstances of our emigration 
and settlement here. We have appealed to 
their native justice and magnanimity, and 
wc have conjured them by the tics of our 
common kindred to disavow these usurpa¬ 
tions, which, would inevitably interrupt our 
connections and correspondence. They too 
have been deaf to the voice of justice and of 
consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce 
in the necessity, which denounces our Separa¬ 
tion, and hold them, as we hold the rest of 
mankind, Enemies in War, in Peace 
Friends. — 

We, Therefore, the Representatives of 
the United States of America, in General 
Congress, Assembled, appealing to the Su¬ 
preme Judge of the world for the rectitude of 
our intentions, do, in the Name, and by 
Authority of the good People of these Col¬ 
onies, solemnly publish and declare. That 
these United Colonies are, and of Right ought 
to be, Free and Independent States; that they 
are Absdved from all Allegiance to the 
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British Crown, and that all political connec¬ 
tion between them and the State of Great 
Britain, is and ought to be totally dissolved; 
and that as Free and Independent States, 
they have full Power to levy War, conclude 
Peace, contract Alliances, establish Com¬ 
merce, and to do all other Acts and Things 


which Independent States may right do, 
And for the support of this Declaration, ^th 
a firm reliance on the protection of divine 
Providence, we mutually pledge to each other 
our Lives, our Fortunes and our sacred 
Honor. 

JOHN HANCOCK 


[Signatures of representatives of the thirteen States, added August 2, 1776.] 


J^EW HAMPSHIRE 
Jmah Bartlett 
William Whipple 
Matthew Thornton 

MASSACHUSETTS BAY 
Samuel Adams 
John Adams 
Robert Treat Paine 
Elbridge Gerry 

RHODE ISLAND 
Stephen Hopkins 
William Ellery 

CONNECTICUT 
Roger Sherman 
Samuel Huntington 
William Williams 
Oliver Wolcott 

NEW YORK 
William Floyd 
Philip Livingston 
Francis Lewis 
Lewis Morris 


NEW JERSEY 
Richard Stockton 
John Witherspoon 
Francis Hopkinson 
John Hart 
Abraham Clark 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Robert Morris 
Benjamin Rush 
Benjamin Franklin 
John Morton 
George Clymer 
James Smith 
George Taylor 
James Wilson 
George Ross 

DELAWARE 
Caesar Rodney 
George Read 
Thomas McKean 

MARYLAND 
Samuel Chase 
William Paca 


Thomas Stone 

Charles Carroll^ of Carrollton 
VIRGINIA 
George Wythe 
Richard Henry Lee 
Thomas J^erson 
Benjamin Harrison 
Thomas Nelson^ Jun. 
Francis Ughtfoot Lee 
Carter Braxton 
NORTH CAROLINA 
William Hooper 
Joseph Hewes 
John Penn 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Edward Rutledge 
Thomas Heyward^ Jun, 
Thomas Lynchy Jun, 

Arthur Middleton 
GEORGIA 
Button Gwinnett 
Lyman Hall 
George Walton 



CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 

From the Constitution in the DepCirtment of State, except the headings 
in bold-faced type, which are inserted for the reader's convenience 


Preamble. We the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to our¬ 
selves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America. 


ARTICLE I 

LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 
Section 1. Congress 

Legislative powers vested. All legislative 
powers herein granted shall be vested in a 
Congress of the United States, which shall 
consist of a Senate and House of Representa¬ 
tives. 

Section 2. House of Representatives 

1. Composition; term; election. The 

House of Representatives shall be composed of 
members chosen every second year by the 
people of the seversd States, and the electors 
in each State shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature. 

2. Qualifications. No person shall be a 
representative who shall not have attained to 
the age of twenty-five years, and been seven 
years a citizen of the United States, and who 
shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of 
that State in which he shall be chosen. 

3. Apportionment of representatives 
and direct taxes. Representatives and direct 
taxes shall be apportioned among the several 
States which may be included within this 
Union, according to their respective numbers, 
which shall be determined by adding to the 
whole number of free persons, including those 
bound to service for a term of years, and ex¬ 
cluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of all 
other persons.^ The actual enumeration shall 

^Modified by the 14th and Idtb Amendmefits. 


be made within three years after the first 
meeting of the Congress of the United States, 
and within every subsequent term of ten 
years, in such manner as they shall by law 
direct. The number of representatives shall 
not exceed one for every thirty thousand, but 
each State shall have at least one representa¬ 
tive; and until such enumeration shall be 
made, the State of New Hampshire shall be 
entitled to choose three, Massachusetts eight, 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations 
one, Connecticut five, New York six, New 
Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, Delaware 
one, Maryland six, Virginia ten, North Caro¬ 
lina five. South Carolina five, and Georgia 
three. 

4. Filling vacancies. When vacancies 
happen in the representation from any State, 
the executive authority thereof shall issue writs 
of election to fill such vacancies. 

5. Officers; impeachment. The House of 
Representatives shall choose their speaker 
and other officers, and shall have the sole 
power of impeachment. 

Section 3. Senate 

1. Composition; term. The Senate of the 
United States shall be composed of two sena¬ 
tors from each State, chosen [by the legisla¬ 
ture thereof] ^ for six years; and each senator 
shall have one vote. 

2. Classification. Immediately after they 
shall be assembled in consequence of the first 
election, they shall be divided as equally as 

> Superseded by the 17th Amendment. 
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may be into three classes. The seats of the 
senators of the first class shall be vacated at 
the expiration of the second year, of the sec¬ 
ond class at the expiration of the fourth year, 
and of the third class at the expiration of the 
sixth year, so that one third may be chosen 
every second year; [and if vacancies happen 
by resignation, or otherwise during the recess 
of the legislature of any State, the executive 
thereof may make temporary appointments 
until the next meeting of the legislature, 
which shall then fill such vacancies.] ^ 

3. Qualifications. No person shall be a 
senator who shall not have attained to the 
age of thirty years, and been nine years a 
citizen of the United States, and who shall 
not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that 
State for which he shall be chosen. 

4. President of Senate. The Vice Presi¬ 
dent of the United States shall be President 
of the Senate, but shall have no vote, unless 
they be equally divided. 

5. Other officers. The Senate shall choose 
ihcir other officers, and also a president pro 
tempore, in the absence of the Vice President, 
or when he shall exercise the office of Presi¬ 
dent of tlic United States. 

6. Trial of impeachments. The Senate 
shall have the sole power to try all impeach¬ 
ments. When sitting for that purpose, they 
shall be on oath or affirmation. When the 
President of the United States is tried, the 
chief justice shall preside: and no person shall 
be convicted without the concurrence of two 
thirds of the members present. 

7. Judgment in case of conviction. Judg¬ 
ment in cases of impeachment shall not ex¬ 
tend further than to removal from office, and 
disqualification to hold and enjoy any office 
of honor, trust or profit under the United 
States: but the party convicted shall never¬ 
theless be liable and subject to indictment, 
trial, judgment and punishment, according 
to law. 

Section 4. Both Houses 

1. Regulation of elections. The times, 
places, and manner of holding elections for 
senators and representatives, shall be pre- 

^ Superseded by the 17th Amendment. 
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scribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time 
by law make or alter such regulations, except 
as to the places of choosing senators. 

2. Meeting of Congress. The Congress 
shall assemble at least once in every year, 
[and such meeting shall be on the first Mon¬ 
day in December, unless they shall by law 
appoint a different day.] ^ 

Section 5. The Houses Separately 

1. Admission of members; quorum. Each 
House shall be the judge of the elections, re¬ 
turns and qualifications of its own members, 
and a majority of each shall constitute a 
quorum to do business; but a smaller number 
may adjourn from day to day, and may be 
authorized to compel the attendance of ab¬ 
sent members, in such manner, and under 
such penalties as each House may provide. 

2. Rules of proceeding. Each House may 
determine the rules of its proceedings, punish 
its members for disorderly behavior, and, 
with the concurrence of two thirds, expel a 
member. 

3. Journal. Each House shall keep a jour¬ 
nal of its proceedings, and from time to time 
publish the same, excepting such parts as 
may in their judgment require secrecy; and 
the yeas and nays of the members of either 
House on any question shall, at the desire of 
one fifth of those present, be entered on the 
journal. 

4. Adjournment. Neither House, during 
the session of Congress, shall, without the 
consent of the other, adjourn for more than 
three days, nor to any other place than that 
in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 

Section 6. Privileges and Disabilities 
of Members 

1. Pay and privileges of members. The 
senators and representatives shall receive a 
compensation for their services, to be ascer¬ 
tained by law, and paid out of the Treasury 
of the United States. They shall in all cases, 
except treason, felony and breach of the 
peace, be privileged from arrest during their 
attendance at the session of their respective 

* Superseded by the 20th Amendment. 
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Houses, and in going to and returning from 
the same; and for any speech or debate in 
either House, they shall not be questioned in 
any odier place. 

2. Holding other offices prohibited* No 
senator or representative shall, during the 
time for which he was elected, be appointed 
to any civil office under the authority of the 
United States, which shall have been created, 
or the emoluments thereof shall have been 
increased during such time; and no p>erson 
holding any office under the United States 
shall be a member of either House during his 
continuance in office. 

Section 7. Method of Making Laws 

1. Revenue bills. All bills for raising reve¬ 
nue shall originate in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives; but the Senate may propose or 
concur with amendments as on other bills. 

2. How bills become laws. Every bill 
which shall have passed the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives and the Senate, shall, before it be¬ 
come a law, be presented to the President of 
the United States; if he approve he shall sign 
it, but if not he shall return it, with his objec¬ 
tions to that House in which it shall have 
originated, who shall enter the objections at 
large on their journal, and proceed to recon¬ 
sider it. If after such reconsideration two 
thirds of that House shall agree to pass the 
bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec¬ 
tions, to the other House, by which it shall 
likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by 
two thirds of that House, it shall become a 
law. But in all such cases the votes of both 
Houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, 
and the names of the persons voting for and 
against the bill shall be entered on the journal 
of each House respectively. If any bill shall not 
be returned by the President within ten days 
(Sundays excepted) after it shall have been 
presented to him, the same shall be a law, 
in like manner as if he had signed it, unless 
the Congress by their adjournment prevent 
its return, in which case it shall not be a law. 

3. The PretideuPs approval or disap¬ 
proval (veto power). Every order, resolu¬ 
tion, or vote to which the concurrence of the 


Senate and House of Representatives may be 
necessary (except on a question of adjourn¬ 
ment) shall be presented to the President of 
the United States; and before the same shall 
take effect, shall be approved by him, or being 
disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two 
thirds of the Senate and House of Representa¬ 
tives, according to the rules and limitations 
prescribed in the case of a bill. 

Section 8 . Powers Granted to Congress 

1-17. Enumerated powers. 1. The 
Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United States; but 
all duties, imposts and excises shall be uni¬ 
form throughout the United States; 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the 
United States; 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign na¬ 
tions, and among the several States, and with 
the Indian tribes; 

4. To establish an uniform rule of natu¬ 
ralization, and uniform laws on the subject of 
bankruptcies through the United States; 

5. To coin money, regulate tlie value 
thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the stand¬ 
ard of weights and measures; 

6. To provide for the punishment of coun¬ 
terfeiting the securities and current coin of 
the United States; 

7. To establish post offices and post roads; 

8. To promote the progress of science and 
useful arts by securing for limited times to 
authors and inventors the exclusive right to 
their respective writings and discoveries; 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the 
Supreme Court; 

10. To define and punish piracies and felo¬ 
nies committed on the high seas, and offenses 
against the law of nations; 

11. To declare war, grant letters of 
marque and reprisal, and make rules concern¬ 
ing captures on land and water; 

12. To raise and support armies, but no 
appropriation of money to that use shall be 
for a longer term than two years; 

13. To provide and maintain a navy; 
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14. To make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces; 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia 
to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections and repel invasions; 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, 
and disciplining the militia, and for governing 
such part of them as may be employed in the 
service of the United States, reserving to the 
States respectively the appointment of the 
officers, and the authority of training the 
militia according to the discipline prescribed 
by Congress; 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation in ail 
cases whatsoever, over such district (not ex¬ 
ceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession 
of particular States and the acceptance of 
Congress, become the seat of the government 
of the United States, and to exercise like 
authority over all places purchcised by the 
consent of the legislature of the State in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, 
magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and other 
needful buildings; and 

18. Implied powers. To make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for carry¬ 
ing into execution the foregoing powers, and 
all other powers vested by this Constitution 
in the government of the United States, or in 
any department or officer thereof.^ 

Section 9. Powers Forbidden to the 
United States* 

1-6. Prohibitions on Congress. 1. The 
migration or importation of such persons as 
any of the States now existing shall think 
proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by 
the Congress prior to the year one thousand 
eight hundred and eight, but a tax or duty 
may be imposed on such importation, not 
exceeding ten dollars for each person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in cases 
of rebellion or invasion the public safety may 
require it. 

3. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law 
shall be passed. 

1 The 80 -caJled Elastic Clause’’ of the Constitution. 

*For other powers forbidden to the United States, see 
Amendments i to 10. 


4. No capitation, or other direct, tax aball 
be laid, unless in proportion to the census or 
enumeration herein befm directed to be 
taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles 
exported from any State. 

6. No preference shall be given by any 
regulation of commerce or revenue to the 
ports of one State over those of another: nor 
shall vessels bound to, or from, one State be 
obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in 
another. 

7. Public money, how drawn. No 
money shall be drawn from the treasury, but 
in consequence of appropriations made by 
law; and a regular statement and account of 
the receipts and expenditures of all public 
money shall be published from time to time. 

8. Titles of nobility prohibited. No 
title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
States: and no person holding any office of 
profit or trust under them, shall, without the 
consent of the Congress, accept of any pres¬ 
ent, emolument, office, or title of any kind 
whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign 
State. 

Section 10. Powers Forbidden 
to States 

1. Absolute prohibitions on the states. 

No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation; grant letters of marque and 
reprisal; coin money; emit bills of credit; 
make anything but gold and silver coin a ten¬ 
der in payment of debts; pass any bill of 
attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing 
the obligation of contracts, or grant any title 
of nobility. 

2. States not to levy duties. No State 
shall, without the consent of the Congress, 
lay any imposts or duties on imports or ex¬ 
ports, except what may be absolutely neces¬ 
sary for executing its inspection laws: and 
the net produce of all duties and imposts laid 
by any State on imports or exports, shall be 
for the use of the treasiuy of the United 
States; and all such laws shall be subject to 
the revision and control of the Congress. 

3. Other prohibition! on the states. No 
State shall, without the consent of Congress, 
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lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops, or ships 
of war in time of peace, enter into any agree¬ 
ment or compact with another State, or with 
a foreign power, or engage in war, unless 
actually invaded, or in such imminent danger 
as will not admit of delay. 

ARTICLE II 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
Section 1 . President and Vice-President 

1, Executive power vested; term of 
President. The executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States of 
America. He shall hold his office during the 
term of four years, and, together with the Vice 
President, chosen for the same term, be elected 
as follows: 

2. Electors. Each State shall appoint, in 
such manner as the legislature thereof may 
direct, a number of electors, equal to the 
whole number of senators and representatives 
to which the State may be entitled in the 
Congress: but no senator or representative, 
or person holding an office of trust or profit 
under the United States, shall be appointed 
an elector. 

Former method of electing President and 
Vice-President.^ [The electors shall meet in 
their respective States, and vote by ballot for 
two persons, of whom one at least shall not 
be an inhabitant of the same State with them¬ 
selves. And they shall make a list of all the 
persons voted for, and of the number of votes 
for each; which list they shall sign and certify, 
and transmit sealed to the seat of the govern¬ 
ment of the United States, directed to the 
president of the Senate. The president of the 
Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, open all the 
certificates, and the votes shall then be 
counted. The person having the greatest 
number of votes shall be the President, if 
such number be a majority of the whole num¬ 
ber of electors appointed; and if there be 
more than one who have such majority, and 
have an equal number of votes, then the 
House of Representatives shall immediately 
choose by ballot one of them for President; 
and if no person have a majority, then from 

^ This paragraph is superseded by the 12th Amendment. 


the five highest on the list the said house 
shall in like manner choose the President. 
But in choosing the President, the votes shall 
be taken by States, the representation from 
each State having one vote; a quorum for 
this purpose shall consist of a member or 
members from two thirds of the States, and 
a majority of all the States shall be necessary 
to a choice. In every case, after the choice 
of the President, the person having the great¬ 
est number of votes of the electors shall be 
the Vice President. But if there should re¬ 
main two or more who have equal votes, the 
Senate shall choose from them by ballot the 
Vice President.] 

3. Time of elections. The Congress may 
determine the time of choosing the electors, 
and the day on which they shall give their 
votes; which day shall be the same through¬ 
out the United States. 

4. Qualifications of the President. No 
person except a natural born citizen, or a citi¬ 
zen of the United States, at the time of the 
adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible 
to the office of President; neither shall any per¬ 
son be eligible to that office who shall not 
have attained to the age of thirty-five years, 
and been fourteen years a resident within the 
United States. 

5. Provision in case of the President’s 
disability. In case of the removal of the Presi¬ 
dent from office, or of his death, resignation, 
or inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the said office, the same shall de¬ 
volve on the Vice President, and the Con¬ 
gress may by law provide for the case of re¬ 
moval, death, resignation, or inability, both 
of the President and Vice President, declaring 
what officer shall then act as President, and 
such officer shall act accordingly, until the 
disability be removed, or a President shall 
be elected. 

6. The President’s salary. The President 
shall, at stated times, receive for his services 
a compensation, which shall neither be in- 
cre 2 ised nor diminished during the period for 
which he shall have been elected, and he shall 
not receive within that period any other 
emolument from the United States, or any 
of them. 
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7. Oath of office. Before he enter on the 
execution of his office, he shali take the fol¬ 
lowing oath or affirmation: — “I do solemnly 
swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute 
the office of President of the United States, 
and will to the best of my ability, preserve, 
protect and defend the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

Section 2. Powers of the President 

1. Military powers; reprieves and par¬ 
dons. The President shall be commander in 
chief of the army and navy of the United 
States, and of the militia of the several States, 
when called into the actual service of the 
United States; he may require the opinion, in 
writing, of the principal officer in each of the 
executive departments, upon any subject re¬ 
lating to the duties of their respective offices, 
and he shall have power to grant reprieves 
and pardons for offenses against the United 
States, except in cases of impeachment. 

2. Treaties; appointments. He shall 
have power, by and with the advice and con¬ 
sent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided 
two thirds of the senators present concur; and 
he shall nominate, and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, shall appoint am¬ 
bassadors, other public ministers and consuls, 
judges of the Supreme Court, and all other 
officers of the United States, who^e appoint¬ 
ments are not herein otherwise provided for, 
and which shall be established by law: but 
the Congress may by law vest the appoint¬ 
ment of such inferior officers, as they think 
proper, in the President alone, in the courts 
of law, or in the heads of departments. 

3. Filling vacancies. The President shall 
have power to fill up all vacancies that may 
happen during the recess of the Senate, by 
granting commissions which shall expire at 
the end of their next session. 

Section 3. Other Powers and Duties 

Messages; extra sessions; receiving am¬ 
bassadors; execution of laws. He shall from 
time to time give to the Congress informa¬ 
tion of the state of the Union, and recommend 
to their consideration such measures as he 
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shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, 
on extraordinary occasions, convene both 
Houses, or cither of them, and in case of 
disagreement between them with respect to 
the time of adjournment, he may adjourn 
them to such time as he shall think proper; 
he shall receive ambassadors and other public 
ministers; he shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed, and shall commission all 
the officers of the United States. 

Section 4. Impeachment 

How officers may be removed. The Presi¬ 
dent, Vice President, and all civil officers of 
the United States, shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for, and conviction of, 
treason, bribery, or other high crimes and 
misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE III 
JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT 
Section 1. Federal Courts 

Judicial power vested; judges. The judi¬ 
cial power of the United States shall be vested 
in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to time 
ordain and establish. The judges, both of the 
Supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their 
offices during good behavior, and shall, at 
stated times, receive for their services, a com¬ 
pensation which shall not be diminished 
during their continuance in office. 

Section 2. Jurisdiction of United 
States Courts 

1. Federal courts in general. The judi¬ 
cial power shall extend to all cases, in law and 
equity, arising under this Constitution, the 
laws of the United States, and treaties made, 
or which shall be made, under their authority; 
— to all cases affecting ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls; — to all cases of 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; — to 
controversies to which the United States 
shall be a party; — to controversies between 
two or more States; — between a State and 
citizens of another State — between citizens 

1 The llth Amcndmcrtt restricts this clause to apply only 
to suits fay a state against citisens of another state. 
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of different States, — between citizens of the 
same State claiming lands tinder grants of 
different States, and between a State, or the 
citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens 
or subjects* 

2* Supreme G>urt. In all cases affecting 
ambassadors, other public ministers and con¬ 
suls, and those in which a State shall be party, 
the Supreme Court shall have original juris¬ 
diction. In all the other cases before men¬ 
tioned, the Supreme Court shall have appel¬ 
late jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with 
such exceptions, and under such regulations 
as the Congress shall make. 

3. Rules respecting trials. The trial of 
all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, 
shall be by jury; and such trial shall be held in 
the State where the said crimes shall have been 
committed; but when not committed within 
any State, the trial shall be at such place or 
places as the Congress may by law have 
directed. 

Section 3. Treason 

1. Treason defined; evidence neces¬ 
sary. Treason against the United States, shall 
consist only in levying war against them, or in 
adhering to their enemies, giving them aid 
and comfort. No person shall be convicted of 
treason unless on the testimony of two wit¬ 
nesses to the same overt act, or on confession 
in open court. 

2. How punished. The Congress shall 
have power to declare the punishment of 
treason, but no attainder of treason shall 
work corruption of blood, or forfeiture except 
during the life of tlie person attainted. 

ARTICLE IV 

RELATIONS OF THE STATES 

Section 1 . Credit to Acts, Records, and 
Court Proceedings 

Interstate comity. Full faith and credit 
shall be given in each State to the public 
acts, records, and judicial proceedings of 
every other State. And the Congress may 
by general laws prescribe the manner in 
which such acts, records, and proceedings 
shall be proved, and the eflfect thereof. 


Sbqtion 2. Duties of States to States 

1. Privileges of citizens of states. The 
citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States. 

2. Extradition. A person charged in any 
State with treason, felony, or other crime, 
who shall flee from justice, and be found in 
another State, shall on demand of the execu¬ 
tive authority of the State from which he 
fled, be delivered up to be removed to the 
State having jurisdiction of the crime. 

3. Fugitive slaves. No person held to 
service or labor in one State, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, in con¬ 
sequence of any law or regulation therein, be 
discharged from such service or labor, but 
shall be delivered up on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor may be duc.^ 

Section 3. New States and Territories 

1. New states, how formed and ad¬ 
mitted. New States may be admitted by the 
Congress into this Union; but no new State 
shall be formed or erected within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of any other State; nor any State be 
formed by the junction of two or more States, 
or parts of States, without the consent of the 
legislatures of the States concerned as well as 
of the Congress. 

2. Power of Congress over territory and 
property. The Congress shall have power to 
dispose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States; and 
nothing in this Constitution shall be so con¬ 
strued as to prejudice any claims of the 
United States, or of any particular State. 

Section 4. Protection to the States 

Republican government; protection 
against invasion and rebellion. The United 
States shadl guarantee to every State in this 
Union a republican form of government, and 
shall protect each of them against invasion; 
and on application of the legislature, or of the 
executive (when the legislature cannot be 
convened) against domestic violence. 

^This clause was practically superseded the 13tli 
Amendment. 
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ARTICLE V 
AMENDMENTS 

How the Constitution may be amended. 

The Congress, whenever two thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution, or, on the 
application of the legislatures of two thirds 
of the several States, shall call a convention 
for proposing amendments, which, in cither 
case, shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
poses, as part of this Constitution, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three fourths of 
the several States, or by conventions in three 
fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode 
of ratification may be proposed by the Con¬ 
gress; Provided that no amendment which 
may be made prior to the year one thousand 
eight hundred and eight shall in any manner 
affeci the first and fourth clauses in the ninth 
section of the first article; and that no State, 
without its consent, shall be deprived of its 
equal suffrage in the Senate. 

ARTICLE VI 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 

1. Validity of debts recognized. All 

debts contracted and engagements entered 
into, before the adoption of this Constitution, 
shall be as valid against the United States 
under this Constitution, as under the Con¬ 
federation. 

2. Supreme law of the land. This Con¬ 
stitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shaill be made in pursuance thereof; 
and all treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the land; and the 
judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the Constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

3. Official oath. The senators and repre¬ 
sentatives before mentioned, and the mem¬ 
bers of the several State legislatures, zmd all 
executive and judicial officers, both of the 
United States, and of the several States, 
shall be bound by oath or affirmation to sup¬ 
port this Constitution; but no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to auiy 
office or public trust under the United States. 


ARTICLE VII 

RATIFICATION OF THE 
CONSTITUTION 

When the Constitution should go into 
effect. The ratification of the conventions of 
nine States shall be sufficient for the estab¬ 
lishment of this Constitution between the 
States so ratifying the same. 

Done in Convention by the unanimous con¬ 
sent of the States present the seventeenth 
day of September in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
seven, and of the independence of the 
United States of America the twelfth. In 
witness whereof we have hereunto sub¬ 
scribed our names, 

Go: Washington — 

Presidt. and Deputy from Virginia. 
(Signed also by thirty-eight other dele¬ 
gates, from twelve states.) 

AMENDMENTS TO THE 
CONSTITUTION 

ARTICLES I-X^ 

BILL OF RIGHTS 

ARTICLE I 

Freedom of religion, speech, the press, 
and of assembly and petition. Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, 
or of the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the 
government for a redress of grievances. 

ARTICLE n 

Right to bear arms. A well regulated 
militia, being necessary to the security of a 
{cee State, the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms, shall not be infringed. 

ARTICLE m 

Quartering of troops. No soldier shall, in 
time of peace, be quartered in any house, 
without the consent of the owner, nor in time 
of war, but in a manner to be prescribed by 
law. 

i The first ten Amendments were adopted in 1791. 
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ARTICLE IV 

Protection against search. The right of the 
people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, shall not be violated, 
and no warrants shall issue, but upon prob^ 
able cause, supported by oath or affirmation, 
and particularly describing the place to be 
searched, and the persons or things to be 
seized. 

ARTICLE V 

The individual guaranteed protection in 
trials and the right to his life, liberty, and 
property. No person shall be held to answer 
for a capital, or otherwise infamous crime, 
unless on a presentment or indictment of a 
grand jury, except in cases arising in the land 
or naval forces, or in the militia, when in 
actual service in time of war or public danger; 
nor shall any person be subject for the same 
offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or 
limb; nor shall be compelled in any criminal 
case to be a witness against himself, nor be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law; nor shall private property 
be taken for public use without just com¬ 
pensation. 

ARTICLE VI 

Rights of an accused person in criminal 
cases. In all criminal prosecutions, the ac¬ 
cused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and 
public trial, by an impartial jury of the State 
and district wherein the crime shall have 
been committed, which district shall have 
been previously ascertained by law, and to 
be informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation; to be confronted with the wit¬ 
nesses against him; to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, 
and to have the assistance of counsel for his 
defense. 

ARTICLE Vn 

Suits at common law. In suits at common 
law, where the value in controversy shall 
exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by 
jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried by 
a jury shall be otherwise refixamined in any 
court of the United States, than according 
to the rules of the common law. 


ARTICLE vm 

Bail, fines, punishment. Excessive bail 
shall not be required, nor excessive fines im¬ 
posed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 
inflicted. 

ARTICLE IX 

Regarding rights not enumerated. The 

enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny or dis¬ 
parage others retained by the people. 

ARTICLE X 

Powers reserved to states and the people. 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 

ARTICLE Xn 

STATES NOT TO BE SUED 

Amendment to Article UI, Section 2, 
Clause 1. The judicial power of the United 
States shall not be construed to extend to any 
suit in law or equity, commenced or prose¬ 
cuted against one of the United States, by 
citizens of another State, or by citizens or 
subjects of any foreign State. 

ARTICLE XII2 

ELECTION OF PRESIDENT 
AND VICE-PRESIDENT 

Amendment to Article II, Section 1, 
Clause 2. The electors shall meet in their re¬ 
spective States, and vote by ballot for Presi¬ 
dent and Vice President, one of whom, at 
least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves; they shall name in their 
ballots the person voted for as President, and 
in distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice 
President, and they shall make distinct lists 
of all persons voted for as President and of all 
persons voted for as Vice President, and of 
the number of votes for each, which lists they 
shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to 
the seat of government of the United States, 
directed to the president of the Senate; — 
The president of the Senate shall, in the 

> Adopted in 1798. 

* Adopted in 1804. 
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presence of the Senate and House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, open all the certificates and the 
votes shall then be counted; — The person 
having the greatest number of votes for 
President shall be the President, if such num¬ 
ber be a majority of the whole number of 
electors appointed; and if no person have 
such majority, then from the persons having 
the highest numbers not exceeding three on 
the list of those voted for as President, the 
House of Representatives shall choose imme¬ 
diately, by ballot, the President. But in 
choosing the President, the votes shall be 
taken by States, the representation from 
each State having one vote; a quorum for this 
purpose shall consist of a member or mem¬ 
bers from two thirds of the States, and a 
majority of all the States shall be necessary 
to a choice. And if the House of Representa¬ 
tives shall not choose a President whenever 
the right of choice shall devolve upon them, 
[before the fourth day of March next follow¬ 
ing,]^ then the Vice President shall act as 
President, as in the case of the death or 
other constitutional disability of the Presi¬ 
dent. The p)crson having the greatest num¬ 
ber of votes as Vice President shall be the 
Vice President, if such number be a majority 
of the whole number of electors appointed, 
and if no person have a majority, then from 
the two highest numbers on the list, the 
Senate shall choose the Vice President; a 
quorum for the purpose shall consist of two 
thirds of the whole number of senators, and 
a majority of the whole number shall be 
necessary to a choice. But no person consti¬ 
tutionally ineligible to the office of President 
shall be eligible to that of Vice President of 
the United States. 

ARTICLE XIIP 

SLAVERY ABOLISHED 

SECTION 1 

Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted, 
shall exist within the United States, or any 
place subject to their jurisdiction. 

1 Chiuiged by 20th Amendment. 

* Adopted iti 1865. 


SECTION 2 

Congress shall have power to ehforcc this 
article by appropriate legislation. 

ARTICLE XIV* 

PROTECTION OF FREEDMEN, ETC 

SECTION 1 

Definition of citizen; states shall not 
abridge privileges of citizens. All persons 
born or naturalized in the United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, arc citi¬ 
zens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside. No State shall make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the privi¬ 
leges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any State deprive any per¬ 
son of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law; nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws. 

SECTION 2 

Apportionment of representatives. Rep¬ 
resentatives shall be apportioned among the 
several States according to their respective 
numbers, counting the whole number of per¬ 
sons in each State, excluding Indians not 
taxed. But when the right to vote at any 
election for the choice of electors for President 
and Vice President of the United States, rep¬ 
resentatives in Congress, the executive and 
judicial officers of a State, or the members of 
the legislature thereof, is denied to any of 
the male inhabitants of such State, being 
twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the 
United States, or in any way abridged, ex¬ 
cept for participation in rebellion, or other 
crime, the basis of representation therein 
shall be reduced in the proportion which the 
number of such male citizens shall bear to 
the whole number of male citizens twenty-one 
years of age in such State. 

SECTION 3 

Loss of political privileges. No person 
shall be a senator or representative in Con¬ 
gress, or elector of President and Vice Presi¬ 
dent, or hold any office, civil or military, 
under the United States, or under any State, 

> Adopted in 1868. 
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having previously ^en an oath, a 
member of CkmgresB, or as an officer of the 
United States, or as a member of any State 
legidattire, or as an executive or judicial of¬ 
ficer of any State, to support the Constitution 
of the United States, shall have engaged in 
insuirection or rebellion against the same, 
or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. 
But Congress may by a vote of two thirds of 
each House, remove such disability. 

SECTION 4 

Public debts. The validity of the public 
debt of the United States, authorized by law, 
including debts incurred for payment of pen¬ 
sions and bounties for services in suppressing 
insurrection or rebellion, shall not be ques¬ 
tioned. But neither the United States nor 
any State shall assume or pay any debt or 
obligation incurred in aid of insurrection or 
rebellion against the United States, or any 
claim for the loss or emancipation of any 
slave; but all such debts, obligations and 
claims shall be held illegal and void. 

SECTION 5 

The Congress shall have power to enforce, 
by appropriate legislation, the provisions of 
this article. 

ARTICLE XVI 

NEGRO SUFFRAGE 

SECTION 1 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servi¬ 
tude. 

SECTION 2 

The Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 

ARTICLE XVP 

INCOME TAXES 

The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes on incomes, from whatever 
source derived, without apportionment among 

1 Adopted in 1170. 

* Adopted in 1913. 


the several States, and without itfmd to 

any census or enumeration. 

ARTICLE XVIP 
ELECTION OF SENATORS 

Amendment to Article 1, Section 3, 
Clauses 1 and 2. The Senate of the United 
States shall be composed of two senators from 
each State, elected by the people thereof, for 
six years; and each senator shall have one 
vote. The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla¬ 
tures. 

When vacancies happen in the representa¬ 
tion of any State in the Senate, the executive 
authority of such State shall issue writs of 
election to fill such vacancies: Provided, 
That the legislature of any State may em¬ 
power the executive thereof to make tempo¬ 
rary appointments until the people fill the 
vacancies by election as the legislature may 
direct. 

[ARTICLE XVIIU] 

PROHIBITION 

Section 1. After one year from the ratifica¬ 
tion of this article the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of intoxicating liquors within, 
the importation thereof into, or the exporta¬ 
tion thereof from the United States and all 
territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof 
for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

Sec. 2. The Congress and the several 
States shall have concurrent power to en¬ 
force this 2 uticle by appropriate legislation. 

Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution by the legislatures 
of the several States, as provided in the 
Constitution, within seven years from the 
date of the submission hereof to the States 
by the Congress. 

ARTICLE XIX ^ 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE 

Section 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied 

3 Adopted in 1919, repealed in 1933. 

3 Adopted in 1920 
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or abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of sex. 

Sec. 2* Congress shall have power, by 
appropriate legislation, to enforce the pro¬ 
visions of this article. 

ARTICLE XXI 

PRESroENTIAL AND 
CONGRESSIONAL TERMS 

Section 1 . The terms of the President and 
Vice President shall end at noon on the 20th 
day of January, and the terms of senators 
and representatives at noon on the 3d day 
of January, of the years in which such terms 
would have ended if this article had not been 
ratified; and the temas of their successors 
shall then begin. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall assemble at 
least once in every year, and such meeting 
shall begin at noon on the 3d day of January, 
unless they shall by law appoint a different 
day. 

See. 3* If, at the time fixed for the begin¬ 
ning of the term of the President, the Presi¬ 
dent-elect shall have died, the Vice President¬ 
elect shall become President. If a President 
shall not have been chosen before the time 
fixed for the beginning of his term, or if the 
President-elect shall have failed to qualify, 
then the Vice President-elect shall act as 
President until a President shall have quali¬ 
fied; and the Congress may by law provide 
for the case wherein neither a President-elect 
nor a Vice President-elect shall have quali¬ 
fied, declaring who shall then act as Presi¬ 
dent, or the manner in which one who is to 

1 Adopted in 1933. 


act shall be selected, and such persons shall 
act accordingly until a President or Vice 
President shall have qualified. 

Sec* 4. The Congress may by law provide 
for the case of the death of any of the persons 
from whom the House of Representatives 
may choose a President whenever the right 
of choice shall have devolved upon them, and 
for the case of the death of any of the persons 
from whom the Senate may choose a Vice 
President whenever the right of choice shall 
have devolved upon them. 

Sec. 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect 
on the 15th day of October following the 
ratification of this article. 

See. 6. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution by the legislatures 
of three fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of its submission. 

ARTICLE XXU 

REPEAL OF PROHIBITION 

Section 1. The eighteenth article of amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution of the United States 
is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. The transportation or importation 
into any State, Territory, or possession of the 
LTnited States for delivery or use therein of 
intoxicating liquors, in violation of the laws 
thereof, is hereby prohibited. 

Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution by conventions in 
the several States, as provided in the Consti¬ 
tution, within seven years from the date of 
submission hereof to the States by the 
Congress. 
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TABLE OF THE STATES 


STATE 

ADMISSION 

PREVIOUS STATUS 

AREA 

8Q. 

MILES 

POPULA¬ 

TION 

1940 

CAPITAL 

REPRE¬ 

SENTA¬ 

TIVES 

IN CON¬ 
GRESS 
1943- 

195 a 

Alabama. 

22, 

Dec. 14. 1819 

Territory 

51.998 

2,832.961 

Montgomery 

9 

Arixona. 

48 

Feb. 14, 1912 

Territory 

113,956 

499,261 

Phoenix 

2 

Arkansas. 

25 

June 15, 1836 

Territory 

53,335 

1,949,387 

Little Rock 

7 

California. 

31 

Sept. 9. 1850 

Unorganized territory 

158,297 

6,907,387 

Sacramento 

23 

Colorado. 

38 

Aug. 1, 1876 

Territory 

103,948 

1,123,296 

Denver 

4 

Connecticut.... 

5 


Original state 

4,965 

1,709,242 

Hartford 

6 

Delaware. 

1 


Original state 

2,370 

266,505 

Dover 

1 

Florida. 

27 

March 3, 1845 

Territory 

58,666 

1,897,414 

Tallahassee 

6 

Georgia. 

4 



50 265 

3,123,723 


10 

Idaho. 

43 

July 3, 1890 

Territory 

83,888 

524,873 

Boise 

2 

Illinois........ 

21 

Dec. 3, 1818 

Part of Illinois Territory 

56,665 

7.897,241 

Springfield 

26 

Indiana. 

19 

Dec. 11, 1816 

Indiana Territory and part 








of Michigan Territory 

36,354 

3,427,796 

Indianapolis 

11 

Iowa. 

29 

Dec. 28, 1846 

Part of Iowa Territory 

56,147 

2,538,268 

Des Moines 

8 

Kansas. 

34 

Jan. 29. 1861 

Part of Kansas Territory 

82,158 

1,801,028 

Topeka 

6 

Kentucky. 

15 

June 1, 1792 

Part of Virginia 

40,598 

2,845.627 

Frankfort 

9 

Louisiana. 

18 

April 30, 1812 

Territory of Orleans 

48,506 

2,363,880 

Baton Rouge 

8 

Maine. 

23 

March IS, 1820 

Part of Massachusetts 

33,040 

847.226 

Augusta 

3 


7 


Original state 

12,327 

1,821,244 

Annapolis 

6 

Massachusetts . 

6 


Original state 

8,266 

4,316,721 

Boston 

14 

Michigan. 

26 

Jan. 26. 1837 

Part of Michigan Territory 

57,980 

5,256,106 

Lansing 

17 

Minnesota. 

32 

May 11, 1858 

Part of Minnesota Territory 

84,682 

2,792,300 

St. Paul 

9 

Mississippi. 

20 

Dec. 10. 1817 

Territory 

46,865 

2,183,796 

Jackson 

7 

Missouri. 

24 

Aug. 10, 1821 

Part of Missouri Territory 

69,420 

3,784,664 

Jefferson City 

13 

Montana. 

41 

Nov. 8, 1889 

Territory 

146,997 

559,456 

Helena 

2 

Nebraska. 

37 

March 1, 1867 

Territory 

77,520 

1,315,834 

Lincoln 

4 

Nevada. 

36 

Oct. 31, 1864 

Territory 

110,690 

110,247 

Carson City 

1 

New Hampshire 

9 


Original state 

9,341 

491,524 

Concord 

2 

New Jersey.... 

3 


Original state 

8,224 

4,160,165 

Trenton 

14 

New Mexico. .. 

47 

Jan. 6, 1912 

Territory 

122,634 

531,818 

Santa Fe 

2 

N<*W Vork .... 

11 


Original state 

49,204 

13,479,142 

Albany 

45 

North Carolina. 

12 


Original state 

52,426 

3,571,623 

Raleigh 

12 

North Dakota . 

39 

Nov. 2, 1889 

Part of Dakota Territory 

70,837 

641,935 

Bismarck 

2 

Ohio. 

17 

Feb. 19, 1803 

Part of Northwest Territory 

41,040 

6,907,612 

Columbus 

23 

Oklahoma. 

46 

Nov. 16, 1907 

Indian Territory and 








Oklahoma Territory 

70,057 

2,336,434 

Oklahoma City 

8 

Oregon. 

33 

Feb. 14, 1859 

Part of Oregon Territory 

96,699 

1,089.684 

Salem 

4 

Pennsylvania .. 

2 


Original state 

45,126 

9,900,180 

Harrisburg 

33 

Rhode Island .. 

13 : 


Original state 

1,248 ' 

713.346 

Providence 

2 

South Carolina. 

8 


Original state 

30,989 

1,899.804 

Columbia 

6 

South Dakota.. 

40 

Nov. 2, 1889 

Part of Dakota Territory 

77,615 

642,961 

Pierre 

2 

Tennessee. 

16 

June 1, 1796 

Territory South of the Ohio 

42,022 

2,915,841 

Nashville 

10 

Texas. 

28 i 

Dec. 29, 1845 

Independent state 

265,896 

6,414,824 

Austin 

21 

Utah. 

45 

Jan. 4, 1896 

Territory 

84,990 

550,310 

Salt Lake City 

2 

Vermont. 

14 

March 4, 1791 

Semi-independent state 

9,564 

359,231 

Montpelier 

1 

Virgi*'!* 

10 


Original state 

42,627 

2,677,773 

Richmond 

9 

Washington.... 

42 

Nov. 11, 1889 

Territory 

69,127 

1,736,191 

Olympia 

6 

West Virginia.. 

35 

June 19, 1863 

Part of Virginia 

24,170 

1,901,974 

Charleston 

6 

Wisconsin. 

30 

May 29, 1848 

Part of Wisconsin Territory 

56,066 

3,137,587 

Madison 

10 

Wyoming. 

44 

July 10, 1890 

Territory 

97,914 

250,742 

Cheyenne 

1 
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The pronunciation marks used in this index are; & in fate, a in vacation, a in care, a in cat, d in maddm, 
a in far, a in dAnce, d in sofd; e in m6, 6 in rAtum, a in mat, ^ in moment, 6 in uppSr; I in fine, I in pin; 
K w ch in German tch; n in boN (the n, like ng, gives a nasal quality to the preceding vowel, but, imlike 
ng, is itself silent); 6 in Iwne, 6 in 6bey, 6 in n5t, d in connect, 6 in 6rdor, do in mdbn, do in fd6t; th in 
then; d in Ose, A in;,tlnite, h in hp, d in ciroiis, A in drge, ti in menil, as pronounced in French. 


Acapulco (a-kfirpool'kd), 24 
Accidents, highway, 420 
Actors, 348, 560-561 
Adams, Edwin G., 328 

Adams, John, 57, 61, 81, 86, 87, 114, 118, 149, 
157, 168, 159, 167, 176, 195, 201, 233, 434 
Adams, John Quincy, 114, 123, 124, 125, 139, 
190, 435 

Adams, Samuel, 72, 80, 83 
Addams, Jane, 536 
Africa, 448, 464-479 
Agassiz (ag'd-s6), I^ouis, 338, 347 
Aged, care of, 315-316 
Agriculture, see Farming 
Aguinaldo, Emilio (ArmeFyC ii-gd-nal'do), 442, 
504 

Airplanes, 371-372, 421, 425, 472-473, 670 
Air raids, 467, 476^77 

Alabama, 185, 187, 189, 227, 228, 229, 280, 380 

Al'a-mance, Battle of, 70 

Alamo (ii'lj-mo), 242 

Aland (oland) Islands, 516 

Alaska, 1, 5, 437-438, 443, 482 

Albany, 37, 38, 52, 89, 215 

Albany Plan, 52, 99 

Albemarle (Al'b^-marl), 29 

Alcott, Louisa, 273 

Aleutian Islands, 438, 471, 474 

Alien Act, 145, 159, 160 

Allen, Ethan, 84 

AlUes, in World Wars, 448-461, 464-479 
Aluminum utensils, 567 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 393 
Am'a-zon River, 5 

Ambassadors to foreign countries, 445 
Amendments to Constitution, 168, 166, 277, 
278, 385, xxxiii-xxxvii 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 337 

American Federation of Labor (A. F. of L.), 
320, 390-392, 418-419 
American Journal of Science and Aria, 338 
American Library Association, 653 
American Medical Association, 426 
American Peace Society, 321 
American Philosophical Society, 337 
American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals (ASPCA), 324 
Americans, characteristics of, 543-545, 548 

xt 


Americas, discovery of, 1-2, 4-6 
exploration of, 1, 10-17 
how named, 13 
Indians in, 5-10 

relations among nations, 137-140, 482, 493 
settlement of, 1, 21-39 
struggle for control of, 1-2, 42-62 
Anderson, Marian, 646 
Andes Mountains, 482, 483 
Andros, Governor Edmund, 99 
Anesthetics, 339 
An-nap'o-lis, 79-80, 105 
Anthony, Susan B., 323, 686 
Antietam (ftn-te'tdm), 268 
Antifederalists, 157 

Appalachian (&p-a-lilch^-dn) Mountains, 1, 4, 
65, 66, 91, 181, 185, 190, 217 
Ap-po-mat'tox, 270 

Architecture, 33, 301, 352, 553, 561-563 
Argentina (ar-J^n-tg'nj), 23, 24, 130-134, 138, 
139, 410, 483, 484, 487, 491, 492, 493 
Argonne (ar-g6n0 Forest, 457 
Arizona, 247, 305, 578 
Arkansas, 238, 260, 258 
Armaments, limited by agreement, 617 
Armour, Philip D., 377-378, 382 
Armour and Company, 377-378 
Arnold, Benedict, 84, 89, 90 

Art, 348-363, 484, 564-561 
Articles of Confederation, 100-105, 158, 183 
Asbury, Francis, 154 
Asia, 405-406, 448, 499-504 
Assembly line, 669 
Assembly of Lea^e of Nations, 616 
Astor, John Jacob, 124, 243 
Astoria, 124, ^3 
Asuncion (SrSoon-sySnO, 22 
Atahualpa (a-tSrwal'pa), 15 
Atlanta, 270. 278 
Atlantic cable, 332, 333 
Atlantic Charter, 468-469, 472, 518-619 
Atlantic MorUhtyj 346 

Atomic bomb, and power, 477, 623, 580-682 
Attlee, Clement, 479 
Attorney General, first, 156 
Attu, 438, 471, 474 

Audubon (aw'd6&-b6n), John James, 338 
Augwato (ship), 468 
Austin, Texas, 241 
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xii 


Austin, Muses, 241 

Austin. Stephen, 241 

Austyaik, 465, 471, 509-510, 519, 674 

Austria-Bungaxy, 44S-461, 535 

Automobiles, 369-371, 419-420, 546, 669-670 

Aviation, see Airplanes 

Axis nations, 465-479 

Ayacucho (I-yfirkoo'ch6), 136 

Aztecs, 8-9, 13-14 


Babcock, General, 283 
Bahia (bci-e'a), 2^26, 27 
Baker, Senator E. D., 259 
Baker, Lorenzo D., 403 
Balboa (bfil-bo'd), 13 

Baltimore, 49,122, 151,154,167,187, 216,217, 
218, 220, 309, 332, 394 
Baltimore, Lord, 29 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 204,217-218,394 
Banking practices, 189, 197-198, 379, 380-381, 
423. See National Bank. 

Bankruptcy, 155-156, 299, 415 

Baptists, 154, 309 

Barnard, Henry, 320 

Barrow, Bennot H., 229 

Barton, Clara, 273, 319, 322 

Baseball, 309, 545 

Bastogne (bas-t6n'y^L 476 

Bataan (ba-taran0» 471 

Bear Flag Republic, 245 

Beecher, Henry Ward, 325 

Belgium, 450-461, 467, 475 

Belknap (b61'nS,p), Secretary of War, 283 

Bell, Alexander Graham, 296, 302, 316, 328, 


332, 336 

BoUeau (b5-l60 Wood, 456-457 
Ben6t (b6-na'), Stephen Vincent, 691 
Benjamin, Judah P., 305 
Bennington, 89 

Benton/Thomas Hart, 654r-655 

Bergh, Henry, 323-324 

Bering Strait, 7 

Berkshire Mountains, 216 

Berlin, 473, 474 

Berlin, Irving, 660 

Bessemer, Henry, 330 

Bessemer Converter, 330 

Better Business Bureaus, 426 

Beveridge, Senator, 509 

Bevin, 522 

Bicycles, 309 

Bidault (b6-d5')» ^22 

Biddle, George, 666 

Big business, 376-385 

**Big Stick” policy, 485-490 

Big Three, 478, 479 

Bin of Rights, 109-110, 146, 168,169 

‘‘Bird Woman,” 169 

Birmingham, &0, 299 

Bison, 5 

Black Hawk, 238 
Black Hills, 300, 558 
Blacklist, 394 
Blaine, James G., 489 
Blind, care of, 315-316 
Blockades, 88, 267, 268, 460 
Bogota (b5-g6-ta0» 22, 136 
Bolivar (b5Il-v6r), Simon, 67, 134-136, 138, 
484, 489 


Bolivia (b6-lIvl-4), 24,131,186, 482,483,484, 

489 

Bombers, 474-477 

Bon Bomme Richard (b5-n6m' a 

ship, 91 

Bonneville Dam, 579 
Boone, Daniel, 179-180, 186, 802 
Boonesborough, 180, 188 
Booth, Edwin, 348 

Borglum, Gutzon (ght'siin b6r'gliim), 568 
Boston, 28, 33, 49, 64, 70, 72, 79, 82-84, 161, 
200, 212, 216, 220, 316, 321, 336, 346, 348, 
349, 352, 541, 669 
Boston Academy of Music, 362 
Boston Art Museum, 348, 349 
Boston News Letter, 346 
Boston Tea Party, 79 
Boulder Dam, 57^679 

Boundary disputes, 96, 101, 115, 123,182, 244, 
246,247,483, 617 
Bower, John A., 328 
Boxer uprising, 503 
Boyaca (b6-ya-ka')» 136 
Boycott, 394 
Braddock, General, 45 
Bradford, William, 28 

Brazil, 13, 25-27, 42-49, 68,136,137, 139, 423, 
482-484, 490, 493 
Bretton Woods, 519 , 

Bridger, Jim, 241 

Britain, and British, see Great Britain 
British Malaya (md-lfi-'d), 423 
Broadcasting companies, 676 
Broad Street, New York, 409 
Brooks, Phillips, 326 
Brotherhoods, railway, 391 
Brougham^s Lyceum, 347 
Brown, John, 253-254 
Brown, Moses. 213, 220 
Brown, Priscilla, 219 
Brown University, 62, 220 
Brush, Charles P., 563 
Brussels peace conference, 321 
Bryan, William Jennings, 384, 442-443 
Bryant, William Cullen, 345 
Buccaneers, 21 
Buck, Pearl, 600 

Buena Vista (bwa'nk v6s'ta), 245 

Buenos Aires (bwa'nOs I'ras), 23,132, 483, 489, 

490 491 

Buffalo, N. Y., 216, 217, 222 

Buffaloes, 5, 300, 306 

Buildings, see Architectme 

Bulgaria, 453, 457 

Bull Run, battle, 266-267 

Bunker Hill, battle, 84 

Burchfield, Charles, 557 

Burgoyne (bfir-goin'), General John, 89, 90 

Burke, Edmund, 84 

Burlington Railroad, 366 

Burr, Aaron, 165, 171, 282 

Byrd, Richard E., 421 

Byrnes, James F., Secretary of State, 522 

Cabinet, Washington's, 156 
Cable, 332, 336, 368 
Cabot, John, 13, 16 
CabrJ (kd-braP), 13 
Cagney, James, ^1 
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Cairo (kX'tS), 47g 

C«i>Uao\m (ksi-hoonO, John C*, 197, 198, 199, 

231, 232-233, 260, 302 

Calilomia, 6, 23, 124, 211, 219, 246-249, 268, 
269, 286, 300-301, 304-306, 323 
California Trail, 241 
Callao (kal-y&'6), 134 
Camden, battle of, 92 
Camp meetings, 347-348 
Canada, 1, 2, 35, 46, 408, 422-423, 482, 483, 
484, 493-496 

Canadian immigrants, 494-496, 636 
Canals, 1877^217, 226 
Canned foods, 667 
Cantigny (k&N-t6-ny60» 466 
Cantom China, 210, 499, 601, 502 
Cape Horn. 210, 243 
Carabobo (kSrra-bO'bo), 136 
Caravans, 289 

Cardenas, Lazaro (la'siv-r6 kar^d6-nas), 484 
Caribbean (kfix-I-be'dn) Sea and countries, 4, 
13, 16, 22, 444, 485-490 
Carnegie (kar-na'gl), Andrew, 379, 636, 663 
Carnegie Steel Company, 394 
Carpetbi^ers, 281 
Carroll, Uhixles, 217 
Carroll, Father John, 164 
Carson, Kit, 239 
Carson City. 249 
Cart^ena (fear-td-ig'nii), 21 
Cartier, Jacques (zhfdc' k^-tySOi 10 
Casablanca (k^sfirbl&ng'ka), 478 
Catholics, 163, 164, 222, 303, 309, 640, 685 
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